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THURSDAY, JANUARY 12, 1956 


Unitep Stares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:30 a. m., pursuant to call, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Harley M. Kilgore (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Kilgore, McCarthy, Dirksen, Green, and Mans- 
field. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


OFFICE OF GERMAN AFFAIRS 


STATEMENTS OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDERSECRETARY 
OF STATE; JAMES B. CONANT, AMBASSADOR TO GERMANY; 
JACQUES J. REINSTEIN, ACTING DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF GER- 
MAN AFFAIRS; AND FRANK K. HEFNER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED STATES EMBASSY, BONN, GERMANY 


PROGRAM SUMMARY 


Senator Kitcore. The committee will come to order. 

This morning we will hear from Dr. Conant and his associates on 
the operations budget of the German program. At this point we will 
insert in the record the table covering the summary of the German 
program. 

(The summary referred to follows:) 
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Bureau of European 


from appropriation “Salaries and —? 


Affairs, Foreign Service, Germany—Stafiing summary (paid 























: a | Increase or 
Actual, 1955 Estimate, 1956 °| Estimate, 1957 decrease 
Function | | T — 
| Amer- | Amer- | | Amer- | Amer- | 
| ican | Local | ican | Local ican | Local ican | Local 
a ae : | eee | 
gi 161 | 187 115 | 89 | 113 89 | —2 “tdi 
Economic activity................... 77 | 89 57 67 57 ieee ae ean 
| wee 88 | 182 73 | 171 | 73 168 | ae —3 
Administrative services_........-..--| 115 534 | 78 | 310 | 75 310 = ee 
Security activity.............------- 4 26 | 4 | 23 | 4 DBM ccc shia otc 
Marine Guard co ae DE acgk coe | (33)i....- -| Bins sk cid nce eae ween 
Building operating facilities ___- ans 1 | 71 | 1 22 l 21 -1 
Subtotal Sorniaissaeeibadidebioinet 1 446 1, 089 2 328 682 3 323 678 —5 —4 
Ns ciavkterc ean Sa araesiaea aie 1, 535 1,010 1, 001 -—9 
1 Includes 273 officers. 
2 Includes 198 officers. 
3 Includes 196 officers, 
Summary of German program, by object 
| | Increase 
1956 | 1957 or 
| decrease 


Bureau of European Affairs: 

&» Personal services 
Travel a sasei theses ct ie cielo chek a clap scene 
Transport: ation of things__- aie | 


Communication services__.....-.----- petcnwwenal 
Rents and utility services.__- Sccicanteu anata hm cin foe oe 
I Saal a cs erarernaaeseibaniatapeie eiinic die 
Sr te CRORE... .. -.. occbamaa cnmeinnermaienmouse 

Supplies and materials 


260, 785 
23, 385 | 
254, 440 | 
211, 047 
2, 000 
122, 820 
202, 146 





254, 440 |__- 
156, 073 


121, 420 
185, 396 


| $3, 558,317 | $3,575,566 | ++-17, 249 
260, 785 


23, 385 


2, 000 








E quipment ; an : Sil sagt clean ele a | 38, 458 37, 138 —1, 320 
Grants, subsidies, “and | wee 15, 000 15, 000 
Taxes and assessments_.....--.-- cinieebetnamaibate aaa. 5, 300 | Pe iataideewes 
Domestic: | | 
Personal services._.....------ arco nn Ee eee eee orcs | 359,045] 339,630] —19, 415 
Travel__..- GLITTER ES AL: NG AD 18, 500 | 15, 000 —3, 500 
Total, Bureau of European Affairs............................. | 5,071, 243 | 4,991, 133 |} —80, 110 
Support reimbursement: Services performed by other r agenc ies 5 180, 863 | 164, 236 | —16, 627 
Office of Personnel: | 
PEE NS Le iennbe nee encceatnnhnonaemaenomben age 32, 365 | 61, 925 
I iki ti at a a Sb bitdmaalices . 281, 610 | 280, 728 
Trans} ort ition of tl ni a ee ; ree 165, 390 | 164, 872 | 
lather emakbaaieeal Gervians MivkpendKpdhcwe pape <a = maid 20, 793 | 18, 934 
SINE IE ERED cane ch a bmaeniciemmans einen ee | 3, 107 2, 582 | 
es Ce EEL. se ceeaieedaeiieashaaieoets 503, 265 | 529, O41 
Foreign Service Institute: Other contractual services_........--...--- 14, 000 14, 000 eas 
Total, salaries and e I ce cbse n scala rar pean sn dalagrert 5, 769,371 | 5, 698, 410 —70, 961 
Foreign Buildings Operations: Serv ices ‘per formed by other agenc ies 400), 629 | 424, 200 +23, 571 
Representation allowances: Other contré actual services__.........---- | 30, 000 | 30,000 |.-..------ 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service: nvouchered_- 100, 000 lk ) ae 


Grand total, German program 


6, 300, 000 6,2 


252,610 | —47,390 





| 
| 
| 











560 
R82 
518 
RAY 
525 


776 


961 


571 
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Building operating expenses 























3 | 
| 1956 | 1957 lIncrease (+) or decrease (—) 
Building operating | F = seg l l | 
expenses |§ Salarie 3 Salaries | Salaries | 
andex-| FBO | Total | andex-}| FBO | Total | andex-} FBO | Total 
| penses | | penses | penses | 
} 
| | S A 1 er oe 
Rents and utilities_______|$211, 047|$104, 304/$315, 351'$156, 073/$120, 869|$276, 942 2| — $54, 97 4| \+$16, : 565 |-s38, 409 
Maintenance and repairs.| 44,465) 95,298) 139,763) 44,465) 96,277) 140,742 +979 +979 
Fuel. ---------------| 57,059] 62,774) 119, 833) 40,909) 65, 860) 106, 769 ith 150] 43 086} —13, 064 
MRTG incckccsagsiccnca | 10,608) 9,926): 20,534) 10,608! 10, , 020) 20, 628 mi | +94) +94 
{$$$} —___ ea eatin aie 
TN i 5 ei guinksi Site | 323, 179| 272, 302) 595,481) 252,055) 293,026) 545, 081 —71, 12 24) 4 + 20, 724| —50, 400 
| | | | | 








Statement of obligations for German program (as of Dec. 31, 195: 50) 








Bureau of European Affairs Gross | Net 
Salary expenses: 
American salaries_...-- rene ee nee eee ee. $1, 358, 650 | $1, 132, 163 
aI NN sco Sed a ee Pd ee Se 1, 278, 639 | 711, 925 
Allowances 


Marine guard allow: ance. 984 |  Segvage 








72 
Cenc III A a a i a od ee 2, 661, 273 1, 868, 072 
Operating expense: | 
I Sa i gl es Senin ae a tele sdticabes | 129, 254 $1, 391 
Official residence aarti : = | 9, 236 | 9, 236 
Building oper: ee | 728, 240 192. 727 
Communications. | 281, 083 125, 447 
Automotive operating expense. ‘ RD iced adn dctotniy ate tt | 74, 081 37, 730 
Contractual and miscellaneous... -._- =a Se eae ee Loe ond | 141, 100 36, 931 
Supplies and equipment._- ; ao é Be ee oe ee | 275, 202 72, 354 
Fe NINN MINN cca acne acneweuceeeennucws aig ae 1, 638, 196 | 585, 816 
pe Sa ee eee eee | 195, 160 | 195, 160 
Beinn al, Bureau of European Affairs. __.......__- erect Micoomen ade 4, 494, 629 | 2, 649, 048 
Reimbursement for domestic support.....-.......---.-.---.-.-- —denate 90, 432 | 90, 432 
Office of Personnel: 
Educational allowance a a a a | 50, 000 25, 000 
Transfer and home leave travel_.....-..--__--.------- ebacattael itndinae 294, 358 245, 259 
aes ian an coment h 5 te itd ob) 344, 358 | 270, 259 
Penne ae 2 ode. iedb dds cwcantesashakonetnaaelsewennaa | 7, 000 7, 000 
Grand total, salaries and expenses_-.-_._--- iecaleiacl a denkesigie aedeneacccedibasecna meniee aol 4,936, 419 | 3, 016, 739 
Acquisition of buildings abroad: 
Salary expenses__....... cipal dthieted saeco a as se aab ha miaatsaalarmae atonal 40, 528 | 40, 528 
ad ede eiadknakls oseqabicmnendeecwun | 151, 786 151, 786 
Bibs as pa a 
Grand total, acquisition of buildings abroad_-.................------.- | 192, 314 | 192, , 314 
Representation allowances see a a a a 14, 650 | 14, 650 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service..............------------ 5, 237 5, 237 
Grand total, obligations, German program___...............----------- 5, 148, 620 “3, 228, “940 


GERMAN SITUATION 


Senator Kitcore. All right, Mr. Ambassador, you may proceed. 
You remember, Doctor, the last time you were here, you were facing 
a transition stage. I ‘would like you to testify how matters are 
going on in Germany. 

Ambassador Conant. It is a privilege to be here, Senator Kilgore. 
I understand that not every Ambassador, shall I say, has the privilege 
of speaking to an Appropriations Committee. I don’t know whether 
it is unusual, but it is not very usual. I think my opportunity to 
appear before you perhaps underlines the special situation in Germany 
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which I would like to take a moment of your time to spell out in 
a number of categories, if I might. 

The German situation is still unusual for the following reasons. 
In the first place we still have occupation status in Berlin with all its 
problems. I hold two titles. I am the Ambassador to the Federal 
Republic of Germany, a sovereign nation, operating the Embassy in 
Bonn, the capital; and I am also chief of mission of the mission in 
Berlin. We have this double function. That is reflected in the 
budget, as I will speak to it, if you are interested, later. 

The second thing is that Germany is still a divided country. We 
have this long frontier separating the free world from the unfree 
world with all the problems that that presents. 

The third thing that makes the difference is that we have a large 
number of American troops and American families in what was the 
American Zone and that presents workload both to the Embassy 
and the consulates. That is reflected again in the budget, as I shall 
point out. 

STATUS OF AMERICAN TROOPS 


Senator Kiicore. Doctor, is not the problem with reference to 
our American troops there the fact that they also have changed 


status? They are no longer an occupying and police force. They are 
a defensive force. 


Ambassador Conant. That is quite true. 

Senator Kiicore. For us as well as Germany. 

Ambassador Conant. Long before the formal termination of the 
occupation, ever since I have been there, for example, we have all 
been saying actually legally our troops are here as occupation troops, 
but they are here really as defense troops. The actual psychological 
status did not change. The legal status did. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY DECENTRALIZED 


The next point which I would like to emphasize and is reflected 
particularly in the budget is the fact that the Federal Republic of 
Germany is a highly decentralized nation. It is made up of these 
separate nine states with their separate capitals, their separate minis- 
ter, presidents, and operating on a more decentralized basis than our 
own Federal Union. The result is that our consulates have a job to 
do on reporting and being in touch with the governments of these 
separate states which is not to be found in any other nation that I 
am aware. 

That is reflected in the budget. 


CHANGE FROM PREVIOUS BUDGET 


If I may say a word or two about the budget, you spoke of the 
fact that last time I was here I was speaking as High Commissioner 
and defending a separate budget which is now merged, I understand, 
with the European budget. At that time you will recall that I said 
that I was making this budget on the assumption that the occupation 
status would come to an end shortly before or during the next fiscal 
year and that therefore it was essentially an Embassy budget that I 
was presenting. That is the reason that this budget does not show 
any appreciable change from last year’s budget. 
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Senator Kitcorr. That statement of yours is largely one reason 
why we were very anxious to have you here this morning. 

Ambassador Conant. The fact that it is a budget of considerable 
size may at first sight raise some questions in your mind. I would 
like to point out why it is large. There are a number of factors 
that don’t get into the budget of our missions in France or England. 
If we were to make an analysis as I can for you, if you like, of the 
regular functions of an Embassy—Paris, London, Bonn—I could 
show you we have the same number of people essentially that they 
do have. In addition, we have first of all larger consulates for the 
reasons I have given. 


BERLIN BUDGET 





In the second place we have a Berlin budget, something we estimate 
as $1.3 million of the total budget. I should like to point out that 
of that, some $550,000 is not American taxpayers’ money but is 
paid by the Germans as occupation costs. It is reflected in your 
total budget here. The following table shows the summary of the 
Berlin budget: 

















| 
1956 | 1957 
| americans | Local Americans Local | Americans Local 
Sil tach titarindbeseaadlemidabteiceed shite Yasha cpa al thai al 
De NE 5505222: Rees 66 107 66 107 
TINGE IONE 5 on nin do deae deans 34s 10 12 10 12 
MeN oo tad sss kcd 76 119 76 | 119 
ct od tn tated sah gadien Baca kee | $1, 335, 524 $1, 334, 519 





RESIDUAL OCCUPATION FUNCTIONS 


Then, in addition to that, you have the fact that we have these 
residual functions left over ‘from the occupation or the transition. 
These boards which require manning and so on. That takes quite a 
staff. 

Finally, we operate our own housing in Bonn; we operate a printing 
plant for all of Europe. We have a number of functions there that 
require an administrative staff which you would not find in a normal 
embassy. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, your administrative functions 
are largely those of a normal embassy of the same size. 

Ambassador Conant. It is very much larger. 

Senator Kircore. As a matter of fact, they have moved the 
center of operations of the investigatory force—those checking up 
on passport and visa information—to Germany? 

Mr. Herner. Yes. The regional security office is now in German” 

Senator Kitcore. It was formerly elsewhere? 

Mr. Herner. It was formerly in Paris. It is now in Bonn. 







INTEGRATED FUNCTIONS 


Ambassador Conant. That is essentially the statement that I 
would make in regard to the budget. Any of those points I raised I 
would be glad to amplify, including breakdowns which we have of the 
administrative expenses or administrative personnel. We carry out 
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our own fiscal functions more than any other embassy does. Some- 
thing which has nothing to do with the budget before you, but I think 
it is a function which I am glad to fulfill, is that we are continuing or 
having what we call an integrated shop, which means that the eco- 
nomic aid which goes to Berlin, which is not large, and the USIA 
programs, are still my responsibility as Ambassador as they were when 
I was High Commissioner. So we all work together very closely in 
ach function of our organization. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


Senator Dirksen. What about the emergency fund, Dr. Conant? 

Ambassador Conant. We have always had that in the budget 
because we are right on the frontier. Suppose something goes wrong— 
I don’t think it is going to, vou understand—then we need it. 

Senator Dirksen. I wonder if you had occasion to dip into it 
substantially? 

Mr. Herner. We have used about $5,000. But when it is not 
used it goes back to the Treasury. It is something we can use in case 
of an emergency. 

SITUATION IN BERLIN 


Senator Dirksen. I would like to hear a little something, I think, 
about the present situation in Berlin since I have been there and 
whether it is as critical as some of the news accounts would indicate in 
view of what has happened in the eastern sector. 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. As you will recall, Senator, last sum- 
mer and fall the Soviets made a great to-do about the sovereignty 
they had given to the eastern part which they call the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. They said they were going to turn over to this 
Government all the functions that they were carrying out with regard 
to access to Berlin and so on. They signed a treaty. 

We have protested that and actually they have done very little in 
neers with access to Berlin. 

Last fall they went a little further in the ir announcements and said 
they would turn over the government of East Berlin to the same gang, 
if I may use that phrase, and in connection with that occurred the 
temporary detainment of two Members of Congress of which you are 
aware. Actually, as you know, they released them. 

We protested that action and protested a subsequent statement 
which was made by the Russian commander, namely, that he had 
no more responsibilities in East Berlin. Actually nothing has hap- 
pened since then which would indicate that they had changed their 
operations. We have denied their statements and said they can’t 
do this. What will happen next no one will predict. 

It is my own guess—and I have to say it is a guess—that they will 
not push us to an extreme position. 

There has been a discussion in the papers about a threat which was 
made by their satellite crowd, that they would stop the barge traffic 
on the canal. There is a complicated thing about permits. They 
have not done it. They make a good deal of noise about their inde- 
pendence. Wedon’t agree to it, of course. 

No one can judge the future action of those people. My own guess 
is that they won’t push us to an extreme position. 
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Senator Dirksen. How is the Chancellor’s health? 

Ambassador Conant. The Chancellor’s health is excellent. I had 
the privilege of seeing him a week ago today at a diplomatic reception 
which was held in honor of his 80th birthday. The diplomatic corps 
made him a present and he made a reply. 

It seemed to me his health was excellent and his spirit wonderful. 


REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 


Senator Dirksen. What about the repatriation of prisoners? 

Ambassador Conant. That is going forward. I can’t give you the 
exact figures. This is a matter of great emotional interest to the 
Germans. I have seen moving pictures of the scenes of these camps 
and they were very heart rending, indeed. 


REFUGEE ACT QUOTAS 


Senator Dirksen. You know in the state of the Union message 
that with respect to the Emergency Refugee Act the President sug- 
vested that since the number allocated to Austria and Germany 
would not be used because of the manpower shortage, and particularly 
the shortage of skills over there, that we revise the Refugee Act and 
make available the unused numbers to Italy and Greece. 

Would you care to comment a little on that generalization? 

Ambassador Conant. Of course, I am not in a position to discuss 
legislative measures of that sort because I am no authority on that. 
I can only report on the German situation in regard to the demand 
for entry to the United States, rather than discuss what measures 
Congress should take in regard to refugees and immigration. 


LABOR SITUATION 


On that, I can say that as contrasted to 3 years ago for example, the 
whole labor situation is completely turned around in Germany. In- 
stead of unemployment which we were worried about, you have a 
shortage of manpower. The Ruhr industry is so tight for manpower 
that any refugee that comes over and is able-bodied and is looking for 
a job is immediately given a job. What they are short of is housing, 
but they make out. “So there is no incentive for able-bodied people 
to leave Germany. It is a little bit to the contrary. 

Senator Kincore. I have a question at that point. I was in a 
couple of refugee camps there and talked to the people who did not 
want to leave Germany. They were just trying to get firmly fixed 
in Germany. Is there employment for all such types of people and 
can those refugees still, while in the refugee camp, contribute their 
labor in any way? 

Ambassador Conant. Those were refugee camps in the Federal 
Republic and not in Berlin, I believe. 

Yes, indeed. I can’t say they are all employed, because there are 
always a certain number of unemployables and a certain number of 
farmers. 

Senator Kitcore. In other words, they are permitted to go out 
and work. 

Ambassador Conant. More than permitted. Indeed these refugee 
camps are many times built and put in places where these people can 
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go to the nearby factories and work and a great many of them are 
doing it. 
M’CARRAN-WALTER ACT QUOTAS 


Senator Dirksen. One other question on that point: I notice under 
the quotas fixed in the McCarran-Walter Act that for fiscal 1955 they 
used nearly all of their quota, as I understand, for quota immigration. 

Ambassador Conant. Did they? I didn’t know. 

Senator Dirxsen. I think so. The quota is only 25,814. I be- 
lieve they used nearly all of their quota. I could not quite put those 
two together. 

Ambassador Conant. I haven’t looked into those. Of course, there 
would be people who would be very employable in the industry. 
There is the farm situation, too. Maybe there are older people who 
have relatives here that are coming over here to visit. There are 
always a certain number of people moving, but not because of an un- 
employment situation. 


NEW GERMAN ARMY 


Senator Dirksen. My other question, Mr. Chairman. They 
started with this bill in the legislature in Bonn to set up the core of 
the new German army. I think six or seven thousand officers and 
noncommissioned officers. To what extent has that developed and 
proceeded? 

Senator Kinrgorr. Should that be off the record? 

Ambassador Conant. No, I think we can put most of it on the 
record quite readily. You know they had an official day on which 
they swore in the first officers and men and they are going ahead 
developing on a voluntary basis the fundamental cadres from which 
they will build up their large number of divisions. They have legis- 
lation enough to cover the immediate numbers which are not very 
large. I believe it is 6,000. By the time they get those, which will 
be a month or so, they will then presumably have legislation which 
enables them to expand on a much larger basis. 

They are debating their conscription act which has not been passed 
yet. You will recall the difficulties with conscription acts. There 
are a number of details in regard to the whole structure of their 
armed forces which still have to be passed by their Bundestag. 
They are going right ahead with the buildup. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Ambassador Conant. Perhaps that is the best I can tell you. I 
have no reason to believe that they won’t meet their goal. 

Senator Kincore. I have a question along that line in which I am 
interested. As I understand, this first 6,000 is pursuant to legislative 
action of one state. Is that right? 

Ambassador Conant. No, I think not. This is federal. 

Senator Kitcorr. I wanted to get that clear. 

Ambassador Conant. The states would have the power to have a 
police butno army. This is federal legislation from the two chambers. 


AID TO WEST BERLIN AND WEST GERMANY 


Senator DworsHak. Are we giving any fixed aid now to either 
Western Berlin or Western Germany? 
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Ambassador Conant. We have, I think, appropriated no money 
for the Federal Republic of Western Germany for some time, not 
since I have been in office. We have been administering some that 
was left over. For Berlin we have had an appropriation each year. 


INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


Senator DworsHak. What programs are we supporting in Berlin? 

Ambassador Conant. We have been supporting an investment 
program on quite a large scale. As a result of that and other efforts 
the unemployment situation in Berlin has become very much more 
favorable. Industry has expanded. What was a serious problem 3 
years ago of unemployment is now reduced practically to the un- 
employables. 

Senator DworsHak. I would like to know whether West Berlin 
is now self-sufficient or whether they are still dependent upon us for 
aid? 

Ambassador Conant. I think that a small amount of aid has a 
great psychological value there. I should be very sorry to see us cut 
it off completely. But I think the figures show that it has been cut 
down each year. The amount that is coming up in the next budget 
is not here. I haven’t official figures on it, 

Mr. Retnstern. It is quite small. 

Senator DworsHak. Maybe we can localize it by knowing what 
activities we are financially concerned with at this time. 

Ambassador Conant. May I speak of the present operation because 
what is going to come before you in another budget is not settled. 

Senator DworsHak. I mean in the past year. 

Ambassador Conant. In the past year we have had the investment 
program going along and we have had, in addition to that, special 
projects. We have had special construction programs, all of which 
have added a good deal to the morale of the Berliners. 

There was a statement from the Vice Chancellor the other day in 
which he spoke of the enthusiasm and gratitude for what we had 
done to support the Berlin economy by our support of their invest- 
ment program and other ways, and recognizing that that was dimin- 
ishing. 

Mr. Reinstein here, from the German Bureau, could give you more 
details on that. 

Senator DworsuHak. I think that is enough. 


AID TO BERLIN 


Mr. Rernstein. I think it is worth mentioning that the German 
Government itself subsidizes Berlin to a very large extent. It adds 
up to about $300 million a year. We have been putting in about 
$15 million. 

Senator DworsHak. They do have some unemployment in Berlin? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes, we still have unemployment, but I 
think they are almost down to the unemployables. There are many 
former white-collared-employees-in-government workers who have a 
difficult time finding work. 

Senator DworsHak. Why don’t these people go to the Ruhr, the 
shipbuilding areas, and the farm? Do they want to stay in Berlin? 
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Ambassador Conant. Yes. Former white-collar workers that are 
getting on in years don’t want to take on that kind of work, particu- 
larly in Europe. 

Senator Kricore. In other words, most of them are of that category. 

Ambassador Conant. Most of them are of that category. It is 
hard to find work for them even if they are in the Ruhr. 


GERMAN EXPORTS 


Senator Kircore. What is the picture regarding Germany’s exports? 

Ambassador Conant. I haven’t got the figures in my mind, cer- 
tainly. In general terms, as you “know, they are having a great 
success in the development of their industry and everything has been 
going very well since the currency reform. Each year is better. 
Perhaps I can find the figures. I am afraid we will have to supply 
that figure. I don’t have it in my mind. It has been increasing 
each year, but I can’t give you even a percentage increase this year 
or the last year. Everything has been - the up and up. 

(The information referred to follows: 


German foreign trade—total exports 


[Expressed in millions of dollars] 


Year: Exports | Year—Continued Exports 
RN oe ee 225 Se se ee 4, 037 
[Oe ae eee 599 TN 2 A EO el goo 4, 422 
| RAR Pe eee eee 1. 123 ra Re 5, 264 
UR ri ee 1, 981 I aan ra 16, O83 
ce Scene toga sd 3, 473 


1 Last 2 months of 4th quarter of 1955 are estimated based on prior year statistics. 
FOREIGN-TRADE SITUATION 


Senator Kitcorr. Are they competing much with us? 

Ambassador Conant. I should judge so from the remarks that 
have been made to me from time to time by people who have come 
to my office. 

Senator Kiricore. Doctor, is it not a fact that in certain lines they 
do have an advantage over us in certain fields in that they are in the 
market for certain products and they can almost work it on a barter 
basis? For example, exchange materials in Cuba and Brazil and in 
turn they are selling in competition with us? 

Ambassador Conant. Of course, they had, before the war and 
before Hitler times, tremendous overseas markets. Somebody made 
the remark to me that after all with all the expansion of their exports 
since the currency reform in 1949 they still had not anything like 
recaptured their own markets. 

Senator Kitcore. No. 

Ambassador Conant. They are vigorous about it. They are 
interested in foreign trade. They are building for foreign trade. 
I have the figures here if I might put them in the record. 

It says here that this is just the United States-German trade. 
That is not what you are interested in? 

Senator Kitcore. No. 

Ambassador Conant. I don’t have the total export. This would 
be more confusing, I think. - 
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Senator MansrieLtp. Ambassador, is there an increasing trade 
between the West German Republic and the satellite countries of the 
Soviet Union? 

Ambassador Conant. I don’t know that there is an increase of 
trade. But there is a considerable trade particularly between the 
Soviet Zone and the Federal Republic. We may have some figures 
on that. 

Senator Mansrretp. Are the Germans in their exports overseas 
selling this product on a long-term basis? 

Ambassador Conant. I understand that they provide very loug- 
term credits in many instances. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Are some of those payments failing to become 
due? 

Ambassador Conant. That I couldn’t tell you because that would 
be just hearsay. I don’t know. I suppose there is always a question 
of currency problems and conversions which are involved. 

Senator Kincorer. Any questions, Senator Green? 

Senator Green. No. 

(Discussion off the record). 


ALIEN VISITORS UNDER IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Senator Kiicore. I have one other question. 

Dr. Conant, because of your extensive experience, I wonder if you 
would consider expressing an opinion on a matter raised recently 
before another committee of which I am chairman, the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

The question concerns the admission as visitors into the United 
States of foreign scientists and scholars to attend conferences, meetings 
of international organizations, or academic semesters at American 
colleges and universities. 

We received testimony critical of provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, and of visa regulations and practices, applying to 
alien visitors to the United States. Much of the criticism was aimed 
at the detailed personal information demanded from aliens, and the 
exhaustive background investigations pursued, even where the aliens 
were only interested in short visits to the United States in connection 
with meetings of reputable groups. 

On the basis of your experience now as a high American Government 
official in Europe, and your experience as president of a great American 
university, and your outstanding position in the world as a scientist, 
what is your opinion about easing restrictions on the admission into 
the United States of foreign scholars and scientists as visitors, as 
distinct from immigrants coming here for permanent residence? Do 
you think we would be justified in reducing restrictions to a bare 
minimum in all cases where invitations came from responsible Amer- 
ican educational institutions and professional societies? 

Ambassador Conant. I do not really think I could comment on it 
in a detailed way unless I had studied the restrictions. I think I 
could put forward a general policy statement but I am not sure it 
would help you very much. 

It would seem to me that for short-term visits of distinguished sci- 
entists the restrictions should be as small as they could be, but com- 
mensurate with the safety of the United States. You have to balance 
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those two factors. Unless I saw the details I wouldn’t know where to 
draw that line. 


FINGERPRINTING REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Kingorr. What has been your reaction over there to the 
fingerprinting requirements? 

Ambassador Conant. I can’t say honestly that I have had a reac- 
tion personally. Could I ask my colleague who would be in a better 
position? 

Senator Kitcore. Yes. I think there were some complaints in 
Europe about the fingerprinting requirements. 

Mr. Herner. Our supervising consul general in Germany has made 
some recommendations to the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs here. I don’t know the gist of them. 

Senator Kitcore. You know the real purpose of the fingerprinting 
was for positive identification of the person because photographs may 
be misconstrued and possibly altered. The fingerprinting is positive 
evidence that the person having the passport and the visa is the person 
entitled to be admitted. 

Senator MansFIELD. Mr. Chairman, was there not something 
about that in the President’s state of the Union message? 

Senator Kitgore. There was. I was trying to get a reaction from 
abroad. 


Senator MANSFIELD. What did the President recommend? 


RECEPTION CENTERS 


Senator Dirksen. That the requirement be deleted. 
Mr. Chairman, let me ask Mr. Henderson a question on that. As I 
understand you have visitor centers that are maintained by the State 


Department in San Francisco, Miami, New Orleans, and a few other 
places. 


Mr. Henperson. Passport centers? _ 
Senator Dirksen. No. Actually I think they are what are called 


visitor exchange centers where somebody gives them a little guidance 
and direction. 


Mr. HenpeErsON. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. The Middle West has only an informal setup 
that is not under the guidance of the State Department. 

I think probably the University of Chicago does most of that work. 
It would occur to me that on the basis of figures 1 have seen that some 
8,000 of these people come into the Chicago area and we ought to 
have a formalized center there for guidance. I sent a note to Herbert 


Hoover about it. I wonder, Mr. Henderson, if you would not make 
a note? 


Mr. Henperson. I will do it. 


Senator Dirksen. With that quantity it does seem to me that the 
middle western area should have a setup created. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Kirgorre, Dr. Conant, what comments have you to make 
on our exchange program? Records indicate that about one and a 
half million will be spent for the German program in 1957 and covers 
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around 722 exchanges, of which 295 are from the United States and 
427 are foreign. Are you satisfied with the program? 

Ambassador Conant. 1 must be quite frank. I am not satisfied, 
because the program has been greatly cut back. I am a great pro- 
ponent of the exchange program. I think it is some of the very best 
taxpayers’ money we have spent in Germany. Hardly a week goes 
by but what I have personal evidence of the effectiveness of these 
people who come over here on this program. 

Senator Kingore. I think this ought to be on the record. 

We visited one of the Cabinet officials there who had taught at 
Georgetown University, who had been a prisoner of war in the United 
States and had been permitted by the United States Army to organize 
a college in the prisoner-of-war camp. and later go to the State of 
Rhcde Island where they had a very strong program on the study 
of the American Government by discussing the matter with officials. 
Do you remember that conference? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. 

Senator Kitcorn. Do you not think the fact that he had been over 
here has helped the situation in Germany? 

Ambassador Conant. I think it made almost all the difference. 
He has been in a very key position. 

He had a longer exposure because of the war situation. I can give 
you countless examples of people in political life and not only in the 
Federal Republic but in the separate States or the local governments 
who said to me “I have been to the United States” and I can hardly 
get away from them because they want to talk with so much 
enthusiasm. 

They say you can’t understand the United States until you have 
been there. We have had so many misconceptions. I am a tre- 
mendous enthusiast for the program. The fact that it has been cut 
from 357 German leaders which we had in 1955 to 163 in 1956 and 
120 in 1957 is a matter of regret to me. 

Senator Kiirgore. Do you not find that bringing their people over 
here contributes more than sending our people over there? 

Ambassador Conant. Much more. There is no comparison. 

Senator Kitcorgr. Sending our own people over there educates us 
on German problems. 

Ambassador Conant. Yes, that is true. I wouldn’t think that we 
needed to do it in the scale that we have been doing it there. We 
have been opening to them a new world because they were shut off 
from 1933 until 1950 or something like that. They had no idea what 
the free world was like, on the one hand, and not at all what the United 
States was like. By sending them here we show them not only the 
United States, but we show them the best example of democracy. 





AID TO WEST GERMAN REPUBLIC 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to recur for a mo- 
ment to a question asked by Senator Dworshak a moment ago. I 
think probably the purport of the question was that there is an in- 
creasing general interest here now in the whole foreign-aid program. 
Frankly, it would appear that the program on the basis of statements 
made publicly and privately the going will be just a little rugged for 
the program. 


72241—56——-2 
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I think the intent of Senator Dworshak’s question was to find out 
what aid, if any, is presently granted to the West German Republic, 
either military or economic, and under economic either in the form of 
loans or grants, and then whether it shares in the so-called point 4 
or know-how program. 

I am drawing entirely on memory now but as I recall there are no 
technicians or scientists or no material of any kind that goes to 
West Germany under the so-called point 4 program. 

Ambassador Conant. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Under the economic program I recall no surplus 
commodities that go to West Germany. 

Ambassador Conant. Not in order to support West Germany; 
that is correct. But in the aid program for Berlin, that goes actually 
to the Federal Republic of Germany but for the purposes of Berlin. 

Senator Dirksen. | was trying to divorce the two. There is no 
economic aid as such that goes to West Germany? 

Ambassador Conant. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. On the military aid, that is the program that 

; geared to the so-called NATO defense line? 

Ambassador Conant. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. That would then be General Gruenther, of 
course. That is the military assistance program in which they would 
share. 

Ambassador Conant. They would share in it as other NATO 
countries do. 

Senator Dirksen. So for the West German Republic, as such, 
there is no economic aid as such? 

Ambassador Conant. No. 

Senator DirksreNn. Military assistance is geared into the overall 
European program? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. No point 4 and no development assistance? 

Ambassador Conant. No. 


AID TO BERLIN 


Senator Dirksen. Now we will take Berlin. There is an invest- 
ment fund—I remember you and I discussed it at one time, but I 
have forgotten the size of it—as I recall, that is used to help the founda- 
tion for some small industry over there? 

Ambassador Conant. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought it was a rather modest sum, but you 
will have to refresh me on the amount. 

Ambassador Conant. You must separate the amounts that have 
been given in the past years. They tend to become a revolving fund 
because they are paid back. As to the actual appropriations, I think 
Mr. Reinstein’s memory on this would be better than mine; I would 
ask him. 

Would you like the figures in the investment program for the last 
3 years? This is a rough figure. 

Mr. Reinstern. It has been a diminishing amount, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. All in the form of loans and repayable? 

Ambassador Conant. Repayable to the Federal Republic. 

Mr. Reinstern. We get the marks and they are loaned oyt and 
they come back into the investment fund and are loaned again. 
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Senator Dirksen. What will be the ultimate disposition of that 
fund? Does that come back to us or does that stay with them? 

Mr. Reinstern. Those are German funds, I believe, sir. 

Ambassador Conant. They are the funds of the Federal Republic 
to be used on a rotating basis. It depends on each law. 

Senator Dirksen. What was our initial capital investment in that 
fund? 

Ambassador Conant: It was not initial because each year we kept 
adding. We have put in different amounts in successive years. 

Mr. Rernste1n. One of the difficulties is that the thing was used 
for different purposes over a period of years. We could submit a 
memorandum. 

Senator Dirksen. That would be all right. 

Ambassador Conant. Why don’t we try to get the accurate figures 
and give you a memorandum on the amounts of American money 
that have gone into the Berlin investment program by years? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Unitep States Arp TO THE BERLIN INVESTMENT PROGRAM 


1. United States aid to the Berlin investment program between the fiscal years 
1949 and 1955 is as follows: 


{In millions] 


| Repayments} Surplus 


| 
| Dollar aid |from previous} property 
| } dollaraid | drawdown 














2. Of the total $473 million (comprising dollar aid, repayments, and surplus 
property drawdown) which has been obligated to the investment program, approx- 
imately $321 million has been obligated to private investment programs in the 
form of loans to Berlin industrial enterprise. Loans under the private invest- 
ment program are being amortized at an annual rate of about $9 million. These 
repaid funds are reassigned to new projects to further the economic recovery 
of West Berlin. Approximately $152 million has been obligated to the recon- 
struction program for public investment. 


3. Expenditures connected with the airlift, reserves for emergencies, and 
cultural activities are not included in the above table. 


CONTINUING AID 


Senator Dirksen. The only thing I wanted to get clear is this: If 
there is any aid that can be regarded as grant aid it would be entirely 
in that fund in Berlin. 

Ambassador Conant. Within the last 3 years. 

Senator DirksEN. It was actually a grant we made? 


Ambassador Conant. A grant to the Federal Republic for the use 
in Berlin. 


Senator Dirksen. That is right. 

Ambassador Conant. That has been very small. 

Senator Dirksen. I wanted to localize it so we had a picture exactly 
in dollars and cents what aid on a grant basis of all kinds may have 
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been made available and whether or not we would have to add to that 
fund or whether there was any recommendation to add to it. 

Ambassador Conant. I imagine that you will have a small‘amount 
in' the budget for continuing Berlin aid, but my guess is that it,would 
be very small. 

Senator Kincorn. You said you would get those figures. They 
will be made a part of the record? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. Then we will get an accurate answer 
to the question. 

Senator Kitcors. Are there any further questions? 


GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Senator DworsHak. One question, Doctor. How does the German 
school system compare with our own? Are they making good 
progress? 

Ambassador Conant. They are rebuilding the universities which 
were severely damaged. The whole European school system is 
entirely different than our own from a lot of points of view. I am 
afraid I don’t have any detailed knowledge of it because all of the 
pressures of denazification were going on long before I got there. 
I would suppose that it was functioning satisfactorily to them. 

There is some argument locally about how long children should 
go to school. My general impression would be that it is much more 
nearly the Germany of the Weimar Republic and bears very little 
relation to the Germany of Hitler’s time. 


ATTITUDE TOWARD UNITED STATES 


Senator DworsHak. Do you find any traces of hostility toward 
the United States because of our occupation? 

Ambassador Conant. I suppose there are individuals who write me 
from time to time because the houses were taken away. But the 
general impression is quite the contrary. I am always amazed how 
popular we seem to be. There are local problems, of course, where 
you have so many troops. You are bound to have problems there. 
As I said a number of times, it is a great tribute to both our officers 
and our soldiers and Germans that you can have that number of 
troops in a foreign country and have such good relations. I hear few 
cases where they are not good. 


SUPPORT COST FOR ALLIED ARMIES 


Senator MANSFIELD. Is the West German Republic paying the 
supporting cost or a portion of the supporting cost of the Allied armies 
there? 

Ambassador Conant. They are paying a support cost which they 
agreed to on a diminishing scale and that terminates on May 5, 1956. 
They agreed to do it for 1 year. They agreed to negotiate as to 
future payments, if any. Those negotiations are in progress. 

Senator MANnsFieLp. Could you give the committee an estimate of 
how much the West German Republic is paying out in support this 
fiscal year? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes, I can give you those figures. Mr. 
Reinstein is the man who carries the figures in his head. I think we 
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have a piece of paper on it. It is diminishing. We get a share of it 
because we were one of the three powers. Do you have the figure in 
your mind, Mr. Reinstein? 

Mr. Rernster. It is 3.2 billion deutschemarks. The American 
share comes to about $350 million. 

Senator MansrieLp. Altogether it is just slightly under a billion 
dollars? 

Mr. Rernstein. That is right. 

Senator MANSFIELD. There will be a renegotiation? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. But I can’t make any promises as to 
anything we are going to get after May 5, 1956. 

Senator Mansrretp. The payments under the present system would 
cease then, but would be subject to renegotiation? 

Ambassador Conant. Subject to negotiation is the word. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NET STAFFING IN GERMANY 


Senator Kincorr. Mr. Ambassador, you have answered these 
questions generally. I want to get a little specific. You have stated 
that the additional duties over there made it necessary to have a some- 
what higher budget than for a normal Embassy. I note for instance 
that you estimate in 1957 a total of 1,001 personnel as compared to 
1,010 in 1956, a reduction of only 9 positions. Why was it impossible 
to reduce that more than nine positions? 

Ambassador Conant. As I presented the budget last year, we cut 
it right down in that year and the year before to an Embassy staff. 
Nothing has changed in that time. I think we cut it as far as we 
possibly could. There is really nothing changed in the picture as I 
forecast it when I was before you and as it now exists. On the overall 
reduction I am frankly proud of that cut which shows how the person- 
nel has gone in the last 4 years. 

Senator Kitcorg. Can you put that in the record? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Net staffing in Germany (1961-67) 


} American 


1, 233 4,049 | 
911 | 2, 408 | 

651 1, 830 

446 | 1,089 | 


328 682 | 


- 1, 479 | 4,191 | 
| 


323 678 


OCCUPATION EXPENSE 


Senator Kitcore. There was a general impression that as soon as 
we reached a recognized representative staff over there that our staff 
would be just an Embassy staff and the mission would be abolished. 
But there is still a mission duty in Berlin? 

Ambassador Conant. That is right. 

Senator Kitcorr. The Berlin problem is separate but must be 
cared for as part of the operation in Germany? 
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Ambassador Conant. That is quite right. If I may say so, you 
should subtract from this total budget which runs to $6.252 million, 
$1.33 million for Berlin because that is really a separate thing. That 
leaves a smaller budget by nearly a million and a half. 

Senator Kinrcorer. It might still be classed as what we formerly 
valled an occupation expense? 

Ambassador Conant. It is an occupation expense. Although it 
doesn’t show in here we get nearly half of that back as occupation 
costs. I would like to emphasize that. 

Senator Kitcore. There is one question I would like to ask about 
our troops over there. Do we pay rent on the quarters? 

Ambassador Conant. Under the arrangements which expire May 
5 we have paid through the support costs—previously occupation 
costs—-that is, the Germans have paid it. 

Senator Kricore. That is credited on their support cost? 

Ambassador Conanr. Yes. It is one of the things that the support 
costs have been used for. If there are no more support costs that is 
another problem. Then there will have to be appropriated dollars. 


CONSULAR WORKLOAD 


Senator Kincorr. Has the workload in certain fields such as visa 
and passport work, as well as economic reporting, been reduced 
somewhat? 

Ambassador Conant. | think we may have some actual workload 
figures on that. I would like to ask Mr. Hefner, if you will let him 
speak to that. 

Mr. Herner. We do have figures on the consular workload. For 
fiscal year 1955, citizenship and passports, first half of 1955, 33,100; 
second half of 1955, 37,000. The first half of fiscal year 1956, 43,000. 

Immigration visas issued and refused, 17,000 in the first half of 1955, 
13,000 in the second half and 16,000 in the first half of fiscal year 1956. 

Nonimmigration visas issued, approximately 8,000 the first half, 
10,000 the second half; 9,300 the first half of 1956. 

Notarial services, 15,000 the first half, 16,000 the second half, and 
15,000 the first half of 1956. 

American vessels entered, approximately the same numbers; 246, 
208, 250. 

ECONOMIC REPORTING 


Senator Kricorr. How about the economic reporting costs? 

Mr. Herner. Sir, we do not have any statistics on the economic 
reporting. 

Senator Kitcorr. Would it be possible to get that information? 

Mr. Herner. Yes. 

Ambassador Conant. We would like to put that in the record if we 
could. We don’t have a breakdown. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 23-26.) 

Senator Kincorr. There has been considerable discussion in the 
committee on the question of economic reporting. 


COMMUNICATION AND TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


How about the communication and transportation costs? Is there 
any marked change over a year ago? 
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Mr. Herner. No. 

Ambassador Conant. The price of traveling on trains has gone up 
a great deal because we no longer have the advantage of occupation 
where we could tell them what the charge should be. They now tell 
us. That was again anticipated in the other budget. 

Mr. Herner. Whereas in the past it was possible to travel to any 
post within Germany for approximately $2.50, the commercial rates 
in effect since July 1, 1955, have increased as much as tenfold. This 
is best illustrated by the present fares to such points as Bremen, 
$13; Hamburg, $17; Munich, $21. That gives you an example of 
the additional costs. It shows that we are doing less travel but the 
costs are a tenfold increase. 

Senator Kitcorer. They are costs per passenger-mile? 

Mr. Herner. Yes. In addition there were similar increases in 
other cost. I can insert figures for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Preferential rates under the occupation contrasted with commercial rates currently 
charged 


Preferential | Current com- 





rates | mercial rate 
Freight rates (per 400 kilograms): 
From Bonn to: 
Bremen es i Moe ii $3. 07 $13.17 
Dusseldorf . . c 3. 07 4.05 
Frankfort. -__- ‘i 3. 07 8. 21 
Hamburg 3. 07 16. 69 
Munich_-_.-- J : — i 3.07 19.14 
Stuttgart 3. 07 13.17 
Communications: 
Telephone extensions (per line (yearly)) ee 21. 43 96. 42 
International leased lines (per year): ! 
Telephone, Mehlem-Paris_----_- . 6, 871. 00 16, 464. 00 
Telegraph, Mehlem-Paris.__-_- 2, 100. 00 8, 266. 00 
Telegraph, Mehlem-Vienna 7 


7, 813. 00 15, 322. 00 
(2 &7, 682. 00 


Radio link, Mehlem-Frankfort_- 


Includes cost of all agencies using lines. 


2 No charge. 

Note.—The increased costs due to loss of preferential rates, which are included in this budget are: 
MEG casi denkienuikh ta weae ede aaatdaneehieg ae ates abaennciun witinte wae ... $16, 202 
Freight Se ok iin actiatabgaiesaa saw Sowasd -- 4,620 
NNORRIINN Soto cawanceekenemsiman ale saeco = i ig engieera osc - 63,085 

Es vnnaveuenne Sete weeek ils sh ett tae grandcie nesters sb ian aaieoa rae pitas ioia ner a aia ageiatay? a 


AMBASSADOR’S TRAIN 


Senator Kitcorr. How about the Ambassador’s train; is that used 
much? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. That is a vital link. That is paid for 
by the Germans. That goes to occupation costs. It doesn’t cost the 
American taxpayer anything. That is a vital link between Bonn and 
Berlin. We have been using it. The Russians always let it go 
through. We feel it is important to keep that. Actually it saves the 
American taxpayer money because we figure that the transportation 
would cost some twenty or thirty thousand American dollars, as I 
remember the figures, whereas actually the Germans provide this as 
part of the occupation functions in Berlin and have never complained 
about it. 

Senator Kirgore. Do you not think the fact that that is an 
Ambassador’s train is a safeguard in getting to and from Berlin? 
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Ambassador Conant. It is a secure train. That is just the point. 

Senator Kiteore. It is much better as a safeguard than if you were 
just running a train and buying tickets on it? 

Ambassador Conant. There is no comparison. 

Senator Dirksen. What will happen, Mr. Ambassador, when that 
train finally loses its occupation status? 

Ambassador Conant. It won’t because we operate it out of Berlin. 
It is part of the Berlin occupation cost. We count it as a way of 
getting into Berlin. The day Berlin ceases to be occupied, of course, 
we won’t need the train. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought maybe they might devest it of its 
status. 

Ambassador Conant. No. There has been no complaint from 
the Berlin side of having this as part of the Berlin occupation cost. 


INCREASE IN AMERICAN TOURISTS TO GERMANY 


Senator Kircorr. Could you give the committee any statistics on 
the increase of American tourists to Germany? 

Ambassador Conant. I am sure it must be very large but that is 
just a personal opinion. We can get you the figures. It is very 
arge, and I think it is very fine. They are very welcome there. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Number of United States tourists to Federal Republic of Germany 


j i 
Summer season} Winter season 
(April to Sep- | (October to Total 
tember) March) 





290, 600 139, 300 | 429, 900 
344, 800 155, 500 | 500, 300 
429, 700 rie 





ADDITIONAL WORKLOAD DUE TO TOURISTS 


Senator Kincors. Is the staff able to cope with the additional 
tourist workload? 

Ambassador Conant. I think if it doesn’t increase too much it 
would be mostly on the consulates, I suppose. Do you want to 
comment on that? 

Mr. Herner. Mostly on the consulates. I think the figures we 
gave you before give you some indication of the tourist traffic, namely 
the passports figure. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I am not acquainted with what 
happened in Germany but basing it on the worldwide situation I 
believe that when tourists are going to a country like Germany many 
of them will go to the Embassies and consulates for the purpose of 
obtaining the opinion of some of the officers about developments in 
Germany. 

I know that in the countries where I have been, if there are many 
tourists it takes more time of our officers to talk to them. For 
instance, take the economic section of most Embassies. Many 
tourists will be American businessmen who will want to get something 
of the lowdown on the economic situation of Germany or whatever 
country it may be. They frequently make these visits which take 
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up the time of the officers there. I think it is time that is worth while. 
They should give this attention to these tourists. 

1 am quite sure, Mr. Ambassador, if you look over the work of your 
economic section you will find that they spend a considerable amount 
of time talking to these visitors that come in. 

Ambassador Conant. I am sure of that. 

Senator Krucore. I think that all Members of Congress get requests 
frequently from businessmen who want letters of introduction to the 
embassies in order that they may get business information on purely 
business trips. They are not tourists. They want to make local 
contacts for business purposes and feel the embassy is the appropriate 
place to make that contact. 


ECONOMIC SECTION OF EMBASSY 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, may I make a further remark? 
You suggested perhaps you might want to get an idea of the cost of 
the economic reporting. W ould you mind if I suggest a cost of the 
economic section rather than economic reporting, because the eco- 
nomic sections have a tremendous amount of work to do in addition 
to just the actual reports that go in? Maybe they could break down 
in these reports, as far as they can, the various tasks which the eco- 
nomic sections have to perform. 

Senator Kiicors. I wish you would get those figures and break it 
down as far as possible. 


Mr. Herner. We do have those figures if you want them for the 
record now. 


Senator Kitcors. We will make the figures a part of the record at 
this point. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


Economic staff in Germany, 1957 


American 


Officers Clerks 


Embassy: 
Office of the Director ___- pieosesteke 
Commercial Attaché Division. _- 
Finance, Industry, and Program Division ieee 
T ransport and Communications perenne itnacaediies 


Total 


Berlin: 
Economie Unit___-- 
Eastern Affairs Unit. 


| oxmame 





_ 
“i 








Consulates: 
Bremen. 


Bie cic csx ne re 
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The cost of this work during fisca) vear 1957 is estimated at $573,000. Follow- 
ing is an explanation of the work of this staff: 


American 
er Local 
Officers Clerks 


Office of the Director 2 | 


| 
| 
} 
} 


The Director of the Office of Economic Affairs serves the dual role of economic 
counselor and Chief of the ICA special miission. A staff assistant is included in 
this item. 


American 


Officers Clerks 








Commercial attaché 





The commercial attaché is responsible for three basic economic functions: 
Commercial reporting 
Economic reporting 
Control of East-West trade 

The commercial attache and his deputy devote most of their time to negotia- 
tions affecting trade and advising and assisting businessmen. Important nego- 
tiations affecting trade include commercial policy matters, liberalization of 
restrictions on dollar imports, and implementation of the treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and navigation. 

Two officers are concerned with economic reporting, including broad analyses 
of economic developments, reports of governmental action affecting trade, report- 
ing under the comprehensive economic reporting program, world trade directory 
reports and trade opportunity reports. The required reporting involves coordi- 
nating reports from the consulates and other officers at the mission and super- 
vision of the local reporting staff of the mission. 

Two oflicers are assigned to East-West trade controls, including analyzing the 
effectiveness of controls, working to strengthen German cooperation in carrying 
out joint control objectives, negotiating with appropriate authorities in cases of 
known or suspected diversion of goods, and recommending administrative action. 
In the current negotiations with the Soviets, East-West trade will become a 
critical issue and the protection of Western interests will require close study and 
effective action. Trade between the two parts of Germany presents a_ special 
problem as contrasted with trade between two completely separate nations, 


: | 
American 


Local 





Finance, Industry, and Program Division 





This unit will undertake the principal economic work related to the establish- 
ment of German military forces. Specific tasks include: 

1. (a) Analyzing developments in the German economy and in the govern- 
mental budgetary and fiscal situation to arrive at a United States position 
on German defense capabilities. 

(b) Participating in the negotiation and implementation of a revised 
finance convention to provide for the support of allied forces in Germany 
within the framework of WEU and of a revised agreement on the status of 
allied forces in Germany. 

2. (a) Participating with the military in costing analyses of the German 
forces buildup. 
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(b) Coordinating the economic aspects of procurement problems of the 
allied forces in Germany, including representing the interest of the United 
States on the Joint Supply Board. 

3. (a) Reviewing German industrial capabilities for defense and relating 
these capabilities to requirements of the German Armed Forces. 

(b) Assessing the economic aspects of production problems of allied forces 
in Germany, including negotiating agreements and generally facilitating 
United States offshore procurement in Germany. 

(c) Participating in the negotiation and implementation of the mutual 
defense assistance agreement and a defense patent agreement. 

The success in achieving United States objectives in this area, involving 
millions of United States funds and political and military stakes of the highest 
order, will depend in large measure on the care, thoroughness, and understanding 
which go into the basic economic staff work. 

In addition to matters primarily concerning the German military buildup, this 
unit has heavy workloads in a wide variety of areas of important concern to the 
United States. These include: 

1. Winding up problems arising from the war and the occupation in the 
fields of external assets, United States claims against Germany, restitution 
of economic property, compensation claims, Germany’s external debt in- 
cluding validation of German bonds and foreign investments in Germany. 

2. Working out tax arrangements to avoid double taxation and obtaining 
tax exemption or relief from certain activities of joint concern. 

3. Handling problems in the atomic energy field and negotiating military 
weapons agreements. 

4. Negotiating with the Federal Republic on Berlin aid and East Zone 
property. 

5. Negotiating terms of sale of United States surplus property. 


American 


ee Ey Local 
Officers Clerks 


Transport and communications 


The staff consists of the chief of unit who serves as civil air attaché, a tele- 
communications attaché, a transport officer, the administrator of Templehof 
Airport, and an assistant air and transport officer. The functions of this unit 
were subject to control by the occupation authorities until the last days of the 
occupation and many activities remain subject to residual rights and responsi- 
bilities of the United States. 

The German civil aviation is expanding rapidly within Germany and throughout 
the world. Matters affecting United States carriers and protection of their 
interests require close attention and time-consuming negotiations. Air traffic 
to and from Berlin remains subject to Allied control. The Templehof Airport, 
in the United States sector of Berlin, is under United States administration. 

Vital and highly technical problems are encountered in the telecommunications 
field. The functions involve: 

(a) Dealing with the Federal Republic on telecommunication matters 
affecting Allied forces, including negotiating the rates to be paid for such 
services, 

(b) Representing the United States on the frequency committee to be 
established, as a successor to the present basic frequency board, to allocate 
frequencies required for security purposes by the forces. 

(c) Working out arrangements and evaluating problems of communications 
access to Berlin. 

In the field of surface transportation, the mission must negotiate with the 
Federal Republic regarding the transportation problems of the Armed Forces. 
This major responsibility of the unit analyzing, planning and negotiating in 
problems of access to Berlin which are subject to continuing Soviet harassments. 
Transportation problems which are central to the planning and maintenance of 
the Berlin stockpile are dealt with by this unit. 
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Berlin 





American 


ae eneriera ain snaetcbatam mn Local 
' Officers | Clerks 


i 
| 


nO a ll 4 | 2 | 10 


The ineffectiveness of the Communists to infence the Berliners politically has 
led them to rely upon economic pressure in their attempts to demoralize the 
people. The isolated position of the city itself creates difficult problems of supply 
marketing and communications. The economic life of the city must therefore be 
observed closely to assure its continued successful development. The staff also 
participates with representatives of the city government and business community, 
and of the Federal Republic, in programs to strengthen the economy of the city. 
These include investment, stockpile, work relief, refugee housing and building 
programs. 


American 
ee Local 
Officers Clerks 


Eastern Affairs unit ‘ | 


The economic officers of the Eastern Affairs staff report on economic develop- 
ments in East Germany and the East sector of Berlin and advise on couater- 
measures to Communist economic harassment of Berlin. 


American 


Officers Clerks 


Consulates. ll 


Because the capital at Bonn is not a major center ot the economic life of West 
Germany, the economic reporting from the consulates is of particular importance. 
The staffs assigned to each consulate are given special responsibilities for reporting 
on the industry and commerce for which their area is the focal point. Thus 
Dusseldorf is responsible for the coal and steel reports for all of Germany and 
Hamburg for the ship-building industry. In addition, each consulate is respon- 
sible for reporting on general economic developments in the district. 


PROBLEMS OF INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


Senator Mansrig.p. I want to commend Secretary Henderson 
for what he has just said because there is a lot of strain and unpub- 
licized business attached to all these embassies. I think when we 
consider appropriations we ought to recognize the fact that many calls 
are made and many requests for help above and beyond the call of 
duty are answered by Members of the Congress; their friends, business- 
men, plain tourists, and others. It costs a lot of money, it takes a lot 
of time, and it incurs no small degree of ability to handle these large 

oups. 

O Semeee Dirxsen. Mr. Chairman, it just seems to me that before 
too long, if not already, we are going to have to deal with this question 
of growing numbers of American citizens who are traveling abroad. 

Frankly, when you extract heavy taxes out of our people they are 
entitled to a little direction and guidance when they get abroad. 
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They may not go there for business, but I would not know where 
they would go if they did not to your shop. 

I think soon we will have to make a formal setup and recognize it 
and pay for it as a proper adjunct of representation in a ‘foreign 
country. It will grow. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Incidentally, Mr. Ambassador, of course as it grows it is likely to 
tax your representation alllowance right out of the picture. 

Ambassador Conant. I am well aware of that. 

Senator Dirksen. That is one of those controversial things that 
always get some opprobrious tag attached to it in the discussions. 
But quite aside from that it is a tremendous problem. I think 
Congress ought to realistically deal with it. 

Ambassador Conant. It is not only on the Ambassador and his 
staff but it is on these consulates. Our representation allowance is 
really not adequate not only in Bonn, but for the consulates as well. 

Senator Kitcore. I note the figure is $30,000. 

Ambassador Conant. It is the same figure as last year. 

Senator Krigorer. How nearly adequate is that? 

Mr. Herner. We a the out-of-pocket expenses that we have 
estimated this year. ou know this $30,000 is distributed among 
over 90 officers of the stall not only in the embassy but in the consu- 
lates. 

Senator Kitcorr. You remember I asked you if you could not get 
me some figures of out-of-pocket expenses? 

Mr. Herner. Yes. 

Senator Kiitcore. I wish you would furnish them for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Actual out-of-pocket expenses for representation during fiscal year 1955 
Chief of Mission/Ambassador 


1 The Ambassador was away from the post most of May and June; therefore, the out-of-pocket expendi- 
tures for representation are less than might have been expected. 


ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION FUNDS NEEDED 


Ambassador Conant. They would be greater because the whole 
standard of living in Germany has gone up so. _ In the days when they 
were poor and hardly had any money, the entertaining was a mini- 
mum. The entertaining that an ambassador must do now is on a 
scale comparable to London or Paris. 

Senator MansrieLp. Mr. Chairman, before Senator Dirksen goes 
I want to say he has made a good point there and I think we ought to 
face up to this question of representation and see that enough money 
is allowed. After all, it is for the prestige and dignity of this country. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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SITUATION IN ITALY 


Senator Kitrcors. Mrs. Luce, our Ambassador to Italy, mentioned 
that the tourist business was so great, and the number of letters 
written to get audiences with the Pope and matters of that kind so 
voluminous, that it had worked her staff day and night and she needed 
additional personnel to take care of the problem. 

I think she has the figures to back her up on the quantity of cor- 
respondence as well as the making of engagements and things of that 
kind that must be done. 

I think you will probably find the same situation prevalent certainly 
all over Europe and practically all over the world. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, wherever there is travel, wherever 
American citizens travel there are tremendous burdens thrown on our 
missions. As the Senator from Illinois said a moment ago, I think it 
is our duty to look after these people. I don’t think it is right that 
we can help only businessmen or we can help only some people for 
some specific purpose. It is our duty to help every American citizen 
in every way we can that is appropriate. 

I don’t think we should take the place of an American express 
company, but it is appropriate to give the citizen background informa- 
tion and assistance. I think it is the duty of our people to do so. 

Senator Kincore. Do you not think it is better to take care of them 
in advance by proper guidance than to let them get in trouble which 
will take 10 or 15 times as much money and trouble to vet them out, 
and possibly create an international incident? 


REPRESENTATION A POSITIVE PROGRAM ACTIVITY 


Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I address myself to the 
question of representation allowance. We have been giving this 
matter considerable study during the last year. We feel that the 
representation allowance should not be approached from a point of 
view of “how much is the officer out of pocket, how much is the ambas- 
sador or the consul out of pocket,”’ but from the point of view “‘is this 
being used for the best interests of the United States; can the personal 
contacts which are made with the help of entertainment or representa- 
tion allowances advance the United States further than the same 
amount of funds spent in other ways?” 

Balancing the way we spend our funds in various areas, just how 
valuable is representation? We have come to the opinion that we 
should not apologize for our representation. We should not consider 
it as unmentionable. We should consider representation as a positive 
program activity, and we should emphasize to every officer in the 
Service, from the ambassador down to a vice consul, that part of his 
work is to make contacts at the appropriate level with the officials 
of the country where he is stationed. 

The American Government should see that he is given a reasonable 
amount of funds so that he can make those contacts in a way that 
accords with the prestige of the United States. 

Later on, when we appear before the committee, we shall discuss 
this more in detail. But since the matter came up this moment I 
hope you don’t mind if I tell you this. 

Senator Kircore. I think you are approaching it from the con- 
structive point. ‘The reason T asked for out-of-pocket expense was 
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to give us some idea of the expense of properly doing a job. I visited 
USI A offices in other places where it was frequently necessary to 
take a foreign newspaper editor out to lunch. That was the best 
way of making a contact and practically the only way. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Kinrgore. I do not think we have been approaching it 
realistically. 

PERSONNEL INTEGRATION PROGRAM 


Of the approximately 200 American civilian officers in the German 
program, about how many were formerly in the departmental service 
and were integrated into the Foreign Service in the last year or so? 

Ambassador Conant. I am afraid I haven’t got thatone. We would 
have to look that up. 

Mr. Herner. But the percentage of personnel who were formerly 
in the Department and are now in Germany is probably small. All 
of our political divisions have long-time Foreign Service officers; most 
of our economic staff likewise. 

Senator Kincors. I was trying to arrive at a figure regarding this 
integration program because you have had to go into others. I do 
not know whether it was in Germany that I was told that certain 
people in the economic section have to be integrated because they could 
not be spared. ‘They were men who could not be replaced by the 
career service. If they could become career Foreign Service per- 
sonnel that would be an incentive to stay on the job. Is that not 
right? 

Mr. Herner. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Of the Foreign Service officers now in Germany, 42 have entered the Foreign 
Service Officer Corps under the Secretary’s integration program, the so-called 
Wriston program. 

Senator Kiieore. I think you have an economic man in Germany 
in that exact category. 

Mr. Herner. Yes. 

Senator Kitcore. I think there is also one in France. 


GERMAN CAREER EMPLOYEES 


Senator MansFieLtp. Mr. Ambassador, how many people do you 
have attached to your Embassy who have made a career out of Ger- 
many since the end of the war? 

Ambassador Conant. A very, very few left now. The fact, the 
thing that impresses me is that in the short time I have been there, in 
3 years, almost everybody has turned over. 

For instance there is not a consul general in Germany that was 
there when I came. 

Senator MANSFIELD. I was not thinking of the State Department. 
I was thinking of the people in the so-called temporary agencies which 
seem to have a habit of becoming permanent. It was my under- 
standing that you had a lot of people in Germany who were making 
a career of shifting from one agency to another at a very high salary 
and had a very nice life. 

Ambassador Conant. No. 
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Senator MANsFIELD. That does not apply to the State Department 
because the rules apply to those folks there—— 

Ambassador Conant. The only two other agencies, the ICA—— 

Senator Mansrretp. I do not know whether it is in the State 
Department or not. 

Ambassador Conant. With us it is an integrated shop: ICA and 
USIA. I think with the exception of 1 or 2 men—certainly a very 
few people, again these people are all new faces. The few I know 
are bilingual and know the situation. 

For example, I have a man working with me because I need him 
very badly and he has been of the greatest help to me in preparing 
my speeches, and has been there since the end of the war. He is 
there because I particularly requested him to stay on. 

Senator MANsFIELD. There are exceptions. 

Ambassador Conant. I would think that the numbers were small 
and in every case there was a very special reason why you should 
have that man because of his knowledge of Germany and the German 
background. 

Senator Mansrie.p. All these people are now without question 
under the control of the Ambassador? 

Ambassador Conant. That is true in my case. We have that 
arrangement with USIA and with ICA. 


STAFF HOUSING 


Senator Kitcorr. What is the situation on staff housing? Do we 
have Government-owned housing for staff? 

Ambassador Conant. We discussed this in the past. 

Senator Kitcore. | want it in the record. 

Ambassador Conant. We have a large project at Bonn that was 
built at the beginning of the move of the capital to Bonn, which we 
operate. We have housing in other consulate areas. 

Mr. Herner. Bremen and Frankfurt. We have housing in Bremen 
and the Frankfurt project will return to the city of Frankfurt. 

Senator Kitcorre. I am sadly aware of the Government housing in 
Bremen. There is no contemplation for the construction of office 
facilities? 

Ambassador Conant. No. 

Mr. Herner. The only consulate which is under construction is in 
Munich. 

Ambassador Conant. You know we turned back to the Germans a 
good deal of the big buildings there on the Rhine. 

Senator Kiicore. I want this in the record. 

Ambassador Conant. Yes, sir. 

Senator Green. May I ask a question there? 

Senator Kitcore. Go right ahead, Senator. 

Senator Green. It is very pleasant to see you here, Mr. Ambassa- 
dor. 

Ambassador Conant. Thank you. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator Green. Of the diplomatic service in Germany, how many 
employees are appointees? . 
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Ambassador Conant. The budget we are presenting here includes 
323 Americans in all of Germany. That is for the consulates and 
Berlin and Bonn. 

Senator Green. That does not include, however, the higher 
officers? 

Ambassador Conant. That is all the people, as I read the record. 
That is the higher officers and regular clerks. Then we have 668 
locals. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Could you state for the record how many 
consuls general you have in Germany? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes; six. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Six consuls general? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. 

Senator GREEN. Could you break that down as to how many are 
career men? 

Ambassador Conant. All consuls general are career men. 

Senator GREEN. I mean the other 323. 

Mr. Henperson. We haven’t got that. 

Senator GREEN. Will you furnish it for the record? 

Ambassador Conant. Surely. Of the 323 Americans those would 
be clerks and officers; or would you like it just for the officers? 

Senator GREEN. No; all of them. 

Ambassador Conant. Officers and clerical and then of the officers, 
how many are career men. 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


CAREER PERSONNEL IN GERMANY 
With the exception of the Ambassador and 21 officers, all of the 323 Americans 
in this budget assigned to Germany are career personnel. Two of the twenty-one 
are administrative officers, highly experienced in the operation of Embassy 
facilities. The other officers are highly specialized personnel engaged in legal 
or technical functions concerned with completion of occupation tasks in West 


Germany or the maintenance of the occupation in Berlin; of these, 10 are in 
Berlin. 


LENGTH OF TOUR OF DUTY IN GERMANY 


Senator MAnsFreLp. What is the status of home leave for the per- 
sonnel in Germany? 

Ambassador Conant. That is a detailed question. I would like to 
have somebody from Washington or Mr. Hefner speak to it. 

Mr. Herner. There is provision here in the budget. 

Senator Green. Another question along the same line: What is the 
average term that they have already served, these 323? 

Ambassador Conant. I could not give you the average figure. We 
can get it. My impression is that it is far too short. They are 
always leaving. That is my complaint. The Germans complain of 
it very bitterly. 

Senator GREEN. I do not understand the answer. 

Ambassador Conant. I haven’t got the average figure. We would 
have to calculate it. My general impression is that they are there 
too short of time. 

Senator Green. I am trying to bring that out by figures to prove 
it and not just an estimate. 

Ambassador Conant. We will try to get that for you. 


72241—56——3 
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Senator GREEN. I am in accord with you. I do not see how we can 
expect to have efficient service with so few people there that have been 
there any length of time. I have been amazed, being in a room of 
15 staff and asking them all, to find tbere was only 1 there would had 
been there only 6 months. That was an extreme case. They did not 
even know what their job was about. 

What would be your remedy for such a situation? 

Ambassador Conanr. To keep them in that tour of duty longer. I 
can now supply the figures because Mr. Hefner has done a little arith- 
metic. He says it is between 2 and 2% years as the average time. 

Senator Green. What would be your suggestion to improve the 
situation? 

Ambassador Conant. I would think a 4-year tour of duty is about 
right, broken by home leave. 

Senator GREEN. That comes out to 24 years? 

Ambassador Conant. No, sir 

Mr. Herner. The proposal would be 2 years in Germany, then home 
leave and then return to Germany for another 2 years. 

Senator Green. Two years would not include any home leave; but 
the 24% years would? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. And then have them come back for 
another 2 years. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, may I say something about this? 
I have also been concerned for some time about the rapid turnover in 
our missions both in the hardship posts and in the posts that are not 
hardship posts. We have had some discussions just recently about 
this. 

Now that we are making it possible for everybody to come home 
after 2 years for home leave we are trying to adopt a policy that, except 
in unusual circumstances and in an unhealthful post, a person will 
have service of 2 years, have home leave and go back for a further 

2-year period. 

In hardship posts we have a little more difficulty. That arises from 
the fact that our housing is still so bad and the living conditions are so 
bad in these posts that it is quite difficult to ask an officer with a 
fs umily to go to one of these posts and stav 4 vears. Some are willing 
to do it, but some meet revolt on the distaff side when they try to do it. 
It is a problem we are studying. We may even eventually come up 
to Congress and suggest that officers at hardship posts have a home 
leave after 18 months and then go back again for another 18 months’ 
period so they would be there, in effect, 3 years and 3 months. It is 
a problem which is not easy to solve. The easiest way to solve it would 
be for us to have proper living conditions in a hardship post. But 
that will take a number of years. 

Senator GREEN. Would you agree with the Ambassador in what 
he said? 

Mr. Henprerson. I do. I agree we have too many transfers. 

Senator GREEN. That makes it very expensive to the Government, 
does it not? 

Mr. Henperson. It makes it expensive to the Government. 

Senator GREEN. I mean for the service they get they are paid too 
much. 

Mr. Henperson. I am not thinking so much about the travel 
expense which is something you must not ignore. I am thinking 
about the value of the officers to the mission. 
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Senator GrEEN. That is what I have in mind. 

Mr. Henperson. If a man stays 2 years in his post, the first year 
he is getting settled, and we don’t want him to spend the second 
year thinking about going away; we want him to work 2 more years. 


EFFECT OF PERSONNEL TRANSFERS 


Senator KitrGore. On these transfers the various embassies are 
frequently for some little time without the services of anybody in 
that particular job? 

Mr. Henprerson. Yes, it is a very serious situation. 

Senator Kirgore. Which seriously handicaps the embassies? 

Mr. Henperson. I would like, Mr. Chairman, to make one amend- 
ment to what I said, and that is to do with voung officers who are just 
entering the service. Sometimes it is better for them not to stay 
longer than 2 years so they can broaden their experience somewhat 
before they start serving the long term. 

Senator Green. In other words, it is difficult to make a general 
rule applying to them all, but you ought to be able to make up a 
series of rules to benefit the service. 

\ rv. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator GREEN. So that vou can get more efficient work from those 
in the service? 

Senator MANSFIELD. I note in the justification presented by the 
Ambassador under ‘Transfer and home-leave travel” it states at 
page $5: 

Nevertheless, it is anticipated that travel wili be deferred for approximately 30 
eligible employees due to workloads and other reasons requiring their presence 
beyond the normal tour of duty, thus leaving 132 employees as potential travelers 

That is going to create a serious situation; is it not? 

Ambassador Conant. Yes, it is, unfortunately. 


EDUCATIONAL ALLOWANCES 
Senator Kitcore. Doctor, is adequate education being provided to 


dle pe ndent children of foreign service personnel stationed in Germany 
under the educational allowance authorization? 


\mbassador Conant. Yes; that is, to the recent action. I think 
2 years ago I spoke of that and ventured to hope something would be 
done and it has been done. The problem is satisfactorily in band. 


Senator Kitcgorr. Then you would say as an educator that they 
were getting satisfactory education? 

\mbassador Conant. Yes, I think those schools are very good. 
They are American schools and considering the handicaps they are 
operating under—they are operated by the Army and Air Force 
they are satisfactory. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING FOR AMERICAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Kincore. Strictly applying to the German situation, what 
is the situation respecting language instruction of our a per- 
sonnel? Last vear the committee provided funds to expand Foreign 
Service training abroad after finding a great lack of language training 
in the Service. What about that in Germany? 
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Ambassador Conant. I will have to ask for the figures on that. 

Mr. Herner. There is in the budget an item of $14,000 for language 
training and we are conducting courses in Germany, and_ the 
Institute is conducting courses here in the language training. 

Senator Kitcore. But are people taking advantage of it? 

Mr. Herner. Yes, sir. We run at least five classes daily in the 
German language. ; 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Krrcore. The United States information program is quite 
a sizable budget for Germany, which has one-half for salaries of 
American and local personnel. Would you care to comment on that 
particular phase of the program? 

Ambassador Conant. I would like to enthusiastically endorse the 
entire program. I think it has been an excellent program. I was 
sorry it was necessary to cut it back as it was some years ago for 
financial reasons. I think it was unfortunate. I think it has done a 
first-rate job. I think these America houses that they have, to use 
the English expression, have been wonderful centers not only from the 
American point of view but from the philosophy of the whole free 
world. What they are doing in Berlin with Rias—we will celebrate 
the 10th anniversary on the 5th of February—that is a tremendous 
industry we have against the Soviets because it is heard in spite of 
jamming in the Soviet Zone. It has done a splendid job. 

Senator Kitcore. You think, then, it is helpful to the morale in 
West Germany? 

Ambassador Conant. Very much so. 

Senator Krucore. I believe that work done with our allies will 
really pay off more dollar for dollar than work done outside our friendly 
area. In other words, keeping the friendship of our allies and friends 
is very valuable and I think even more valuable than trying to stir 
up disruption some place else. 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. 

Senator Kiitcore. We can appraise the result there. One man in 
Germany told me that it was an education to them in the use of what 
vou might call free libraries where anyone could get to see any book 
in the library. That had not been customary in Europe. The 
libraries had been closed libraries, frequently just collections of books 
and only open to a few people. The library service we were giving 
him was really an educational library service. 

Ambassador Conant. Yes. That is open-shelf system. That is of 
great value. 

Senator Kircore. Also the cataloging system we use which gets 
the subject matter together is an innovation over there. 

Ambassador Conant. I would hope that if the money were avail- 
able in another budget that there would be more of these libraries 
under German-American sponsorship. We had America houses. 
They changed the title and the Germans are sharing in the manage- 
ment of them and I think that has been very good. 1 would like to see 
that number expanded particularly in the areas of Germany where we 
were not before because they were the British and French Zone. 
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AGRICULTURAL ATTACHES 


Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Chairman, could I make a statement 
and ask a question? 

Senator Kitcore. Yes. 

Senator MANsFIELD. I think the record ought to show that the 
chairman of this subcommittee, Senator Kilgore, is the man mainly 
responsible for these educational benefits which now accrue to the 
State Department personnel. The question is, as [ understand it, 
the agricultural attachés do not report directly to the ambassador but 
do report directly to the Secretary of Agriculture. Is that correct? 

Ambassador Conant. I see him all the time and talk to him. I 
don’t know that I have ever challenged his authority. 

Senator MANSFIELD. What is the law? 

Ambassador Conant. I don’t know what the law is. 

Mr. Herner. Under Executive Order 10575 the ambassador has 
the responsibility for foreign policy direction in the country and as 
such he would exercise that responsibility over the agricultural attaché. 
The law does state that he reports direct to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

OVERTIME IN PRINTING PLANT 


Senator Kitcore. I have only one other question. We discussed 
the printing office a great deal. Would there be a cheaper method 
of doing the printing that would give us good service? 

Mr. Herner. Sir, we are happy to report that following your visit 
we checked very carefully into the overtime problem we discussed 
and since October 1955 overtime has been reduced from an average 
of 1,600 hours per month to 400 hours per month. 

Senator Kingore. That, of course, has reduced the cost of the 
printing? 

Mr. Herner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kincore. Are the employees satisfied with the present 
arrangement? 

Mr. Herner. The employees are a little more satisfied with the 
present arrangement, because we have examined the wage scale there 
which was not revised since 1954 and have provided for a 6-percent 
increase in wages. But at the same time we have stipulated that 
overtime for most of the projects must be eliminated. 

Senator Kirgorr. Any further questions? If not, is there any- 
thing else you want to bring up, Doctor? 

Ambassador Conant. No. Thank you very much for this oppor- 
tunity to present the program. 


COMPARISON OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES FOR ARMY VERSUS 
STATE PERSONNEL 


Senator MAaNnsFIELD. May I ask one more question, please? Get- 
ting back to the question of representation, is there a difference in 
representation allowances which the Army personnel gets and the 
State Department personnel, and if so, in what direction does it go? 
Ambassador Conant. I really don’t know. 
Senator MAnsFIELD. Do any of your assistants? 
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Mr. Henprerson. Mr. Chairman, I can’t say with regard to Ger- 
many. I would say that usually the ambassador gets the larger 
representation allowance than his attachés. But the attachés all the 
way up and down the line, as a rule, get a much greater representation 
allowance than the members of the State Department staff do. 

Senator MANSFIELD. That is what I wanted to bring out. The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force attachés are given considerably more in 
the way of representation allowance than members of the embassy 
outside of the ambassador? 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Maybe in some instances they get more? 

Mr. HenprErson. Yes. 

Senator Kincorr. Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Thursday, January 12, 1956, the hear- 
ing was recessed.) 








DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1956 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to call, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Carl Hayden, temporarily presiding. 
Present: Senators Johnson, Hayden, Bridges, Smith, and Dirksen. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


STATEMENTS OF HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., ATTORNEY GENERAL; 
S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL: AND E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HAYDEN 


Senator ELavpeN. The subcommittee will be in order. 

The subcommittee chairman, Senator Johnson, has been unavoidably 
detained but will be here shortly. 

The committee this morning will consider the budget estimates sub- 
mitted for the Department of Justice and the amendments requested 
to the House bill. The total budget estimates were $255,880,000, and 
the House allowed $215,965,000, or a reduction of $19,915,000. 

The Department asks that $17,950,000 of the House reduction be 
restored to the bill. 

AMENDMENTS AND JUSTIFICATIONS 


Phe record will show the Department’s letter dated April 30, on the 
amendments requested, together with supporting statistical tables. 
(The material referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF JUST ICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1956. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations, Departments of State and 
Justice, the Judiciary, and Related Agencies, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: The Department would like very much to have your 
committee consider amendments to the Department of Justice appropriation 
bill (H. R, 10721) for the fiscal year 1957, as indicated in the following schedule. 
These items were contained in the original budget submission but were not 
approved by the House. 
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| 
House House Restoration 
Item | Budget allowance | reduction requested 

ae Ae CLL CLL 
General administration__......-- peaieees tamara $2, 950,000 | — $2, 900, 000 $50, 000 | $50, 000 
General legal activities. ........-. bikireeickaniie una 10, 420, 000 10, 020, 000 400, 000 | 400, 000 
oi ot ccnnn pr ncanaeninkncae 4, 265, 000 TD inn a auiencte meee ed waiewemasinnecn i 
United States attorneys and marshals----.-...- 19, 225, 000 19, 000, 000 225, 000 | 225, 000 
Special temporary attorneys and assistants ----- 300, 000 100, 000 200, 000 | 200, 000 
on Slice teas ca IS 1, 600, 000 1, 450, 000 TIO Es sicnsereences 
Claims of persons of Japanese ancestry - -..--.---- 210, 000 DOD Wks énvinocbucnte ae eee 
Legal activities and general administration. 38, 970, 000 37, 945, 000 1, 025, 000 875, 000 
Federal Bureau of Investigation___--.._......-- 95, 510, 000 95, 510, 000 | --.--- ene aiid a tnmcsetole ane 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. ---_-- 49, 000, 000 47, 550, 000 | 1, 450, 000 |-.-----_- : 
Federal Prison System---.-.-...-- aceewgasheen ee 52, 400, 000 34, 960,000 | 17, 440, 000 | 17, 075, 000 
Total appropriated funds-_...........--..- 235, 880,000 | 215, 965, 000 19, 915, 000 | 17, 950, 000 
Office of Alien Property.............-- sible eae 3, 000, 000. ~ 8, 000, 000 ecktuebbarl diecast secs 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc._...........-.-- 950, 000 950, 000 |--------- cpu cae cates 

Total limitations...........-..-.-.------- | 3,950,000} 3,950,000 |...........--.) ; 
IG sseisicccttisintceersianianil | 239, 830,000 | 219, 915, 000 | 19, 915,000 | 17, 950, 000 





Your earnest consideration of these requests will be appreciated. We will be 


glad to furnish such further information as may be desired during hearings on 
the bill. 


Yours sincerely, 


S. A. ANDRETTA, 
Administrative Assistant Attorney General. 
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Summary of obligations by objects 











| 
| | | 
i | | 
1955, actual /1956, estimate |1957, estimate 
i | 
| | 
a aoe ae ea see “ 
ai | 
Personal services. .....- imuinmasacpaes $152, 274, 358 | $174, 260,711 | $178, 413,351 
ivel eae tksaenaiananaia Gencia 8, 712, 402 9, 100, 880 10, 624, 070 
ransportation of things__- 1, 257, 889 | 1, 049, 165 1, 124, 440 
' Communication services-_~.--........- | 2, 886, 850 | 2, 969, 750 2, 974, 200 
Rents and utility services Sadana 1, 207, 032 | 1, 660, 400 | 1, 384, 100 
inting and reproduction__.__-.______| 1, 028, 425 | 1, 027, 656 1, 040, 656 
ther contractual services 8, 966, 738 | 9, 225, 883 | Q, 473, 954 
Services performed by other agencies 488, 381 398, 100 | 400, 100 
Supplies and materials --_...__- 8, 768, 034 | 9, 719, 953 | 10, 123, 772 
GRR se ds tkticekinenen = 4, 452, 461 3, 351, 595 4,128, 200 
Lands and structures__ 1, 262, 583 , 465 11, 253, 203 
ints, subsidies, and contributions___| 108, 998 118, 000 118, 000 
funds, awards, and indemnities- 1, 219, 910 732, 000 144, 000 
xes and assessments. —_.-_- a 454, 203 400, 884 402, 364 
WONG aso dttoccins dhccwked eh 19, 705 35, 000 35, 000 
juct 
Charges for quarters and subsist- 
ence. —319, 248 —324, 500 —324, 500 
Revenue from sale of products and 
services... 7 —10, 195 -10, 000 —10, 000 
Total obligations 192, 778, 526 | 2 215,014, 942 231, 305, 000 
ferred from Office of Alien Prop- 
— 100, 000 — 100, 000 100, 000 
ligated balance brought forward ! 595, 962 —302, 942 125, 000 
bligated balance carried forward +-302, 942 4-125, 000 +8 750, 000 
gated balance no longer avail- 
= +-677, 660 
priation or estimate 193, 063, 166 214, 737, 000 239, 83¢ M 
liliings and facilities, Federal prison system (no year appropriation 
ludes amounts contained in second supple tal appropriation bill, 1956 
K. 10004). 
j 
72241—56——_-4 


1957 
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1957 increase (+-) or, 
decrease (—) over 1956 





Percent 


Amount 
ee 
+-4, 152, 640 | +2.4 
523,190 | +16.7 
+75, 275 | +7.2 
+4, 450 | +.2 
—276,300 | —16.6 
+13, 000 | +1.3 
+248, 071 +2.7 
+2, 000 | +.5 
+403, 819 | +4. 2 
+-776, 695 +23.2 
+¥, 953, 738 | +766.0 
—588, 000 | “—80.3 
+1, 480 +-.4 
+16, 290, 058 +-7.6 
177, 942 +-142.4 
+8, 625, OOO +600. 0 
25, 093, 000 11.7 
I ed by the House 
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Summary of obligations by objects 





a 

| 1957 increase (+) or, 
P | | decrease (—) over 1956 
1956, estimate |1957, estimate 


1955, actual 
| 


Amount /|Percent 





| 








| | | | 
ate ieee nininnadia aa saan te . I- : de — |———— 
Personal services. ..._..-- hs ..-| $152, 274, 358 | $174, 260, 711 | $178, 413, 351 -+-$4, 152, 640 +2.4 
Travel ng 8, 712. 402 | 9, 100, 880 | 10, 624, 070 +1, 523, 190 | +16.7 
Transportation of things - 1,3 1,049, 165 | 1, 124, 440 | 75, 275 +7.2 
Communication services _ - 2, § | 2, 969, 750 2, 974, 200 +4, 450 +.2 
Rents and utility services 1 1, 660, 400 | 1, 384, 100 | —276,300 |} —16.6 
Printing and reproduction i, 1, 027, 656 1, 049, 656 | +13, 000 | +1.3 
Other contractual services 8, § | 9, 225, 883 | 9, 473, 954 | +248, 071 +2.7 
Services performed by other agencies | 398, 100 | 400, 100 +2, 000 +.5 
Supplies and mate rials ; | 8, 768, | 9, 719, 953 | 10, 123, 772 | +403, 819 +4.2 
Equipment = ; .| 4, 452, 3,351, 595 4, 128, 290 +-776,695 | +23.2 
Lands and structures _ 1 | 1, 299, 465 11, 253,203 | +9, 953,738 | +766.0 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions__- 118, 000 | 118, 000 = 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 4 732, 000 | 144, 000 — 588,000 | —80.3 
Taxes and assessments. 400, 884 402, 364 +1, 480 | +.4 
Unvouchered 35, 000 35, 000 | a 
Deduct: i 
Charges for quarters and subsist- | | 
ence. —319, 248 —324, 500 me MN hw 2 0.5 
Revenue from sale of products and | 
services... —10, 195 —10, 000 | —10, 000 
Total obligations ; 192, 778, 526 | ? 215,014, 942 231, 305,000 | +16, 290, 058 | +7. 65 
Transferred from Office of Alien Prop- | | 
erty a ‘ —100, 000 —100, 000 — 100, 000 
Unohbligated balance brought’ forward! —595, 962 —302, 942 | ~125, 000 +177, 942 +142.4 
Unohbligated balance carried forward +-302, 942 +125, 000 +8, 750, 000 +8 625,000 | +600.0 
Unobligated balance no longer avail- 
abl = a : +-677, 660 ~ 
Appropriation or estimate 7 193, 063, 166 | 2 214, 737, 000 239, 830,000 | +-25, 093, 000 +11.7 
Buillings and facilities, Federal prison system (no year appropriation). 
? Includes amounts contained in Second Supplemental Appropriation bill, 1956, as passed by the Hous¢ 


(H. R. 10004). 
CONSTRUCTION OF TWO NEW PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


Senator Haypen. We will be pleased to hear from you now, Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. Brownetzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 

Of the figure which you mentioned, $19 million-plus, $17,075,000 
of that is for the construction of two new penal institutions. 

I have just come back from an inspection trip with Mr. Bennett, 
the Director of the Prison Bureau, and I can’t emphasize too strongly 
how important it is to make a start on the construction of these two 
new prisons. Mr. Bennett will be here this morning and will go into 
some detail on that. We need one, a maximum custody institution, 
and the other a minimum custody institution, which will allow us to 

carry out the expansion program and eliminate overcrowding. It will 

be several vears, of course, before they could be completed, and it is 
quite obvious from the figures that before that time we will more 
than need them. 

So I just wanted to say a word in support of this presentation. 

Senator Haypen. I think you have been most fortunate in the man- 
agement up to this time. There have been, so far as I know, no great 
riots in the Federal prisons, as compared with State institutions. 
And one thing must certainly be true, that if there are adequate in- 
stitutions, there is less danger of rioting and trouble of that kind. 

Mr. Brownetu. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Last year, Mr. Brownell, we went into this mat- 
ter rather carefully. At that time we had some difficulty with respect 
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to authorization. There was a difference of opinion between the 
Budget Bureau and the Department. 

Well, that was all ironed out, I am sure, to the satisfaction of the 
House, and I am wondering what may have moved the House com- 
mittee to disallow the request for money for the new prisons. I did 
not examine the testimony before the House committee. 

Mr. Anpretra. In a letter which I sent to the committee, on page 8, 
Mr. Dirksen, I quoted the House report as to why they disallowed it. 


NECESSITY FOR NEW PRISONS 


Senator Dirksen. I guess, Mr. Andretta, the committee was not 
convinced by the testimony presented that these institutions were 
necessary at the present time. 

Mr. Browne.u. Of course, you have to plan ahead a few years. It 
will take 3 years before the institutions will be ready for occupancy, 
and I believe Mr. Bennett will be able to convince you this morning 
that by that time there will be great need for them. 


DEFENSE OF INDIAN CLAIMS 


The second item I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, is the 
matter which Mr. Morton, Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Lands Division, will present to the committee at the conclusion of 
my testimony. That involves the sum of about $300,000, which would 
be allocated to the Lands Division, to defend the so-called Indian 
claims. As he will point out to you in some detail, recent court de- 
cisions have indicated that the claims against the Government would 
be much more expensive than was ever anticipated at least by us, by 
reason of the recent court interpretations. It would throw a very 
heavy load upon us, and I would like to have.him in due course explain 
to the committee just what is involved there. 

But I wanted to make it a matter of record that I have studied this 
matter with him in some detail and am thoroughly convinced that at 
least this much would be needed if the Congress believes that the law 
as it is presently interpreted by the courts should stand. 

Senator Haypen. We had the Indian Claims Commission before 
the Interior Department and Related Agencies Subcommittee. And 
at that time I ask one of the Commissioners about the status of these 
cases. Commissioner Witt said: 

We have granted the Department of Justice somewhere in excess of 5,000 
extensions of time within which to file pleadings. 

And I asked, “How many cases have not been answered?” The answer 
was: 


Nearly 200 now. Two hundred claims out of 852. We have 370 dockets, which 
comprise about 850 different items of claim. On the basis of claims, not the 
dockets, there are right now about 192 in which answers have not been filed. 
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Then I said: 


Then the advice that you gentlemen give to the committee is that we ought 
to supply the Department of Justice with more money to employ more attorneys 
to be able to handle this work? 


And Commissioner Witt replied— 


I agree with that thoroughly. We cannot put a definite time for hearing evi 
dence, examining records and facts, and briefing on some of the cases. You 
seldom have a brief less lengthy than that large volume there— 


which he held up. It was the size of this hearing which I am reading. 


which indicates a voluminous record. We could decide more rapidly if we are 
pressed, but if not, we will try to get the problems more thoroughly. We could 
decide the cases more rapidly if they were conducted more thoroughly. 

Mr. Browneu. Iam sure that is a correct statement. 

Senator Johnson, just to bring you up to date on the last few 
minutes, it was pointed out that the Department is asking this com 
mittee to consider appropriations of approximately $18 million more 
than the House appropriated. Of this, $17 million was for the 2 new 
prisons, which we have just discussed. And I was commenting, when 
you came in, on the request for $300,000 for Indian Claims work in 
the Lands Division. And Mr. Morton is going to follow me and give 
the details of that. 


SPECIAL TEMPORARY ATTORNEYS AND ASSISTANTS 


1956 act___- = ears 3 : ; ea en a re 
1957 estimate___ : ie nit BAe eee sete 300, 000 
1957 House allowance_ Sieeuctueas) Ae 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment : 
Page 18, line 20, strike out $100,000” and insert $300,000", the estimate, or 
an increase of $200,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


“For the current fiscal year, the Congress appropriated $300,000 for the em- 
ployment of temporary special attorneys and assistants to the Attorney General 
and the United States attorneys and other miscellaneous employees without 
regard to civil service and classification laws to reduce backlogs in certain areas 
Although this was a temporary item, a like amount was requested for the current 
fiscal year. The committee has included $100,000 a reduction of $200,000 in the 
request, with the recommendation that it be used in the Tax Division. 

“Several years ago this committee combined the separate appropriations of 
the divisions into one item namely, “General legal activities” in order to allow 
the Department to utilize its personnel in a more efficient manner. The commit 
tee is of the opinion that the regular appropriation structure allows the Depart 
ment sufficient elasticity and latitude and therefore does not propose to extend 
this temporary item indefinitely.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Your committee gave us this money last year for the first time and it has not 
only helped to reduce backlogs but has resulted in substantial revenues to the 
Government. We have already collected several times the amount of this appro 
priation. This worthwhile investment should be continued. 
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Detailed analysis of estimate by activity and decrease or increase over base by object 
of expenditure—Continued 


INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER BASE 


| 
| Claims, cus- | 
General tax toms and |United States 
matters general and attorneys 
civil] matters 


(1) (2) 


Decreases: 
Be MOE... ka cteneackdnsce $7, 130 | $3, 


ME III can ceeenttnchiat acini hon 7, 130 





Increases: 

Amount necessary to maintain 1956 level of 

ia an trceks eo ncnca cares 3, 600 

Personal services 
Travel... 
Communication services. ......--.----- 
Printing and reproduction --....-------] 
Other contractual services--_--------.-- 
Supplies and materials_--.-....----- ‘ 
Taxes and assessments. ----- 





Total increases 














Net increase or decrease 








EMPLOY MENT OF TEMPORARY SPECIAL ATTORNEYS AND ASSISTANTS 


So that there is only one other item that I would like to discuss 
this morning, and I would like to discuss that in some detail, because 
it involves an appropriation which this committee originated last 
year, of $300,000 for the employment of temporary special attorneys 
and assistants for the purpose of helping us to reduce the backlogs of 

cases in certain areas. 

We asked again to have that renewed for another $300,000 this year 
because of the success of that program. The House kept that to 
$100,000. And so we are now asking for a restoration of the additional 
$200,000 to bring it back to last year’s figure. 

And I thought, because of the speci ial interest that this committee 
showed last year, I would give a little review of this special program 
that was carried on during | the past few years, to indicate the savings 
that resulted to the Government from it. 


AVAILABILITY OF ATTORNEYS 


Senator Dirksen. Could I ask, at that point: These are available 
to send out anywhere in the country, to supplement the district 
attorneys anywhere in the country ? 

Mr. BrowNeE L. That is right. Some of them do that, and some of 
them stay in the home office, here, and work in the Court of Claims. 

Of this $300,000 which you appropriated last year, $100,000 went 
to the Tax Division, $150, 000 to the Civil Division, and $50,000 for the 
United States attor neys’ offices where the backlog problems were the 
most serious. 

When we got this appropriation last July, we commenced a special 
recruitment program for experienced attorneys who we thought were 
professionally qualified to-give attention to these backlog problems, 
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and we now have had about 8 months’ experience with the new pro- 
cram, the first 2 months having been devoted to staffing problems. 


RECRUITMENT PROCEDURE 


Senator Jonson. How did you recruit them, General ? 

Mr. Browne.u. Well, we have two ways of doing it. One is our 
so-called honor program. We go around to the law schools in the 
country and, on recommendation of the dean, we interview the men 
in the top 10 to 15 percent of the class. We brought in during the past 
2 years eal 100 of these young fellows. 

‘Senator Jounson. Do you get political clearance on those from the 
committee ? 

Mr. Browne. No. 

Senator Jounson. No political clearance is required ? 

Mr. Brownetn. Not on those. There is the regular program of 
lawyer recruitment, where we get applications, and that has been 
stepped up, of course, because of this; although, you might say, this is 
1 specialized program, because you have to get men with experience 
in to do this. This is trial work that we are talking about in this 
particular program. 

Senator Jounson. Do you get many experienced men fresh out 
of law school ? 

Mr. Brownetut. No. That is why I say in this particular program 
the emphasis has been on the experienced trial lawyers. We have 
to get them wherever we can. 


LIST OF PERSONS APPOINTED 


Senator JoHnson. Will you submit for the record the names of 
the people appointed under this, with their experience and where 
they come from ? 

Mr. Browne... Yes. 

(‘The list referred to appears on pp. 61-63.) 

Mr. Browne. We believe that our experience during this past 
Ss months has amply demonstrated the wisdom of the committee in 
initiating this special program. We employed 11 additional special 
attorneys, together with the necessary clerical help, in the Tax Divi- 
sion, to bring the tax cases to issue as fast as possible. As you know, 
there has been a steady increase in the tax litigation each year since 
1946, and the backlog in this particular field was increasing con- 
stantly. 

The problem resulting from this upward trend of new business 
was made more urgent, because approximately 85 percent of these 
cases represents claims against the Government, which bear interest 
at the rate of 6 percent per year, and there was no prospect that the 
amount of litigation would materially decrease. On the contrary, 
all the indications were that the peak had not been reached, and 
that incoming business in the tax field would increase. 


REDUCTION OF TAX BACKLOG 


_ During the calendar year 1954, the Tax Division was able to bring 
‘or the first time a halt to this increase in the backlog, and last year, 


1955, we made great strides in reducing the backlog; so that the 
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number of pending « ‘“ases was reduced by more than 1,300, from a 
high of 7,397. And this reduction brought in $31 million to the 
Crovernment. 

Now, significantly, we believe, this reduction was accomplished, 
as L have pointed out, in the face of the largest volume increase in the 
history of the Division. New work in the Tax Division, in fiscal 
1955, exceeded 4,500 cases, and matters—more than 200 cases more 
than the previous high year of 1953—and nearly 3 times the new 
business received in 1947. 

It is indicated by the figures for this year that there will be even 
a greater load in 1956 than the sre was In 1955. 

So there is no halt in the increase in the incoming business. 





INCREASE IN CRIMINAL TAX FRAUD CASES 


I might also point out that there has been a marked increase in 
criminal tax fraud cases and, although they do not involve any in 
terest liability on the part of the Government, we do not want to ac- 
cumulate a backlog in this important category. 

We have assigned these special attorneys hired in the Tax Division 
to old cases that are substantial in amounts and where it appears 
that the Government might be charged with very substantial interest 
charges. 

CIVIL TAX CASE BACKLOG 


Dollarwise, the reduction made by the Tax Division in the backlog 
of civil tax cases demonstrates the savings which the special program 
to reduce backlog, together with other improvements in administra- 
tion, has helped us to realize. As I stated, during calendar year 1955 
the reduction involved over $31 million in taxpayers’ claims. In 10 
months of the current fiscal } ye: ir, the cases disposed of involved over 
£90 million, while those closed in the comparable period of last fiscal 
year involved $54 million. These claims represent potential interest 
running against the Government at the rate of $5,000 per day. So 
much for the Tax Division special attorneys. 

That part of the fund allocated to the Civil Division is being used 
to employ 22 special attorneys and supporting stenographers, typists, 
and clerks. Virtually all of these special attorneys were required to 
have a background of trial experience and, as well, of engineering and 
patent law in one group, and admiralty law in another. And, as we 
indicated here in the exchange of a few moments ago, it is difficult to 
find comparable attorneys with the necessar y experience of this spe- 
cialized type. 

So that as a result, the experience of the Civil Division was some- 
what. less extensive with the special program than that of the Tax 
Division. But progress has bene made. Half of these Civil Division 
attorneys were assigned to the Court of Claims section, and their 
average service has now been about 6 months. They were assigned to 
a number of large cases and groups of cases, with very good yesults. 
These include ship compensation cases, 57 Philippine cases, 231 trans- 
ey ition cases, 80 Military Pay Act cases, 30 veteran school cases, 

| 100 Merchant Ship Sales Act cases. 
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ADMIRALTY AND SHIPPING SECTION 


Three special attorneys were assigned to the Admiralty and Ship- 
ping Section, where at present 46 Court of Claims cases are pending, 
involving more than $14 million, and some 75 additional suits were 
pending both in the Court of Claims and the district courts by ship- 
ping companies under the Maritime Administration’s foreign trade 
charters, making recoveries of over $50 million. 


SCOPE OF WORK 


I am trying to give you a general picture of the scope of the work 
of these special attorneys. 

Four of these cases, containing typical issues, have already been 
briefed, argued, and decided by the Court of Claims, Motions for re- 
iearing and clarification are pending before the court. The success- 
tul party in one of the cases has a petition for certiorari pending be- 
fore the Supreme Court. The decisions of the Court of Claims in 
these cases are in conflict with two decisions of the second circuit in 
dentical type cases with respect to the question of jurisdiction. One 
of the cases decided by the second circuit is also pending before the 

Supreme Court on a petition for certiorari. When this conflict with 
respect to the question of jurisdiction has been resolved by the Su- 
preme Court, the cases pending in either the Court of Claims or the 
district courts will be refiled in the court which the Supreme Court 
ietermines has jurisdiction, after which trials will be necessary. 

With a great deal of effort we succeeded in recruiting five qualified 
patent attorneys for employment under the special program. At the 
end of October 1955, the 26 suits seeking specific patent infringement 
ompensation asked for $373 million, and 27 others which do not name 
pecific sums could raise the total to twice this figure. So much for 
the Civil Division. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS’ OFFICES 


Now, the third group was the United States attorneys’ offices. That 
< the activity about which Senator Dirksen just inquired. 

The money appropriated by the Congress last year for United States 
attorneys’ offices, together with organizational, policy and administra- 
tive improvements, have enabled us to make large inroads in the pend- 
ing backlog and to step up the rate of collections. For example, dur- 
ing fiscal year 1955 the total number of matters and cases pending in 
the United States attorneys’ offices was reduced from 71,249 to ap- 
proximately 64,175, a reduction of 7,074 cases and matters. 


COLLECTIONS IN 1954 AND 1955 


Moneys collected by the United States attorneys for the Govern- 
ment rose from $21,272,000 or $2.69 for each dollar expended by them, 
during fiscal year, to $27,453,000 or $2.96 for each dollar expended 
during the past fiscal year. 
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TOTAL CASES PENDING 


Our figures for the current fiscal year indicate a rapidly accelerating 
improvement. By March 31, 1956, the number of cases and matters 
pending had been reduced to 56,472, an additional reduction of 7,703. 
Collections for the first 9 months of this fiscal year exceeded $34 
million, or about $614 million more than total collections during all 
of last fiscal year and almost $13 million more than collected in fiscal 
year 1954. In other words, we have collected more this year so far 
than was ever collected in any prior year by the Department. 

The improvement in collections, as well as the reduction in the back- 
log, I think can be attributed to a number of factors. I think we 
have made improvements in the administration and management of 
the United States attorney’s offices, and we have certainly got a more 
efficient litigation reporting system, to keep us in touch with the prog- 
ress that is being made in each one of those offices. 

Some of the improvement also accrues from the increased legal 
ata staffs, which you authorized last year in this $300,000 

und. 

The money, you may be interested to know, for the United States 
attorneys’ offices, that part of it, was allocated to provide additional 
assistance in California, Florida, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
~_ “i York, which were the offices where the largest backlog was 
ocated. 


DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY 


It may be of interest to you to know that in addition to directly 
strengthening the offices and staffs of the United States attorneys 
in these trouble spots, we developed a new technique for attacking 
this backlog problem, which has already achieved major results. Our 
study convinced us that a significant part of the congestion stemmed 
from the volume of correspondence between the United States at- 
torneys and the attorneys in the home office here, regarding dis- 
position of cases. So we tried to remedy this by delegating far 
more authority to the United States attorneys in the handling of 
broad classes of cases. And this has resulted in a great deal of 
minimizing of the amount of correspondence. 


TASK FORCE OF DEPARTMENTAL ATTORNEYS 


Also, in order to further reduce costly and time-consuming corre- 
spondence, we sent task forces of experienced departmental attorneys 
to the offices of the various United States attorneys, armed with full 
power to compromise or dismiss or otherwise dispose of matters and 
cases as the circumstances might warrant. And our judgment is that 
the benefits from this move have not only been substantial with regard 
to the workload, but it has been a good thing for the Department as a 
whole to have this intimate association between the home office person- 
nel and the field personnel. 

Tf you are interested, I might give you a few examples of what has 
happened there. 

Representatives of the Veterans’ Affairs Section of the Civil Divi- 
sion went up to the eastern district of New York and were able to close 
out 62 cases there and 70 cases in the southern district of New York. 
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A lawyer from the Government Claims Section of the Civil Division 
went up to the southern district of New York and closed out 65 pend- 
ing Government claims. 





COOPERATION FROM AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 





I should point out that we received excellent cooperation from other 
departments and agencies in this effort to reduce the case backlog. 
In fact, the F ederal Housing Administration, at our suggestion, 
adopted the technique of sending representatives directly to the vari- 
ous United States attorneys’ offices to close out cases. For example, 

in the western district of Pennsylvania they were able to close out 235 

FHA matters; 175 of these were closed out in the southern district of 
New York and 140 in Massachusetts. All to the good. 

In addition to the emphasis we have placed on efforts to dispose of 
matters in the United States attorneys’ offices, we have also taken posi- 
tive steps to discourage certain referrals to the Department. For 
example, it has been customary for departments and agencies to refer 
very trivial claims to the United States attorneys for collection. We 
have had conferences with responsible officials in these other depart- 
ments and agencies and have secured their cooperation in working out 
procedures for more effective screening before they get into the costly 
process of collection through the attorneys. 

So that we think that the continuation of this special backlog fund— 
starting with the sum of $300,000, which you authorized last year— 
would enable us to continue the very fine trend that has occurred dur- 

ing the past. year and make additional substantial cuts in the back- 
log; and, of course, with the ultimate objective, which has worked out 
this year, of saving the United States many thousands of dollars in 
interest. costs far above the salaries paid to these temporary special 
assistants. 
We have some details on this that we will file with the committee. 





REPORT OF STATUS OF CASES 













Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman, I might state this idea originated 
with the late Senator Kilgore, who was aware of the great congestion 
in the courts. And $300,000 was appropriated last year, without a 
budget estimate, but there was this directive in the committee report: 

The Attorney General is directed to make an inventory and submit a compre- 
hensive report to the Appropriations Committee on the status of cases on hand 
June 30, 1955, and to further report on the status on June 30, 1956. Such report 
should reveal the caseload, by categories, and any other pertinent information 
that the committee might use to evaluate the results of the additional personnel 
authorized. 

This in an interim report, which has just been received. 

Mr. Brownexi. Yes. I touched on that in my statement. 

Senator Haypen. You are thoroughly satisfied that what has been 
proposed has saved the taxpayers money ? 

Mr. Brownetu. We are certain. It has been a very constructive 
move, 








ADEQUACY OF ESTIMATE 






Senator Jounson. General, do you think the $300,000 you have asked 
for is sufficient to do the job that you contemplate? 
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Mr. Brownetu. Well, I mg myself, that we could probably use a 
little more. As I remember it, this committee last year authorized 
$600,000, and then in the ciel eos it was cut down to $300,000. 

Senator JomNson. How much did you ask the budget for this year ? 

Mr. Browneus. This year we asked the budget for the same thing, 
$300,000. 

Senator JoHNson. You only asked for $300,000. Evidentally, then, 
that is what you need. 

Mr. Browneui. I am satisfied that about that amount is right. 


HONOR GROUP OF YOUNG ATTORNEYS 


Senator Jounson. This group is divided into two groups, an honor 
group—and what is the other one called ? 

Mr. Brownetn. Regular group. 

Senator Jounson. The honor group comes out of the law penonts, 
the young men graduating. Now, what percentage of the total i 
represented by this honor group? 

Mr. Browne. I have never broken it down into this special cate- 
gory here. The bulk of those, as you indicated before, the bulk of 
those so-called honor students, go into the regular replacement of the 
Department. 

Senator JoHnson. I am very interested in that program. I think 
it is the type of program that all agencies of Government ought to be 
concerned with and interested in, bringing in new men and getting 
them interested in Government and then training them, I want to 
urge that in making this list of appointees under this program avail- 
able, the $300,000 you had for last year, and what you planned to do 
with the $300,000 this year, you give me not only the individuals ap- 
sora under that, but what group they came into and what their 

background was, and what their special training was, and also specify 
those that come in the honor group and those that have political clear 
ance. Because your administration has not been the only administra- 
tion in this Government during my day here—I have known that there 
is always a list where you had to appoint a lawyer now and then. 
And it looks like this might be that place. I would like to see who you 
are appointing and where they are being appointed and what work 
they are doing, and what background they have for it. And if you 
think $300,000 is sufficient, I am glad to have the record show that. 

Mr. BrowNeti. We would be very glad to have you scrutinize that, 
but there is always a danger of the kind that you mention, and I think 
I can give my assurance to this committee that when you do have a 
scrutiny made of that you will find that everyone who has been hired 
under this program has had splendid professional qualifications. 


ILOOVER COMMISSION RECOMENDATIONS 


IT might mention this. It might be of interest to you, Senator John 
son, to know that the Hoover Commission recommended, and there is 
pending before the Congress now, 2 program under which this type of 
recruitment program that we instituted 3 years ago would be extended 
to the lawyers in the other divisions of Government, this honor pro 
gram. 


* 
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Senator Jonunson. I know from my own experience with several 
departinents that have gone out to the universities and gotten some of 
the chancellors and topmen in the law classes, that they have developed 
into some of the ablest men we have in Government. 

Mr. Brownett. I think that is right. 


TAX DIVISION 


Rufus E. Stetson, Jr. ($9,205), of Maine, who transferred from the United 
States Attorney's Office for the District of Columbia where he was assigned to the 
Civil Division and had been trying cases before the district court. 

William T. Kane (87,785), of Maryland, who transferred from the Regional 
Counsel’s Office of the Internal Revenue Service in Boston where he had been 


David R. Frazer ($5,440), of Michigan, who transferred from a position as law 
clerk to Chief Judge Simons of the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Leo M. MeCormack (85,440), of Pennsylvania, who has experience as an ac- 
countant with the Internal Revenue Service and more recently was law clerk to 
Chief Judge Quinn of the Municipal Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia. 

Jerome S. Hertz, ($4,525), of Massachusetts, a recent graduate of Harvard 
Law School who did special work there in taxation. 

Theodore D. Peyser, Jr. ($4,525), of the Distict of Columbia, a recent graduate 
of Yale Law School and a cum laude graduate of Princeton. 

Sheldon J. Gitelman ($5,440), of Minnesota, who came from private practice 
in Minneapolis, Minn., and whose career includes a tour of duty as legal assistant 
to Judge Christianson of the supreme court of Minnesota. 

William D. Kerr (86,390), of Georgia, who has had considerable tax experi- 
ence as an employee of the law firm of Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan. 

David J. Hyman ($4,525), of Maryland, another recent graduate of Harvard 
Law School, he is also a graduate of the Wharton School of Finance of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

William F. Kolbe (84,525), of Illinois, who came from the legal staff of Wool- 
worth’s in Chicago and received his law degree from Northwestern University 
where he specialized in taxation and accounting. 

Mildren L. Seidman (85,440), of New York, who after receiving a masters 
degree in taxation from the Columbia University Law School, instructed in tax 
courses in the university and worked in the editorial department of Prentice- 
Hall, Ine. 

CIVIL DIVISION 


Frank L. Bartak ($6,390), of Ohio, transferred from the Maritime Adminis- 
tration where he handled admiralty and shipping cases, participating in the 
trial of several Justice matters with attorneys of the Civil Division, and prior to 
that time was employed by several shipping firms. 

Krnest R. Charvat ($5,440), of Ohio, had approximately 3 years’ experience 
in the general practice of law. 

Melford O. Cleveland ($7,570), of Alabama, who for a period of 8 months prio1 
to appointment in connection with this program was employed to participate in 
one of the Civil Division’s outstanding cases: had been a law clerk to Justice 
Black; heen employed by the Department of State; and had engaged in the gen- 
eral practice of law. 

Justin S. Colin ($5,915), of New York, had 2 years’ experience in the general 
practice of law and graduated cum laude from Harvard. 

Lewis A. Dille ($7,465), of Washington, D. C., is on detail from the General 
Accounting Office where he has been engaged in transportation work for approxi- 
Inately 183 vears. Prior to that time he had 8 years’ experience in the transporta 
tion field in Government and private industry. 

Albert K. Geer ($7,785), of Virginia, transferred from the Patent Office where 
he had had approximately 3 years’ experience as a patent examiner, and prior to 
that time he had been on active duty in the Navy, serving for a portion of the 
time as electronics officer. 

David B. Goldberg ($4,525), of Massachusetts, had 1 year’s experience in the 
general practice of law upon receipt of his bachelor of laws degree from Harvard 

Pauline B. Heller ($8,645), of New York, had approximately 5 years’ experience 
as a Government attorney at ODM, ESA, Department of Labor, Post Office, and 
SEC; and 5 years in the general practice of law. 
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George H. Jaffin ($7,570), of New York, was employed by SEC as an attorney 
from 1936 to 1955, during which time he was detailed to the Department of Jus- 
tice on two occasions for special projects. Prior to his present appointment in 
the Department of Justice he was employed at GAO as a special investigator. 

Cecilia S. Kraeling ($4,525), of New York, had approximately 2 years’ ex- 
perience in the general practice of law in New York City. 

Gerson B. Kramer ($4,525), of Maryland, transferred from the Department of 
Labor where he had been employed as a labor economist since 1951. He was a 
recent graduate of George Washington Law School. 

Alvin Liebling ($5,440), of Illinois, received his law degree from Northwestern 
University in 1952, was on active duty with the Air Force for approximately 1 
year, attached to the Judge Advocate General’s Office, and thereafter was engaged 
in the general practice of law. 

Thomas J. Lydon ($4,525), of Maine, was a recent graduate of Georgetown 
Law Center and received his bachelor of arts degree from the University of 
Maine. 

Pierce C. Pierson, Jr. ($5,440), of Arkansas, had approximately 5 years’ ex- 
perience as an attorney—4 of which were in private practice and 1 at WPB. 

Wilfred O. Schmidt ($6,390), of Pennsylvania, transferred from the Office of 
Naval Research where he was employed as a Patent Adviser. His career also 
includes employment at Ordnance Research and Development as a Guided Mis- 
sile Design Engineer and experience in private industry as an engineer. 

Paul Y. Seligson ($4,525), of New York, was a recent graduate of Yale Law 
School and received his bachelor of arts degree from Oberlin College. 

Dyer J. Taylor ($6,390), of Virginia, transferred from the Internal Security 
Division of the Department of Justice to the Civil Division. He received his 
bachelor of laws degree from George Washington University in 1951, and en- 
gaged in private practice for approximately 4 years. 

Henry Van Arsdale ($10,320), of New York, has had approximately 25 years’ 
experience as a patent attorney and for 10 years was an Assistant Commissioner 
of Patents, United States Patent Office. 

Curtis L. Wagner, Jr. ($6,390), of Tennessee, transferred from the Criminal 
Division of the Department of Justice to the Civil Division. He graduated in 
1951 from the University of Tennessee College of Law and engaged in the genera! 
practice of law for several years. 

M. Morton Weinstein ($8,645), of Pennsylvania, transferred from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. His career also includes 11 years of private practice in 
the legal field and 9 years as an attorney for SEC. 

Harold G. Wilson ($8,000), of Washington, D. C., was engaged in private 
practice for a period of 10 years and was on active duty in the Navy for approxi- 
mately S—5 of which he served as Admiralty Officer in the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General. 

James W. Wright ($11,395), of Ohio, is on a reimbursable detail from the 
United States Information Agency. He has had over 30 years’ experience in the 
various patent fields and in the field of law. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Robert Gordon Carter ($5,000) of California entered on duty in Southern Dis- 
trict of California as Assistant United States Attorney April 30, 1956. Admitted 
to California bar in January 1955. Engaged in private practice of law for about 
8 months when appointed law clerk for District Judge James M. Carter (no rela- 
tion). A graduate of Monrovia High School in 1946 and received bachelor of 
arts and bachelor of laws degrees from U. C. L. A. in 1951 and 1954, respectively. 

James 8S. Higgins ($6,000) of California entered on duty in Northern District 
of California as Assistant United States Attorney January 23, 1956. Harvard 
Law School bachelor of laws 1949, and admitted to California bar January 23, 
1950. Employer by law firm of Dunne & Phelps from December 1949 until 
appointed as Assistant United States Attorney. 

William Stackpole ($6,000) of New York appointed as Assistant United States 
Attorney November 28, 1955, in Southern District of New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Law School bachelor of laws June 5, 1952; admitted to New York bar 
June 29, 1958. Specialized in trust and trial work with the law firm of Lewis 
MacDonald, New York, N. Y., from July 1, 1951, until appointed Assistant United 
States Attorney. 

Earl John McHugh ($5,500) of New York appointed as assistant United States 
attorney, November 9, 1955, in’southern district of New York. University of 
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Buffalo, bachelor of arts, June 1949, and Harvard University Law School, bache- 
lor of laws, June 1952. Admitted to New York State bar, November 1952. From 
July 1952 until March 1953 served with law firm of Falk, Twelvetrees, Johnston 
& Siemer, Buffalo, N. Y., from March 1953 until December 1954 with Willie, Owen, 
Farr, Gallagher & Walton, New York, N. Y., and from December 15, 1954, until 
appointed as assistant United States attorney with the Waterfront Commission of 
New York Harbor, engaged in factfinding, securing evidence, etc., for hearings 
before the Commission. 

Foster Bam ($5,000) of New York, entered on duty in southern district of 
New York as assistant United States attorney November 7, 1955. <A graduate of 
Yale University, bachelor of arts degree, 1950 and bachelor of laws from Columbia 
University June 8, 1953; admitted to New York State bar March 31, 1955. As- 
sistant instructor in accounting, Yale University, January 1953 to June 1953; 
legal work (taxation and corporate matters with Richard Jackson, attorney, 
New York City, September 1953 to Noveinber 1954; legal work, specializing in 
litigation with law firm of Spence & Hotchkiss, New York, N. Y., November 1954 
until appointed as assistant United States attorney. 

Edwin Joseph Wesley ($4,500) of New York, entered on duty, southern district 
of New York, as an assistant United States attorney, November 7, 1955. Degree 
of bachelor of arts, Cornell, June 1949; bachelor of laws, Columbia University, 
May 28, 1954, admitted to New York State bar, October 14, 1954. Law clerk and 
secretary to Hon. Sylvester J. Ryan, United States district judge, New York, N. Y. 
from August 4, 1954, until August 6, 1955. 

Lloyd Harvey Baker ($6,000) of New York, entered on duty December 20, 1955, 
as assistant United States attorney in the eastern district of New York. Political 
science, history, and French, Colgate University, July 1945 to February 1949, 

ud bachelor of laws, New York University Law School, June 1951. July 1951 
to September 1953, general practice of law with firm of Siben, Gordon & Siben, 
say Shore, N. Y.; September 1953 to March 1954 served as associate attorney 
with Arthur L. Milligan, Babylon, N. Y.;: March 1954 until June 1954 self-em- 
ployed as an attorney in general practice of law; June 1954 until appointed as 
assistant United States attorney served as trial attorney with Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission, Washington, D. C. 


REASON FOR HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. May I ask you, Mr. Brownell: When the House 
cut it from the item we referred to, from $300,000 to $100,000, did they 
vive any reason for it? What did they say ? 

Mr. Anprerra, I will read the report, Senator. 


For the current fiscal year, the Congress appropriated $300,000 for the employ- 
ment of temporary special attorneys and assistants to the Attorney General and 
the United States attorneys and other miscellaneous employees without regard to 
several service and classification laws to reduce backlogs in certain areas. Al- 
though this was a temporary item, a like amount was requested for the current 
fiscal year. The committee has included $100,000, a reduction of $200,000 in the 
request, with the recommendation that it be used in the Tax Division. 

Several years ago this committee combined the separate appropriations of the 
divisions into one item, namely, “General legal activities,’ in order to allow the 
Department to utilize its personnel in a more efficient manner. The committee 
is of the opinion that the regular appropriation structure allows the Department 


sufficient elasticity and latitude and therefore does not propose to extend this 
temporary item indefinitely. 


PROCEDURE UNDER REGULATION CASES 


_ Senator Briners. May I ask you one other thing, General Brownell, 
in order to clarify this for the record? There has been some question 
on this: Let us take some other department outside of the Justice 
Department. Let us take for example the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Supposing they have a violation of the securities and 


72241—56——_5 
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exchange law. What would be the procedure or the road it would 
follow down to either the dismissal or the prosecution of that case? 
In other words, would it be decided by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission? Would it be decided by the Justice Department in 
Washington? Would it be decided by the United States district at 
torney? How would a case like that follow? 

Mr. Browneui. Generally speaking, Senater, the so-called regu 
latory agencies have their own legal staffs and handle their own legal 
cases until the case goes into court. And then it is usually turned over 
to the Justice Department to handle. 

Senator Brinces. But in the prosecution in the courts, we will say, 
Securities and Exchange would be represented by their own attorneys / 

Mr. Browne vt. In the regulatory cases, I believe, the ICC has au 
thority to do that. I think ‘there is a special law for each one. 

Senator Brinces. But when they come across a violation, they refer 
it to you? 

Mr. Browne.v. As soon as it gets to court; there may be admin 
istrative proceedings long drawn out before that. We only come 
into it when the matter gets into court. 

Senator Bripces. I mean: Who decides that it goes to court ? 

Mr. Brownetu. They do, or the party who is in dispute with the 
Government. 

Senator Brinces. Is that true in a criminal case, too? 

Mr. Browne. The criminal cases, I think, come directly to us. 

Senator Bripces. You make the decision ? 

Mr. Browne wu. Yes. 

Senator Bripees. Is that made in the Justice Department, or in 
the office of the United States district attorney ? 


SMITIHT ACT CASES 


Mr. Brownety. It depends on the class of case and the importance 
of the case. Generally speaking, taking the Smith Act cases, for 
example, they are all handled here in Washington. Collection cases, 
for example, would all be handled in the United States attorneys 
offices. We would have to take it case by case. We have a large 
manual we call the United States Attorneys’ Manual, that outlines 
the authority of the home office and the field offices in each type of 
case. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, Mr. Brownell, what has happened here is 
that the House allowed you the $100,000 only on taxpayers and struck 
out all of the assistance to the United States attorneys’ offices, and 
all of the money for claims and customs and general civil matters. 

Mr. Browne. That is right. 


REDUCTION OF BACKLOG 


Senator Dirksen. Now, pursuing for a moment the general theme 
that probably Senator Johnson had in mind, I see you have got 2,20) 
criminal cases that are over 2 years old, or roughly that, and you 
have got 5,500 civil cases pending that are over 2 years old. And 
some of them are over 5 years old. Now, what would it take to reduce 
that somewhat? Suppose we had a target of reducing that by half. 
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What would you need in that item and also under your request for 
United States attorneys? 

As you know, I have fussed a good deal about adequate staffing 
of the United States attorneys’ offices. I do not believe they function 
well unless they have enough staff to do a good job. And frankly, 
I would like to see another dozen assigned to the office in Chicago, 
because they are in the top bracket, where you have got so many 
pending cases. 

Mr. Browne.u. We discussed that, you remember, at some length 
last year, and Senator Hayden took a great interest in that. We 
figured out the $600,000 a year would be a sensible figure. Because 
the thought then was to try to close up the backlog gap in a matter 
of 2 or 3 years. 

Of course, when it is cut down to two or three hundred thousand, it 
is going to take longer than it did before. 

If you leave it at $300,000, there will be practically no new recruit- 
ment, you see, during the coming year, because these temporary at- 
torneys have already been hired. And there is no doubt that we could 
increase the program. We know allthe techniques now. We have got 
the problems of organization solved. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, it is a fact of course that when litigation is 
pending, it runs on and on, and it is not disposed of finally in the trial 
court. Witnesses disappear. Witnesses in these accidents die. 
Where there are fees involved that ought to go to the Federal Treasury, 
they are either jeopardized or in some cases they are lost. So to cut 
down that backlog somewhat—and I think it is a responsibility to the 
public to cut it down somewhat—you could use additional money under 
your United States attorneys’ account and also under this special 
temporary attorneys’ account. And if you had some additional money 
and could procure additional personnel, that tremendous backlog 
could be cut down at least in part. 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes. That is correct. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE REDUCTION 


Senator Jounson. Could I ask this question: Do I understand that 
if the House cut stands in the Congress, it will be necessary for you to 
discharge $150,000 worth of claims, customs and general attorneys, 
and $50,000 worth of assistant United States attorneys? Those 
people are already employed, already assigned ? 

Mr. Browne. That is right. Thirty or forty attorneys. 

Senator Jounson. All of that money is already planned and budg- 
eted, and so forth ? 

Mr. Browne... Yes. 

Senator Jounson. The same thing is true as to the tax people. 
They have allowed the tax item of $100,000, but if that were eliminated 


you would have to let that many people go that were working on tax 
matters. 


Mr. Browne. Yes. 

You might be interested to know, gentlemen, that we are having a 
meeting under the auspices of the Department of Justice next week, 
calling in the presidents of all the State bar associations and the 
principal organizations in the Federal and State courts that are in- 
terested in this backlog problem, for the sole purpose of coordinating 
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their efforts to try to eliminate some of this backlog problem. It has 
become a national problem of real importance. 

Senator Haypen. I think, Mr. Chairman, the committee was correct 
last year in recommending $600,000 for this purpose. We compro- 
mised with the House, because it was to be an experiment, with the 
understanding that if the experiment did show that the backlog of 
cases was materially reduced, and that more money was brought ‘into 
the Treasury, so that it was a paying proposition, we could go back 
again to $600 000. : 

Mr. BrowneELt. That is exactly right, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. And I regret that the Bureau of the Budget did 
not see fit to ask for more than $300 000 at this time. 


NEW BUILDINGS FOR FEDERAL PRISONS 


Senator Bripces. May I ask you one other question, General Brow- 
nell? I notice that the House eliminated the money for the new build- 
ings for Federal prisons, which in this committee we have discussed 
hefore, and it seems to me there was quite an urgent need for it with 
the increase in the prison population. What is the position of the 
Department? Has it changed? 

Mr. Browneti. We are very strongly of the opinion—we had some 
little disc ussion of that before you came in—that this money is needed. 
Approximately $17 million, that is. And Mr. Bennett, the head of 
the Prison Bureau, is going to be here this morning and point out in 
as much detail as the committee would desire to hear, why we think 
it is important to have this money. If we don’t get started on it this 
year, we are going to run into very serious overcrowding troubles. 


SELECTION OF SITES 


Senator Haypen. Well, one of the reasons in the House was the 
failure to select the sites? 
Mr. Browne.u. They didn’t mention that specifically in their report. 


Senator Haypen. But it is your position that this should be author- 
ized before the site is announced ? 


Mr. Brownetu. Oh, yes. I think so. 


Senator Brinces. So that there will be no jockeying for the site 
position ? 


Mr. Brownett. I think that is right. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, a good deal of delay goes into it. I sup- 
pose GSA goes out and makes an exploration, does it not, in the field, to 
determine the adequacy ? 

Mr. Brownety. Well, I think Mr. Bennett himself ought to be in on 
that, because he is the outstanding export in prison work in the coun- 
try, and he also has at his fingertips the statistics as to where the case- 
load, as it is called, comes from, where the new incoming prison popu- 
lation comes from. And he would be, I would say, the most logical 
man to make that study or have it made under his auspices, 

Senator Brincrs. What about the total amount, General Brownell, 
on this prison item? Could you start with a lesser figure for first-year 
construction ¢ 

Mr. Browneii. Yes; we could, so long as we had the authority for 
it. And then we would not actually need all the money this year, 
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Senator Brivees. But generally speaking, as to the 2 sites, 1 is for 
a youth guidance center and the other is for a maximum security in- 
stitution. 


YOUTH INSTITUTION AT ASHLAND 


Mr. Browneti. A maximum custody institution, which would be 
in the central part of the country, and a youth institution which would 
be in the western half of the country. 

Senator Brincrs. Do you have such a youth custody setup now? 

Mr. Browne.i. Yes. I went down there 2 weeks ago, really in 
preparation for this meeting this morning, to the institution at Ash- 
Cok Ky., which handled the youth cases for east of the Mississippi 
River. And anybody that has a chance to see that in operation would 
just be enthusiastic about the success that they have had in individual 
analysis of these cases. The young fellows between 18 and 22 years 
of age come in there and are examined not only by the prison experts 
but by medical doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, religious leaders, 
and a program of rehabilitation is worked out for them even before 
the sentence has been rendered by the judge. And he has the advan- 
tage of all of that information before os assigns them to a particular 
institution or fixes the length of the sentence. The parole results, 
from these young men who have been under this youth program, show 
the lowest rate of parole violations of any penal system in the country. 
So you can see that it has worked really remarkably well. 


TOTAL FUNDS NEEDED TO START CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Bripers. Let me ask you this: Do you or Mr. Andretta 
have any figure as to the minimum amount that you could have if it 
was placed in the bill this year, to start these two institutions? It 
would take a matter of 2 or 3 years to construct, probably. 

Mr. Anpretta. We could develop that and put it in the record, 
Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bripces. Would that be satisfactory, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jounson. It would be very satisfactory, if the Senator 
desires it. 

(The material referred to appears on p. 118.) 


COMPROMISES ON CLAIMS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Senator JoHnson. Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Brownell, there is pending in the Judiciary 
Committee presently a bill to take the limit off the compromise on 
claims of Japanese ancestry. That would make it possible for the 
Department of Justice to compromise all of the balance of claims, 
regardless of what was involved. 

Mr. Brownetu. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, that program has been with us for a long 
time, and I apprehend that the Judiciary Committee would favorably 
report that bill, and I believe it has been sanctioned by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. If that has been done and that became effective, 
say, as of the 1st of July, would you need extra money for that account 
in order to expedite the disposition of those claims? 


Mr. Browne.u. I don’t think so. We could handle it with that 
amount of money. 
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Senator Dirksen. That has been languishing so long I think we 
ought to get it off the books. 

Mr. Browneti. That would do it if we could have that legislation. 

Senator Jounson. Did the House committee increase your fund for 
general legal activities in about the same amount they cut your fund 
for the temporary roll? 

Mr. Browne. It is based on keeping the same personnel that we 
have now. Of course, it goes up a little bit, because of mandatory 
increases. 

Senator Jounson. This thought just occurred to me. As I under- 
stand it, they cut your temporary roll, this authority you have to add 
temporary people, about $200,000, 

Mr. Browne.i. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. But they increased your fund for general legal 
activities about $220,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brownexv. That would not allow any new personnel, though. 

Senator Jounson. They took off 200 in one place and took off 220 
in another ¢ 

Mr. Anpretra. That isn’t the same $200,000. 

Senator Jounson. I understand it is not the same. One has to be 
under the regular functions of the Department. The other is the 
temporary roll. 

Mr. Anprerra. What I am getting at is that the basis of the $200,- 
000 is not for the same reasons. It is just to continue the present 
staff, and it covers certain mandatory raises which we didn’t have the 
money for, and which we will have to pay in the next fiscal year. 

Actually, they cut us $400,000. Our estimate for general legal was 
$600,000 more. 

Senator Jonnson. Your general legal was $220,000. That is all 
for mandatory raises? 


OFFICE OF LEGAL PROCEDURES 


Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. There is one item in there for some 
Hoover Commission personnel. In other words, they recommended 
that we create an Office of Legal Procedures. And I think there are 
6 jobs in there to cover that, for about $40,000 or $50,000. 

Mr. Browne tu. Other than that, also a few new jobs in the parole 
end? 

Mr. Anpretra. That is in the other appropriation. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE ON ANTITRUST DIVISION 


Senator Bripces. May I ask; What is the reason for the increase 
in the Antitrust Division salaries this year? Last year you had 
$3,464,000. This year you are asking for $4,265,000. 

Mr. Brownety. The bulk of that comes by reason of new legislation 
that was passed by the Congress last year. It was not asked for by 
the Department, but it was included in a bill passed last year, which 
would require the Department of Justice to commence a very compre- 
hensive review of the relationship between the interstate oil compact 
and the antitrust laws. This would be a new activity for the Depart- 
ment, and one of a type which we have never gone into before. 
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Senator JonNnson. Has there been any increase in the complaints on 
antitrust from the public? 

Mr. Browne... As to that particular item ? 

Senator Jounson. No, just general antitrust. Have you had any 
complaints from the public asking you to step up your antitrust 
activities / 

Mr. Browne.u. Not that has been called to my attention. I think 
that naturally that.is the basis of all of our new investigative work, 
complaints. 

MERGER SECTION 


Senator Jonnson. I am constantly hearing every place I go about 
these mergers. I see in the paper about a new merger every day and 
somebody “talking about it. I am just wondering if the public is ask- 
ing you to increase your staff in that field any. 

Mr. Browne... We may have to. We have allocated more people 
to the merger section than we had a year ago, out of our existing staff. 
There is a bill pending in Congress now, “whic h, if it is passed, will 
require a further increase, and that is the bill which would require 
all corporate mergers involving more than a certain amount of dollars 
to be reported 90 days before the date when the merger is to take effect 
to the Department of Justice. 

Senator Jonnson. It must be that complaints are sifting in to you. 
Because I know, just as an individual, that I hear complaints con- 
stantly about the increase in mergers. And I wonder if your record 
does not show an increase in complaints that antitrust must consider. 

Mr. Browneuu. If you put it this way, I think I could answer it 
with some definiteness: The volume of mergers has increased during 
the past couple of years. And when the volume of mergers increases, 
the number of matters which we have to study automatically increase. 
Whether to call them complaints or not I suppose is just a matter of 
terminology. But we follow the financial pages and the financial 
weeklies and official announcements made by corporate management. 
We have to make a preliminary review of all of those mergers to check 
to see whether or not they comply with our standards. 


CONSENT DECREES 


Senator Jounson. Lam informed that the House hearings show that 
your testimony indicates that there have been an increase of some 
|,200 complaints to the Department in that field. Now, a House 
committee seems to have been somewhat critical of the use of consent 
decrees. Do you have any comment to make about that? Are you 
familiar, first, with their criticism ? 

Mr. Browne. Ina general way, yes, Senator. 

The consent-decree program carried on during the past 2 or 3 years, 
it seems to me, has been one of the most effective aspects of our anti- 
trust work, 

When we came here, you will remember, there was great complaint 
from the courts, for one thing that these antitrust cases, which involve 
anvwhere from 3 months to 2 years to try, these big ones, were con- 
itributing materially to the congestion in the courts. That is one 
aspect of the matter. 
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But the main one is that we cannot start as many antitrust cases if 
each one is going to go to trial. We can do a much more effective 
job of enforcement if, wherever we get what we want in a consent 
decree, we get it that way instead of going through trial. So that we 
have made it clear to industry that we would rather settle our cases 
than we would to go through the trial, if we get what the requirements 
of the antitrust law provide. And I believe that Judge Barnes and 
his associates there have performed quite a public service in increasing 
the number of consent decrees, and by that same amount decreasing the 
nec essity for long and costly trials, 


NATURE OF LAW AS TO MERGERS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Brownell, as the law stands today, actually 
these people who contemplate a merger do not know whether they are 
in violation until they have actually merged; isn’t that the rather 
nebulous state of the law today ? 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes. There had been no test cases brought under 
that merger provision, which was passed in 1950, until within the 
last 2 years or so. And we have started now, I think, five different 
test. cases, so that we can try and clarify the standards by authorita- 
tive court decrees. 

Senator Dirksen. Now, this House bill that you refer to which 
passed the House is set for hearings in a Senate Judiciary subcom- 
mittee at an early date. 

Mr. Browne tu. Oh, I am glad to hear that. 

Senator Dirksen. And it is entirely possible, of course, that there 
will be favorable action. Now, if there should be, and it is enacted 
into law, what actually happens is that every proposed merger involv- 
ing the combined assets of $10 million or more would have to be re- 
ported to the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Brownett. That is my recollection. 

Senator Drrxsen. And then they would have to wait 90 days, and 
in that 90-day period you will have to assign people both at the depart- 
mental level and in the field, probably to ‘check the whole matter and 
determine whether it is in the public interest, and there is no diminu- 
tion of competition. 

[ would say offhand that that would require considerable personnel. 

Mr. Brownetu. Yes, I think it would. If that bill is going to be 
enacted at this session, then that might be a problem for this com- 
mittee. 

Senator Dirksen. You would have to come back and ask for a 
deficiency. 

Mr. Browne i. Unless the bill were passed while you were still 
considering the current appropriation bill, in which case you might 
want to put it in here. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT CASES 


Senator Bripers. General Brownell, I would like to go back a min- 
ute, to this interstate compact to conserve oil and gas. In an inter- 
state compact like that, which is specifically a compact between States, 
just how does the Federal Government get into it ? 


oe 
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Mr. Browne. By reason of this legislation that was passed last 
vear. It has never been a subject for Federal study before on any 
such comprehensive scale. 

Senator Jonnson. I think Senator Douglas added an amendment, 
a condition permitting the compact to pass. It would ask the Justice 
Department to review the operation of the compact. I don’t think 
the wildest daydreamer ever anticipated we would have 71 lawyers 
doing it and 3 big offices set up to do it, but that is what has come 
out of it, or that is what at least 1s proposed. 

At the time, as I recall it, when the amendment was suggested, it 
was felt that the Justice Department could make a review of the 
compact and make a study of it. We did not think we were going 
to set up a new group of snoopers to invade the States and determine 
whether or not the States in their agreements with each other were 
acting properly in enforcing their own laws. But apparently under 
this it 1s now contemplated that they will have not only a hundred- 
odd—as a matter of fact, most of the increase in antitrust funds is 
for this particular purpose, is it not ? 


NEW TYPE OF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Browne. That is correct. We pointed out to the committee, 
when Senator Douglas was proposing this last. year, that this would 
be a new type of activity for the Department of Justice, and that 
they might well consider, if they wanted a study of this kind made, 
whether there would not be some more appropriate agency. Because 
our antitrust work is primarily enforcement work. 


ANTITRUST COMPLAINTS 


Senator Jounson. What startles me is that we have got 1,200 com- 
plaints here. 

People are writing, saying, “Please come and do something about 
antitrust enforcement. 


I want to call attention to Judge Barnes’ presentation to this com- 
mittee : 


Antitrust complaints from the general public have steadily increased. 


But that is not what they are using these lawyers for, to take care of 
these steadily increasing complaints. They are putting 110 of them 
down to see whether the States are performing properly or not. 

I have just had some experience on States’ rights, so I am a little 
conscious of it. 

During the calendar year 1955 the Division received more than 1,200 com- 
plaints. This greatly exceeds any number received in any like period since 
1950. The increase in the number of complaints has likewise resulted in an in- 
crease in the number of cases filed. 

The cases filed in fiscal year 1952 amounted to 30; in 1953, 33; in 
1954, 32; for the past fiscal year, 1955, the number jumped to 47; 
and for the first 6 months of the current fiscal year, you say, “We have 
filed 18.” You say: “Assuming that the percentage of cases settled 
by consent decree remains constant, we will have a substantial in- 
crease in trial work for the next fiscal year.” 

And although we have an increase in trial work, and although we 
have an increase in complaints, and although we have a greatly in- 
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creased need for attorneys to dispose of these complaints, where our 
increase is actually going is asking them to take a look at the contract 
that Congress has approv ved between the States. 

Mr. BROWNELL. That is an accurate statement, yes, sir. 

Senator Dirxsen. I notice in Judge Barnes’ testimony that he says, 

We are specifically required to examine the manner in which some 21 of the 
States have participated in and complied with the provisions and terms of the 
interstate oil compact. 

Senator Jounson. I do not think there is any discussion, Senator 
Dirksen, about the effect of the Douglas amendment. The Justice 
Dep: urtment was merely asked, in view of the compact and the con- 
ditions under which they operate, and as the situation exists there, to 
make a report to the Congress. It was not a question of whether you 
are going to open 3 offices and send a flood of 110 men into the States 
to do it. 

Senator Dirksen. Well, it isa great legislative lesson, I think. Be 
cause I brought that compact bill to the floor. The amendment was a 
floor amendment. And it was simply urged “Oh, well, take it to 
conference.” 

Senator Jounson. Is this not something the Department of Justice 
would normally do, anyway? If there is any violation of the law, 
it would enforce it. And this was just specifically directing them 
to do it. 

But now they have the direction, and an ambitious fellow who feels 
he wants to do a thorough job of it comes in and says he wants 110) 
additional men to do it and 3 field officers, and so forth, while in ~ 
whole Department they have 1,200 new complaints « and additional trial 
work, and they are not asking any money for any new trial work, not 
asking for any money for h: indling of these cases. They are asking for 
110 men to supervise what the States have already done about the State 
laws. 

Mr. Browneti. Well, I would like to make it clear again, Senator, 
that this is something which was imposed on us by the Congress, and 
this is our inter pretation of the congressional act of last year. If we 
are going to be required to do this job, we of course want to do a work- 
manlike “job on it. That is our best estimate of the congressional! 
instructions, what they would entail. If our instructions are to be 
changed, of course, we would like to have it clearly defined as to just 
what we are supposed to do. 

Senator Jonnson. I do not know what Senator Dirksen’s reaction 
was, but I do not think the Senate generally felt at that time that they 
were setting up a bunch of new field offices to supervise the States 
and adding 110 new attorneys to pry into the effect of the agreements 
between the States. The Department of Justice acts as a law enforce- 
ment agency, and they have their responsibilities, and we naturally 
expect them to prosecute any violator of any law. Therefore, any 
amendment that says that the Department of Justice is requested to 
make a study of the operation of this compact is one thing in one 
person’s mind and another, apparently, in another’s. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


Mr. Brownewu. The legtslative history indicates that a broad study 
was required. I just wanted to make it clear, Senator, that this was 
not the result of some ambitious kingdom maker. 
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Senator Jounson. There is no legislative history that said 110 attor- 
neys, or that you should increase the Antitrust Division by 25 percent, 
or that you ought to come in here and take over and usurp the func- 
tions of the States or the agreements that had been entered into between 
the States. There is legislative history, and as the Senator said, it 
never even went through a committee, on the floor, where the Senator 
from Illinois offered an amendment that directed the Department of 
Justice to take cognizance of this compact and determine whether 
there were any laws being violated. 

Now, pursuant to that direction, the Attorney General comes in 
here, the head of the Antitrust Division, and says, “We can say you 
told us to do it, and because of that we want to increase our Division 
25 percent for this purpose.” That is the effect of it. And I think 
according to that we ought to take cognizance of it, and I hope this 
committee will. 

Mr. Brownewu. The only point I will make at all is that we did not 
ask for this. It was imposed upon us. This is our best judgment as 
to what would be necessary to carry out the legislative mandate, If 
that legislative mandate is changed, that is up to Congress. 

Senator JoHnson. And not having asked for it, you are not going 
to be too disappointed if you do not get it. So everybody will be 
happy. 

The Senator from Wyoming ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. 0’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WYOMING 


ANTITRUST POLICY 


Senator O’Maronry. I am not a member of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jomnson. The Senator does not have to be a member. 

Senator O’Manonery. But learning the Attorney General was here 
and that you were looking into matters relating to antitrust policy, I 
thought I would like to make a statement to the committee. 

The Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly, of which 
Senator Dirksen is a member, has been looking into the problem of 
the processing of meat. We have been advised, though our staff has 
not yet completed its study, that the big packers and other meat pur- 
chasing agencies still divide the market in a percentage which is 
relatively stable. They do not, apparently, sign a written agreement 
dividing the market, but they get the result of a clear violation of the 
antitrust law by the process which is followed. 


STATUS OF SUIT AGAINST PACKERS 


An antitrust suit was filed against the packers, and it was dropped, 
as I understand it, under the present Antitrust Division. 

I think that with the present farm situation, which makes it difficult 
both for the administration and for the Congress to know what to do 
to preserve agriculture, we ought to have the active support of the 
Department of Justice in prosecuting any violations that may seem 
to take place through the processing of agricultural commodities, 
including livestock. 
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When the farm bill, which was vetoed, was before the Senate last 
month, Senator Bennett of Utah offered an amendment to provide for 
a study by the Department of Agriculture on the manner of handling 
production and distribution. 

I offered an amendment, and I think Senator Capehart joined in it, 
to broaden that amendment to include processing. 

The fact is clear before the Congress and the executive department 
on the reports of the Secretary of Agriculture, that the agricultural 
producers’ share of the consumer dollar is constantly falling. It is 
lower now than it has been for several years. And when allegations 
are made and an antitrust suit has been filed dealing with this ver 
important livestock problem, when it is understood ‘that livestock is 
not supported by any phase of the farm hill, and the price of livestock 
is steadily falling, it seoms io me that a suggestion from this commii- 
tee should be made that the Department of Jus tice, through the Anti- 
trust Division, should proceed with that study. We are trying to 
proceed in our committee, and we would welcome the cooperation 
of the Department of Justice. 

Because if the processors are up to their old tricks, of course the 
growers of livestock will be the principal sufferers, and the consumers 
of meat will also suffer. 

It is my understanding that this suit was dismissed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Can you advise me about that? 

Mr. Browne.t. Yes, Senator, I am thoroughly familiar with that 
situation. There was a suit dismissed, and I would be ver y glad to go 
over the reasons for it in detail at your convenience. 

One of the important reasons that required dismissal was a consent 
decree entered into by the Government with this same company sev- 
eral years ago, which imposed very ser ious handicaps on the ability of 
the Department of Justice to prosecute in this oa 

There are other reasons, which, as I say, I would be glad to go 
over with you. But very careful consideration was given to the 
matter. 

Senator O’Manoney. What was the factor that made it difficult? 

Mr. Brownett. A consent decree entered into by the Government 
some years ago; 10 years ago, or something like that. 

Senator O’Manonry. Well, the consent decree was not a perma- 
nent order of the court, was it? 

Mr. Browne tt. | beg your pardon ? 

Senator O’Manonry. ‘That consent decree was not a permanent 
order that cannot be overthrown in the light of present conditions? 

Mr. Browne. It in substance makes it impossible for the Govern- 
ment to introduce in evidence, activities going beyond a certain date, 
either in a reopening of that case or in a new case. 

Senator O’MaAnoney. I think it might be helpful if this could be 
done: I do not want to take up the time of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, on a matter that probably falls within the jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary Committee, but I certainly should welcome your offer of 
cooperation in this matter, and the committee will in due course set 
down a date at your convenience where you and Judye Barnes may 
appear. 
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Mr. BrowneLi. We would be very glad not only to cooperate but 
to give any leadership in the matter that will bring about the results 
that we all want to accomplish. And as far as we are concerned, it 
will not be necessary to have a formal hearing on the matter, if after 
you have gone over the matter with us you desire to have it, of course 
that would be entirely agreeable with us. 

Senator O’Manoney. Well, we have had excellent cooperation from 
Judge Barnes, and I have no doubt but what we will have it from you. 
But my point now is, since the farm bill has just been reported again, 
and again fails to include provisions to eifectively prevent the grazing 
of soil-bank land by the beneficiaries of the soil bank, to the great 
disadvantage of the livestock crowers, I want to be sure that the 
Department of Justice and our committee shall continue to operate 
to see if we cannot get some relief for the livestock people through 
that cooperation by the two committees. 

[ am very much obliged to you for your statement. 


INTERSTATE COMPACT 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Chairman, could I refer for a moment to 
the interstate compact matter? Because I did not find the language 
of the statute in the House hearings. 

I thought, Mr. Brownell, it might be well to read in the language 
and the article of the compact to which it relates. First the compact, 
under article V, reads as follows: 


It is not the purpose of this compact to authorize the States joining herein 
to limit the production of oil or gas for the purpose of stabilizing 


g or fixing the 
price thereof, or create or perpetuate monopoly, or to promote regimentation, 


but is limited to the purpose of conserving oil and gas and preventing the 
avoidable waste thereof within reasonable limitations. 
That, then, is article V. 

Now, the amendment that was offered appears as section 2 of this 
public law, and this is actually Senate Joint Resolution 88 of the Ist 
session, 84th Congress, Public ‘Law 185. 

So the section that Ww as added reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Attorney General of the United States shall make an annual report 
to the Congress for the duration of the interstate compact to conserve oil and 
gas as to whether or not the activities of the States under the provisions of 
such compact have been consistent with the purpose as set out in article V of 
such compact. 

So that is the whole legislative story that will be before the com- 
mittee as they seek to evaluate that item. And I notice, of course, 
the section says: 


The Attorney General of the United States shall make an annual report * * * 


Senator JouNnson. And the operation of the entire compact, I under- 
stand, is less than $100,000 a year with all expenses. [vr all the States 
involved, it runs some $90,000. 
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TOTAL FUNDS REQUIRED 


What is the estimated overall annual cost that will be required, in 
the opinion of the Justice Department to carry out this provision of 
the statute? 

Mr. Browne tv. I think we just estimated it for the 1 year, Senator. 
That is in our request here. 

Senator Jonnson. Would you like it to be decreased any? 

Mr. Browne tt. I suppose when the study is over, it will be over as 
far as the bulk of the work is concerned, then it would be a question 
of keeping it up to date. The first year, I would assume, would be 
much heavier expense than annually thereafter, but that is depending 
on what the results of the study showed. 

Senator Jounson. I would like the committee to observe that the 
Department is asking for approximately $762,000 for operation the 
first year, including salaries, printing, and so forth. 

Senator Brivces. For what? 

Senator Jounson. The study of the compact as a result of the 
Douglas amendment. And the States themselves spent $92,000, and 
the Department is going to spend $762,000 to study it. 

Senator Brivees. I think it is way beyond what Congress, certainly, 
intended. 

Mr. Browne tu. This is an unprecedented request being made of the 
Department of Justice, to get into this area, where we have never had 
any experience before. I pointed that out to Senator Douglas by letter 
at the time, for which I was rather severely attacked. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE HEARING 


Senator Jonnson. Without objection, I should like to include at this 
point in the record the additional personnel requested by Mr. Barnes, 
for the purposes of making the study directed by Public Law 185; 
the number of GS-15 attorneys, together with all other employees 
coming to a total of $681,290. That appears in the House record on 
page 184, and I would like for it to appear at this point in the Senate 
record. 


i 
: 
| 
| 
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(The material referred to follows :) 


Additional positions provided in the 1957 budget 


Total, all 


Arabian oil 


Survey and 


Interstate com- 
pact to conserve 


positions litigation staff report unit oil and gas 
| section 
Num- Num-} iNum- Num- 
ber | Amount | ber | Amount bet Amount her | Amount 
DEPARTMENTAL 
GS-15: Attorney : 3 | $34, 830 1 $11, 610 1 $11, 610 1 $11, 610 
(38-14 | 
Attorney = aide j 4 41, 280 2 20, 640 2 20, 640 
Economist ceili ‘ 2 20, 640 aa nt 2 20, 640 
GS-13: Attorney 3 26, 970 |..-- : 2 17, 980 l 8, 990 
GS-12: 
Attorney a 5 37, 850 ‘ 5 37, 850 
| Economist. - - iA 1 7,008 lace ; 1 7, 570 ‘ 
j S-11 
Attorney... -- nae 14 89, 460 2 12, 780 9 57, 510 3 19, 170 
Economist ; + 3 19, 170 naa ae 1 6, 390 2 12, 780 
3-9 
Attorney. 6 32, 640 ms ’ 3 16, 320 3 16, 320 
Economist ba 2 10, 880 mt: 3 10, 880 
(}S8-7: Statistical clerks 2 9, 050 2 9, 050 
Gs Secretaries 2 8, 160 l 4, ONO ao l 4,080 
S Secretaries 10 36, 700 1 3, 670 2 7, 340 7 25, 690 
iS-4: Stenographers 12 40, USO 1 3, 415 5 17, 075 6 20, 490 
S-3: Typist 6 19, 050 2 6, 350 4 12, 700 
S-1: Messenger 1 2, 490 l 2, 690 
Subtotal ; ra 437, 920 6 35, 555 33 206, 635 37 195, 730 
FIELD ! 
14: Attorney 8 $2, 560 7 82, 560 
}S-13 
Attorney - 17 | 152,830 17 152, 830 
Economist y 80, 910 q 80, 910 
is-12: Attorney 9 68, 130 uy 68, 130 
S-5: Secretaries 9 33, 030 y 33, 030 
‘4: Stenographers 12 40, GRO 12 40, 980 
iyvpist . 6 19, 050 6 19, 050 
Messengers 3 8, 070 3 8, 070 
Subtotal. 73 485, 560 73 485, 560 
' Total 149 923, 480 6 35, ) } 206, 635 110 681, 290 
staff for 3 additional field offices. 
DELAY IN PROVISION OF FUNDS 


Mr. BrowNe.i. Senator Johnson, I think it might be well for me 
to add, for the benefit of this committee, that because we had no funds 
for this during the past year we have not been able up to this time 
to organize any staff to inaugurate this work. We asked for a sup- 
plemental appropriation, which is now pending; so to date no staff 
lias been set up in the Department to inaugurate this service. And I 
think the committee is entitled to know that, because I think the public 
law required an annual report, as you have pointed out here, and there 
would not be any annual report coming from the Department of Jus- 
tice this summer, because we have not had any funds with which to get 
started. 
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RECRUITMENT PROBLEM 


Senator Jounson. Would you have any recruitment problem for a 
staff of this size? 

Mr. Browne.i. It would be a very difficult recruitment problem. 
We would have to have experts of a type we have not had in the 
Department before. 

Senator Jounson. I wonder if you would like to review that in the 
light of other legislation and reconsider whether or not you think it 
requires, under that language, such a wholesale operation as you 
propose. 

Mr. Browne tt. I will be glad to do that, Senator, although I want 
to be frank about it, that Judge Barnes and I have been very much 
puzzled about this, and we have had many conferences on it. And 
because of the rather vague language of the direction, we want to be 
sure that we doa thorough job of whatever we are 1 required to unde 
take. 

Senator Jonnson. Of course, if it cost this much every time you are 
asked for a report, we are going to be bankrupt anyway. 

Mr. Browne... It is a major problem, the way it is set up. 

Senator Jonnson. Because here is a compact that cost $92,000 to 
operate, involving some twenty-odd States, and they ask you to report 
on the compact. 1 think the language is rather specific, and I do not 
think anybody ever contempl: ated it would take more than a very few 
people a very limited time to determine whether or not this compact 
was opeerating for the best interests of the country. 

Instead of that, you come up here and make a request, and I do not 
know whether the request is so high that you expect us to turn it. down, 
or whether you really seriously want that much money to make a 
report with. But in any event, I hope you will reconsider it, because 
I know the committee would like to have your judgment on it. 

I would feel much better about it if you are saying you need to 
increase your Department 25 percent to try some of these cases and to 
act on some of these complaints you are getting about violations of the 
antitrust laws, to stop some of these mergers that are lessening com- 
petition. I think I could enthusiastically go along on a proposal that 
said: “We want to increase the Antitrust Division 10 percent, or 15 
percent, because we have the highest number of complaints in our 
history, the greatest number of mergers, and we are serious sly con- 
cerned with it.” But you do not ask for that. All you come in and 
do is say, “We got a request from Congress for a report, and we are 
going to use that for a justification, and we want three-quarters of il 
million dollars now to investigate a compact that cost $90,000 a year. 
And that in a day when we are maintaining that we want to preserve 
the rights of the States. 

Mr. BrowneLL. We are only trying to do what you have directed us 
to do. 

INTERPRETATION OF CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTION 


Senator Jonnson. The point is that there seem to be 3 or + Senators 
here who have some doubt about the extent of that direction, whether 
or not you could, under that theory, say, “Well, we can spend $761 mil- 
lion, I guess.” We asked you to make a report on the compact, and 
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you say you have got to have 110 men to make the report. Now, there 
is a question of —— 

Mr. BrowneE.u. Well, we are willing to receive further clarification 
of your instructions. In fact, we would be very glad to have them. 
But until they are clarified, in our opinion this would be the amount 
that was necessary. 

Senator Jounson. I do not think you are likely to get any 110 
men, unless we receive further justification, General, of the need for 
them. And everything that is before this committee does not point 
to the need for any such number of men in order to comply with the 
simple request that you make a report to the Congress. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, Mr. Brownell, it is really a question of 
interpreting the legislative intent of Congress, and the legislative his- 
tory 1s so meager that there is no way of making that interpretation 
except virtually on your own, and letting the language speak for itself. 

Mr. Brownetut. Well have you read Senator Douglas’ discussions 
leading up to this language? That throws some additional light on it. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions? 

That is all. 

Mr. Browne.v. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. I guess we will take up the amendments now. 
Mr. Andretta, what is your first item ? 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1956 act 
1957 estimate scant ates seacoeatieeshiacaueeas 2 
1957 House allowance_- 


ee ee sss Sc eha sctgcesacn sila: ca a a 
2, 950, 000 
2, 900, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Page 17, line 6, strike out “$2,900,000” and insert “$2,950,000” the estimate, or 
increase of $50,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“The bill includes the sum of $2,900,000, a reduction of $50,000 in the amount of 
the budget estimate and an increase of $157,000 over the amount provided under 
this heading in the current fiscal year. The funds appropriated under this title 
are utilized to meet the expenses of the Office of the Attorney General, Deputy 
Attorney General, pardon attorney, Board of Parole, Board of Immigration Ap- 
peals, and the Administrative Division. The increase allowed will provide for 
the establishment of an Office of Administrative Procedure to make studies and 
recommendations for the improvement of administrative procedures of the var- 
ious Federal agencies. Funds are also included for the strengthening of the 
Board of Parole and the Office of the Deputy Attorney General.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


This appropriation, which covers executive direction and administrative serv- 
ices also the Board of Parole and Board of Immigration Appeals among others, 
provides for little flexibility in the use of the funds. Since we have no transfer 
authority we are unable to take care of unforeseen emergencies. The funds 
allowed barely provide for certain increased activities to the detriment of the 
other oftices under this appropriation. Furthermore, because of limited funds 
it has been necessary at times to curtail operations at the end of the fiscal year. 
Some liberality to provide more flexibility would be very desirable. 


FI2il- SU -. 
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SUMMARY ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 
Appropriation, 1956: 











I ie at ee a2 ee eee 2, 570, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases___---_----.---~~--- 1738, 000 
Ot eh tigate ek eee 2, 748, 000 
Reductions: Nonrecurring: 
Regular pay above 52 week base_...........--.-~-..- $9, 870 
SRN Bg ae elgg) Sak et he ita eee 1, 350 
eens 1,20 
NT RUNS orice asia einen een teeineries 11, 220 
I I a a Oe dea enaien i oy edie _.. *2, 731, 780 
INS RIN Fe le meni eaeenh Jb. cee atee ete 2, 950, 000 
ee | a er rn a Se reece a : 218, 220 
increase over 1960 .sppronrmiseGon... 2 2 380, 000 


* Excludes $100,000 transfer from Office of Alien Property. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Anpretra. The first one is for “Salaries and expenses, general 
administration,” in which we ask for the restoration of $50,000. 

Senator Jounson. Did you give the committee your justification for 
that $50,000 ? 


Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir; we have submitted a brief justification for 
each of the items. 

Senator Jounson. Do you want to repeat them ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No; I just wanted to point out that the House gave 
us some increases under this appropriation, and if we put them into 
effect it means that to pick up the $50,000 cut in this small appropria- 
tion with these small offices, we would have to reduce services pri- 
marily, probably, in the administrative division, which is my division. 
By that I say that we would be unable to fill certain vac: incies, because 


of mandatory increases that we have to meet, without any expansion 
in force. 


EFFECT OF HOUSE CUT 


So that if the $50,000 cut stands, we will have to do like we have 
every year, and that is just not fill vacancies at the end of the fiscal 
year, and reduce our services to the Department. 

If we had any kind of a transfer authority or flexibility, like we 
have under general legal, we could probably get along without it. 
But as long” as we do have the rigidity of the present setup it is 
essential for our operations. 

Senator Jounson. Now, your salaries and expenses, general admin- 
istration, the House cut $50, 000. Since the House allowed an increase 
of $157,000 over this year’s allowance for expenses under general ad- 
ministration, do you not think it is possible to live with this allowance 
without a serious effect on your operation? You have 2.9 million 
allowed as a working budget for 1957. 

Mr. Anprerra. Well, as I pointed out, Senator, the increases that 
the House gave us are for specific things, which will not help materially 
in the administrative operations. 

Senator Jomnson. But you estimate three times as much increase 
as they cut you. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. Do you not think if they gave you $157,000 you 
could get along with this little meager cut of $ $50,000 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. We would have to get along. That is what I 
pointed out. We had to get along before on it. But that would mean 
that we would have to curtail the administrative services in the face 
of increased workloads. 

Senator Jomnson. Any questions ? 

Do you care to go to your next amendment ? 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 
1956 ac oa : : ens > _ $9, 800, 000 
1957 estimate . 10, 420, 000 
1957 House allowance 
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AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
Vage 17, line 13, strike out “$10,020,000” and insert °$10,420,000,” the estimate, 
or an inerease of $400,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 7) 


“The sum of $10,020,000 is included in the bill for this item which is a reduction 
of $400,000 in the amount of the budget estimate and an increase of $220,000 
over the comparable figure for the current fiscal year. This appropriation pro- 
vides for the operating expenses of the following: Office of the Solicitor General, 
Tax Division, Criminal Division, Civil Division, Lands Division, Office of Legal 
Counsel, and the Internal Security Divison. 

The request for $300,000 additional for the Lands Division in connection with 
Indian claims cases has not been approved inasmuch as there is certain legis- 
lation presently pending dealing with the Indian Claims Commission. In the 
event this legislation is enacted into law, the committee was advised that this 
additional sum would not be required. The committee was also advised that in 
the event such remedial legislation was not enacted, the increased payroll cost 
of $300,000 or more per annum would be necessary for several years.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The reduction covering defense of Indian claims should be restored. We must 
proceed with the handling of the cases now before the Indian Claims Commission. 
We have no choice unless and until legislation is enacted which will relieve the 
Department of this burden. In order to carry on present activities and to meet 
the continuing increase in volume of business the restoration of the balance 
of funds cut is most essential. 


Summary analysis of estimate 
\ppropriation, 1956: 
NN a eel esas ah oc chia wade cintoncaag: SAU 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase ‘ 614, 000 


a ite ds a El 9, 914, 000 
Reductions : Nonrecurring, regular pay above 52-week base__ $3: 
Adjustment in base (net) _ oe —32, 713 


Base for 1957 __ a simieese Dy Oeeeeee 


Estimate for 1957 cas wane _ 10, 420, 000 
538, 713 


1, 120, 000 
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GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Anprerra. Under general legal activities, we are asking for 
the restoration of $400,000, $300,000 of which is for the Lands Division, 
covering the Indian claims, which the Attorney General mentioned, 
and $100,000 is for the balance of general legal activities in order to 
maintain the present level of employment. 

Mr. Morton is here to talk about the Lands Division request. 

Senator Jounson. Under your general legal activities, you have a 
cut of $400,000. The House allowed $10,020,000; is that correct ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. For the expense of 7 activities, or an increase of 
$220,000 over the year’s allowance. 

Outside of the $300,000 cut made in the Lands Division by the House 
committee, is it not possible to absorb the $100,000 balance of the 
$400,000 reduction without much hardship on the other activities, and 
still be able to protect the Government’s interests? In other words, if 
we restored $300,000 of the $400,000, do you think you could go with 
us ¢ 

Mr. Anprerta. I don’t know. I think we could have a better chance 
of doing it under this appropriation, Senator, than under the General 
Administration, because we do have more flexibility here and a larger 
amount of money. 

Senator Haypen. I wanted to speak with Mr. Morton before he 
vets ready to go. 

PAY INCREASES 


Senator Dirksen. There was only an increase of six positions in the 
office of legal counsel ? 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes. The House gave us that. And the $100,000 
that we ask is just to maintain present employment. 

Senator Dirksen. There are pay increases ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. That is what I am getting at. With pay increases, 
increases In travel costs, and all increases in operation all down the 
line, it means the only way you can pick it up is through savings, 
through lapses, not filling vacancies, and that means a loss of manpower 
and personnel utilization. 

HOUSE REPORT 


Senator Haynen. Now, I would like to say to Mr. Morton that I 
have read with interest this statement in the House report: 


The request for $300,000 additional for the Lands Division in connection 
With Indian claims cases has not been approved, inasmuch as there is certain 
legislation presently pending dealing with the Indian Claims Commission. In the 
event this legislation is enacted into law, the committee was advised that this 
idditional sum would not be required. The committee was also advised that in 
the event such remedial legislation was not enacted, the increased payroll cost 
of $300,000 or more per annum would be necessary for several years. 


I assume the legislation to which the House referred is H. R. 5566, 
which extends the life of the Indian Claims Commission. As I under- 


stand this bill, it contains nothing which would justify a disallowance 
of these funds. Am I correct in that? 
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STATEMENT OF PERRY W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL IN CHARGE OF LANDS DIVISION 


DEFENSE OF INDIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. Morron. That is certainly correct in the present form of the 
bill; yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. As I see the situation, the Court of Claims said 
that the Indian Claims Commission has jurisdiction to consider claims 
based on original Indian title, and the Supreme Court has refused to 
review that decision. Therefore, you are in a position of having to 
defend such claims. Is that a correct statement ¢ 

Mr. Morton. Positively, sir. 

Senator Haypren. I do not think it is necessary to go into any 
lengthy discussion of this matter, but would you br iefly state the 
problem i involved in defending these claims ? 

Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I described the prob- 
lem, the background of it all,.in a rather lengthy statement to this 
committee in March, on a 1956 supplemental appropriation bill. And 
I should like, for background, to avoid repetition here now of my 
statement then, simply to refer the committee to the published report 
of my testimony beginning at page 453 and continuing to page 475 
of the hearings on HL R. 10004, which is the second supplemental 
appropriation bill of 1956. 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt? I was just talk- 
ing with Senator Hayden, here. And Mr. Morton went into it in such 
detail before the supplemental committee, that I would suggest, with 
your permission, and the okay of the members of the committee, that 
those pages he referred to in his testimony be made a part of this 
record 

EXTRACT FROM SUPPEMENTAL HEARINGS 


Senator Jonnson. Without objection, the clerk will take note of 
the suggestion of Senator Bridges and take note of the pages of the 
testimony of Mr. Morton in the supplemental hearings and make them 
a part of the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Morton. That was exactly the purpose of my suggestion. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


INDIAN CLAIMS 


STATEMENT OF Perry W. Morton, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, LANDS DIVISION, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, ACCOMPANIED BY RALPH A. BARNEY, CHIEF OF THE 
INDIAN CLAIMS SECTION OF THE LANDS DIVISION; AND J. EDWARD WILLIAMS, 


First ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, LANDS Division, DeE- 
PARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


OTOE AND MISSOURIA CASE 


Chairman HAyYbDEN. I have asked Mr. Morton, the Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of the Lands Division of the Department of Justice, to present a state- 
ment on the matter of Indian claims as a result of a recent decision in the Otoe 
and Missouria case. I do not know of any field of legislation that is more compli- 
cated than Indian claims. 

While in the House I served for 15 years on the Indian Affairs Committee, and 
I had a great deal of experience with these claims. I would like to briefly call 
the committee’s attention to the claim of the Ute Indians. These claims were 
not brought under the Indian Claims Commission Act, but were prosecuted under 
a special jurisdiction act passed by Congress in 1938. I do think that it is 
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pertinent to this discussion as an example of what can happen under Indian 
claims legislation. 

The reports of both the House and Senate committees included a letter to the 
chairman of the House Committee on Indian Affairs from the Acting Secretary 
of the Interior in which he stated: 

“Should the legislation be approved and the Indians authorized to submit their 
claims to the Court of Claims, it is believed’ that not more than $1,200,000 would 
be asserted in the petition although the exact amount cannot now be definitely 
stated.” 

rem. let us look at what happened. An amendment was adopted on the floor 

of the Senate, and agreed to by the House, which prevented the lands of “range 
°5 and north in Colorado” from ever.reverting to the former owners, who were 
the various Ute bands. At no time was the Senate advised that this amendment 
would increase the cost of this legislation, and I must say that I am sure that 
the Senator who sponsored the amendment, Senator Adams of Colorado, an 
irdent advocate of economy as we all know, had no idea that it would. 


JUST COMPENSATION RULING 


The courts held that this amendment constituted a “legislative taking” for 
which the Indians were entitled to just compensation. The result was judgments 
amounting to $31,142,521.44, as compared to the departmental estimate of 
$1,200,000. 

In other words, the value of the land was taken as of 1938, at the time the 
imendment was adopted. 

As I understand this recent decision in the Otoe and Missouria case, we now 
find ourselves with a somewhat comparable situation, with one exception—the 
imount of money involved is likely to be very much greater. 

In this bill—the second supplemental appropriation bill, 1956—that we are 
considering today there is the sum of $1,156,034.35 to pay the judgment that 
was awarded in the Otoe and Missouria case, 

We have given Mr. Morton a difficult task. In order to obtain an orderly 
presentation I suggest that the Senators present let him complete his statement 
before we question him. 

Mr. Morton, you may proceed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FOR DEFENDING INDIAN CLAIMS 


Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to be here in 
specific relation to the request of the lands division for a $50,000 supplemental 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1956. That is entirely related to this matter 
of defending Indian claims, as we are charged with the responsibility to do. 

I wonder if I may have the record note at this point that I have with me, and 
I hope to have assist me from time to time, Mr. Ralph A. Barney, who is the chief 
of the Indian claims section of the lands division ; and also my first assistant, Mr. 
J. Edward Williams. If I get bogged down from my own lack of knowledge of 
some detail, I may ask them for assistance. 

It is my understanding that the House subcommittee has declined this $50,000 
supplemental request upon the understanding, rather widespread among that 
subcommittee, that an amendment of the Indian Claims Commission Act was 


in prosnect. The amendment has not so far materialized, and therefore, we are 
left with the problem in its present posture. 


APPRAISAL CONTRACT 


As to the need for $50,000, that is very easy to justify. For example, I have 
on my desk right now ready for execution one contract, an appraisal contract, 
for $35,000, to appraise 45 million acres, as to which the Commission has already 
concluded that the Government is liable upon a so-called recognized Indian title 
basis. $50,000 is actually small change when you consider some of the expenses 
for these large-scale appraisals and the very widespread ethnological, anthro- 
polozical, and archeological research projects that enter into the defense of 
these claims. 


LIMITATION ON COUNSEL FEES 


Senator Roperrson. May I ask there, is there a limitation upon the fees that 


counsel can charge the Indians when they present a claim against the Govern- 
ment? 
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Mr. Morton. The law provides that they may recover not to exceed 10 percent, 
but the amount under the 10 percent limit is left to the judgment of the Indian 
Claims Commission, unless the approved contract specifies the full 10 percent. 

Now I think it may be helpful, since this whole problem has not been before 
this committee, particularly in any pinpointed detail, in the recent years, to 
remind ourselves that this whole matter of a general Indian claims law had 
been in the mind of Congress for several years prior to 1946. It was definitely 
not a partisan matter. The general idea was in the platform of both parties in 
1940 and it was continuously in the process of evolution up until the Indian 
Claims Commission Act was finally adopted in the year 1946. 

It set up a Commission of three members who would receive, consider, and 
adjudicate the claims filed by Indian tribes, bands, or identifiable groups based 
upon historie grievances of one sort or another, so far as the jurisdictional para 
graph of the act, which you will find in section 2—and I will distribute copies of 
it to you in a moment—made those claims in any sense justiciable. 

There have been allegations that the idea was to allow the consideration of 
“all claims,” but very obviously that cannot be the case when Congress saw fit 
to spell out in section 2 the specific categories that it chose to make justiciable, 
thereby obviously excluding any other categories as being not justiciable. 


INDIAN TITLE 


As I go forward with this statement, I will be dealing with some “magic” 
words, some words of art, and one of those expressions is the expression “India: 
title.” It is important for us to get a pretty firm idea of what that means right 
at this point. It is wholly different from anything which in our usual concepts 
of law would amount to a fee simple title. In fact, the word “title” is a complete 
misnomer. If I may use what I think is an accurate definition in my own words 
“Indian title” can generally be defined as a right of occupancy through aboriginal! 
exclusive use of a definable area of land, sacred as against third parties, but 
extinguishable at the will of the sovereign with or without compensation. 

In using this magic expression “Indian title,” I have no intention to distinguish 
it in any way from equivalent terms which mean for all practical purposes the 
same thing. I hope to avoid even the appearance of trying to quibble about the 
difference of terminology. 

For example, equivalent terms would be “original Indian title,” or “aboriginal 
title,” or even such slightly more loose approximations as “immemorial posses 
sion.” By the right of discovery, succession, or purchase from other sovereigns, 
the United States owned, of course, the underlying fee, but that underlying fee 
was subject to this so-called Indian title which, as I have noted, could be extin 
guished at the will of the sovereign with or without compensation by any means 
at any time it saw fit. 

Senator Rosertson. Let me see if I follow you. You say that is the real 
meaning of the language used by Congress. 

Mr. Morton. We will come to the specific language used by Congress in a few 
moments. Just now I am merely defining a term. 

Senator Rorertson. That is the meaning of the term “Indian title’? 

Mr. Morton. Yes; as it has been developed in our legal history. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JosePpH C. O’MAHONEY, A UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THI 
STATE OF WYOMING 


INDIAN TITLE 


Senator O’MAnoney. Mr. Chairman, if I may, as an invited guest at this hear- 
ing, I might say that I hope that Mr. Morton is not making the Appropriations 
Committee an appellate court from the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
legislative committee having jurisdiction of the extension of the Indian Claims 
Commission Act, and indeed, of the enactment of that law, has already heard both 
in the Senate and in the House the argument with respect to what Indian 
title is. While I have no desire, Mr. Chairman, of preventing Mr. Morton from 
proceeding with his argument, I want to call your attention to the statement 
which he has just made in his definition of Indian title. In his mind, it is one 
which is extinguishable at the will of the sovereign with or without compensation 
Now, that is precisely the point which the Congress of the United States, by the 
creation of the Indian Claims Commission, and by the passage of innumerable 
acts in the past hundred years authorizing Indian tribes to sue the Government 
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for damages for the taking of their land, has repudiated repeatedly. The Con- 
gress of the United States has said that in the United States we do not want to 
exercise the arbitrary right of the sovereign to extinguish any title without just 
compensation. 

INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION LAW 


Chairman HaypeEN. I would like to make this point. We have in this bill 
the sum $1,156,084.35 to pay an Indian claim. It is the first judgment based 
upon Indian title under the Indian Claims Commission Act. This amounts to 
the payment of $1,156,000 more than the Government agreed to pay under the 
original treaties. I think that it is within the jurisdiction of this committee to 
hear representatives of the Department of Justice as to what they construe the 
law to be; and their estimates of the cost of similar claims. I wanted to get 
this background that the witness is giving. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. It is essential to get the background and I have no objec- 
tion to it at all, but I think the background cannot be obtained unless it is under- 
stood that when the Indian Claims Commission was set up by law it was for the 
purpose of putting to a definite end the filing of Indian claims. 

Chairman HAaypEN. Now, what I am interested in is what did that law that 
Congress passed provide? That is what I would like to have you tell us. 

Senator OMAHONEY. To get the background, if you will permit me to interrupt 
again, to get the complete background, it must be understood by all of the mem- 
bers of the committee that under this law Congress has put a definite end to the 
filing of claims. All the claims that can ever be made against the Government of 
the United States for damage to Indians by reason of the taking of their lands 
have already been filed under the law. 

Chairman Haypen. That is right. 

Senator Rosperrson. I think the witness was going to explain to us that Con- 
zress used some terms in a loose way, that carries very heavy penalties on the tax- 
payers if carried out in that way. Now, for instance, I assume that the Seminole 
und Choctaw Indians once had title to Louisiana before the Spanish got title to 
it. France took title from Spain then, and Thomas Jefferson bought Louisiana 
from Napoleon, and he paid 5 cents an acre. 

If they are going to assert title to some of that Louisiana land, they might want, 
if it had oil on it, they might want $1,000 an acre. That would be the difference 
if they could assert a claim. I would like to know the real history of this thing, 
and too, what we are getting into if we say that they have got to be paid at present 
values. That is, 1988 values against what it was 300 years ago. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. They do not have to be paid in 1938 values, 

Senator Bripees. I think the committee is entirely proper in going into this, and 
this is a matter in which money is involved, and I would be interested in the 
background and whether or not, in the opinion of the Government here, the courts 
have interpreted words that were not intended by the Congress, 

Chairman Haypen. That is right. 


TEE-HIT-TON VY. UNITED STATES 


Mr. Morton. Mr. Chairman, if Senator O’Mahoney please, I would like to make 
it clear for the record that I am here not because I have a self-interest or a 
“self starter,” but because I have been invited by the committee to appear and 
explain this. In the second place, I should like to read an excerpt from a 1955 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States entitled Tee-Hit-Ton Indians 
v. United States (348 U. 8S. 272, 279), that I think completely substantiates the 
definition of Indian title which I have just given. It refers to Indian title this 
way: 

“It * * * means mere possession not specifically recognized as ownership by 
Congress. After conquest they were permitted to occupy portions of territory 
over which they have previously exercised ‘sovereignty,’ as we use that term. 
This is not a property right but amounts to a right of occupancy which the 
sovereign grants and protects against intrusion by third parties but which right 
of occupancy may be terminated and such lands fully disposed of by the sov- 
ereign itself without any legally enforceable obligation to compensate the 
Indians.” 

Now, I think that we should see what was involved in this Tee-Hit-Ton case, 
because it was the springboard for the Government’s defense in the Otoe and 
Missouria case, to which the chairman has already referred. The Tee-Hit-Ton 
case arose out of the making of a contract for the sale of timber in the year 1951 
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on lands in the Tongass National Forest, to which the Tee-Hit-Ton Indians 
thought they had Indian title. The Supreme Court in its holding said that even 
if they did have Indian title it would not be a property right as the word “prop- 
erty” is used in the fifth amendment and therefore no compensation had to be 
paid for it. 

It must be observed that the Tee-Hit-Ton case, arising as it did subsequent to 
the year 1946, had tu be predicated upon section 24 of the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion Act as distinguished from section 2. 




















EXCERPTS FROM ACT 






I should like at this point of the discussion to offer as a part of my remarks, 
and distribute to the committee, a copy of the material portions of section 2 of 
the Indian Claims Commission Act, and also a copy of what was originally 
section 24 of the Indian Claims Commission Act, now codified under the citation 
of 28 U.S. C., section 1505. It is as follows: 

(The excerpts referred to follow :) 

“Sec. 2. The Commission shall hear and determine the following claims against 
the United States on behalf of any Indian tribe, band, or other identifiable group 
of American Indians residing within the territorial limits of the United States 
or Alaska; (1) claims in law or equity arising under the Constitution, laws, 
treaties of the United States, and Executive orders of the President; (2) all 
other claims in law or equity, including those sounding in tort, with respect 
to which the claimant would have been entitled to sue in a court of the United 
States if the United States was subject to suit; (3) claims which would result 
if the treaties, contracts, and agreements between the claimant and the United 
States were revised on the ground of fraud, duress, unconscionable considera- 
tion, mutual or unilateral mistake, whether of law or fact, or any other ground 
cognizable by a court of equity; (4) claims arising from the taking by the 
United States, whether as the result of a treaty of cession or otherwise, of 
lands owned or occupied by the claimant without the payment for such lands 
of compensation agreed to by the claimant; and (5) claims based upon fair and 
honorable dealings that are not recognized by any existing rule of law or equity 
No claim accruing after the date of the approval of this Act shall be considered 
by the Commission (60 Stat. 1049 25 U. 8. C. A. sec. T0a).” 

























“The Court of Claims shall have jurisdiction of any claim against the United 
States accruing after August 13, 1946, in favor of any tribe, band, or other 
identifiable group of American Indians residing within the territorial limits 
of the United States or Alaska whenever such claim is one arising under the 
Constitution, laws or treaties of the United States, or Executive orders of the 
President, or is one which otherwise would be cognizable in the Court of Claims 
if the claimant were not an Indian tribe, band, or group (28 U. S. C., see. 1505 
(originally sec. 24) ).” 










JURISDICTIONAL SCOPE OF ACT 





Mr. Morton. It will be observed from a careful reading of both of these sections 
that section 2 relates to claims which arose prior to the effective date of the act 
which was August 13, 1946; whereas section 24, now title 28 United States Code, 
section 1505, refers to claims arising subsequent to the effective da:e of the act. 
There is an important difference in the jurisdictional scope of te two para- 
graphs. This part known as section 24 authorized suits in the Court of Claims, 
and not the Indian Claims Commission, by Indian tribes, bands, or identifiable 
groups on causes of action which otherwise generally would be good in the hands 
of non-Indians, a typical example of which is the taking of property contrary to 
the fifth amendment without just compensation. So that had to be the limit of 
the direct application of the Tee-Hit-Ton case. 

However, we move forward now to the discussion of the Otoe and Missouria 
ease, decided by the Court of Claims on an appeal from the Indian Claims Com- 
mission, May 3, 1955. The Government sought by petition for certiorari to have 
the decision reviewed by the Supreme Court of the United States and the petition 
for certiorari was denied at the October term, 1955. 

In the Otoe and Missouria case the Indians had relinquished to the United 
States by a series of early treaties—I believe the years were 1830, 1833, 1836, and 
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i354—lands to which they claimed to have Indian title. The Government had 
»aid the considerations agreed upon, precisely in accordance with its treaty obli- 
vations, for the lands thus relinquished to the Government by the treaties. The 
claim of the Indians in this case was in a series of causes of action, but so far 
is here material, the causes of action were based upon clauses 3 and 5 of section 
» as you have copies of it in your hands. 

| should like to have you note at this point, in clause 3, the expression “‘uncon- 
cionable consideration,” and in clause 5, the words “fair and honorable.” 

Now, the Government’s defense in the Otoe and Missouria case was bottomed in 

e first place upon the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
jee-Hit-Ton case. The first leg of the argument was this: 


PAY FOR INDIAN TITLE A GRATUITY 


Indian title is not property within the purview of the fifth amendment. There- 
e, any sum whatsvever which was paid for a relinquishment of Indian title 
hese early ratified treaties in the Otve and Missouria case, or in the multitude 
f other cases like it, was a gratuity. There was no legal obligation to pay any- 
ing. Therefore, when something was paid it constituted an act of grace. 
Proceeding from that, we argued that if this be merely an act of grace, if it 
ierely a gratuity, it is legal, logical, moral, and equitable impossibility for 
cratuity to be unconscionable, unfair, or dishonorable. 
he case would have ended at that point were it not for the distinctions which 
now have to discuss in the interpretation of the jurisdictional paragraph, 


You will observe throughout all of clauses 3 and 5 of section 2, as it is in your 
is, that there are no such words as “Indian title.” There are words which 
this appearance in clause 4, within the proper framework of clause 4. But 
clause, commonly known as the “unratified treaty” clause, obviously does 
ipply Lo causes of the type of Otoe aud Missouria where the treaties were 
d and the considerations were paid. 
laving no basis under the Constitution, therefore, upon which they could 
ver in the Otoe and Missouria case, the claimants in the Otoe and Missouria 
had to establish either by the internal examination of the act itself or 
legislative history that there must have been some kind of an intention 
he part of Congress in 1946 to have created a statutory liability as distin- 
y ed from a constitutional liability. Now we have been over this legislative 
ory with what IL believe is a pretty fine-toothed comb. It would be a literal 
ssibility within the patience of this committee to read all of it. 
my hand is a notebook in which are collected the Senate and the House 
nents which constitute the greater portion of this legislative history. I am 
isohably acquainted with it, and Mr. Barney has read every word of it. I 
k that I can give you the salient points in the view of the Government. 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 


should be noted preliminarily that there was a long course, I believe over 
years, of history in this country during which Congress passed from time to 
e various isolated, separate, specific jurisdictional acts for Indian claims. 
‘Memory tells me there was a total of about 65 such acts under which somewhat 
re than 200 individual cases were commenced. Out of the total of all 65 
ere were only 4 which used the magic words to which I have referred: “Indian 
le.” or words of an equivalent nature. In three of them the words were 

* and those words were used in the Nez Perce Act, the 


st) 


original Indian title,” 
os Bay Act, and the Alcea Band of Tillamooks Act. The equivalent words, 
tile by immemorial possession,” were used in the Assiniboine Act. 
in three of those cases, recovery was denied because of a failure of the Indians 
) prove that they had exclusive occupancy of a definable area of land. They 
ost their cases on the facts. In the Alcea case there was a recovery. It was 
predicated squarely upon the fact that the jurisdictional act had spelled out in 
‘o many words the intention to create a liability to pay for Indian title if the 
lndians could establish their case. 
Now I think that is very signficant because in the prior construction of other 
isdictional acts, and one example is the Duwamish case, the courts had made 
(very clear that they would not allow recovery for Indian title unless the magic 
ords were used. And so 4 out of 65 acts used these words. Congress was well 
acquainted with their meaning and usage. The Alcea case was the only one 
72241—56 
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in which there was ever a recovery for Indian title and it was bottomed upon th 
express fact that the words had been used in the special jurisdictional act. 

This brings me to observe that there is a rule of statutory construction that 
when the sovereign waives its immunity, and when the sovereign allows recovery 
against itself, the provisions of any law are to be strictly construed. That is 
well demonstrated by the course of history which I have just described. 

Congress knew what to say, if it had any intention by the Indian Claims 
Commission Act to create such a liability against the Government. 

Now this matter of general Indian claims legislation, as I have previously 
mentioned, had been before the Congress for many years in various and sundry 
forms. Some of the early history may cast a little light cn the problem her: 
and there, but it is most important, I believe, to look at the immediate genesis 
of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946. 

The act as finally passed had its most recognizable ancestry in bills which were 
before the 1st session of the 79th Congress, in the year 1945. I believe H. R 
1198 is the best example. There were extensive hearings on H. BR. 1198, fron 
March to June of the year 1945. We have been over it with a careful eye, and 
we have found nothing to suggest the inclusion of recovery for Indian title until 
the testimony of Mr. Ernest Wilkinson on June 11, 1945, in the House hearings 


TESTIMONY OF ERNEST WILKINSON 


At that point, in discussion before the House commmittee, Mr. Wilkins 
said that he had been through the House bill page by page. 

Senator Roperrson. Who was he? 

Mr. Morron. I should identify Mr. Wilkinson as probably the dean of all of t) 
considerable group of lawyers who are counsel to various Indian tribes, bands 
and identifiable groups. 

Chairman Haypen. He is the counsel who won the Ute case 

Senator DirKsEN. He is identified now with Brigham Young University, is |} 
not? 

Mr. Morton. That is right, but he still maintains his firm connection with 
firm here in Washington under the name of Wilkinson, Cragun, Barker & Hawkins 
Mr. Wilkinson is a recognized expert in the field. I think that we will all agres 
to that. 

Mr. Wilkinson, on June 11, 1945, testifying before the House Committee, said 
he had been through this bill page by page and he suggested the following 
and I am quoting now: 

“Then in item 5, on page 2, you have ‘Claims of whatever nature which mora! 
exist though not recoverable by law.’ I do not want to criticize that, but I wa 
to say candidly in my experience with legislative matters it is unwise to use 
language that vague. I think the different kinds of suits can be spelled out wit! 
out phraseology quite as vague as that, and I think most of them are spelled out 
in the prior provisions of this section, except that I would add one more, a: 
the one I would add is this: ‘Claims arising from the taking by the United 
States without consideration, whether as the result of a treaty, cession, or othe! 
wise, of lands occupied or possessed by claimant.’ ” 

Mr. Wilkinson then proceeded : 

“Let me give you two examples.” 

The examples then given make transparently clear to me, gentlemen, and, | 
think, to any objective observer, precisely what Mr. Wilkinson intended, or wl 
he was trying to get Congress to believe he was intending. when he suggested this 
amendment. The examples he gave, without reading the next 2 pages, were | 
18 unratified treaties of California, and the Ute unratified treaty of 1863. TI 
was the end of the examples. They were unratified treaties. 

It is perfectly clear that Mr. Wilkinson did not then consider that all clair 
for original Indian title were covered by this suggested amendment for thi 
very simple reason that the only illustrations he gave involved unratified treaties 

In the House hearings that dav it was suggested by a member of the Tfous 
committee that the Department of the Interior undertake a redraft of H. R 
119s, to take into consideration the testimony of the various witnesses and t 
comments of the committee members. 


REDRAFT LANGUAGE 


The redraft was presented to the committee on June 14 by Mr. Felix Cohen 
He is identified as the then ‘Associate Solicitor of the Department of the In- 
terior, related to Indian Affairs. If you will set up parallel columns, it becomes 
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very clear that Mr. Cohen had some language, yes, which was roughly equivalent 
in appearance to the language which had been suggested by Mr. Wilkinson. 
But it had some significant differences and I want to quote the Cohen language. 
I want to do that for the very reason that the Cohen language, through a process 
of evolution, without the change of a single comma, became clause 4 in this 
jurisdictional paragraph, section 2, that you have in your hands. 

* The Cohen language was this: 

“Claims arising from the taking by the United States, whether as the result 
of a treaty of cession or otherwise, of lands owned or occupied by the claimant 
without the payment for such lands of compensation agreed to by the claimant.” 

Now, it has always been our position that this entire clause hangs on the hinge 
of its last few words. That makes clear that the only recovery intended under 
this clause, which found its way into the final act as clause 4, was in cases that 
are generally characterized as the “‘unratilied treaty” cases where there was 
some kind of an agreement that the United States did not finally sign but upon 
the basis of which the Indians had moved off land to their own detriment, 
looking forward to the day when the United States would sign the agreement 
and pay them the amount which they had agreed to accept. The hinge words 
are, “compensation agreed to by the claimant.” 

Senator RoserTson. May I interrupt there? They had a contract, did they 
not, and the Indians had agreed to it, and the Government had taken the land, 
but had failed to pay? 

Mr. Morton. And for some reason or other, the Congress here had not finally 
ratified it. It got lost along the way somewhere. 

I should emphasize right here again, that the Otoe and Missouria case, and 
ill of the many, many cases like it, are not in that category. In the decision 
of the Otoe and Missouria case the Court of Claims goes on for quite some dis- 
tance in squeezing these words, if they are the words, “lands owned or occupied 
by the claimant,’ which we do find in clause 4, out of their clause 4 context, 
so that they seep out of clause 4 into clauses 3 and 5. It is a seepage which in 





my judgment is not legally permissible. It was not in the mind of the “ongress. 
Now, Clause 5, as drafted by Mr. Cohen, is now as I have pointed out, clause 4 
of the act. The important difference to be observed in the language suggested 


by Mr. Wilkinson and that suggested by Mr. Cohen was this: Mr. Wilkinson 
referred to takings “without consideration,’ whereas Mr. Cohen, in the language 
which finally went into the act, said that it should apply to such circumstances 
as occurred “without the payment for such land of compensation agreed to by 
the claimant.” 

Chairman HAYDEN. Now, will you go into the matter of the legislative history 
of the act? 

Mr. Morton. I can move rather quickly through that. 

Senator Roperrson. When was the present law enacted? 


ENACTMENT OF PRESENT LAW 


Mr. Morton. August 1946. I will be there in just a moment. When you have 
so much in mind, it is easy to get into too much detail, and I ask your forbearance. 

That was about all that happened to H. R. 1198. There were no further develop- 
ments until October 25, 1945, when a substitute bill, H. R. 4497, was introduced. 
That bill is the one which ultimately became the Indian Claims Commission 
Act. It was very similar to some of the final redrafting done on H. R. 1198. 
It included 6 clauses, 5 of which are approximately identical to the 5 present 
clauses of section 2, and 1 of the 6 clauses was dropped out in the further evolu- 
tion of the thing as being not necessary. 


HOUSE REPORT 


The House had some hearings and filed a report on H. R. 4497, December 20, 
1945. I want to read you a portion of that report. It is very material. 

llere was a part of the “Analysis of the provisions of the bill” in the House 
report: “The fifth classification,’ mind you, this became the fourth clause ‘will 
permit Indian tribes to sue for just compensation for lands taken from them 
under the guise of an unratified treaty or otherwise without compensation. 
There are a number of cases where certain tribes after entering into a treaty 
ceding their lands were asked to move off from the land in question, which they 
did, only to find that while they surrendered their land the United States failed 
to ratify the treaty or pay them compensation therefor.” 
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The report also included this extremely significant paragraph, and when I 
get into some of the figures involved you will see why this is significant : 

“A third misconception concerning the financial consequences of general clainis 
legislation is the idea that such legislation would require the Federal Govern- 
ment to buy all the land of the United States from the Indians. This is far 
from the fact. Records made available to your committee indicate that about 
95 percent of the land that has been brought under the control of the Federal 
Government from 1776 to the present day has been acquired by open sale and 
agreement from the Indian tribes. It is only the exceptional, rather than the 
normal, case that presents the situation of land taken by the United States with- 
out compensation fixed by formal agreement.” 

Now, that was the House Report 1466, dated December 20, 1945. The chrono! 
ogy from there on went in very quick strokes like this: 


SENATE REPORT 


The House passed H. R. 4479, on May 20, 1946, and it went to the Senate 
The Senate report, No. 1715, dated July 15, 1946, followed some additional 
testimony that I hope I shall have the opportunity to give you, but in general 
terms the Senate reported out a bill which reduced the categories of jurisdiction 
down to 3 clauses instead of the 6 that were in the House bill. They dropped 
out completely this unratified treaty clause, which is now clause 4. The bill, 
as so changed in the Senate, was passed by the Senate in the three-clause for 
on July 17, 1946, and on July 18 the House disagreed and asked for a conference 
and, sliding over some of the parliamentaries, a conference was created. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


Then we come to the very significant document which is the Conference Rejw 
} 


‘ 
’ 


2693. 

The conferees, in those dying days of the 79th Congress, had several for 
of proposed reports presented to them by Mr. Wilkinson. I happen to hav 
right here photostatic copies of Mr. Wilkinson’s own work, attached as exhibi 
to his affidavit in support of his attorney fees in the Ute case, Mr. Chairman 
From this it appears that Mr. Wilkinson made numerous suggestions to the 
conferees during the preparation of the conference report, including language 
which would have injected the Indian title idea into the interpretation of the 
act. The point I wish to make right there is that the conference report as 
adopted did not include that language. The language which he proposed, | 
which was not adopted in the conference report as it went to the Senate, was 
this: 

“The second of these classifications covers claims arising from the taking by 
the United States of Indian lands, i. e., lands to which tribal claimants had 
‘Indian title’ or the ‘right of occupancy.’ Sometimes these lands were taken 
under the guise of unratified treaties, sometimes without any semblance of a 
treaty. The reinsertion of this classification makes it plain that where claimant 
can prove sufficient facts within the language of this classification the Commis- 
sion has full authority to award proper damages therefor.” 

As I said, it has to be concluded from a full reading of the conference report 
as it went to the Senate that it did not adopt this language of the proposed 
Wilkinson draft. The conference report came up on the regular calendar ¢all 
in the Senate on Saturday, July 27, when the bill was passed without debate. 
The Senate adjourned at 5:12 p. m. that Saturday. The House conferees had 
meanwhile received permission of the House to file the Statement of the House 
Managers by midnight. We know from this same group of exhibits that the 
House managers’ statement was finally finished at 11:55 p. m. that Saturday 
night, and went to the printer. It then became available to the House when the 
House convened on Monday, July 29. The action of the House was upon the 
report of the conferees and the House passed the bill on July 29. It was signed 
by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House on August 2, 
1946. 

Now, before I go beyond that point, right now I want to say that the Statement 
of the House managers included, without my repetition of it in this record, the 
very same words which had been suggested by Mr. Wilkinson but which had not 
been included in the conferees’ report. Those words were, therefore, not before 
the Senate when it took its final action on the bill on July 27, and they could not 
possibly have been understood as having been included within the intent of the 
conferees in the action by the Senate on Saturday, July 27. 
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PROBLEM BEFOKE COMMITTEE 


Senator Ropertson. Mr, Chairman, it is very important that this full record 
be made, but unfortunately I have an engagement to speak soon after the morning 
hours and I may not be able to stay here, and I am anxious to know what the 
answer is, and if I could break into this very illuminating discussion of legislative 
history I would like to ask two questions. One is, What is the problem that con- 

ronts us today; and secondly, to show by a discussion of the legislative history 

that that problem should not be before us. In other words, you never have told 
us What you are going to set out to prove. This is very interesting. I do not know 
if | can stay here until you finish, but if you say, “We have this problem, such 
and such a problem, and I am going to prove certain things,” then I could have 
followed you better. 

You have made a very wonderful exposition of this legislative history, but 
could you summarize the problem before I have to leave? 

Mr. Morton. I will try to come to that right now, Senator. I have a very firm 
conviction in my Own mind that the court was wrong. I still maintain my per- 
sonal conviction that Congress never intended such a result. 

senator Ropertson. Never intended what? 


RECOVERY BASED ON ORIGINAL INDIAN TITLE 


Mr. Morton. To have a recovery based upon original Indian title under clauses 
3 and 5 of the act. 

Senator Ronertson. We have that now by the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Morton. By the decision of the Court of Claims. 

Senator Roperrson. Which stuck. 

Mr. Morton. Which the Supreme Court has not, for unknown reasons, chosen 
to review. 

Senutur Roperrson. What does that open up in the way of claims against the 
Government? 

Mr. Morron. That is what Iam coming to. I have tried to keep this on a plane 
where if a result is wrong, it is just as wrong if $1 million is involved as if $1 
billion is involved. 

Senator Roznerrson. I am not going to accuse you of being a nullificationist, 
hecause that is what I am accused of, but there are times when we might say 
the Supreme Court has made a mistake. 


TOTAL ACREAGE INVOLVED 


Mr. Morton. Here is the problem, and I think we can put it in a very few 
quick words: In May of 1955, when we were preparing the exhibits which 
would go with our brief to the Supreme Court, our petition for certiorari, we 
made a count of the cases which would be controlled by the Otoe and Missouria 
precedent. We found that there were 249 of such cases out of the then total 
of about 396, which involved one or more claims based on or arising out of 
Indian title, including those of the Otoe and Missouria type. We made, as best 
we could, a compilation of the number of acres involved in those cases—79 out 
of the 249 cases had to be disregarded because the descriptions were so indefinite 
that they were almost unintelligible. But out of the remaining balance, we 
came to a total of 1,820 million plus acres. This may be compared to the grand 
total of 1,900 million plus acres in the United States. Now, I would remind you 
of one of the earlier quotes that I used from the House report dated December 
20,1945, generally to the effect that there was no intention that we should have to 
pay for most of the country over again. 

Senator RoBeRTSON. Let us get those figures again, because they loom up 
pretty large on the horizon. We are going to agree with you that the Supreme 
Court is not infallible, and we are going to agree with you that sometimes the 
Supreme Court does not realize the effect of what it is doing. What is the effect 
of its decision in dollars, if it is carried out like you feel you are going to have 
to carry it out? 


VALUATION DATES 
Mr. Morton. I wish I could give you even an educated guess of how many 


dollars would be involved. Obviously, there is a wide amount of overlapping 
in these acreages. I have always been the first to say so on every occasion 
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that I have had to discuss the subject. But you cannot begin to estimate dollars 
until you know what that overlapping amounts to. We have all sorts of con- 
trolling valuation dates, all of the way from 1800, or earlier, clear on down 
theoretically as far as 1946. All we have as a guide are the valuation decisions 
so far given under the Indian Claims Commission Act, and only one of which, 
the Otoe and Missouria case, itself, has involved original Indian title. But 
on the reservation cases which have already been decided, a sampling of which 
we now have, the recoveries have ranged all of the way from an absolute 
minimum of 40 cents an acre up to around $3 an acre. Now, suppose—and your 
guess is as good as mine—but suppose that it came out $1 an acre. Suppose 
that you had 750 million net acres involved. You would have a figure of $750 
million to talk about. 

Senator Rosertson. And it could be much larger. 

Mr. Morton. That is as near as I can demonstrate. I can say that the askings 
in the petitions are grossly in excess of that, of course; and that means that 
the potential liabilities are much higher. 

Chairman Haypen. Have you an example of some of those askings? 

Senator ELLENDER. I lost the thread of Mr. Morton’s testimony after he was 
interrupted by the Senator from Virginia. Let me ask a question with respect 
to the implications of the conference report that was presented to the House, 
which Mr. Wilkinson had a hand in drafting. When the Senate passed upon 
the conference report, you said it did not have before it language which later 
appeared in the House managers’ report. 

Mr. Morton. That is correct. 

Senator ELteNpeR. As I understand the rules, the Senate is not bound by a 
House managers’ report. It is a separate and distinct document. 

Mr. Morton. I appreciate that, but my point was that the drafts which had 
been proposed for the report of the conferees would have injected into the con- 
ference report precisely the same thing that later apneared in the House man- 
agers’ statement, but which, by the action of the conferees, was not included in 
the conferees’ report, and was never before the Senate. But the point I have heen 
urging, sir, is that this language which ultimately did appear in the House 
managers’ statement had evidently been submitted to the conferees for adoption, 
and the conferees did not adopt it. 

Senator ELLENDER. It did not appear in the law, did it? That is the thing that 
is important. Maybe I do not understand. 

Mr. Morton. It did not appear in the law. 

Senator Ronertson. He wanted it to appear. 

Senator ELLENDeER. It did not appear. 

Mr. Morton. Perhaps I have overlooked emphasizing this. The Court in the 
Otoe and Missouria case attaches prime significance to the interpretation of the 
law as given in the House managers’ statement and that was not before the 
Senate. Nothing like it was before the Senate. 

Senator O’Manoney. To which report of the House managers are you referring? 

Mr. Morton. The original one. 


TOTAL INDIAN CLAIMANTS 


Senator THyr. How many Indians are involved as claimants? 

Mr. Morton. Presumably the total Indian population as members of the tribes, 
bands, or identifiable groups. 

Senator TuHyr. You mean throughout the entire United States? 

Mr. Morton. Substantially so: yes, sir. 

Senator DworspaKk. And Alaska? 

Mr. Morton. Yes, sir; roughly half a million of them. 

Senator Tuye. It involves the entire United States and Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Morton. That is right. 

Senator ErLenper. Well, in answer to a question by Senator O’Mahoney you 
stated that the conferees’ report was the original one. TI thought that vou said 
that the original one had heen revised and language was put in by Mr. Wilkinson. 

Mr. Morton. I am saying, Senator, that there was only one conferees’ report. 
There were various preliminary drafts in which this language was suggested. but 
the language was not included in the conference report adopted by the conferees. 
Senator O’Mahoney’s last question was alluding to the fact, not so far discussed, 
that there was »n original statement of the House managers, which is the one I 
have been describing, and there was a later supplemental statement of the House 
managers whicl | have not mentioned because I do not believe it is pertinent here 
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The statement of the House managers which accompanied the report of the 
conferees on July 29, Monday, included these words which the conferees on July 
27 clearly had not included in the conferees’ report which went to the Senate. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. May I interrupt at that point? 

Senator ELLENDER. The Senate passed upon the conference report before the 
House did, and as a rule it is very seldom, as I understand, that the Senate con- 
siders a8 House conference report. 

Mr. Morton. That is completely true, but the point is that this interpretation 
upon which the Court in the Otoe and Missouria case so strenuously relied was an 
nterpretation which was not included in the conferees’ report upon the basis 
of which the Senate took its final action. 

Chairman HAYDEN. Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Wilkinson had suggested 
to the joint conference that those words be included in it and they did not do it. 

Mr. Morton. I enthusiastically accept your amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator DworsHak. Which takes precedence, what finally is in the law or in 
the report? 

Mr. Morton. I have tried to be rather careful to point out that the law itself, 
as distinguished from the legislative history of it, is completely silent upon this 
matter of Indian title except within the proper framework of a clause 4 case 
which is known as the unratified treaty clause. 

Senator DirrKsSEN. What are you trying to tell us is this: That the Supreme 
Court made an interpretation of an intention of Congress which was a fiction. 

Mr. Morton. The Court of Claims made such an interpretation, in my opinion; 
ves, sir. 

Senator O’MAHOoNEY. And the Supreme Court denied certiorari. 

Mr. Morron. As Mr. Justice Frankfurter has said, “Certiorari denied means 
certiorari denied, period.” 

Senator O’MAHONEY. May I illuminate this business for just a moment? 

Chairman HAyYpDEN. You may. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Senator O’MAHONEY. I do not appear here as an advocate for any litigant. 
[ appear here as the chairman of the Senate subcommittee of the Interior Com- 
mittee dealing with Indian affairs. Our committee has had a hearing upon the 
extension of the Indian Claims Commission Act. We held a hearing last year, 

nd we held a hearing this year. We passed a bill last year. The House passed 

bill last year. But by reason of one of those curious legislative entangelements 
it sometimes arise— 

Senator DirKsEN. And often arises. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Senate bill which had reached the House before the 
House had acted was not acted upon by the House, but the House passed its own 
bill. It reached the Senate too late for any action. 

As a Member of this body, I have never attempted to assert the superiority of 
one House against the other, and I would just as soon pass a House bill as a 
Senate bill in order to get results. But I want to point out that in the Otoe and 
Missouria case which is cited in 131 of the Court of Claims, and to which Mr. 
Morton has referred, there is this footnote inserted by the court: 

The statement of the House managers is as much a part of the legislative 
history of an act as is the conference report to which it relates, contrary to the 
Government’s contention,” that is the contention of Mr. Morton, “Contrary to 
the Government’s contention, the statement of the House managers was not 
contrary to the conference report.” 

Now, there has been a little confusion here about the difference between a 
conference report and the statement on the part of the House managers, and 
he Senator from Louisiana is perfectly correct. The statement of the House 

agers is not ordinarily given any consideration in the Senate. But the 
onference report goes to both Houses. The statement of the House managers 
goes only to the House and not to the Senate. So the testimony which has been 
siven here has largely to do with suggestions that were made by Mr. Wilkinson 


for the conference report but which were rejected by the conference report but 
ich may or may not have slipped into the statement on the part of the House 
anagers, 


Chairman Haypen. They did slip in. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. However that may be, the court said: 

‘Contrary to the Government’s contention, the statement of the House man- 
sers was not contrary to the conference report.” 
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Now, this is the curious thing about this case, the enactment of that ac 
There was a statement on the part of the managers of the House which was filed 
at the time that the House acted upon the bill and later on, after the session of 
Congress had actually adjourned, there was a modified statement of the managers 
made a part of the Record, the Appendix of the Record. Now, it is my understani- 
ing that that modified statement—and, of course, it never was before the Senate 
and never was before the House, in the enactment of the bill—does not contain 
anything which arose in the Otoe-Missouria case or any other case. But I must 
be frank, that it showed an evidence upon the part of somebody, since there 
were changes in it, to create some sort of a record, but actually that modified 
statement on the part of the managers of the House has no legal effect in any 
way, Shape, or manner. I think—— 

Senator ELLENpER. To what extent was the changed report that you speak of 
now used by the Court of Claims in rendering its decision? 

Mr. Morron. It relies heavily and expressly upon the statement of the House 
managers to show the intent, and my point is just plainly this: That same 
language had been considered by the conferees and it was not adopted by the 
conferees. 

Now, if you want to study an interesting little bit of legislative history beyoud 
that, I can go forward with the suggestion made by Senator O’Mahoney, about 
this supplemental statement. I do not think that the supplemental statement 
adds a thing to this picture, and the Court of Claims did not think so. 

Senator DirKsen. Let me ask Senator O'Mahoney at this point, the custon 
in the House, of course, is that if there is a conference report, it is a privileged 
matter, and the statement is always read in lieu of the report. I think my friend 
from Virginia will bear me out. The statement of the managers then is read in 
its entirety. 

Mr. Morton. That is what happened. 


AMENDED STATEMENT OF MANAGERS 


Senator Dirksen. It goes in the Record as such. Obviously, the footnote is 
correct because without the statement on the part of the managers there is 
nothing before the House to indicate on what there has been concurrence between 
the two bodies, and on what amendments they receded and what new amendatory 
language is offered in any section in lieu of what may have been in the original bil! 
Now, that having appeared in the body of the Record at that point, from what 
source does this amended statement of managers come that you referred to? 

Mr. Morton. I can describe that to you. 

Senator DirKsEN. You are referring to a variation in text, but it would occu 
to me that in any construction by the court, they would have to go back to that 
point in the Record where it was officially, under the rules, submitted to the House 

Senator O’Manoney. I think Mr. Morton and I agree that the supplemental! 
statement on the part of the managers, which was filed for the appendix of the 
Record, has no force and effect in the legislative history at all. That was not, as 
I understand it, before the Court of Claims when it rendered this decision. It 
was considering only the statement upon the part of the managers at the time 
the bill was being passed in the House. The significance of the note is that 
the Court of Claims held that there was nothing in the statement on the part of 
the managers contrary to the contention of the Government, that was contrary to 
the conference report which had been filed in both Houses. 

Mr. Morton. My only commentary upon that is that simply by putting the two 
down side by side, you find this thing upon which the Court of Claims relies in 
the statement of the House managers, but you do not find it in the report of the 
conferees. It had been considered by the conferees in their adoption of the 
conference report and they had excluded it. 

Senator DworsHAk. Is that supplemental note accurate? 

Mr. Morron. It is a matter of opinion, and I have one opinion. 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION 


Senator ROBERTSON. Do we need new legislation on this thing? 

Mr. Morton. Sir, I have fought the legal battle as far as I can. I think that 
I would be derelict in my official duty if I did not call this situation to the atten- 
tion of the Congress and invite the Congress informally at least to reexamine 
its judgment of what it intended to do in 1946. There is possible remedial legis 
lation; yes. , 





bi 
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Chairman HAyYpbEN. That is to say, Congress could amend this bill extending 
the life of the Commission, and the time for filing claims. 
senator THYE. Clarification of the intent of Congress. 


PURPOSE OF PASSAGE OF ACT 


Senator O’MAHONEyY. Let me make the record clear, that the statement that 
has just been made by Mr. Morton that Congress has the right to make legis- 
lution, new legislation, is of course absolutely and completely correct. We can. 
We ean drive the Indians back again to the ultimate frontiers. But we do not 
want to do that. This Indian Claims Commission Act was passed principally 
for the purpose, first of all, of wiping.out in the minds of the Indians of America 
all belief that they had been unjustly dealt with or that their claims could not 
be heard. So the Commission was set up. A specific date was mentioned in 
that aet, before which all claims would have to be filed, and a deadline was 
fixed. It has never been changed. Nobody in the Committee on Interior in 

e Senate and certainly to my knowledge in the House has ever asked that 
ie time for filing the claims should be extended. 

Chairman HaypEen. What is the bill that is pending? 

Senator O’MAHONEY. To give the Commission more time in which to handle 
the claims that have been filed before the deadline, because we have not sup- 
plied the Department of Justice with the force it needs to try these cases. 

Senator Roperrson. That may be all right, but there has developed an issue 
that | am sure I have never heard before, and that is, that we voted for an 
{ndian Claims Commission on a certain assumption, and the court has proceeded 
nan entirely different assumption. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. That is not correct. 

Senator RospertTson. That is what we have been told. The court acted on 
in assumption that would open up claims anywhere from $1 billion to $3 billion 
which, according to the discussion of the legislative history, nobody in the 
Congress at the time realized they were doing. 

senator O’MAHONEY. I do not think Mr. Morton wants you to carry away 
that impression. 

Senator ROBERTSON. That is just what I have received. 


QUESTION OF INTENT OF CONGRESS 


Senator THye. Before Mr. Morton answers that, are we not confronted with 
the fact here that there are two different interpretations of the intent of Con- 
gress, and what we must establish is what was the intent of Congress at the 
time that this act was passed? At least, that is the question that has arisen 
in my mind. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. I will be very happy to explain that as the Committee 

the Interior has interpreted it, the legislative committee in charge of this 
hill, whenever the committee desires to hear me. I would say to the Senator 
that at the request of the chairman I withheld the filing of the report of the 
Senate committee so as to give the Appropriations Committee the opportunity to 
hear Mr. Morton. But I thought Mr. Morton was to come here on the plea for 
additional funds, and not to attempt to reopen the legislative hearing. Obvi- 
ously, if you are going to reopen the legislative hearing you must hear the other 
side as well as this. But so far as I am a Member of the Senate, wholly im- 
partial as a member of the Senate committee with respect to what either side 
aims, I want to state to you when the time comes what the purpose of the 
committee and the Congress was in passing this bill. I think that I can best 
explain it in a word now. In his testimany, Mr. Morton said just a moment 
igo that we can pass legislation without any legal obligation, to take lands 
from the Indians without any compensation at all. 

In my own State, the Government of the United States, the Army of the 
United States, not by act of Congress, took the Arapahoe Indians out of Okla- 
homa and moved them up into Wyoming and put them on the Shoshone Reserva- 
tion without the consent of the Shoshone Indians. That was done. Well, the 
Shoshone Indians asked the Congress to authorize them to sue in the Court of 
Claims, and the bill authorizing them to sue was granted. The Indian Claims 
Commission Act is a guaranty, if it is not upset, that we will never again have 
in Indian claim filed, because we put a deadline in there beyond which the claims 
should not be filed. 
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Chairman Haypen. The whole point, if I may interrupt, is this: If, in thy 
judgment of the Congress, the Indian Claims Commission and the Court of Clainis 
have misinterpreted the intent of the Congress and read into the law words 
that are not in it but found only in a statement of the House managers, Congress 
could certainly amend the law. 

If the Congress should decide that it would amend the existing law to provid 
that we will pay what is fair and just with respect to treaty obligations ; but that 
we are not to assume that the Indians have full title to lands based on aborigina 
Indian title. Those are the words that we find in the manager's statement. 

Now, could we proceed this way: Supposing I should introduce an amendment 
to the bill that has been reported to the Senate and ask to have it referred t 
your committee. In that way we would have the question before the prope: 
legislative committee. 

Senator O’Manoney. I shall be glad, indeed, to receive any suggestion that the 
distinguished chairman of this committee cares to offer. sut I want to ask this 
committee to read with me the clause which has been the basis of Mr. Morton's 
argument. 

Senator Dirksen. Before you do—— 

Senator Roprerrson. I have to go, but I just want to say this: It is quit 
apparent that this issue is going to be on the floor of the Senate, and it seems 
to me that it would -be better to come there after you reopen the hearings and 
develop a record on it than to just have us attempt to legislate, because as far 
as the Senator from Virginia is concerned, if we face this claim of $1 billion oy 
$3 billion, by an interpretation of the law that was not intended, and goes 
beyond the payment of a just claim, there is going to be an amendment on thx 
floor to correct that. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR PROCESSING CLAIMS 


Senator DirKsEN. Does this bill merely extend the time for the Commission: 
to process the claims? 

Senator O’'Manonry. Yes; already filed. 

Senator DirKsSEN. Does it make any substantive changes? 

Senator O’MAHONEY. It does not. 

Senator Dirksen. That goes to the heart of your question. 

Senator O’Manoney. The Senator’s desire is to do what the Department 
Justice tried to do, to amend the act, and to amend it substantially. 

Senator DirKsen. To do what? 

Senator O’Manoney. To make this sentence, which to me is very clear 
section 2 of the bill, to make it different from what it is, and from what the 
Court of Claims found it to mean. This is item 4: 

“Claims arising from the taking by the United States whether as the result of a 
treaty of cession or otherwise, of lands owned or occupied by the claimant without 
the payment for such lands of compensation agreed to by the claimant.” 

Now, it has been sought to establish that this means only unratified treaties 
Why should it be limited to unratified treaties? If the United States through any 
agency like the Army have deprived Indians of an area to which they had by 
tradition had exclusive possession—why should not the Government of th 
United States pay them for that? The incident—— 


QUESTION BEFORE COM MITTEE 


Chairman Haypen. The rate of payment, it seems to me, would depend on 
whether they had full title to the land or not. That is one thing. If, on the 
other hand, we pay them for its value to them to roam on and to hunt over, that 
is Something else. But if we bring in the element of full title, right there is 
where it is going to cost plenty of money. Now, the question before this com- 
mittee, as I see it, is this: The House assuming that some legislation was going 
to be passed, failed to provide the Department of Justice with any additional 
money to carry on this work. You have a budget estimate of $50,000. Tlow 
much should you have to defend these claims as the law stands today? 

Mr. Morron. In the regular appropriation request for 1957, we have an i! 
crease of $300,000 for this particular field of work. That is not before the com- 
mittee this morning, but it will be coming. That will be a recurring item and 
a probably expanding item. That demonstrates the pertinence of this discussion 

Senator Ture. Unless this language and this apparent legal question is clari- 
fied by some act of Congress, you will be in court indefinitely trying to defend 
the United States Government against such a claim. 
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Mr. Morton, Precisely so. 

Senator ELLENpDER. You mean those already filed? 

Mr. Morton. Yes. 

Senator O’MaAnoney. I think that this is not a correct interpretation. ‘“In- 

finitely” was the word used by the Senator from Minnesota, and properly 
sed by him because he was seeking information. But certainly Mr. Morton 
knows that “indefinitely” cannot be the proper word because all of the claims 
than can be filed have already been filed. If you have an additional staff to 
pandle them, the Claims Commission can get them out and process them much 
sooner, 

Senator THyrE. However, you will be carried to the highest court of the land 
and argued, and you have got many a claim to argue over, and I could foresee, 
nsofar as my span of life is concerned, it would still be that long. 

Senator O’MAHONEY. This is only one Case. 


LEGITIMATE CLAIMS 


Mir. Morton. May I comment very briefly, Mr. Chairman, upon the statement 
Senator O'Mahoney, in this way: It is certainly not the disposition of anyone 
myself or anyone connected with me, to rule out of the consideration of 
s Commisison the claims which may be legitimate, of which there are many. 
own statistical statement I made it clear that this particular situation 
h we are mentioning here affects 1 or more claims involved in a total of 
1) cuses, whereas there are approximately 400 cases pending. This 
ssarily means in turn that there are at least 150 cases involving 1 or more 
ms each, on a different basis. Even if those 150 cases are processed with 
sreatest diligence, the life of the Commission is going to need to be extended 
aterially so. 
enator Dworsuak. How long? 
Morton. The present bill calls for 5 years. I am personally of the opin- 
cannot be done in that time. But this is the present proposal and we 
as Well contine our thoughts to that for now. 
e is this additional thought: While I have said that there were 150 cases, 
roximately, which do not involve this question, it is also true that in the 
ses, Which do in one or the other of their causes of action involve this ques 
there are still many other causes of action upon other bases. Those will 
involve the continuing process of adjudication. 
hen, finally, I want to make it crystal clear that we are not by merely adjudi- 
ng claims going to solve any total Indian problem. That is a political matter 
e hands of the Congress. This act was set up as a means to accomplish 
» consideration of justiciable claims within the framework of the language 
in it. It is subject to all of the limitations of that language. Let us not 
ise the idea of generosity, the idea of need, the idea of there being an ex- 
difficult social problem, on the one hand, with the business of allowing 
veries based upon some justiciable cause of action on the other hand. I 
ud finally point out that the examples which Senator O’Mahoney has given are 
t pertinent to this for the very reason that they are not within the framework 
f this Otoe and Missouria case or anything like it. The Shoshone case was 
treaty case involving a permanent reservation. 
Senator O’MAnNONEY. I was talking about the Arapahoes, and not the Sho- 
ones, and how they were moved by the Army from Oklahoma. The Arapahoes 
were moved and put on the Shoshone Reservation. 
Mr. Morton. The Shoshones were ousted from their treaty right, and recov- 
ered a sizable judgment because of it. 
Senator O’MAnHONEY. There are a number of cases in which the Army passed 
out or broke out the rum for the Indians before they drew the treaties. 
Mr. Morton. There is ample protection in the act for cases of that character in 
my judgment, where there was fraud or duress, if by such means the Indians were 
deprived of any compensable right. 


CHANGE OF RULES 


Senator DIRKSEN. Here is one little question that arises, as I look down the 
road: This would constitute, I suppose, a change of the rules. 

Senator O’MAnONEY. In the middle of the game. 

Senator DIRKSEN. What do you do about the people who are the litigants now 
who doubtless have pursued this matter over a long period of time in perfect 
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good faith, and in pursuance of a construction by the court? They will say, 
“Well, Congress is changing its mind now.” You would have to give some atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. Morton. May I comment on that, briefly? I do not regard that as a change 
of rules. I regard it as a reexpression by the Congress of what its intention 
was. Wehaveall kinds of claims being asserted by these people, upon which they 
have expended, no doubt, large sums of litigation money. I could mention their 
continuous contention, for example, which we finally laid to rest, that they were 
entitled to interest on these claims. Now, the fact that they spend money de- 
veloping some claim for interest should not prejudice the sovereign, if the 
sovereign did not in the first place mean that they should recover interest. 

Or, take this for another example. No doubt substantial sums of money were 
spent by the litigants upon their preparation of cases where they tried to come 
back on recoveries that they previously had obtained, and we finally succeeded 
in establishing that the defense of res judicata was good against those attempts 
to come back again. 

Senator DrrkKseEN. I was proceeding on the assumption that if, in the utmost of 
good faith, they resort to an instrumentality of the Government known as a 
court and say, “Here is a construction of the statute as enacted by Congress” 

Mr. Morton. That construction did not occur until the decision of the Court of 
Claims in May of 1955, and it was not final until the denial of certiorari last 
October. This is the first case. 

Chairman HaAypDEN. This is the first time Congress has been called upon to 
appropriate money to pay a judgment of this nature, and it is in this bill. I 
thought it appropriate under the circumstances to have this airing of the subject; 
whether anything is accomplished by it or not, is something else. It seemed to 
me to be a matter of such importance that we ought to talk about it and find out 
what the position of the Department of Justice is. 

As to whether or not Congress wants to say that the intent of Congress was 
expressed in the act and the words of the act itself, and not in what was in the 
House managers’ statement. That is the question. 

Senator Dirksen. Of course, if I am going to sit as a member of the United 
States circuit court of appeals here, in addition to my duties as a Senator, | 
think that I ought to see the pleadings and the briefs the next time we get 
around to it. 

Senator DworsHak. Not being an attorney, I am somewhat reluctant to inquire 
whether the rulings of our courts, whether they be courts of appeal or the Su 
preme Court, are sacrosanct, or whether in the past there have been occasions 
when Congress has a d the correct interpretations of congressional intent 
such as for instance in the Natural Gas Act? 

Mr. Morron. I would say the Congress is continually doing that. 

Senator O’Manoney. The courts have frequently been overruled by the 
Congress. 

Senator DworsHaAk. This is not something that is very exceptional or unusual? 

Senator O’Manoney. Not at all. 

Senator DirKseEN. I must leave, but I see Judge Barnes here, and I wanted 
to ask him one question about this matter. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you very much. I appreciate your courtesy. 


TOTAL INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Senator Jounson. Anything else, Senator Hayden? 

Senator Haypen. I would like to have a statement giving some 
idea of the amounts of money involved and the number of cases. 

Mr. Morton. As long as the Indian Claims Commission Act con- 
tinues to be interpreted as it was by the Court of Claims last year, 
making the Government liable for compensation and additional com- 
pensation in so-called Indian title cases, we are confronted with the 
necessity of trying on the merits a large volume of cases which we 
had every previous reason to suppose could be disposed of upon some 
summary proceeding. 

There are pending before the Indian Claims Commission, or on 
appeal to the Court of Claims under this Act, approximately 400 
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cases. Roughly 250 of those cases involve 1 or more claims based upon 
arising out of original Indian title. 

‘Thaw “has been a great deal of quibbling about the reliability of 
our statisties on this. I remain firm in my conviction that the statis- 
ties are accurate. We have made a case-by-case computation of the 
quantity of land to which these Indian title claims may refer. And 
the gross area involved, without at this moment deducting any over- 
laps, runs up to a grand total of a little better than 1,320 million 
acres. And that, to give you some cinane ison, should be contrasted 
to the 1,900 million acres in all of the continental United States. 

The fact is that I have always been the first to recognize that this 
cross figure does include a grea deal of overlapping, and I can give 
you many illustrations of that, which I am sure might even tax your 
patience. But the problem is that even though there is overlapping, 
which will tend to reduce the net area as to which judgments may 
eventually be rendered, after long and strenuous litigation, the fact 
still remains that it does not reduce the work problem, but complicates 
it instead. And we are faced with the necessity of defending the 
United States against these claims. The very act under which they 
arise demands that of us. 

TOTAL STAFF 


We have presently a staff of approximately 21 attorneys and the 
related clerical people assigned to the Indian Claims See tion. With- 
out any of the increases we are talking about this morning, we are 
paying today out of our present appropriation approximately § $276,000 
on payroll costs for that present staff. We are also meeting other 
expense obligations, in the defense of Indian claims, in the rough 

eighborhood of $300,000 per annum for the vast appraisal contracts 
aa ethnological and anthropological studies and expert testimony 
that enter into the defense of these claims. 

Now, the $300,000 requested increase would support an increase of 
il attorneys in the staff of this Section and 7 clerical people, for a 
payroll item of, roughly, $125,000. 


APPRAISAL CONTRACTS 


The other major part of the $300,000 increase would be related to 
the absolutely essential cost of making more of these contracts for 
large-scale appraisals and very extensive anthropological and eth- 
nological studies and expert testimony. These are absolutely required 
if we are to defend the United States. 

Senator HaypEN. By those studies, you mean to determine the areas 
where the Indians live and whether they actually occupied the area 
or not ¢ 

Mr. Morron. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. What use they made of it ? 

Mr. Morron, That enters also into the matter of valuation, when 
we reach that stage of a case. 

| might just mention, for example, that we have had another deci- 
sion that the United States is liable to pay for 30 million acres up in 
Montana and Wyoming. Our appraisal contract on that case alone, 


involving 30 million acres, as of about 1868, is running us to a cost of 
$97,000. 
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We hs ave also had a determination adversely to the Governme ont as 
to another 45 million acres involved in the same Fort Laramie Treaty 
of 1855. And only a few weeks ago we made a contract for $35,000 
for the appraisal of that area, as of 4 dates between 1861 and 1868. 


ETHNOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Then the anthropological and ethnological studies are also of a vast 
ness that it is almost impossible to describe to the committee within 
the limits of your time. 

I might give one illustration, which I realize is rather extreme. But 
you can see from it what the work problem is. This is in my fornier 
testimony. and I will be very brief about it. In the State of Ohio we 
figured one time, simply as a test of what the problem might be, the 
total of the claims asserted with respect to land in the State of Ohio. 
We found that the grant total was about 117 million acres: whereas 
the fact is that there are only 26 million acres, or thereabouts, in the 
entire State of Ohio. That plainly means that these asserted claims 
are overlapping 414 times. And although eventually we hope the 
court will dle ‘termine the net areas of the respective claimants without 
over): apping the existence of the overl: apping e mphi isizes rather than 
reduces our prob ‘lem of separating the claims which may or may not 
be valid from other claims which may or may not be valid. 

Senator Haypen. There isa great dispute as to the amount of money 
involved. 


Mr. Morron. Yes, sir. 
MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF RECOVERIES 


Senator Haypren. Do you have any figures submitted by attorneys 
for the Indian claims as to what they think the maximum amount of 
recovery will be? 

Mr. Morton. Senator Hayden, it depends on where they make 1 
statements and what their purpose is at the particular time. For ex 
ample, I can give vou the statement of Mr. Ernest Wilkinson, whose 
background I described in my former testimony, that he made in 1940 
and repeated in 1945. when he was trying to obtain the passag 
of an Indian claims act, that the total recoveries under such act would 
only amount to somewhere between $25 million and $40 million. 1 
ean also give vou the statement of his own partners or associates, made 
in the vear 1956, that the total recoveries might run as high as $250 
million. They are presently whistling the tune that it will come out 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $135 million. 

But may I point out in that connection that we already have liabil: 
ties determined or at least precedents established, as to areas, not 
as to amounts, which run to a total of somewhere around 350 millior 
acres. And we have only made a start. There are still more than 
200 untried “Indian title” cases not controlled by those particular 
precedents. 

Now, the awards so far made by the Commission in other cases have 
been running from an absolute minimum of 40 cents an acre up to $3 
an acre. 


Suppose, for example—-and your guess is as good as mine—that it 





comes out to an average aw: ard of $1 an acre. Then even as to this 
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all number of cases on which there has already been a determination 
of liability, or determinative precedents, the recovery would be $350 
million or thereabouts. 

d think that I have been extremely conservative with this committee 

d every other committee before which I have appeared, in — 
it aos that I am not trying to guess this thing into a total of $ 

<liion or any figure of th: at sort. Ihave said, sir, that it could caiae 

ally run that much if the askings of the petitioners are granted. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


ator Haypen. The other fact, of course, is that there is no legis- 
tion pe nding in either House of Congress that would in any manner 
inge the existing law, which has been construed by the Indian 
Claims Commission and by the Court of Claims, with review denied by 
the Supreme Court to mean that Indian title must be compensated. 
! cannot agree Ww ith the statement of the House committee. 
Mr. Morron. I believe, sir, that the House’s statement was predi- 
ited upon an assumption that the bill to which you referred, 1 be- 
ve No. HL. R. 5566, would be amended by a new provision in the act 
hich would have the effect of overcoming the result of this decision 
y clarifying the intent of Congress. That amendment is not now on 
e bill. 
nator Haypen. I think that is all. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 
JUSTIFICATION 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS AND MARSHALS 


» act oe : z $18, 959, 000 
7 estimate - : : 19, 225, 000 
House allowance__ it : 19, 0OV, OOO 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


the Departinent requests the following amendment : 
Page 18, line 6, strike out “$19,000,000” and insert “$19,225,000.” the estimate, 
increase Of $225,000, 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 8) 


ere is included in the bill the sum of $19 million for the offices of the 
United States attorneys and marshals. This amount is $225,000 below the 
nt of the budget request but is $41,000 over the amount appropriated for the 
ent fiscal year.” 
JUSTIFICATION 


lncreases in travel expenses authorized by Public Laws 189 and 228 will amount 
pproximately $400,000. If the fuil amount of the appropriation requested is 

estored we will still have to absorb a substantial part of this increased cost, 
ticularly since the appropriation does not provide for any other increases 
| simply covers maintaining the present level of operations. As you, know, 
st of the travel under this appropriation is uncontrollable. 
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Summary analysis of estimate 


Appropriation, 1956: 
Regular $17, 240, 000 
Supplemental (Public Law 219, approved Aug. 4, 1955 1, 160, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases___-_--.---------- 634, 000 
19, 034, 000 
Reductions (—): 
Nonrecurring : 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Equipment 


Total 
Additions (+) : None 
Adjustment in base (net) 


Base for 1957 18. 956, 875 
Estimate for 1957 19, 225, 000 
Increase over base 268, 125 
Increase over 1956 appropriation 825, 000 
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Detailed analysis of estimate by activity and decrease or increase over base by object 
of expenditure—Continued 
INCREASE OR DECREASE OVER BASE 


bs 
| United States} United States 
Object of expenditurs attorneys | marshals 


(1 


es 
Premium compe onsation 
Public Law 763_.- aemenislol 200, 000 
04 Communication services. _...- ine oaeiiod a 4, O00 $4,000 | 
6 Printing and ré duction... naa Ee 24, 000 , 000 
Other contractual servic Sia - ncaa a eer | 18, 000 
08 Supplies and materials ‘ a abit Beith 4, 3, 000 
9 Equipment e ‘ ; 27, 500 27, 500 


Total decrease == ae  ichdtel nina 103, 925 76, 500 


cessary to maintain 1956 level of employment_.! 


onal serv 


Mr. Anprerra. The next one is United States attorneys and 
marshals, 

Senator Jounson. That is $225,000. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jomunson. You are asking for that additional. If it is not 
restored, you will just operate on current levels ? 

Mr. Anprerra. No, that is going to affect our operations in this 
respect. The increase in travel costs are a substantial amount of money 
in this appropriation, particularly in the marshals’ offices for their 
ope rations. They spend about a million and a half dollars a year i1 
travel, handling prisoners, and serving process. 


POTAL AIRPLANES OPERATED 


Senator Jounson. How many airplanes does your Department 
operate, when you are talking about travel ? 

Mr. Anprerra. The only enes I know of are in the Immigration 
Service. 

Senator Jounson. How many there? 

Mr. Anprerra. Three transport planes I think. 

Senator Jounson. What kind of planes are they? I wonder if you 
would give the type of the planes and the jogs of the planes this year, 
and where they maintain, where they operate, and where they have 
been. I have some complaints about the operation, and I would like to 
review that. 

So if you will insert all that for the record, I will appreciate it. 

Mr. Anprerra. At the end of the committee print in the motor 
vehicle statement, I believe they have a statement on the number of 
aircraft. 
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AIRPLANE STUDY 


Senator Jounson. IT want you to specifically undertake this study 
for me, supplying the type of plane, where they maintain, how much 


they operate, and give me the logs of this year. 


Mr. Anprerra. All right. 
Senator Jounson. Because the question has been rained whether 
they are being used strictly for Department business or whether there 


s politic al travel taking pl: wce in some of them. 
(The information referred to appears on p. 155.) 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL RATES 


ited States attorneys and 


Mr. Anprerra. Getting back to the U1 
or any 


ushals, we are not asking for any increase in personnel 


ther increases. We are just maintaining a status quo and carrying it 


into the next year. 
But the Congress did increase travel rates, and that is going to cost 


So we are going to have to absorb the difference. 


bout S400,000 more. 
This is $225,000 to take care of the increase Con- 


Senator JOMNSON. 
cress provided in travel rates / 

Mr. Anprerra. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. It isno more travel increase ? 


Mr. Anprerra. No more travel. Just to take care of the same vol- 


ume of travel. 
Senator Brivges. We increased it optionally; did we not ? 
Mr. Anprerra. Yes. You are right about that. You fixed maxi 


rum s. 
Senator Bripcres. You went to the maximum ? 


Mr. Anprerra. That is right, sir. 

senator Bripcres. We gave the maximum, but then some depart 
ments have not gone up. 

Senator Jounson, Any questions on that / 

Senator Dirksen. You still have $175,000 to absorb, I take it, if 
the $225,000 increases were restored. 


hd tot @ 


Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 
Senator Jounson. Would you give us your next amendment, Mr. 


(ndretta ? 
PENAL INSTITUTIONS 


Mr. Anprerra. The next one is the penal institutions. Mr. Bennett 


is here to take that up. 
Senator Jounson. All right, Mr. Bennett. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


For salaries and expenses, the House bill carries $30,735,000, which 
s a net. increase of $600,000 over the current year’s allowance. 
Mr. Bennett, since your prison population shows no major increase, 


why was this $600,000 additional fund required ? 
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STATEMENT OF J. V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PRISONS, 
ACCOMPANIED BY R. W. MEIER, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
PRISONS 


INCREASE OVER CURRENT YEAR FUNDS 


Mr. Bennerr. Those are current operating funds? 

Senator Jomnson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bennerr. Senator Johnson, we are not appealing that item, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I know it. But what I am trying to find out is: 
The House bill carries $30,735,000, which is a net increase of $600,000 
over the amount you got this year. Now, why do you need $600,000 
more this year than you had last year, since your prison population 
has shown no major increase ? 


COST OF FEEDING AND CLOTHING PRISONERS 


Mr. Bennerr. Senator Johnson and members of the committee, that 
additional increase is requested, first, for a slight increase in daily cost 
of feeding and clothing the prisoners. 

Senator Jounson. That is what I want in the record. Your popu- 
Jation is not up, but your costs for feeding and clothing are up? 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS 


Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. That is it. And we also are asking for 
a few new positions. 

Senator JoHNson. How many new positions / 

Mr. Bennerr. There were 84 positions. 

Senator Jounson. Eighty-four new positions ? 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Why do you need 84 more, when your prison 
population is not up? 

Mr. Benner. Because, Senator, we opened up a new section for 
women on the west coast, at our Terminal Island, Calif., institution. 
We need 39 positions to manage that section. 

In addition, we have some other increases, particularly in our cul- 
inary departments for junior stewards. We are asking also for some 
additional correctional officers. That is, 20 additional correctional 
officers to provide greater security in the institutions, mostly in our 
penitentiaries. 


WESTERN YOUTH CAMP 


We are also asking for 25 positions to enable us to open a new youth 
camp in the w estern section of the United States, to take care of these 

juveniles who are coming to us in such large numbers. The House 
granted that increase. 

Senator Haypen. Is that camp an open-air camp, to work out-doors / 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. We have an institution of that kind in 
the East, but we do not have any such institution of that kind in the 
West. 

Senator Haypen. What kind of work are they going to do? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, we hope we will be able to put them in a na- 
tional forest somewhere, Senator , not unlike the institution at Tuscon, 
but for youngsters. 
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Senator Haypen. I can say for the institution at Tuscon that it 
lias to my mind been the best reformatory institution you have. That 

you carefully select the first offender and send him out there, and he 
woes away with his muscles hardened, and he can step out and get a 
ob, and it really is helpful. On the other hand, they have built a 
wonderful road and a lot of other things that are permanent improve- 
ments, 

Mr. Bennerr. They are very satisfactory, Senator, and they are 
saving the Government tremendous amounts of money, for men who 
are not too serious offenders. 

We want it particularly for these youngsters who joy-ride in a stolen 
iitomobile and are committed tous. Some of them are not among our 
most difficult cases. 

PRISON MENUS 


Senator Bripces. Mr. Bennett, just 2 or 3 questions. One is: Are 
the food menus in the various Federal prisons essentially the same, 
or does it vary a lot ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it doesn’t vary very much. We have a central 
ollice, Senator, where we set the pound: we and the amount of food that 
= to be given to each individual, and we get out from time to time 
menus and standard rations. It varies a little. We don't feed the 
popul: ition on the Mexican border quite the same as we do up in New 
England. But in quantity, it isthe same. And in nutritive value, it is 
the same, 

HOMOSEXUAL PROBLEM 


Senator Bripces. Now, as to these youth centers, Senator Hayden 

as speaking about here, how do vou handle the homosexual problems ? 
0 you keep close supervision over them ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. Oh, yes. We wouldn't put a homosexual, one that 
we know about, in one of these camps, Senator. 

Senator Brivces. Do you route them all to one place / 

Mr. Bennert. If he ts a confirmed homosexual, we would put him 
1 our mental hospital at Springfield, Mo. 

Senator Bripges. What supervision do you keep over these more 
youthful delinquents against homosexuality breaking out ? 

Mr. Bennerr. Well, it is an always present and very difficult prob- 
em, but what we are trying to do is find outlets for their physical 
energies through rec reational activities, through athletics, through 
keeping them busy every minute of the day. That, we think, is the 
best answer. 

We also, of course, have in our institutions psychiatrists who will 
advise with a youngster whom we think may be veering toward per 
verted practices. In addition to a program of finding “other ae, 
we also discipline rigorously the aggressive homosexu: ul, 


PREPARATION OF FOOD 


Senator Brincrs. Now, getting back to food a moment, when you 
hear reports, that the food in one Federal institution is pretty good 
and in another it is poor, this could not be the type of food you fur nish, 


It must be the preparation that is identified with that particular in- 
stitution; is it not? 
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Mr. Bennett. Yes,sir. Thatis right. We have in our headquarters 
staff a Food Service Administrator, and when we hear of a complaint 
he goes immediately there and investigates, 


FOOD COSTS 


You will remember, Senator, that we feed our men now for a cost 
of about 45 cents per man per day. 

Senator Brinces. I think you ‘do a good job on the feeding costs. 
But I was just trying to get at the point that some places you hear 
good reports, and others you hear complaints. I wondered whether 
it was the difference in the food or the handling and preparation. 

Mr. Bennett. Institutional feeding gets pretty monotonous some 
times, Senator, as you know. 

Senator Brinces. I think you have always done a good job of keep 
ing your costs down on that. 


JUSTIFICATION 


BUILDING AND FACILITIES, FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


1956 ac $875, 0OO 
1957 estims ; —— / __. 18, 500, 000 
1957 se § ane ees 1, 425, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


The Department requests the following amendment: 
) 


VPage 23, line 18, strike out “$1,425,000" and insert “$18,590,000”, the estimate 
an inerease of $17,075,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 10) 


“The committee recommends $1,425,000 for this item, an increase of $550,000 
over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year and a decrease of 
$17,075,000 in the amount of the budget estimates. 

“The request for a close-custody reformatory at a cost of $7,500,000 and a 
maximum custody institution at a cost of $9,500,000 is denied. The committee 
was not convinced by the testimony presented that these new institutions are 
necessary at the present time. The establishment of a new youth camp and the 
opening of a women’s section at the institution in Terminal Island provided for 
in the item ‘Salaries and expenses’ will increase the toal inmate capacity. The 
farm dormitory at the institution in Terre Haute, Ind., for which funds are in- 
cluded herein, will also increase the capacity of that institution by approximately 
100.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The funds requested will provide for the construction of two new penal insti- 
tutions and rehabilitation of cells and cell-locking devices at MeNeil Island. 
The Department feels very strongly that we should receive approval of this pro- 
gram in this appropriation bill and that we should not wait any longer. Max- 
imum security institutions are now overcrowded and will become more so in the 
next few years. Provision must be made for the dangerous type of prisoner and 
for future expansion of facilities to handle an anticipated increase in prisoner 
population. 


Summary of requirements 


Appropriation, 1956___- : : $875, 000 
eget ; Ce —875, 000 
Base for 1957 a eee 

Net difference, 1957 D6 ; s 18 500,00 
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Details by Project 


Colorado, Englewood: 1. Addition to poultry house ; $4, 000 
Georgia, Atlanta: 2. Beef cattle shelter___ al 10, 000 
diana, Terre Haute: 3. Farm dormitory “ sie acinad 300, 000 
. Feed storage building__—~ : 20, 000 
Kansas, Leavenworth: 5. Parm dormitory......... : 250, 000 
. Com ei ...... 5, 000 
. Remodel dining room___--~- ; 53, 000 
. Remodel auditorium__--------~- 30, 000 
Michigan, Milan: 9. Feed storage building _____--__~ 10, 000 
Missouri, Springfield: . Feed storage building___~_~- 10, 000 
Ohio, Chillicothe: . Hay storage building__-- 10, 000 
Oklahoma, El Reno: 2. School building es ; , 20, 000 
3. Control room__-__-_-— é 7, 000 
Pennsylvania, Lewisburg: . Implement storage she d = 15, 000 
rexas, La Tuna: 5. Vegetable storage____ By 2, 000 
Virginia, Petersburg: 3. Dining hall__- Siheass coasting soit 90, 000 
7. Vegetable storage__- 10, 000 

Washington, MeNeil Island: 18. Rehabilitation, cells and ce ll loc k- 
ing devices ae he tL 75. 000 
dull barn__ = a : 2. 000 


20. Swine-fattening shed___----~-- 2, 000 


West Virginia, Alderson: 21. Powerplant boilers 75, 000 
e Undetermined: 22. Close-custody reformatory 

(youth institution) _. 7,500, 000 

23. Maximum security ins stitution __ 9, 500, 000 

Various institutions. 24. Repairs and improvements 500, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1957__ 18, 500, COO 


Mr. Bennerr. Senator Johnson, our principal reason for being here 

is morning is to present to you our needs for two new specialized in 
stitutions, a maximum-custody prison, and a youth-guidance instit 
tion, the latter to serve the western section of the United States. 

We think that the House misunderstood our problems. We are not 

ving to support these institutions entirely upon the basis that ow 
total capacity 

Senator Jounson. Pardon me. Mr. Bennett. I have to leave, and if 
Senator Hayden would not mind I would like him to preside for me. 
I have to be on the floor in about 5 minutes. We hope that we will be 
able to go over, today, until Monday. I wonder if the committee 
could meet this afternoon in the main committee room at 2 o’clock to 
ontinue with some of the witnesses. Would that meet with the 
pleasure of the committee ? 

Without objection, then, we will meet in the main committee room 
at 2 o’clock. 

Senator Hayden, will vou be kind enough to preside now ? 


FUNDS FOR NEW INSTITUTIONS 


I would like to ask you one question before I leave. Since it will 
take some time to select the sites and draw the plans and specifications 
for the two institutions you desire constructed, why is it essential to 
appropriate the full budget estimate of $17,075,000, which you re- 
quested for 1957 ? 

Mr. Bennett. I don’t think it is, Senator. 

Senator Jomunson. What is the minimum amount we could ap- 
propriate and let you get started, assuming we approved the plans 
you had and the general ] program ? 
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Mr. Bennerr. Well, I think by going forward with this in an 
orderly way, if we had an authorization for these two institutions and 
authority to expend next year $314 million, we could go forward with 
the program. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think if you had $314 million that would 
be all that was necessary to go forward with the full program if the 
committee approved your going forward ¢ 

Mr. Bennett. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


Senator Jounson. I wonder if you would prepare for us a type of 
amendment that would do the job. 

You already have it ready? Well, that is characteristic of the effi 
ciency with which you have served this Government for a long time, 
Mr. Bennett, and I think we are mighty fortunate to have men like you 
in our service. 

Mr. Bennerr. Thank you, sir. 

(The amendment referred to follows:) 

For preparation of plans, acquisition of site, and commencing construction of a 
maximum-custody penitentiary and a western youth-guid: 

000; and in addition the Attorney General is authorized to enter into contracts 


and incur obligations for completion of said institutions at a total cost not to 
exceed $17 million. 


CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Senator Haypen. There is only one question I wanted to ask in that 
connection, Ordinarily if we are going to build a battleship, we ap- 
propriate the entire amount; so that it is understood that it is going 
to take 5 or 6 years to do the job, but we make the full appropriation. 
Now, how are you going to be handicapped in our total program if 
you only get part of the money now? 

Mr. Bennerr. Senator Hayden, I don’t think we will be handi 

capped at all. It is going to take quite a while to make the site selec- 

tion. That will take us at least 6 months, probably, sir. And then, 
after we have agreed on the site selection, we have got to prepare 
the preliminary plans and let the contract, so that in all probability 
we could not get anything built the first year more than the founda- 
tions, the chassis of the institutions. 

Senator Haypen. But you would have to make a commitment dur- 
ing this next fiscal year, in order for work to be done the following 
year. You have to make an appropriation now. You cannot assure 
a contractor that he will be paid unless you have some appropriation. 

Mr. Bennetr. Yes, sir. I am asking, Senator, in this legislation, 
contract legislation to the full amount of $17 million. 

Senator Haypen. That is what I was trying to clear up. 


Mr. Benner. But we cannot spend any more than $314 million 
at the most next year 


INCREASE IN MAXIMUM CUSTODY CASES 


Senator, as I say, I think the House misunderstood our needs. Our 
overall] population has not increased quite as rapidly as we had antici- 
pated some time ago. But the population of our maximum custody 
institutions has increased very rapidly and the number of young of- 
fenders is sure to increase substantially in the next 3 years. It is for 
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these reasons that we are asking for the additional institutions—the 


maximum custody institutions and the new reformatory—each to house 
600 men. 

This past year, just for bank robbery alone, Senator, we received 
219 men, all of whom had very long sentences and very serious records. 
\nd so it has been also with the narcotic racketeers. We received 
some very serious narcotic racketeers last year, who presented a seri- 
ous custodial hazard, and we cannot run the risk of putting those 
people in our medium custody institutions or in camps. 

Most institutions, as shown in this little brochure that I presented 
you, especially McNeil, Atlanta, and Leavenworth, are very seriously 
overcrowded. 

Senator Haypen. Well, they are old, too. 

Mr. Bennerr. Atlanta and Leavenworth were authorized in 1890. 
Aleatraz was established in 1900 and remodeled in 1934. We have had 
no new Maximum custody institutions, Senator, since that time. We 
have concentrated all of our difficult cases in those institutions, and 
they simply are beyond their capacity. 

That is where, unfortunately, the House misunderstood our needs. 

(The following was later submitted :) 


I would like to present and refer to the following table showing confinement by 
offense at Atlanta, Leavenworth, and McNeil Island. Your attention is directed 
to the notation on the bottom of this table. It explains that many dangerous 
prisoners requiring close custody are not necessarily serving time for serious 
offenses. Furthermore, the last sentence of the notation sets forth the number 
of minimum custody men at these institutions. We should have cells for all of 
our population in the penitentiaries except the minimum custody cases. 


Prisoners confined in selected United States penitentiaries, June 30, 1955, by offense 


7 a 5 Leaven- MeNeil 
Offense Total Atlanta worth Island 


All offenses 1, 060 


Maximum custody-type offenses 


Murder = 

Espionage, sabotage. conspiracy to overthrow 
Government 

Kidnaping 

Robbery 

Rape 

Narcotic drugs 

Auto theft 

Other theft 

Burglary 

Counterfeiting 

Escape. 

Felonious assault - 

White slavery 

Other military 


ser custody-type offenses 


Embezzlement and fraud-- 

Forgery : 148 
Income tax : 1f 
Immigration 27 
Liquor laws 23 
Transportation false or forged securities 23: 133 
Other and unclassifiable-___- . ‘ f 103 


| The offense for which a prisoner is committed is only 1 of the factors determining whether he is a maxi- 
mum custody case. Frequently we have a person sent to us for a short term as an offender against the liquor 
laws, for instance, who may be wanted as an escapee or on serious charges. It is not uncommon also for a 
prisoner convicted under the income-tax laws, for instance, to be a major criminal. Al Capone was sent 
to us for violation of the income-tax laws. So also were Mickey Cohen and Frank Costello. 

Prisoners suitable for minimum security in the view of our classification committee number 105 at 
Atlanta, 210 at Leavenworth, and 188 at McNeil Island, almost all of whom are working on the farms or 
ire outside trusties. 
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Space available for maximum security cases 











| | ~ 
ee Leaven- McNeil m 
Atlanta worth Island Total 
eee cae ——— --— —_——_ —_—_ —_— — 
Cell capacity at maximum security penitentiaries_ a | 1,180 1, 408 416 3, 004 
Space available for minimum custody prisone rs in | 
dormitories, on honor farms, ete_--- wna ------ see -| 923 568 344 1, 835 
ee 
Rn cratehoseadhuipeennde paseensabweons 2, 103 1 976 | 760 4,839 
Population as of May 3, 1956_-----.------ : a 2, 509 2, 483 1, 260 6, 252 


Mr. Bennerr. The House assumed from the first of the foregoing 
tables that Atlanta and Leavenworth and the McNeil Island Peniten 
tiary had facilities, cell facilities, for the entire normal capacity we 
had shown for the institution. Well, that is not the fact. A very con- 
siderable portion of the population in Atlanta is necessarily living in 
open dormitories. They are living on the farm, and so on. And those 
facilities cannot be used for these bank robbers for hostile, aggressive 
men. We have got to have cells in which to keep them. And the sec- 
ond of the foregoing tables shows what the actual cell capacity of those 

institutions is. I would like to discuss that in more detail. 
Senator Haypen. That would be interesting. I think you should 
do that. 
CELL CAPACITY OF PRISONS 


Mr. Bennett. For instance, we said that the normal capacity of the 
Atlanta Penitentiary was 2,103, but we only have 1,180 cells. We only 
have just about half our normal capacity in cells where the men can 
be held under close supervision. So it is with Leavenworth. Our 
maximum cell capacity at Leavenworth is 1,408. And that is all we can 
handle of the aggressive offenders there. We have had to double 
deck all those cells at Leavenworth. This doubling up presents quite 

a serious hazard to us. 

Senator Haypen. Now, a confirmed criminal, a man who has been 
convicted more than once of a serious crime, you do not dare put out 
to work on a farm. 

Mr. Bennett. No, sir. That is the point exactly. We do not dare 
put him out on a farm. We do not dare trust him at any place except, 
in the evening hours, at least, under substantial lock and key. Other- 
wise, we could not keep our personnel down, Senator. You see, we 
have the dual job of holding these people, and we have to hold them 
with a minimum number of people. Actually, our cell capacity is 
limited throughout the system as you will note from the table I would 
like to insert in the record. 
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You take for instance the big cellhouses of Atlanta and Leaven- 
worth, where we have 900 of these men. We are allowed only two 
officers to supervise those people at night. 

Senator Haypen. That is, you depend upon the structure to hold 
them, and not the ability of the men to control them. 

Mr. Bennett. That is right. And that is the cheapest way by 
which we can hold these men. And I am afraid, as I say, that the 
House misunderstood what we were seeking; namely, this specialized 
maximum custody institution. Farm dormitories and camps will not 
help us. 


GROWTH IN POPULATION 


I have set it all forth, Senator, in detail, here, showing how the 
general population is growing. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


Average number of Federal prisoners for each fiscal year ended June 30, 1931 to 195 


Federa! institutions 


Gre Pr 
Fiscal year ended June 30 — Bureau | National 


Tien t titu- 
Total of Pris- | Training| Health "tikes 
‘ ons insti-| School Service sit 
tutions | for Boys'| hospitals 


1931 ; eae eas 24, 192 13, 035 2, 58: 453 
1932 : : a= 26, 591 13, 634 : 

1933 a eat seer c Ee 22, 732 13, 567 

1934 eae a 16, 383 11. 967 

1935 : X oe og in ee ae 18, 559 13, 585 

1936 ss 5 oak 21, 939 16, 243 

1937 eto partic ed oie 22, 486 16, 959 

1938... : Rae Stee 22, 764 7, 307 
1030...._.- re oe ae eS anes 24, 475 9, 144 

1940_- Sie he a a 24, 797 9, 921 

1941 oie 5 ‘i ae: 23, 699 9, 648 

1942 ; - ; oe . 22, 914 9, 022 

1943__.__- a ined * 21, 379 7, 520 & 

1944 a ie ie A: 20, 892 7,041 3, 119 
1945 sea * a lee ; 22, 336 8, 877 8, 054 
1946 : Jcehheceaee 22, 709 Y, 408 5, 698 
1947 cis ae ; a 21, 823 , Ol | , 856 
1948 eit x ieee seems ao 20, 755 7, 843 | 7, 102 
1949 poe Las saci 20, 227 7,317 , 678 
1950____ cea inst oe 20, 652 7, 632 , 947 
1951 : See ae 21, 517 8, 005 17, 283 
1952 diy 7 ak 21, 880 , 176 | 17, 424 
1953 ee a ren 22, 444 soe 17, 931 
1954_._- ei pons ae 8 ee Ste 24, 499 20,114 | 19,245 
1955 as cavslas ; pel el 20,973 | %20,039 


we OO CO So C8 ND ND SO SO SE DO DS Ge OH ON Oe fh, 
Le mae Sts ROOK NS : 


' Populations 1931 to 1939 include Federal but not District of Columbia commitments. 
? National Training School for Boys became a Bureau of Prisons institution July 1, 1939. 
} Includes Alaska jail system. 

4 Data not available. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Hayprn. The committee would be glad to have you high- 
light it. 

Mr. Bennert. Senator, I have set forth here in our brochure, Fu- 
ture Development-Federal Prison System, that our Federal prison 
population has grown since 1930, 78 percent, from 11,250 to 20,039, 
with no new maximum custody institutions constructed. 

Senator Dirksen. What occasioned that dip, Mr. Bennett, in 1950 / 

Mr. Bennerr. That was following the release of the wartime 
offenders, the Selective Service Act violators, and groups of that kind. 
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\nd of course the general population of the United States is increas- 
ng all of the time. 

Also, on the next page, page 3, there, you will see how our popula- 
tion jumps whenever a new Federal statute is passed. 


BOGGS NARCOTIC ACT 


his last year the Congress passed the so-called Boggs Narcotic Act, 
which requires mandatory sentences for drug violators. Well, I have 
ot put that on here, but it is just coming into effect, and it has greatly 
icreased our load. 

Senator Haypen. There is still additional legislation pending with 
espect to that subject. 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, on that subject. 

Senator Haypen. With even stiffer penalties; which means of 

uirse that the men have to stay longer in prison, and you have to have 
iore cells. 

Mr. Bennerr. Precisely. And unfortunately, also the rate by 

lich people are put on prob: ition is decreasing. The number of men 

ho are fit for parole is also decreasing, thus increasing our popula- 
nn of the more difficult offenders. 

Senator Haypen. You have nothing to do, of course, with the parole 

-ue in the sense that you are called upon to answer how many 
role officers we should have. I am perfectly convinced from the 
estimony last year and what has been said this year that if we had a 
etter parole system you would not have to have so many men in 

ison. But until you do get it, you have to have the men in prison 

Mr. Bennerr. You eranted additional money last year for field 
upervisors, which is going to make it possible to give these men 

loser superv ision and thus make possible the parole of a larger num- 
her, I hope. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to ask Mr. Andretta: Does the De- 
artment ask for a continuation of the amounts we asked last year 
for parole? 

Mr. Anprerra. That is not under us, but under the Administrator 
of the United States Courts. I think they have quite an item in there 
for probation officers this year again. 

Mr. Bennerr. $800,000. 

Senator Haypen. That is right. I had forgotten. 


INCREASE IN NARCOTIC LAW VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Bennerr. So under number of men, on page 5 of the brochure, 
vou will note the increase in serious offenders. There is where my 
problem lies. Narcotic law violations have increased 116 percent. 
Rape—those are mostly military cases—has increased 114 percent. 
Robbery has increased 104 percent. 

On page 6 you w ill note that the number of prisoners committed for 
a term of 5 years or more has increased from 735 in 1930—these are 
‘ommitments in a single year, remember—to 1,791. We got more than 

91 prisoners committed to us in 1955 for sentences of 5 years or 
more. And the prisoners serving more than 5 years increased 26 per- 
cent just since 1952, in the past 3 years; these are the bank robbery 
cases, the narcotic racketeer cases, and the other more serious offenders 
that are being sent to Federal prisons. 
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I prepared a little chart, here, on page 7, showing where the over- 
crowding in our institutions exists. You will see that Leavenworth, 
even considering its normal capacity, is 600 beyond its total theoretical] 
capacity. But its present population is about 1,000 beyond its cell 
capacity. And so it goes. Atlanta likewise is overcrowded. 

Senator Haypen. I notice on this chart Leavenworth, Atlanta, Me- 
Neil, and so forth, are greatly overcrowded. On the other hand, 
apparently Alcatraz, Danbury, Springfield, and Lewisburg are not 
overcrowded. The natural inquiry would be: Why do you not move 
some of them from one place to another ¢ 

Mr. Bennerr. That is where the misunderstanding occurred. The 
institution at Springfield for instance is a hospital facility, and the 
population is restricted to mental cases and for sex deviates, and so on. 
As a matter of fact our only available space there is in our camp. 
Englewood is an institution ‘for youngsters, for juveniles, 16 and 17 
years old. I can’t move a 25-year-old bank robber and put him in 

with those youngsters, without completely defeating our whole pro- 
eram of rehabilitati ng these younger ones. 

Now, the population at Lewisburg, since this chart was prepared, 
has reached its capacity. 

I am not asking for any additional facilities for these medium and 
minimum custody cases. When we need more of this type we can 
reactivate the institution at Sandstone, Minn. 

I put in here a few pictures of the kind of facilities we are using. 
Basements, improvised dormitories, and the like. We have some more 
here that will show you the kind of places that our men are occupying. 
Not only are they unsanitary, but the main problem is that living in 
such conditions creates disciplinary problems, Senator, with these 
fellows. We have had no riots but with so many serious prison riots 
arising all over the country, and more and more aggressive offenders 
being sent us, the present situation is a source of great anxiety. Be- 
cause these fellows can take us over any time they want to. They can 
take us over in an open place like that or in dormitories because we 
can’t control them. 

Clearly, with the population of the United States growing as rap- 
idly as it is, we have got to have some new institutions. They are 
just as essential as a road or a bridge or schools. We are trying to 
get along with an 1890 prison system for a 1956 world of bank 
robbers, auto thieves, and narcotic rac ‘keteers. And so we have clearly 

got to have these things. They are coming anyway. And I cannot 
see why we can’t go ahead and have the money and plan them in 
an orderly, deliberate fashion and not wait for a blowup with millions 
of dollars damage. 

If one of these pl: wees blows up, then everybody is subject to criticism. 
Moreover, if that happens. we have to go forward in a hasty manner, 
and we make mistakes. That has been true in the past, and I am sure 
it will be true in the future if we can’t go ahead in an orderly, delib- 
erate way, appointing a committee to select sites for these institutions, 
planning them carefully and slowly. Then we can do an orderly. 
workmanlike, efficient job. 
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PHYSICAL CONDITION OF ALCATRAZ 


Senator Dirksen. What is the physical condition at Alcatraz? 

Mr. Bennett. Well, Senator, it is an old institution. It has been 
battered by the seawater. And it needs a great deal of money for 
maintenance. If we continue to occupy it, as it looks as if we will 
for many years to come, we will probably have to spend a very con- 
-iderable amount of money on upkeep. 

We are now bracing up the foundations out there. This committee 
vave us some money last year, Senator Dirksen, and we went in under- 
neath the institution, and we underpinned the whole main cellblock 
of the institution. And there will be other jobs of that kind coming 
along as time goes on. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have some money in the instant bill for 
Aleatraz? 

Mr. Bennerr. Yes, sir. We have some funds in another section 
of our appropriation for further repair and maintenance work there. 


M’NEIL ISLAND 


Senator Haypen. What is the situation at McNeil Island ? 

Mr. Bennerr. McNeil Island is also a very old institution, very 
seriously overcrowded. It has not been battered by the weather quite 
as much as Alcatraz, but to make it a really modern institution we 
will have to spend a good deal of money on it. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ON PENITENTIARIES 


Mr. Benner. One final word, Senator. Let me say that our insti- 
tutions have been visited by the various members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Penitentiaries, of which Senator Olin Johnston is the 
chairman, Senator Hennings is a member, and so also is Senator 
Welker and Senator Langer. Each one of them has made the same 
recommendations that I am making. And I think if the committee 
will permit, both Senator Johnston and Senator Hennings will pre- 
sent a statement to the committee. They have seen our problems at 
firsthand. They know what goes on in these institutions. 

Senator Hayprn. Is there a similar prison committee from the 
House ? 

Mr. Bennerr. No, sir; there is not. The House Committee on the 
Judiciary has gone into some of our operating problems to some 
extent, but they do not have, for want of a better word, a watchdog 
committee, which you have in the Senate. 

Senator Haypen. Well, I have been under the impression that the 
fact that these Senators do go and visit the prisons has a good morale 
effect, in that if they do have complaints to make they can tell it to 
somebody. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right, sir. 

Senator Haypen. Somebody that might be able to do something 
about 1t. 

Mr. Bennerr. That is right, sir. The committee has been very 
generous with their time. Senator Johnston, Senator Hennings, 
Senator Langer, Senator Welker, have all been most generous with 
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their time. They go to the institutions, see the men that want to see 
them, and so on, and it has been a great morale booster also for our 
personnel. These fellows are working in a world of trouble, you 
know, and frustration, and they like to have people in your position 
come and visit them, and see what they are doing. Senator Johnston 
was at Atlanta last week and made a public statement stressing the 
need for the new prisons. 

Senator Kilgore, chairman of this committee, you know, was a 
member of the Committee on National Penitentiaries, and he went 
around and visited several of them, and he also made the same recom, 
mendation, as you know, last year, Senator. 

The logic of the need for these institutions is so compelling, 
cogent, that it seems to me the money ought to be granted. 

Now, I must confess that probably I did not present the matte: 
adequately to the House committee, or they could have failed, as you 

say, to agree with it. And I think that is the basic trouble, that they 
just did not understand it, or there were other factors involved. 

I have said, as Senator Dirksen knows, that if and when this mone) 
is authorized we will proceed very deliberately in the selection of ; 
site. We will appoint a committee. And I am sure that the Attorne) 
General would agree that if it were thought wise to have someone 
appointed by the Speaker of the House or someone appointed by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate, to work with us on a site, 
certainly would be delighted to have them. We want to put this in 
the best, most feasible place. There are places, of course, that object 
to our presence, but by and large we are a pretty popular outfit iy 
some areas, and we would be happy to have anybody help us out in 
making this very difficult selection. 

Senator Dirksen. By that you mean, Mr. Bennett, you are popula 
on the outside; not popular on the inside. 

Mr. Bennerr. On the outside; yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. We thank you for your statement. 

Mr. Bennerr. We thank you, Senator. And I would be very happy 
if any of the members of your committee would wish to visit these 
institutions. Mr. Merrick and Mr. Kennedy have both been to these 
institutions, and we appreciate their cooperation and help. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HENNINGS 


Senator Haypren. A statement received from Senator Hennings will 
be inserted in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


For several years as a member of the Subcommittee on National Penitentiaries 
of the Judiciary Committee I have visited and thoroughly inspected quite a num- 
ber of Federal penal and correctional institutions. Among those with which I 
have become well acquainted are the penitentiaries at Atlanta, Leavenwort!) 
and Terre Haute, the reformatory at El Reno, Okla., and the correctional insti- 
tution at Danbury, Conn. In these visits I have not only inspected the facili- 
ties, observed the programs in operation, but have talked with numerous officials 
and prisoners. Through these first-hand observations I believe I have acquired « 
knowledge of many of the problems with which Director Bennett of the Bureau of 
Prisons and the administrators of these institutions must contend. 

One problem which has impressed me most is that of overcrowding, particu 
larly in the penitentiaries such as those at Atlanta and Leavenworth. These two 
prisons, together, confine 5,000 of the Federal prison systems’ most serious 
offenders. These prisoners are’ the bank robbers, kidnappers, narcotic racket 
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eers, the prisoners with long criminal records, with long sentences, with records 
of escape from other prisons, and many of them are wanted by other jurisdictions 
for offenses ranging from car theft to murder. 

On my inspection of these institutions I was surprised to find that most of the 
prisoners were confined, not in single cells, but in large dormitories housing 
over 100 prisoners and in group cells each of which quartered 8 or 10 prisoners. 
At both Atlanta and Leavenworth, basement corridors have been converted 
into dormitories. In many quarters beds were double decked. One doesn’t need 
to be a prison expert to recognize that these conditions are tempting fate. Over- 
crowding, the placing of prisoners in dormitories when their records show they 
require closer supervision and confinement in single cells, has created potentially 
dangerous situations. The officials and officers of these institutions must be 
viven great credit for the alertness and ingenuity they have demonstrated in 
coping with an increasingly serious problem. But we cannot assume that these 
institutions can operate indefinitely under emergency conditions. From what I 
have observed and knowing that the proportion of serious offenders under 
confinement is increasing every year, I feel strongly that we should delay no 
further in making provisions for the maximum custody institutions requested 
by the Attorney General in this year’s budget. 

The second institution for which an appropriation is requested, a youth cor- 
rectional institution for the western section of the country, merits as strong 
consideration on different grounds. I am sure that the committee is familiar 
with the fact that the Youth Corrections Act, passed by Congress in 1950, was 
placed into operation for the eastern part of the country in 1953 with the con- 
version of the Federal Correctional Institution at Ashland, Ky., into a youth 
corrections center. Because of lack of a suitable facility in the West and the 
ever-increasing Federal prison population, it has not been possible for Mr. 
ennett to open an additional institution for youth. This means that for about 
2YI4 years the Federal judges east of the Mississippi have been able to commit 
vouthful offenders under the advantageous provisions of the Youth Act, while 
the judges west of the Mississippi have not. It means that the youthful offend- 
ers from the West have been deprived of the more effective treatment and 
procedural provisions of the act merely because an institutional facility could 
not be made available. This inequity is only too apparent. I therefore urge 
that the committee give most serious consideration to providing an appropria- 
tion for the new youth institution which has been requested by the Department 
of Justice. It is important not only to permit the youth corrections program 
to be placed in operation on a nationwide basis, but it is also essential that 
additional housing be provided for the increasing proportion of youthful of- 
fenders in the Federal prison population. I have observed in the Federal peni- 
tentiaries and correctional institutions a fairly large number of young men 
for whom space was not available in the Federal youth and reformatory type 
institutions. This is not a healthy situation and the Bureau of Prisons is 
the first to recognize it. Here again, the problem is increasing. All of us are 
fully aware of the rapidly expanding need for additional public school facili- 
ties. The factor which creates this need, the increase of the number of youth 
in the general population, is showing its effect in an increasing youth offender 
population. The facilities of the Federal prison system are not adequate to 
care for the present number of youth offenders, let alone those who will be 
committed before a new institution can be built. 

In recommending a new maximum custody institution and a new youth 
institution, I believe the Attorney Genera) and the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons have attacked the prison overcrowding problem at the two most 
crucial points. Again I wish to say that I heartily endorse the urgent need 
for better institutions. 


Senator Haypen. The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon. 
(Whereupon, at 12:20 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


72241—56——9 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENTS OF GEN. JOSEPH M. SWING, COMMISSIONER; E. A. 
LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVI. 
SION ; DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER; IRVIN F. SHRODE, CHIEF 
INSPECTOR, EXAMINATIONS DIVISION; S. A. ANDRETTA, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL; AND E. R. BUTTS, 
BUDGET OFFICER 


APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Senator Jonnson. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Andretta, will you call your next witnesses / 

Mr. Anpretra. I understand you want to hear General Swing o1 
immigration matters. 

Senator JoHnson. General, we note that in 1956 you had a $45 mil 
lion appropriatiton, and this year you ask for $49 million. What is the 
immigration situation which requires the taxpayers to add $4 millio 
to the! budget ? 

General Swing. May I ask Mr. Loughran, who made up the figures, 
to answer that ? 

Mr. Loveuran. The first item is an item of $519,800 to maintain the 
employment level in 1957, the next fiscal year, which we have main 
tuined this year. We have an average of over 1,250 positions eac! 
year which become vacant. We have to keep them vacant. now for ap 
proximately 3 months. Because of the periodic pay increase becoming 
due next year, if we do not receive this $519,800, we would have to keep 
them vacant over 4 months. That is why we made that request. 

Another item—— 

Senator JOHNSON. Why could it not be kept vacant entirely if you 
are improving your efficiency? You talk about the increased enforce 
ment you are getting, and you have these 32 district offices compared 
to the 15 you originally had. Why do you have to increase the expendi 
tures instead of decre: ising them if you are ge tting increased efficiency / 

General Swine. Could I answer that, Senator? 

Senator Jonmnson. Here is the thing whic h startles me. The Imm 
gration Service is doing a fine job. You increased your districts from 
15 to 32. You say that your enforcement has increased and you have 
tightened up things, that you have a more efficient organization, vet 
vou have to have $4 million more to do the same job and run the sane 
service. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR INCREASE IN DISTRICTS 


General Swine. The increase in the districts was a change in nomen- 
clature of the offices as presently operating, without any increase 01 
decrease of personnel, in order to give the officers at those stations more 
responsibility and quicker and better service to the public. In the mat- 
ter of the increased enforcement and the cutting down in the illegal! 
entries, it should be of great concern, I think, to the whole Nation that 
we have finally achieved—— 
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Senator JoHnson. I am not talking about what concerns the Na- 
tion. What I am asking you is, is it the increased enforcement which 
is costing us $4 million? What I want to know is what is costing us 
$4 million. 

General Swing. The increase in the money is for exactly the same 
personnel that we now have and to keep them on duty the same 
number of hours. I think that would be the simplest answer. 


INCREASED TRAVEL COSTS 


Senator Jounson. I understand you have increased travel cost 
here of $492,505. 

Mr. Loucnran. That is right, sir. We havea request for $492,000 
increased travel cost. 

Senator JoHnson. You have increased the 1956 number of motor 
vehicles authorized to be placed in service 4 

Mr. Loucuran. Yes, sir; 94 replacements, sir, at a cost of $195, 
000. A very large item in this increase is the $1,447,000 for enforce- 
ment fence along the southern border. 

Senator Jonnson. Are vou going to ask that that be restored 4 

Mr. Lovguran. I was outlining to you, sir, the difference between 
the $45,995,000 and the $49 million. 

Senator JoHNnson. Does this involve any increase in border patrol 

Mr. Loucuran. No, sir. 


TOTAL BORDER PATROL PERSONNEL 


Senator JONSON, How many border patrol people do you Now 
have / 

Mr. LouGuran. Approximately 1,475. 

Senator Jounson. How many of those are located in Texas ¢ 

Mr. Loveuran. 1 would say offhand 1,000 to 1,100. That is the 
Mexican border; excuse me. 

General Swine. I would say about 600 to T00. 

Senator JoHnson. They say they are running out their ears there. 
The Congressmen tell me they have more border patrol men than 
they have any other class of citizens. How many do you have in the 
valley ¢ 

General Swine. In the valley, I would say 300. 1 would like to give 
you the exact figure. 

Senator Jounson. I would like you to state fore the record the num 
ber of border patrol men that you have in the valley of Texas and 
all of Texas as well as the number that you have in the entire Na 
tion. 

(The information requested follows :) 

As of Nov. 30, 1956: 
Total number of immigration patrol inspectors lower Rio Crande 
Valley 
Total number of immigration patrol inspectors entire State of Texas 
Total number of immigration patrol inspectors on duty throughout the 
United States . : 1. 405 


If you have increased these districts, I assume that you did so in 
order to increase your efliciency and try to increase your economy. 
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Yet, your travel expense is up. If you have more districts, why 
would not your travel expense be down instead of up? 

Mr. Lovenran. You still have your travel, sir, out from your 
district offices. 

Senator Jounson. I know you would still have your travel, but it 
seems to me if you had more district offices, the distance traveled 
would be less, although I am told that the increase in the district 
offices has contributed to inefficiency instead of efficiency. I do not 
know. Iam asking the question. 

Mr. Lovenran. First, may I say we have an increase in travel cost 
of approximately 25 percent over what we have had in the past, as 
most Federal agencies have. In establishing or formalizing or 
realining 

Senator Jonnson. That is because of increased rates? 

Mr. Loueuran. Yes,sir. In realining our organization and setting 
up districts we have not increased the manpower of those individual 
otlices. Officers still have to travel out from offices to various parts of 
the individual States. 

Senator Jounson. When you get them to a new place, they have to 
travel back and do the work where you moved them from, and that 
is one of the reasons for increased travel cost. On top of that, are 
you sure that you are being as careful with your travel as you could be? 

Mr. Loucnran. Yes, sir, we are sure. They do not travel back to 
the whole district headquarters, let ussay. They are traveling within 
a given State or two-State area which is now under the jurisdiction 
of the so-called new district. 

Senator Jounson. Is there any increase in travel other than increase 
in rates ? 

Mr. Loveuran. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. This increase of travel cost is due solely to the 
increase in rates? 

Mr. Loueuran. Yes, sir, from 7 cents a mile to 9 ments a mile and 
from $9 per diem to $12 per diem. 

Senator Jounson. That is where the entire $492,000 comes from? 

Mr. Lovenran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Is any of this travel for any purposes other than 
strictly official business ? 

Mr. Lovenran. No, sir. It could not possibly be certified. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’S TEXAS VISIT 


Senator JoHnson. What official business did Attorney General 
Brownell perform in immigration and naturalization when he was 
down to see the Governor of Texas, which was described purely as a 
social visit ? 

General Swine. I am not aware of his itinerary completely. 

Senator Jounson. Can you answer the question? 

General Swine. I can answer solely from hearsay. I know that 
Mr. Bennett, the head of the Bureau of Prisons, was along with him 
and had been after him for some time to make an inspection, and that 
he visited not only Texas but out into—Mr. Andretta, could you an- 
swer that better than I? I know he visited the Federal penitentiary. 

Senator Jounson. What does the Federal penitentiary have to do 
with the Immigration Service? 
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General Swine. The plane, which is available for official business 
by the whole Department of Justice, would be an integral part of the 
De par tment. 

Senator Jounson. The Immigration Service furnishes the Depart- 
ment of Justice with a plane? How many planes is that? 

General Swinc. And cars at places. If the FBI has a car at one 
place, they furnish it. 


TOTAL PLANES 


Senator Jounson. How many planes do you have? 

General Swine. Of the larger type, carrying personnel, we operate 
| (C-46’s, and 2 C-47’s. Including the smaller type we have 26 in 
oper ation. 

Senator Jounson. You do not know anything about the Woodville 
social visit, whether he went in a Government “plane down to Texas 
or not ¢ 

General Swrne. All I know is that the plane was sent on a trip 
which Mr. Brownell and other Department officials went on, as I 
understood the mission, to inspect not only the Federal prisons but 
other Department of Justice installations which would be along the 
route of the itinerary. 

Senator Jounson. Did he make a trip to Albuquerque, N. Mex., at 
the same time? 

General Swine. We have a station there, and he may have gone 
through there. I did not check on his trip. I can find out. 

Senator Jomnson. I would like to get you to state for the record, 
lirst of all, whether he used an Immigration plane or not and, if so, 


what official business it was on and what official business they had at 
Woodville, how he got to Woodville if he did not go in a plane, 
whether he went to Albuquerque, N. Mex., to address a ‘politi ical meet- 
¢, whether he flew in an Immigration plane on that trip, and 
whether he was accompanied by Mr. Toole, the deputy regional 
commissioner. 


LETTER TO COMMITTEE 


Here is a letter the committee has received which has been placed in 
our hands. It says: 


I am sorry I must remain anonymous, but I am simply sick of the shambles 


ade of the career service by dirty, unscrupulous politicinns who apparently 


ire bent on giving our heritage to power groups representing foreign interests. 

Then he goes into a discussion: 

I believe you will be interested to know that Mr. Brownell was flown to 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., in a United States Immigration plant while on the same 
trip 
speaking about the social visit he had with the Governor of Texas 


at Woodville— 


he was accompanied by Mr. M. R. Toole, deputy regional commissioner, south- 
western region, Immigration Service, and piloted by Mr. Walter Hayfield, to 
ittend a Republican political meeting in Albuquerque. ‘The plane arrived at 
Albuquerque in the middle of the night. 


Who operates those planes? Does the Air Force operate them or 
the Immigration Service? 
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General Swine. No; we have pilots and have had for many years 
in the border patrol. 

Senator Jounson. It is strictly Immigration and Naturalization 
planes ? 

General Swine. They are Department of Justice planes; yes, sir. 

Senator Jomnson. They are carried in your budget, are they not? 

(ieneral Swine. The operation ? 

Senator Jonnson. All five of them? 

General Swina. Yes, sir, the operation and maintenance are carried 
in the Department’s budget. 

Senator JouNnson. That budget calls for an increase of $492,000 for 
travel. Before we act—— 

General Swine. That would not be carried in there. 


INCREASE IN PILOTS 


Senator Jounson. You have 15 pilots. You have 37 and 57. Why 
was the number of pilots 1 increased, more than doubled in 1955 to 1957? 

ae ral Swing. The increase in the reorganization of the ee 
patrol to close the southern border and to attempt also to effect the 
same measures on the northern border. 

Senator Jounson. These five planes that you talk about operating 
out here have nothing to do with the border? 

General Swing. One operates out of Washington. 

Senator JouNson. What are the other four, to haul executives 
around ¢ 

General Swing. No, sir. They are to haul wetbacks, all types of 
aliens, from places where they are caught to assembly points and taken 
to staging areas and from there flown to points of departure, picked 
up all over the country. 

Senator Jounson, The same planes that carry the Attorney General, 
to see the Governor on his visit, carry wetbacks? 

General Swine. They have carried wetbacks, yes, sir, or any other 
yp e = alien. 

ator JouNson Are you sure these are not Air Force planes? 

eas Swine. Three of them are Air Force planes which have 
been turned over for the specific purposes of handling aliens, and so 
forth. Two are Navy planes which have been turned over to the 
Service. 


PLANES ON LOAN FROM ARMY 


Senator Jonnson. Do you have any planes on loan from the Army? 

General Swine. We had several light planes. I do not know 
whether we still have them. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to have a statement at this point in 
the record giving the facts surrounding the Attornev General’s visit 
to Woodville, Tex., last month in an Immigration and Naturalization 
plane—published reports indicate and this letter indicates he went 
from there to Albuquerque, N. Mex.—what official business was con- 
nected with it and whether any political business was connected with 
it. I would like to have also the number of planes that the Depart- 
ment now operates and what agencies they are on loan from. TI would 
like to know if there is any contemplated increase in that budget this 
year over last year. Would you submit that for the record ? 
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General Swine. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

A check of the log establishes that the plane did not go to Woodville, Tex., 
and did not go to Albuquerque, N. Mex. The detailed logs appear at page 169 of 
the record. 

Planes now operated 
lransports : 
C46 --- 
: eee “ 


Total 


Observation type: 
Piper Super Cub- 
Cessna Sees 
Beech Bonanza 
Jeecheraft— 
DeHaviland Beaver- 
Helio Courier___- 
Grumman Goose_ 


OI vin Sag assis nw 


Grand total__- bo ctaietces 
No increase for planes contemplated in pending 1957 budget. 


Includes 2 on lean from U. S. Air Force. 
Om loan from Department of Navy. 


WETBACK OPERATIONS 


Senator DirKsEN. You have five planes in your Service now, Gen- 
eral ? 
(reneral Swing. Altogether 26. 
Senator Dirksen. I would assume that these planes you talk about 
ch haul wetbacks are transport planes; are they not ? 
General Swine. Six of them are the larger type transport. The 
ers are planes we use in our daily operations In reconnaissance and 
directing from the air the apprehension of wetbacks. It is much 
easier, for instance, to follow a freight train with an airplane and a 
oud speaker and see the wetbacks on there and over the loud speaker 
tell them to get off and go to a certain place and be picked up than it 
s to spend the time stopping the train at some point and having 
several men go over that whole train and try to ferret them out. They 
fly over the brush. From the plane they can see tracks of the wet- 
backs going through the brush, and then the vy will radio a jeep to come 
toa certain point and pic k up the tracks. 


REPLACEMENT PLANES 


Senator Jounson. You contemplate buying two additional new 
planes this vear, is that correct ? 

General Swing. Replacements of worn-out planes. 

Senator Dirksen. How large are these largest planes? Are they 

inotor or 4-motor ¢ 

General Swine. The largest ones are C-46’s which carry wetbacks 

| the like, bet ween 50 and 60 on a trip. 
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Senator Jounson. What kind of plane is it? What is a C46? 

General Swine. It is an obsolescent troop-carrier plane. 

Senator Jonnson. The C-47 is the old DC-3? 

General Swina. Yes. 

Senator Jonunson. You have three of those? 

General Swine. Two of those. You see a lot of the other C—45 planes 
on the nonsked lines carrying freight, big two-motor planes, quite a 
bit larger than the C47. 

Incidentally, the reason we have two C-47’s from the Navy is be- 

‘ause when I first took over, I made frequent inspections along the 
hale across the Rocky Mountains and other places where a one- 
motor job would conk out, and I had to take my staff along. I went to 
both committees, the Senate committee and the House committee, and 
asked for approval to buy 2 very modern 2-motor planes, the 
latest Beechcraft model, so I could make these inspections, many of 
them where no commercial lines come in. Otherwise, I would have 
to drive and take days sometimes to get to the place. I got the ap- 
proval of the then 2 committees to buy these 2 planes. Senator 
Kilgore was on the committee then. When I went to the Budget for 
the money, they said, “There’s no use in your buying two new pl: ines, 
The Navy has surplus planes which could be used for this purpose.” 
The Budget directed the Navy to turn over the 2 planes to me instead 
of buying 2 new ones. I went at great length, I think, in full justifi- 
cation of why I needed these two planes along both borders. I and 
my staff do use them frequently. When they are not in use and they 
can be made available to other members of the Department of Justice, 
in order that full-time use may be made of them, I let the administra- 
tive officer of the Department know that the plane will not be needed 
for a certain period of time, and if there is any Government business 
which the Department has, the plane is av ailable. 


MEXICAN MAID INCIDENT 


Senator Jonnson. General, do you have a Mexican maid? 

General Swrna. I certainly do. 

Senator Jonnson. Was she recruited through the Immigration 
Service? 

General Swine. T just do not quite understand the question. This 
is a Mexican maid who was serving in a restaurant in Juarez, and 
while I was on one of my inspection trips down in E] Paso, I said to 
the district director, “It is hard to get a maid in Washington. | 
wonder if there is any little Mexican girl over in Juarez who would 
like to immigrate and come over and go to work for me.” He said— 
is this a public hearing? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

General Swrnc. This is off the record. We do have undercover 
men in all the other towns across the border. Will that please not 
he—- 

Senator Jounson. General, I want to warn you it is pretty difficult 
to keep it off the record when you have a bunch of newspapermen here. 
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General Swine. I would like to pull out that we do have undercover 
men. 
Senator Jonson. If you do not want to go into any details of it, 
we will give you an executive session, if you feel that is necessary. 
General Swrxc. The investigator said, “I know a fine little girl 
rking in this restaurant.” I telephoned down from my home and 
iid to the district director, “Put her on the plane. I will send the 
oney down there and pay for her visa and her passage up here. If 
he wants to immigrate, fine.” I have a Mexican immigrant working 
my house. 
Senator Jounson. There is nothing personal, immigrant or not. 
vas Just reading a letter from one of your career men which says: 
It should be of interest to you to know that General Swing’s personal Mexican 
iid was immigrated after being solicited on General Swing’s orders, which 
necessitated numerous man-hours spent, telephone calls, and so forth. Also, 
other maids were recruited by other immigration dignitaries now serving in 
Washington. 
\pparently some of the people in the Service raised questions about 
Fic I thought you would welcome the opportunity to explain it. 
eneral Swing. [have not any others. 
lenin Jounson. Are you sure of that / 
General Swine. Would you mind repeating that allegation ¢ 
Senator Jounson (reading) : 


t 
| 


It will be of interest to you to know that General Swing’s personal Mexican 

iid was immigrated after being solicited on General Swing’s orders, which 
ecessitated numerous man-hours spent, telephone calls, and so forth. Also, 

her maids were recruited for other immigration dignitaries in Washington. 

[ left out the names of the places, trying to avoid identifying the 
correspondent, because it was sent to a Member of Congress. 

(yeneral Swine. That is not so. The latter part is not so. 

Senator Jonnson. Will you make a little study of that and see if it 
s correct? You might check with the appropriate district and see if 
they have solicited and received—— 

General Swine. I will check my statement, but I am quite confident 
about it. 

Senator Jounson. You were not aware of the fact that it required 
nuich time of the Immigration Service to get your maid ? 

(zeneral Swing. No; I don’t know what they are referring to by 
iumerous hours. The statement from the investigator was that he 
went to this restaurant while he was over there working, and he 
thought the girl would like to come. Maybe he interrupted | his lunch 
hour or some other meal; I do not know. 

Senator Jounson. It does not say anything about interrupting his 
unch hour. It says: 


after being solicited on General Swing’s orders, which necessitated numerous 
man-hours. 


It cloes not say anything about lunch hour or evening hour, either. 
It just says he spent numerous man-hours and telephone calls, and 
so forth, attempting to make this arrangement and that it had been 
done for several other officials, too. I wanted to give you an oppor- 
‘unity to give a full statement of the facts. 
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(reneral Swine. | deny that, because it was made by my own pei 
sonal request when T was in El Paso on one of my trips there. 

Senator Jomnson. You do have knowledge that he did not tal 
numerous man-hours? 

General Swine. I absolutely do have that knowledge. 

Senator Jonunson. How do you have that knowledge / 

General Swine. Because of what I have just stated, that he said: 


It will be no trouble at all. We have men over in Juarez. If they run across on 
they will question her, and, if she wants to come, I will let you know. 

Senator Jonson. [f he spent many hours on it, vou are sure |) 
would have told vou? 

General Swinc. I am quite sure if he spent—no, I do not suppose 
he would if he went to this shop where the girl was on his time and 
while he was around talking to people. That is the job of an inves 
tigator. If it took him 15 or 20 minutes, or even an hour, I do not 
feel he would have reported it. 

Senator JonHnson. Some of the people in your Service in that office 
feel, apparently, that he took many hours. 

General Swine. Apparently. 

Senator Jounson. I do not know whether they had more informa 
tion on it or not. 

General Swrna. It is an anonymous letter? Please, sir? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

General Swine. I get many anonymous letters. I think we all do. 
I give them the weight they deserve. 

Senator Jonson. They do not get as close to home as this one. 
apparently. I do not see that you have much knowledge about hovw 
long it took him to get her, and that is what I want to get. If the 
Immigration Service is out soliciting maids for officials in Washington. 
we ought to know it. If they do it during lunch hour, that is one 
thing. If they spend a considerable portion of their time doing it, 
that is another thing. 

General Swine. I will get for the record, if it is possible, exactly 
the number of hours it took to solicit this girl. 

Senator Jonnson. Incidentally, the Congressman tells me he could 
supply the name of the officer and that he could vouch for it. He 
feels sure that the statements made are correct. I will be glad for 
you to supply any information for the record in connection with hov 
much time you spent, if you want to get a report from them, or an) 
other officials who have had similar services performed for them by 
the Government. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The district director reports that in recognition of the lapse of time, approxi 
mately a year, it would be difficult to indicate the exact time spent on this 
incident. His best recollection is “he spent minutes; that is to say less thai 
1 hour in all” for his part and that the undercover agent spent as much as 
“3 hours of his own time and an inconsequential amount of Government time 
during which he was carrving on the Government’s business.” 

No other immigration officials in Washington have immigrated Mexican maids 


EFFICIENCY OF REGIONAL OFFICES 


ae Jonnson. To what extent, General, are the four newly 
eated region: al ofhie “eS promoting eflici ehe V and ec oOnomy of ope r atiol > 
in your judgment ? 
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General Swine. I think I can best answer that by referring to our 
major activities. Naturalization, authorization, miscellaneous appli- 
cations and petitions, exclusions and deportation hearings, investiga- 
tions. On June 1, 1954, there were pending naturalization applica- 
tions, 91,123—now there are 28,002. Miscellaneous applications ‘in 
petitions—that is petitions for visas, for stays, suspensions, and s 
forth—there were pending in the various offices 69,197. On April 1 
1956, there were pending 25,537, 

On exclusion and deportation hearings there were pending in the 
various Offices 5,926. On April 1 there were pending 1,556.) On 
so-called investigations there were pending 296,375, which meant, if 
you took it at its face value, that 1 out of every 12 aliens in this 
country was under investigation. So the comparative figure of in 
vestigations pending, 26,580, is not entirely due to the increase in 
the effectiveness of our investigative force, because there has been 

lot of water squeezed out of that report. The supervision which 
the regions are able to give to their subordinate offices through the 
reorganization was confined, when I took over, to inspections from 
the central office by the top, supposedly, technicians and acknowledged 
technicians of the Service, who were overcome with a lot of casework 
and individual problems. They did not get out and were unable to 
vet out and supervise. A great deal of that responsibility was thrown 
out to the four regions, and I feel confident that it is due to their 
ability to carry out the policies and the regulations already in effect. 

Senator Jounson. Are you pleased with the results of the estab 
lishment of the 32 districts as compared to the former 15? Do you 
feel they promote efficiency and economy ? 

General Swing. They promote economy in this respect: We are 
still confronted with a considerable backlog. We are going to get 
more effective operation through the added responsibility of these 
new offices whie h have been raised in stature and given greater oe ine 
sibility in overcoming this backlog, thereby giving the public better 
service. It isonly through the regions, for instance, that oe. teeta 
putting in the application for naturalization, which has run from 6 
months to a year before final action was taken, has been cut down to 
{i days. TI have not any prepared statement, but I can submit other 
examples of that. 

Senator Jounson. IT wish you would submit for the record the 
creased economy which has resulted from the increase in the number 
of districts to 32 from the 15 formerly and the creation of 4 regional 
offices, and particularly trace any direct economy which has resulted 
from that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT REGARDING ORGANIZATION CHANGE OF APRIL 6, 1956 


The Federal Register of April 6, 1956, carried amendments to the Statement of 
Organization of the Immigration and Naturalization Service The result was 
that on that date 21 former suboffices were redesignated as districts, thus bri 
the total number of district offices to 32 

By way of background for the aforeme ntioned change it should be stated th 
Survey of the operations of the Service and of its or ies and programs is 
continuing project. These studies from time to time bring out the necessity fon 
changes in the formal organizational structure in the acon of efficient Service 
operation. The change published on April 6 reflects such action. 


nging 


al 
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In January 1955 a new organizational structure was established consisting of 
11 districts reporting to 4 regional field offices. At that time much of the 
administrative work was decentralized from the central office to the regions! 
offices and housekeeping functions formerly centered at the district offices were 
removed to the regions. Case control and appellate work were decentralized from 
the central office to the regions. 

In the interval since January 3, 1955, the following operational developments 
resulted from or were emphasized by experience and studies seeking further 
improvement: 

1. In the field of housekeeping and administrative functions there was no prac- 
tical difference between district offices and major suboffices. It was found that 
personnel recommendations, requests for obligational authority, procurement 
actions, and like matters were more efficiently and economically processed hy 
submission from suboffices and border patrol sectors direct to regional offices. 

2. Operation Wetback proved the mobility and efficiency of the border patro! 
were enhanced by establishing controls over wider areas than that of district 
jurisdiction. Therefore border patrol sectors were made responsible direct 
to regional offices. 

3. Effective February 6, 1956, the responsibility for the conduct of hearings and 
of special inquiry officer decisions was withdrawn from district directors and 
placed under the immediate supervision of a supervisory special inquiry officer 
at the regional level. Such regional supervisory officers are responsible to the 
Chief Special Inquiry Officer in the Office of the Commissioner. This seeks t 
reduce backlogs in cases awaiting hearings and to establish more uniforn 
practices in the conduct of hearings. At the same time special inquiry officers 
were removed from the dual role of “prosecutor” and “judge” in contested cases 
of deportability. In contested cases a special inquiry officer in his capacity ot 
quasi-judicial officer now receives evidence from an examining officer of th 
Service presenting the Government's case and from the counsel for the alien, and 
renders his decision thereon. 

4. Applications and petitions may be granted or denied by district directors 
whereas officers in charge of suboffices may grant but not deny such petitions and 
applications. Therefore the formal designation of 52 districts as of April 6 
1956, compared with 11 districts theretofore had the effect of delegating autho: 
ity to deny at 21 additional locations. This is in line with experience showing 
that by the delegation of basic operational authority to more officers responsible 
for smaller areas the Service is able to give better service to applicants for 
authorizations and at the same time reduce backlogs through better utilizatio! 
of manpower. 

From the foregoing it will be observed that the changes in the Statement of 
Organization published on April 6, 1956, in a large measure represented only a 
formalization of organizational developments since January 3, 1955. The new 
development consists of placing authority to deny at 32 locations instead of 11 
No net savings in personnel or costs are anticipated. Neither are net increases 
anticipated. Instead of officers in charge and assistant officers in charge there 
will be district directors and deputy district directors at the various locations 
There will be minor adjustments of grades incident to the further delegation 
of authority but any increases on that score will be absorbed within the benefits 
following from reduction in backlogs and better utilization of manpower. 


General Swine. I would like still to get my point to the committee, 
if Tmay. ‘The economy which we believe and know has been effected 
is economy in the use of manpower, having each man perform his full 
stint and able to carry his load. We have established certain criteria 
for the number of naturalization cases that a naturalization examiner 
should handle, the number of authorizations that one adjudicator 
should handle, the number of investigations, general and subversive, 
that the individual investigator, if he is putting in his time properly, 
should handle. 

The economy has not been dollarwise. It has been in efficiency to 
bring the service as current as possible in the work and the mission 
which is laid down by the Congress for it to perform. 
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Senator Haypren. May I ask in that connection, Mr. Chairman: My 
recollection is that originally there were 11 districts. Then for rea- 
sons of economy they were cut to eight. 

General Swinc. No, sir. 

Senator Haypen. There were 15. Then you reduced them to eight ? 

General Swine. To 11. 

Senator Hayprn. Then it has been expanded from 11. 

General Swine. We reduced them to 11 because this is a new organ- 
ization and we felt that would be, as I have stated, in the interest of 
economy of manpower and give us the greatest end result. We found 
after a year or a little more of operation that things developed and 
some of the suboffices which had been districts h: ad. to be dealt with 
directly by the region in addition to some other suboffices. 

Senator Jonunson. I hate to interrupt, but we have a live quorum 
and we will have to recess the committee temporarily to go answer 
the quorum. We will come back. The committee stands in recess 
subject to call of the chairman. 

( Brief recess.) 

Senator Jonnson. The committee will come to order. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION FILES 


General, what condition are the immigration and naturalization files 
inf Are they more efficient than they used to be or have you made 
uy Improvement on them ‘ 

General Swine. | would say “Yes,” sir. If the committee doesn’t 
know it, Mr. Ed Loughran, here, is the Assistant Commissioner for 
Administration, and of course in charge of all the files. 

Mr. Loveuran. Obviously I would say they are in excellent condi- 
tion, but I can relate that there was a regional conference in our Bur- 
lington region last week and the district directors were commenting 
about the excellent condition in which the records of the Service are 
today, stating that they were never in such good condition. 


INCREASED SALARIES FOR CERTAIN POSITIONS 


Senator Jounson. That is heartening. I note the House bill carries 
a language provision to increase the salaries of these certain positions. 
llow mugh additional cost will that be? 

Mr. Lovenran. I could compute it for you, Senator, and put it in 


the record. I don’t have it offhand. It seems to me it would be 
about. $3,000. 


Senator Jounson. Total ? 

Mr. Anpretra. There are only three extra ones and that would be 
about a thousand dollars each. 

Senator Jonnson. Will you put a full statement in the record in 
light of this question ? 

The clerk who prepared the question says that the House bill carries 

i language provision to increase the salaries of certain positions. 
_ much additional will the increase in salaries be of these positions ? 
Will you give a full reply at this point in the record to that question / 
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(The information requested follows:) 


t ide and I | , 
salary salary ; 
A ( ner (Enfo ment Division ( 15, at $11.61 $12, 900 x ¥ 
A C¢ Field Inspection and Secur do 12, 900 1 909 
) 1 
(iS-1 12,005 13, 330 


RENTAL OF BUILDINGS 


Whi is it necessary to carry language in the bill, “For rental of 
buildings, D.C.7?% It is our understanding that your D Street Build 
ing rental costs will be absorbed by the General Services Administra 
tion in 1957; is that right ? 

Mr. LouGuran. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator JoHNson. Whiy is it necessary to carry the language in thi 
bill for rental of buildings in the District of Columbia, if you are 
being furnished a building by the General Services Administration / 

Mr. LouGuran. I would say it is not necessary to carry the language. 
[t is just an oversight. 

Senator Jounson. If you think an amendment is 

would you prepare one and submit it to the clerk for our consideration / 


Mr. Lovenran. Yes, Senator. 


appropr hi ite, 


NEW MEXICO POLITICAL MEETING 


Senator Jonnson. Do you have any information on the New Mexico 


political meeting at Albuque rque th: at the author of the letter referred 


to? TI would like to have a complete reply. 
General Swine. I have no eeaatre on any political meeting, 


I just don’t know anything about any of them. 


Senator. 
then, for us and give us 


Senator JoHnson. Would you ascertain, 
a statement—— 

(reneral SwIna. 
to do that ? 

Phe information referred to appears on p. 155.) 
Senator Jounson. I think it would be better. 
General Swina. | really don’t know anything about 

Republican or Democratic. 
If your plane is being furnished to either Re 
about it beenuse that 


Wouldn't it be better for the administrative officer 


any politica 
meeting whatsoever 

Senator JOHNSON. ’ 
publicans or Democrats, you had better find out 
is going to be a seg lem. I don’t know whether it has been furnished 
(o either or not, but here is a man in your service who says they have 
1 would like to have a complete answer. IT am sure that you have 
and I would like to see it in the record, because if the 


adequate one % 
charge is in the record we would like to have the answer. 


} 


UPGRADING POSITIONS 
Senator Haypen. T want to ask in that connection whether there is 
iny upgrading as a result of the creation of this larger number of 


district officers. 
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(ijeneral Swine. There has been a continual attempt on my part, 
Senator, to bring the jobs in the Immigration Service, with the respon- 
ility, that they have and with its diverse number of missions, on a 
eve ith other services of the Government. A study was made which 
[| wo ald like to enter in the record as to the disparity between the 
orades of the Immigration Service and those of services of con par ible 
veand mission. I will say that with added responsibility being given 
to these new district offices, naturally the man getting the ad ditional 
esponsibility should be compensated with higher pay. 
Senator TLaypen. You have authority to delegate that responsi 
ty. 
(general Swina. Yes, sir. 
Senator Haypen. You might place in the record the number of 
people who ~~ re reclassified and upgraded and their previous grade, 


the grade they have been raised to, and the amount of money it is 
osting. 


General Swine. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


cipated classification adjustments following district realinement of April 6, 1956 


\ hans 
et ha \¢ ( ATiPe 

Grade Net cran lary 

ny tic 5 eed 

oO a n 
$11, 610 
{ 1.2 1) 640 
, +29 60, 710 
30 236, 77 
| —17, 940 

+38, 24 


{ would not hke to have it thought that this designation of the sub- 
offices of the service to district headquarters is the sole reason for my 
ontinuing endeavor to raise and upgrade the positions within the 
lumigration Service. That is only part of the reason for the 
ipgrading. 


RECON TRACTING MEXICAN WORKERS 


Senator ITvaypen. On page 26 of your justification you mention a 

procedure being initiated whereby employers of Mexican laborers 
uy recontract satisfactory workers without the necessity of the 
vorker returning to the recruiting center in Mexico. It is my under- 
tanding the De ‘partment of Labor has been ’ that for years. 

General Swixc. Does it say recruiting, Senator, or migratory ? 

Senator Haypen (reading) : 

\ procedure is being initiated whereby employers may recontract satisfactory 

rkers without the necessity of worker returning to the recruiting center in 
Mexico, 

ee iL Swing. Tam sorry. That is “migratory,” Senator. The 

igratory center is where the Mexican goes to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. official and where the immigration officials and labor officials 
etermine—for instance, he goes up and they look at his hand and 
say, “You are a farm laborer,” because they see some callouses and 
things like that. After the man comes over here and he proves him- 
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self out as a good bracero and he doesn’t break up a lot of equipment 
and he doesn't skip and he behaves himself properly, it is our en- 
deavor to give him a laminated I-100 card, which he will take back 
with him when he leaves, to identify him. It will have his thumb- 
print taken and his picture is on it. In addition to that, his record 
will go to the FBI and we will have a continuing screening operation 
to determine not only that he is a good worker ‘but that he is a man 
who should come in here. 

If the Mexican Government accepts it and the Labor Department 
accepts it, then there is no necessity of the individual, when he is called, 
going from a border home which he has around, say, Mexicali or 
down in Matamoros, to go all the way to Monterey or Guadalajara 
to go through that migr: atory center, but he will go right across the 
border to the recruiting center. I am sorry about ‘the words “migra- 
tory center” being omitted. That is the correct phrase. 

A man could come over here for 3 or 4 years and each year he would 
have to go to the migratory center and go through the whole thing 
again and get his picture t taken, which costs money. We are trying 
to stop that. 

Senator Haypen. I do know that when the bracero is admitted into 
the United States and is doing a good job you can recontract him and 
let him stay right here w ithout even going home. 

General Swine. They have in some instances up to a year, and in 
some instances they have allowed it to go to 2 years. For a time the 
Mexican Government would not allow over 10 percent of the 400,000 
to be recontracted. We are trying to get a corps of good men and good 
workers who can be recontracted as often as they desire to. 

Senator Haypen. Over there in the House hearings there was ref- 
erence made to this situation in Habana. I would like to know how 
many people are stationed there and what are their specific duties. 

General Swine. Could we have off the record? I don’t think that | 
want to explain our operations in public on this matter. 

Senator Jounson. If the General wants to have it off the record, we 
had better save the question until the end of the session and then we 
will ask the reporters to leave and let the General explain it fully. 

Senator Haypen. All right. 


FIRST-CLASS TRANSPORTATION OF ALIENS 


Senator Johnson mentioned this before but I would like to know 
under what circumstances do you furnish aliens first-class transporta- 
tion by air and pay for the excess amount. 

General Swine. First-class air transportation is furnished very 
infrequently and I would say to insure the swift departure of some 
racketeer, subversive, or criminal on whom we have alre: idy spent 
about 3 years in the courts and want to get him out before he gets 
another chance with 0 lawyers. 

Senator Haypen. I ask this because the General Accounting Office 
records show that in October and November 1954 4 aliens were trans- 
ported by American Airlines from Phoenix to El Paso. In one case 

19 pounds of excess baggage was paid. Bureau voucher 16, 2 first- 
ae tickets at $24.20 each. Bureau voucher 17, 1 first-class airline 
ticket at $24.20 plus $2.28 for excess baggage. Then Bureau voucher 
18 for 1 first-class airline ticket again for $24.20 to go from Phoenix 
to El Paso. 
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General Swine. Here would be the situation. He would probably 
be a repeater. If that particular man had to be kept at Phoenix, it 
would necessitate that we would have there detention quarters with 
detention personnel. If you compute the exceptional number of times 

have had to use this commercial air transportation first-class 
wainst having detention quarters with a 24-hour around the clock 
cuard on the thing, it is much more economical to do it in that fashion. 


MOVING PHOENIX OFFICE TO TUCSON 


Senator Haypren. There has been a great deal of complaint in 
Phoenix, Ariz., about moving the office to Tucson. The complaint is 
made that in Maricopa C ounty there were 10,646 aliens registered in 
January of 1956, and in Pima County only 6,256. The space occupied 

| Phoenix was not paid out of Immigration funds. The building 
manager in the area told the investigator on July 14, 1955, that Immi- 

ration occupied 1, 857 square feet of floor space alloc: aes rent free 
io the Immigration Service in Phoenix. At the time when the move 
was made, investigations pending in Phoenix were around 90 and those 

. Tucson around 21. At the time the move was made Tucson space 
in the Post Office Building was inadequate for your entire operation 
and steps were taken to lease additional space. At this time we 
learned that they are leasing additional space in Tucson at a cost of 
=2.100 per annum to house investigators. 

It seems to me you would have saved money and it would have been 
highly advantageous to retain the office in Phoenix. 

General Swine. Could we let Mr. Loughran answer the space ques- 
tion first. 

Mr. Loveuran. We have gotten a little bit of additional space at 
Tucson. Westill have retained space up at Phoenix. The major pur- 
pose of the move 

General Swing. < can advert to that. Excuse me. 

In this reorganization a complete study was made of the workloads 
of all offices in this country for the first time, I understand, in the 
whole administration of the Immigration Service. I brought men 
in from the field. I sent out to each region and asked for their assist- 
ance to study these workloads. 

About those investigations, Senator Hayden, in those 290,000 were 
iuany instances in the Southwest when an investigator picked up a 
wetback or somebody phoned in and said so-and-so is employing an 

llegal entrant, then the investigator made a so-called investigation. 

\ll that type of investigative work has stopped due to the fact that 
we have the border patrolmen who, when they pick up a w meen put 
him on a plane or truck and send him to one of the staging are If 
le is a repeat offender he goes to Port Isabel and gets on the boat 
ind the boat goes to Vera “Cruz. The first 10 on the manifest are 

‘nown to be not only repeaters but men who are undisciplined. The 
Meni an Government puts them in jail, which we couldn’t do. The 
others then are spread out by the Mexican Government through the 
country, 

In your investigation it immediately follows that you go to the 
United States attorney. There is a special inquiry officer hearing. 
Then the United States attorney will decide whether or not he is going 


72241—56——10 
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to take action and @o to the court. Yesterday Mr. Field, the assistant 
tothe head of the Administration of the Courts, Mr. Chandler, phoned 
me and said 75 percent of the immigration business in the United 
States courts has been eliminated by the method we have adopted, 
They are more salutary than sending a man to court and getting » 
~-months suspended sentence. 

Actually the investigative work wasn't there. It was simply a 
Guestion of ae In v the seven border patrolmen the ‘re who go around 
on patrol, pick these men up and get them out of there. 


SERVICE TO THE PUBLIC 


\s to the work on the other side of our service, which is service 
to the public, we have a naturalization examiner spending half his 
time up there. There is only enough work by our norms for half : 
man in that whole ‘county on naturalization work. We put aman a 
there, an adjudicator, who handles all these authorizations and peti 
tions, and he has enough time left over to do investigative work in 
his 8 hours a day. 

I hi ive given you a promise, Senator, that if we fall down in giving 
the alien group immediately around Phoenix the service that they r are 
eee to, additional personnel will be sent in there. That is a 
promise that IT have made, 

Senator Taypen. The reason I ask this question is this: Because of 
the reduction to a one-man operation in the Phoenix office, several] 
investigators out of Tucson are being detailed to Phoenix, the Phoenix 
subarea, and points north of Phoenix to conduct investigations for a 
number of days each month, and of course quite a sum is spent foi 
per diem and the use of Government vehicles. My feeling is that had 
the cost element been thoroughly considered before the reductio 
was made, the Phoenix expense would not have been incurred. 

In the 6-month period August 1955 to January 1956, eight Tuesor 
investigators were detailed at various times to Phoenix and othe 
nearby towns. In August approximately 1514 days were spent i 
Phoenix area. In September there were 18 davs of detail out of 
Tucson, 1n ear approximately 82 days, in November 29 days. 

n December 3 days were spent in Phoenix, in January approx 
imately ols, 

Those men get per diem and travel expenses out of Tucson and back 
Obviously it seems to me you would save money if you had then 
in Phoenix where the business is. 

General Swine. Senator, the situation is not tomy liking. Tf T must 
say, and I will say it now openly, some of those investigators are in fo. 
disciplinary action, beeanse they have not turned over the cases to th 
seven border patrolmen who were stationed there and perfectly con 
petent to conduct that work. Tow would you like sitting up here and 
having to go all the way down to Tucson and find an investigator i 
Phoenix who says. “I am the only man who ean contact these inform 
ants.” the Mexicans in some honky-tonk, a barkeeper, or somebody like 
that, and have the effrontery to come all the way up to me and say. “No 
hody else in the service can get anvthing out of that informant.” | 
don't like it, and it is going tostop. We have men stationed in Phoenix. 
sufficient men who can conduct that business which has cost us too much 
money. I can read you some of the logs here. but I don’t want to wash 
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}muech dirtv linen, about 10 hours’ travel time and 3 hours’ work, 
so forth. You know that happens in everybody's house, and our 
ouse will vet cleaned. It has bee n quite a problem. 


REGISTRATION OF ALIENS IN PIMA COUNTY 


Senator Haypen. Tam still impressed by the fact that more aliens 

registered in Maricopa County than there are in Pima County, 

ere they are and where work is offered to them. If they are ille- 

v there, that is the place to leok for them. If you have to send 

mebody from a dist: ae to find them to get them and take them back, 

: bound to cost more money than if you have somebody there on the 
yaniad. 

(General Swing. We don't need to send anybody. A patrol] ins spector 
| six assistants are present there. Ninety percent of the work done 
those investigators should have been done by these border patrol- 

en stationed there for that purpose. It is a breakdown in mv own 
tin of command all the way down to there, and [I admit it. It has 

cost the Government too much money. It will be stopped. We don’t 
eed any more men in Phoenix. We have men there to do the job. 

Senator HLAypen. You understand these complaints have not been 
made to me by men in your service. The complaints have been made 
by the folks in and around Phoenix. 

General Swing. I should think that they would see these cars com- 
ng up with investigators and wonder why they have to come up there, 
dT think their complaints are just and the situation is in the process 

ine corrected. 


| 
{ 


TOTAL DEPORTATION 


Senator Dirksen. General, how many aliens did you take back 

ross the Mexican border who entered illegally in the last fiseal vear 
Youcan just give mea rounded figure and then correct it if vou like. 

General Swine. In the last vear it started out around 300 apprehen- 

ns a day, and it is down now to less than 200, 80,000 or 90,000 

nually. 

Senator Dirksen. What percentage of that number would you 
estimate are repeaters ¢ 

(reneral Swing. We keep a daily table on that, and I could get those 
gures. It would run, | would say, at least 15 or 20 percent; wouldn't 


2 
Ll. 


Mr. Lovguran. Something like that. 

Senator Dirksen. Of repeaters ¢ 

(reneral Swing. Of repeaters. 

Senator Dirksen. So if vou had 90,000, then 18,000 of that number 
ive been in here before and have had to be hauled back. How many 
ould have been in here a third time or a fourth time and have to be 
iken back ? 

(reneral Swinc. | am sorry, I don’t have those figures. 

Senator Dirksen. Could you give me a guess? 

(reneral Swine. IT couldn’t even guess on that. 

Senator Dirksen. But there are some? 

General Swing. There are some. Of course I say they will always 
he at the head of the manifest which goes down there. We send the 


t 
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worst offenders, about 2,000 a month, to Port Isabel. Then of course 
there are a great number of repeaters who for compassionate reasons 
you can’t take away from their families. They are shiftless people 
on the other side who come across at these heavily populated places. 
The only thing we can do is pick them up and take them back. You 
can’t take a man and woman away from a couple of children in Juarez 
and take them down to Isabel or all the way down to Veracruz. A\l- 
though I have given up the fence, the only reason I haven't asked 
about it is because I am going to try, if the good Lord lets me stay 
around a little while, and educate the people down there on both sides 
of the border that it is for their own good to have a fence there to 
prevent these repeated incursions by these persons. They are about 
30 percent of our pickups now. 


USE OF AIRPLANES 


Senator Dirksen. Are you still sending people back by plane’ 
General Swrna. We only use the plane along the border and from 
the interior to bring them down to McAllen in the valley and from 
there on to the boat. 
BOAT TRIP 


Senator Dirxsen. Is this boat trip supposed to be a deterrent? 

General Swine. It very definitely is. 

Senator Dirksen. What is the deterrent attributed to the boat trip’ 
The length of time? 

General Swinc. These interior Mexicans don’t like the sea water. 
I understand they get a little seasick and they are a long way from 
home. We keep track of the number who repeat who have taken the 
boat trip. The daily sheet will have 1 or 2 or 3 who have already 
made the boat trip. They go to the head of the list and besides the 
boat trip they get a jail term. 

Senator Jounson. Generally speaking, the boat trip ends it foi 
them ? 

General Swine. Yes. 

Senator Dirxsen. I have been curious about it because we went into 
it at great length here last year. I wondered what deterrents there 
are because you can’t forever be having people come in and haul them 
back and accumulate money. 


COOPERATION OF EMPLOYERS 


General Swine. Here is another deterrent, if I may take a little of 
your time. We have a daily intelligence report. on the back will be 
certain added items. There is an increasing number of apprehensions 
where we pick the illegal man up on his way back to the route back 
across because he has gone to several ranchmen and they say “We want 
nothing of you. We want a good bracero so we know we will not be 
disturbed.” TI think in the end the fact of the wholehearted coopera- 
tion of these users of the labor is the greatest deterrent of all. 

Senator Dirksen. We had a police captain in my town who was the 
subject of considerable complaint and I spent quite a little time with 
him. I said, “We have a clean town. All the hoboes who in years 
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e by may have come across the river there somehow steer clear o 
e town.” 
He said, “Commissioner” —I was Commissioner then—‘*We just use 
ome gentle deterrents. We have found out that they are gentle but 
are very effective.” So I have wondered whether you have been 
evising some gentle deterrents to keep a man from coming back a 
econd or third or fourth time. 
General Swine. You take a pachuco type who comes along from 
Ysidro and Tiajuana and gets up into Los Angeles and gets a job 
th a service establishment, a laundry, bakery, or a small cleaning 
lishment. Tle is picked up and he is flown from Los Angeles to 
Isabel and in that camp at McAllen for a couple of days until we 
500 ready to go on the boat. Then he winds up down at Vera 


Senator Dirksen. How far will he be from home? 

Gieneral Swine. He is several thousand miles from home. 

Senator Dirksen. A long walk. 

General Swine. That is a long trek. I don’t like to boast. The 
er day up in Chicago from whence we took about 5,500, 2 of these 
hysters were pic ‘ked up as they got off the bus there in that little 

ele part back of the lake. They had just completed a round trip 
Chicago to Port Isabel to Vera Cruz, then across country and 
» back across, mind you, at Yuma, and still had enough money to 

a bus. They got up to Chicago and the minute they got back 

to Chicago and stepped off the bus the pair of them were picked 

gain and right back to the same route. They were pretty sick. 
k the word gets around that vou are going to be picked up. 


JAPAN TO HONOLULU TRAVEL 


Senator Haypen. There is one other question I wanted to ask you, 
General, In the justification you mentioned the Immigration Service 
offers to conduct examination of passengers and crews on travel from 
Japan to Honolulu. How many days does this cruise take and what 
- the advantage and the time it takes for the inspector to clear the 

aera! You clear them coming into the country at Ambrose 
Light in New York. Why ‘an’t you do that on the Pacific coast ? 
Why a you have to send anybody to Japan ? 

General Swine. The usual travel time from J: apan to Honolulu is 
7 days and the inspector is kept busy during the entire voyage. Be- 
cause We have a program of facilitating travel. When a passenger 
hits his destination, having had a long trip, he would like just to hail 
i taxi or have somebody meet him and go on. That is the whole 

ison for this. 

Senator Haypen. Why is it done on the Pacific and not the 
\tlantie? 

(reneral Swine. As yet we have not got the cooperation of the other 

rvices on the Atlantic. The steamship companies will not do any- 
thing about it unless both baggage inspection and immigration and 
public health can be done en route. In the Pacific the President line 
and the Australian line—I forget the name of the Australian line— 
ly our men over there at their expense and of course they furnish the 


passage back. They will accept the immigration inspection without 
e customs inspection. 
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COST TO GOVERN MENT 


Senator Haypen. How much more does it cost our Governinent 

General Swine. It doesn’t cost the Government any more. 

Senator Haypren. All this travel is free / 

General Swine. Flown over. Asa matter of fact, the Governn 
is making money out of it. We have people in Japan and other places, 
and when we want to make a transfer of personnel instead of pay 
his transportation back here and his replacement’s transportation owt 
there, we send a man out to take his place and the one who can come 
home does the inspection. IT guess in the end it is a net gain. 

Senator Haypen. Do they get a per diem / 

General Swine. They get a per diem. The great saving is in 
transportation involved. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions / 


BORDER FENCE 


General, we have asked you to supply some information for 
record in order that you may fully answer every question that 
been presented. I think you have done a very good job on every 
which has been orally that you had knowledge of before you appeare: 
Now this final question and Iam through. You concluded afte) the 
House action that you would not ask for the fence this vear. As | 
understand it, you did that not because you don’t think you don't 
need a fence but because you think that you want to get better pub! 
acceptance before you go into that. Is that it / 

General Swin. I think it is my job to educate the people who object 
to it as to the need for it. I have had something to do with the 
Mexican side. As you know, the Commission appointed by the re . 
can Government and our own Government has made that one of 
recommendations for control—to extend the fence in certain areas 
I think it should be properly presented. 

Senator JomNnson. I rang? that is a wise course to pursue 
want to commend you for } I have not heard testimony on 
merits. [think it isa very al public approach to it. 


LAWYERS IN CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION 


Mr. Andretta, I want to ask you 1 or 2 questions. I understand t! 
the appropriation carries provision for seven lawyers in the 
Rights Section: is that right ? 

Mr. Anpretra. No,sir. Nochange in the Civil Rights Section. 

Senator Jonnson. I didn’t ask about change. 

Mr. Anpretrra. You mean the number in the Civil Rights Sect 

can get that for you. 

Senator JoHnson. T understand it is seven. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes: it is, 

Senator Jomnson. Is that the same number you had last year / 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. The same number you had the year before / 

Mr. Anprerra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. The same number you had before ? 

Mr. Anpretra. I think se 
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Senator JomNxson. T understand that going back to 1951 you have 
id the same number. 
Vir. ANbrerra. Yes: thesame staff. 
Senator JomNnson. If vou were not askine for any additional people 
the Civil Rights Section in all these years, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955, 
iy is it that you are asking for a whole new division in an election 
vear, 1956 ¢ 
Mir. ANpretra. I don’t know the answer tothat. 
Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 
Senator Dirksen. Let me Inquire. 
Phisisthe Civil Rights Section of the Civil Division ¢ 
Viv. ANprerra. Civil Rights Section of the Criminal Division. 
Senator Dirksen. Jn 1955 you had 186. In 1956 you had 212. You 
nate 212 for the total Division. 
Mr. Anprerra. The whole Criminal Division; ves. But there has 
heen no change in the budget request for the Civil Rights Section. 
Senator JomNson. In all these years, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955 we 
e had seven lawyers handling eivil-rights work, in the Criminal 
Division. No increase is requested. In an election vear we come along 
d say these seven can't do it any more. The Attorney General 
isa program calling for a whole new division. The question is, if 
t division was needed, why wasn’t it asked for in 1952, 1953, 1954, 
nd. and 1956 ? 
Senator Dirksen. The request was to appoint one additional Attor- 
General, 


NEW CIVIL RIGHETS DIVISION 


Senator JouNnson. And create a new division known as the Civil 
Rights Division. 

Senator Dirksen. The bill wis to create the division. 

Mr. Anprerra. We determine our fiscal and personnel needs after 
{ ongress passes the bill on it. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you made an estimate of the number you 

lire to staff it / 
Mr. Anpretra. No,sir. 
Senator JONSON. That isall. 


WORKLOAD STATEMENTS 


Without objection we will insert in the record various workload 
tements in connection with the hearing. 
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(The documents referred to follow :) 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
W oORKLOAD 


Office of Pardon Altorney 


Actual Estimated 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 

Cases pending 543 681 732 647 597 

Applications docketed ; 599 405 383 400 600 

Requests for reactivation of closed cases ) 56 279 300 300 

Total for consideration ; 1, 142 1,142 1, 394 1,347 1, 497 

Applications considered by the President 110 65 68 150 200 
Applications disposed of in the Office of Pardon 

Attorney 351 345 679 600 700 

Applications pending at the close of year = 681 732 647 597 597 

Total 1, 142 1, 142 1, 394 1, 347 1. 497 


1 This category was not established until fiscal year 1954. It is statistically more accurate, 


In addition to the correspondence pertaining to formal petitions filed 
resolve approximately 1,500 pieces of miscellaneous correspondence relating 
various phases of Executive clemency. 





1954 
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Board of Parole—Youth division 
: ——— eet ‘ ae 
Received by Federal institutions 











ners received and paroles (all institutions) | | YCA (60! 
(fiscal year ending June 30) | | en ae 
FJDA D YCA servation Total 
| | oniy 
780 | 189 101 | 15 | 1, 085 
706 | 144 325 26 1, 201 
t 6 months 1956-_- j (‘) () (4) (1) (1) 
Paroles granted 
ers received and paroles (all institutions) | ss ao = 
(fiscal year ending June 30) | 
| FJDA | DC YCA General Total 
5 430 | 60 3, 692 4,182 
507 | 150 62 3, 809 4, 528 
AiO IE DR i nsimaStbntace aigaieab as emma ant 261 103 68 1, 882 2,314 
General 
law 
titutional caseload (5 youth institutions . no . offenders | 
: : JD pt ( Total 
(fiscal year ending June 30 FIDA YCA in youth = 
instl- 
tutions 
1, 067 313 &3 1,949 3, 412 
- 1, 035 274 2358 1, 851 3, 518 
6 months 1956 (1) (1) ( 
tai eo a? 7 eS ee | ” aes ] : 
granted (6 youth institutions) (fiscal year | FJDA DC YOCA Gencral | Total 
ending June 30) | 
pee 375 | i.e 954 1, 385 
. ° evade ii cebauwoneat 466 | 143 361 687 1, 357 
t 6 months 1956 .......... a jiemmpiammninnitntibina 





itional hearings and interviews by youth division (fiscal year ending Hearings | Interviews 


June 30) 


aoaaid ‘ sisigs ae peng = a aaa imal rs 27 1, 384 
aie ; aioe i ‘ 46 2, 471 
25 1, 676 





6 months 1956 -...- 
formation not available. 
oes not include 4 in adult institutions, 

‘ Does not include 1 from institution at Alderson, W. Va. 
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Board of Parole 


. | Total parole Granted 
Fiscal year ended June ¢ decisions parole 


, 842 3, 622 
ORO 3, 680 
, 92 4, 395 
, 491 , 182 
, 973 , 528 | 
2, 500 , 750 
3, 000 5, 000 | 
2, 314 (2) 


estimate 
1957 (estimate 
First 6 months 1956 


Does not include 364 initial and review hearings of those committed under the Youth Correction Act 
? Information not available. 


Actual Estimate 


1954 1956 


itions 


Vor 
Parolk 


Conditional release 


Re 


ition not available 


Board of Immigration Appeals riod July 1, 1954, to June 


I. APPEALS (Pt. 4, title 8, Code of Federal Regulati 


Pending 
June 30, 


1955 


cial inquiry 
1 to the 


gional 
ivance au 
notw 


ol Inadmissi- 


f the distri 
nonquota or pr 
n the relations ip 
lawful resident of the 


of the district 


lien in custody 


proceeding on bail or 
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Il. MOTIONS 


to the Board to reconsider a decision made by it to reopen a case for further hearing in any of 
the foregoing categories] 


On hand Pending | Pending 
Class of case July 1, | Received! Disposed! June 30, Dec. 
1954 1955 31, 1955 


(A) LEGAL ACTIVITIES 

jusion 8 4 47 3 
eportation - - - 73 1,070 51 
‘ 20 y 38 6 
c 0 2 0 

d 0 ’ 3 0 
2134 7 17 0 
42-2 0 0 


] 
7 
el 

y 


( 
i 
( 
4 


lotal motions 108 60 


Grand total, appeals and motions 1, 639 3: 5, 471 


July 1, 1955, 
through 
Dec. 31, 1955 


B) ORAL ARGUMENTS (JULY 1, 1954, TO JUNE 30, 1955 


his consists of oral presentation by counse! before the BIA in 
conjunction with an appeal or motion 


of oral arguments heard 


Il. ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIVITIES 


ATTORNEY APPLICATIONS (JULY 1, 1954, TO JUNE 30, 1955) 


. CFR provides that no person shall be permitted t 
! Service or the Board unless his application is ap- 
i by the Board in accordance with sec. 292.3 


before the 


ney applications received 
rey applications approved 
ney applications on hand 
torneys disbarred 
torneys suspended 


rneys denied admission 


(B) CORRESPONDENCE 


idence received 
pondence disposed 
correspondence (outgoing 
correspondence 
ney certificates issued and mailed 


IV. FISCAL ACTIVITIES (Jl 


(A) FEES EARNED BY BIA 


sppeals and motions 


1g Of applications to practice before the BIA and the 


filing 


fees (fil 


i 


fees earned for fiscal year 1955 


ADMINISTRATIVE FINES AND PENALTIES (NOV 


JUNE 30, 1955 


n this category reach the Board on appeal by carriers (vessels 
reraft) involving violations of the Iminigration and Nationality 


mount of fines or penalties imposed by INS before appe il 145, 65, 990 
Less total amount mitigated before adjudication of appeal 51, 670 13, 310 
Balance of fines imposed after appeal 


52. 680 
iount of fines imposed 


52, 680 


1 total, (a) fees earned and (6) administrative fines imposed 71, 780 100, 030 
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DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, PERSONNEL BRANCH 


Awards and suggestions program 


JULY 1, 1954 THROUGH NOV. 29, 1954 (OLD PROGRAM) 


Cash awards for suggestions-- _. 
Efficiency awards to individuals 
Salary increases for superior accomplishment 
Employee suggestions considered 

Honorary awards for suggestions_- 


NOV. 30, 


Intangible benefits 


Total 
number 
of 


awards 


Cash awards for suggestions 

Sustained superior performance 

Special acts or services 

Employee suggestions considered 

Honorary awards for suggestions 

Honorary awards for special acts or serv- 
ices 

Honorary awards given with cash awards 

Awards for length of service 

Awards for length of service unde 
vidual bureau programs 


indi- 


RAL LEGAL 


SOLICITOR 


1953 


SUPREME COURT 


Cases pending at beginning of term 
New cases docketed 


Cases (terminated) 


Pending at close of term. ...-. 
OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Appellate determinations made by the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s Office Ss ietene 
Certiorari determinations made by the Solicitor Gen- 

eral’s Office 
Miscellaneous recommendations 
Solicitor General’s Office. 


1, 025 
374 
passed on in the 
69 
1, 468 


2, 023 


Total . 
Total Supreme Court and Appellate Courts 


1 Excludes 11 miscellaneous cases 


1954, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1955 (NEW 


Numbet 


Estimate 
Savings 
Ist year 


Amount of 
award 


$75 
10 
15, 750 


PROGRAM 


Pangible benefits 


Amount Number Amount 


$240 
20, 860 
12, 375 


ACTIVITIES 


GENERAL 


Actual Estimated 


1954 


1957 


b4 


| 


1,591 | 1,598 
end 2, 147 


in Supreme Court (mandamus ete 
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Tax Division 





Actual | Estimated j|Actual, 
all Ist 6 


| | “|months 
1955 | 1956 1957 | 1956 


| | 
| 


1953 | 1954 


eee oe ae ae 7| 6,210 
Received ae ea Sees 4,360 | 4,314] 4,548 | 4,775 2, 419 
Handled SD nnet hoa ked anes eae 9, 900 | 10,920 | 11,318 | 10,985 | 8,629 
Closed ae eee 3,294 | 4,150] 5,108 | 5,618 ; 2, 468 
Pending at end of year ; 6,606 | 6,770 | 6,210| 5,367 ‘ 6, 161 
Percentage of closed to handjed abe Si 33 | 38 45 51 2 29 


| 


Comparison of work production, fiscal years 1947-56 


| | | | 
Actual | 
Ist 6 | 
months, 
1956 


Bcd za 
| 

1955 | 1954 | 1953 | 1952 | 1951 | 1950 | 1949 
| 
| 


Re A ok 
| 





Legal action: 
Cases briefed Es 406 789 731 583 504 491 : 443 
Cases tried or argued__- AR 360 756 | 683 558 446 489 387 
Memoranda prepared: 
A ppeal or certiorari. -..........--- 295 658 547 345 360 285 33% f 233 
Settlement or compromise_-_--_-_- 479 RM4 709 755 713 f 410 
Criminal recommendations.._.__- 380 517 674 355 672 ¥ ) 340 


b) Work pending and anticipated-current and budget year’s programs.—On 
July 1, 1955, over 6,200 cases of all types, involving more than $385 million, 
were pending in the Tax Division. As previously stated the backlog of pending 
cases was reduced during the past year. Nevertheless, the pending load is 173 
percent greater than that pending at the beginning of the 1947 fiscal year. This 
compares with an increase in staff of only 49 percent over the same period. 

One of the principal objectives in the 1956 and 1957 fiscal years will be ua 
vreater reduction in the older cases. In addition to the very important monetary 
idvantage,’ the citizens of the country have a right to expect that the litigation 
in which they are involved with the Federal Government should be settled as 
quickly as possible. 


CRIMINAL DIVISION 
APPEALS AND RESEARCH SECTION 





| Actual, 
1955 Estimated | Estimated first 6 
1956 1957 months 
1956 





Cases beginning of year attegs 24 22 
ises received during year--___-_- abeee 619 620 
ases terminated during year _-___...-...------ ‘ 621 622 
sses pending end of year--___- 22 20 


ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS SECTION 


Cases beginning of year. ____.-.-- pubes 148 | ¢ 7 194 
ises received during year --_- r ; 2, 878 3, 192 | 3, 256 1, 400 
ises terminated during year : ae 2, 832 | é j 1, 437 
ises pending end of year-_____--_-- ; 194 | 157 

| } 


+80 percent of the pending cases have been brought by taxpayers to recover taxes allegedly 
rroneously assessed against them. The potential interest liabilities of the Government 
‘ceed $45,000 per day. 
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( beginning of year 
Cases received during year 
( 

( 


ZL 
f 


ases terminated during year 
‘ases pending end of year 


Cases beginning of year 
Cases received during year 
( 

( 





‘ases terminated during ye 
‘ases pending end of year 


Cases beginning of year 
Cases received during year 
Cases terminated during year 
Cases pending end of year 


“‘ases beginning of year 


ises received during year 


£ 
AF. 


P 


ases pending end of year 


Cases beginning of year 
Cases received during year 
Cases terminated during year 
Cases pending end of year 


Section established Oct. 1, 


Cases pending July 1 
New cases received 
Cases received by transfer 


Total cases handled 


Cases closed 


Total 
Cases transferred 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-years, attorneys 


Inventory figure 


‘ss terminated during year 


CRIMINAL Diviston—Continued 


CIVIL RIGHTS SECTION 


1955 


224 
218 
300 
142 


GENERAL CRIMES SE( 


| 


RO | 


G48 
gs 
47 


TRIAL STAFF 


106 


TOTALS 


FRAUDS SECTION! 


Civit Diviston 


Admiralty and Shipping Section 


1954 1954 





3, 171 

937 

8 

5, 296 4,116 
1,779 1,184 
3, 517 2, 932 
5 ] 

3, 514 2,931 
24 26.5 


0, 239 


Estimate, Estimate, 


wn 


tw 3 


Estimated Ist 
1957 mont 


162 14 
240 " 
215 


187 10: 


63 
O80 
, O60 $19 


S34 , 


485 


5, 18] 2 


odd 


Actua 
Oct ] fh 
De 


1957 n 


9 905 

2, 28 
700 

0 


995 
, 200 


1,795 o 


0 


While the workload of this section has shown a decline in the last few years 


there were still pending on July 1, 1955, 2,795 cases. 


This section has a staff o 


23 attorneys, 3 of Whom are assigned to the forfeiture proceedings against tankers 
for the violation of the registry laws and transfer to alien interests in viola 
Thus each remaining atterut 
Admiralty cases are of a specia 


tion of the Shipping Act of 1916, as amended. 
has an average caseload of over 135 cases. 





ane 
Go 


uss 
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ized nature involving the defense and prosecution of technical maritime and 
shipping matters such as collision, general average, salvage, limitation of 
liability, litigation relating to breach of charter parties under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, as amended, and the Ship Sales Act of 1946, as amended, and 
foreclosures of preferred marine mortgages. 


Appellate section 


Actual, 
. “ ne Estimate,| Estimate Ist 6 
95: 9 95: oe , eee e 
1983 1054 1955 1956 1957 months 
1956 
wnding July 1 433 71 204 227 252 227 
ises received 593 924 816 BAO 850 403 
received by transfer 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 
Potal cases handled 636 995 1, 020 1,077 1. 102 630 
losed 563 791 790 825 R25 546} 
rotal.. 73 204 230 252 277 284 
Cases transferred 2 0 3 0 0 0 
Cases pending June 30 71 204 227 252 277 284 
M years, attorneys ‘ 7 15.3 16.6 18 18 17.8 


The workload of the Appellate Section has increased substantially since 
the Supreme Court Section was reorganized as an Appellate Section in 1953 
and charged with the responsibility for and supervision over all appellate matters 
in the Civil Division. 

It is unnecessary to stress the fact that matters in the Supreme Court and in 
the courts of appeals require the most careful consideration and preparation. 
Since over 40 percent of the appellate work of the Department originates in 
the Civil Division, this section has been a main factor in implementing and 
formulating the Civil Division’s and the Government’s appellate policy. se- 

use of inflexible time limits all work must be current even though at times 
it requires extraordinary effort to meet deadlines. It is, therefore, of utmost 
importance that sufficient personnel be assigned to this section to insure that 
these cases receive proper attention. 


Court of Claims section 


Actual, 

ons on a Estimate,| Estimate, Ist 6 

1s 1964 BUGS 1956 1957 months 

1956 
pending July 1 1, 479 1, 470 1,385 1,302 1, 102 1,302 
¥ cases received 408 444 $9] 300 300 154 
received by transfer 0 3 16 0 0 4 
Total cases handled 1, 887 1,917 1, 722 1, 602 1, 402 1, 460 
closed 411 545 417 500 500 159 
lotal 1, 476 1,372 1,305 1, 102 902 1,301 
s transferred 6 4 3 0 0 12 
pending June 30 1, 470 1, 368 1, 302 1, 102 902 1, 289 
Man-years, attorneys 26.3 27.6 28. 6 32.3 33 31.2 


Inventory figure. 


Substantially all of the litigation before the Court of Claims is handled by the 
Civil Division, and the necessity for adequate personnel in the Court of Claims 
section has been emphasized for the past several years by the Division, the bar 
and the court itself. It has been pointed out that, for the proper protection of the 
Government’s interests, no more than 20 to 25 actively litigated cases should be 
ussigned to each fulltime trial attorney. 

With the increased appropriation available for 1956, it has been possible to 
issign 33 attorneys, including the section chief and assistant section chiefs, 
fo this section. Even with this increased staff, each attorney had an average 
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caseload of over 38 cases on December 1, 1955. Considering the types of claims 
involved, this is an extremely heavy load for a trial attorney to handle with 
effectiveness. A large number of these cases are of such size and degree of com. 
plexity that a large law firm would normally assign several attorneys to handle the 
defense of one of them. The Civil Division is rarely able to assign more than one 
attorney to a case. It if often necessary to vest younger and less experience) 
attorneys with trial responsibilities that are neither to their nor the Govern. 
ment’s interests. While it is essential to expedite the closing of these cases ip 
order to reduce the amount of interest accruing on many of them and to assure 
claimants of a prompt disposition of their claims, it is equally important that 
adequate preparation be given to the cases in order to avoid excessive judgments 
against the Government. 
Customs section 


The customs court reports the following for 1955: * 
Cases * pending June 30, 1954 170, 170 
Cases received during the year 


Total cases handled 219, 050 
Cases decided during the year 19, 766 


Cases pending June 30, 1955 199, 284 


1 Workload data not available for 6-month period. 
2 Protests filed in customs proceedings are “cases” before the customs court. 


The defense of all cases presented to the customs court both in New York City 
and all outports and appeals to the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals i: 
Washington are handled by this section. The field of customs litigation is highly 
technical and is conducted for importers by attorneys who specialize in customs 
laws. Government attorneys must likewise be specialists if they are to represent 
the Government successfully. Cases filed in the customs court not only involve 
important questions of fact, but also intricate questions of law including the con- 
stitutionality of statutes, the interpretation of language in foreign treaties and 
trade agreements, the applicability and interpretation of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and the force and effect of regulations adopted by the Treasury Department. 

The actual workload in this section is considerably less, by reason of the 
grouping of claims, than the statistics would indicate, and the staff of 11 attor- 
neys is able to keep abreast of its calendars since the court is not in a position 
to handle any greater volume than it is now doing. 


Frauds section 





Estimate,| Estimate, S 
1956 1957 months 
105¢ 





Cases pending July 1 . = 3, 826 3, 249 12,300 
New cases received - -- - S : 652 1, 129 2, 299 
Cases received by transfer. - - - -- 16 112 86 





Total cases handled_____- ol 4, 494 4,490 | 4, 685 5,672 | 3, 972 | 
Cases closed - - hee fkonwanel 1, 235 | 2, 186 | 1, 002 3 2, 700 1, 000 


“ 


Total Ps ee aa ---| 3,250] 2,304 | ,683 | 2,972 
Cases transferred _---------- 3 a 1 0 | 





Cases pending June 30 ree, , 249 , 2¢ 3, 67: 2, 972 2, 972 | 
Man-years, attorneys. - --- juke | 5. 18 18 


1 Inventory figure. 
2 Adjusted to reflect dropping 7 in former cases. 


3 Unusually large number of closings due to direct referral authority to United States attorneys. 


There has been a continuing increase in new business coming into this sec- 
tion, and in the past year new cases increased more than 100 percent over the 
previous year. The work of the Frauds Section deals with fraud in almost 
every phase of industry and agriculture and in order properly to prepare and 
try, or otherwise dispose of, these cases, it is necessary for the attorneys 


. 
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arize themselves with the production techniques and the accounting and 
practices of the industries concerned. Although a large number of fraud 
es are referred to the United States attorneys for handling, close supervision 
ust be exercised by the staff in Washington since virtually all of these cases 
ise under a narrow set of statutes with which the attorneys in the field have 
very little experience. The burden of proof on the Government in these cases 
almost the same as in criminal fraud cases. Prompt action is essential for 
their successful prosecution, otherwise evidence becomes more difficult to pro- 
re and present properly. When action is delayed too long, large potential 
overies to the Government are lost. 





General litigation section 


A tual, 
‘i i os Estimate,| Estimate Ist 6 
‘ ( ( , ) l 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 months 
1956 
nding July 1-. : ‘ 1, 823 1, 584 11,544 1, 499 1, 399 1, 499 
ses received... i ‘on 478 513 688 700 700 334 
eived by transfer_-_. 6 6 9 0 ( 21 
Potal eases handled 2, 307 2 103 2, 241 2, 199 2, 099 1, 854 
losed.- 718 593 749 800 100) 356 
Total on - 1, 589 1, 510 1, 532 1,399 1,199 1, 498 
transferred 5 9 33 0 0 22 
ending June 30. 1, 584 1, 501 1, 499 1,399 1, 199 1, 476 
irs, attorneys 14.7 13.3 13. 6 15. 6 1y 15.0 
ntory figure. 
OPS and ORS cases 
Actual 
. on — Estimate,| Estimate, Ist ¢ 
1953 1954 sata 1956 1957 months 
1956 
ling July 1 1, 316 1, 416 11,945 336 36 336 
ses received 1, 290 2, 063 216 0 0 0 
eived by transfer oe 0 15 2 0 0 l 
otal eases handled : . oe 2, 606 3, 494 2,163 336 36 337 
losed Se ee ek 1, 190 1, 566 1, 827 300 36 123 
Potal ‘ 1, 416 1, 928 336 36 0 214 
sferred : : nm 0 0 0 0 0 1 
ises pending June 30 is ata 1,416 1, 928 336 36 0 213 
Pa I otis rnecieitees ecucigterted 7 7 5 OP lecades ; 3.0 


entory figure. 

"his section is responsible for handling some of the most important and urgent 
tigation in the Department. In defense of these cases, success, to be effective, 
st be had at the trial court level, and for this reason many of them are 
indled by the attorneys of the section from the outset—drafting the pleadings, 
irecting the investigations, and conducting the actual trials. 

Even though it is estimated that virtually all of the remaining OPS and ORS 
cases will be disposed of during the current year, the same number of attorneys 
hould be assigned to this section in the budget year in order to take care of the 
continuing increase in its regular assignments. 


72241—56——-11 
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Government Claims Section 


| 
| Actu a} 
Estimate,| Estimate, Ist ¢ 
1956 1957 months 


| 


| 

| 1953 | 1954 | 1955 

silat | | = Be. 
| 


Cases pending July 1 ; .----| 43,662 | 110,733 | 10,912 10, 477 
New cases received : | 20) Sei <3 3, 300 | 
| Ri 
| | 


| 


Cases received by transfer__. 13 | 20 | 0} 


Total cases handled __-- --| 46,943 | 14,337} 14,114] = 13,777 | 
Cases closed ____--- eae 5 -| 233, 185 | 3, 359 | 3, 578 | 3, 450 | 


13, 758 | 10, 978 10,536 | 10,327 | 10,127 


21 | 66 | 59 | 0 


Total __ 
Cases transferred 


10,327 | 10,127 | 
11 | 8.5 | s 8 | 
| ! 


Cases pending June 30_.............| 13,737 | 10,912 10,477 
Man-years, attorneys-- --- -| 
| 


1 Inventory figure. 


2 Unusually large number of closed cases due to authority to United States attorneys to handle cas; 
directly. 


The majority of cases assigned to this section consist of affirmative claims of 
the United States and are referred to the United States Attorneys for handling 
Although the number of cases pending is extremely large, the staff of eight attor- 
neys is adequate to provide the required supervision. 


Patent Section 


| 


bins --  |Estimate,| Estimate, 
= | 1956 1957 


Cases pending July 1 
New cases received 
Cases received by transfer 


Total cases handled 
Cases closed. -- 


Total. __- 
Cases transferred - 


Cases pending June 30 
Man-years, attorneys 


Patent litigation is probably the most specialized in the Civil Division and 
includes the defense of suits alleging infringement by Government agencies of 
patents, trademarks, and copyrights; the handling of interference cases before 
the Patent Office and on appeal before the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 
affirmative suits to cancel patents for fraud in procurement; defense of suits 
brought by private parties in the Court of Claims to recover royalties withheld 
under the Royalties Adjustment Act: and the settlement of cases under patent 
interchange agreements between the United States and other countries. 

The number of patent cases actually filed in court is not truly indicative of 
the workload. During the past several years several tremendous cases, both 
in the amount claimed and in complexity, were received in the section. In one 
of these cases, for example, plaintiff alleges that all of the helicopters being 
manufactured for and used by the Government are an infringement of 1 or more 
of 26 listed patents having several hundred patent claims. When it is realized 
that each patent claims represents a distinct invention and may be the basis 
of a separate suit, it is seen that this 1 suit alone will require the full time of 
least 3 attorneys for 1 year. Other suits involving from 10 to 15 patents and 4 
correspondingly great number of claims are also pending. 
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Torts section 








| Actual, 
‘ j |Estimate,| Estimate ist 6 
QA € , , 
| 1988 1954 1955 1956 1957 months 
| | | 1956 
cana sienna = secnadoacenasnabgiatiaac a = —_—— 
Cases pending July 1----.- 2, 972 3, 197 3, 066 2, 191 1,941 | 2, 194 
New cases received | 1, 186 | 1, 387 1, 038 1, 150 1,150 | 550 
Cases received by transfer 6 | 14 5 | 0 | 0 3 
Total cases handled... --- | 4,164) 4,598 4100) 3,341 | 3,091 | 2,744 
Cases closed. - - pees 961 1,515 1, 880 1,400 | 1, 400 | 618 
- - ee — _ - ————_— 7 ————— 
} 3, 203 3, 083 | 2, 229 1, 941 1, 691 | 2, 126 
Cases transferred - - - - -- - . i 6 17 | 38 0 0 17 
ee) ee ee ee 
»s pending June 30. ed 3, 197 | 3, 066 2, 191 1, 941 1, 691 2, 109 
n-years, attorneys. - ---.-- _ | 10.5 | 12.3 13.2 15 15 | 14.7 


Most of the cases arising under the Tort Claims Act are tried by United States 
attorneys in the field. All of them, however, are under the direct supervision 
of the staff attorneys in Washington. On the larger cases great supervision is 
exercised and on multiple-disaster cases, such as the Texas City and Cubana 
Air Crash cases, staff attorneys devote their full time to assisting the United 
States attorneys. In these cases, plaintiffs are represented by specialists in 
the field of negligence law, whereas the United States attorneys and assistant 
United States attorneys are general practitioners with little or no experience in 
the legal questions arising under the express exceptions to liability under the 
Tort Claims Act. It is impossible for attorneys in the field to become expert in 
this field of law since tort cases are of necessity a routine and incidental part 
f their work, nor do they have the time to spend months, as is often called for, 
in the preparation and trial of just one case. 


Veterans’ Affairs Section 


| | | — = | | 
| | ' 
| | Caer er | Actu 
| x | or | nae Estimate ,| Estimate t 
1958 64 | (1088 1956 || 1957 | months 
| 1Gin 
a ? | | 
nding July 1 4,153 6, 539 | 9, 373 12, 874 16, O74 12, 874 
s received .. 3, 712 4,601 5, 950 7, 200 &, 500 2, 371 
( eceived by transfer | 1 2 5 0 0 | 0 
tal cases handled 7, 866 11, 142 15, 328 20, 074 24, 574 15, 245 
sed 1, 323 1, 649 2, 274 4, 000 3, 500 2, 45) 
6,543} 9, 493 13, 054 16, 074 21, 074 12, 795 
ransferred 4 120 180 0 0 11 
nending June 30 6, 4539 9, 373 12, 874 16, O74 21, 074 | 12, 74 
lan-years, attorneys 13.3 10.6 10.6 13 13 12.0 


The workload of this section has increased over 200 percent since July 1, 1953, 
and the General Accounting Office has estimated that 15,000 new cases now being 
processed will be referred to the Department in the next 2 years. However, 
because of the issuance of orders increasing the delegation of authority to the 
United States attorneys and the addition of two attorneys to the staff of this 
section, it is believed that the interests of the Government can be properly 
protected. was. dh 
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Condemnation matters 


LANDs DIVISION 
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-Report on cases, tracts, acres pending, and balance 














ria pee mn 
deposit for each agency as of Dec. 31, 1955 
| 
Agency Cases Tracts Acres Balance 
depo 
Atomie Energy Commission 79 710 | 528, 601. 67 | $1,053, 771. 58 
Central Intelligence Agency | 1 1 | 346. 00 | 
Department of Agriculture 39 72 | 21, 569. 09 | 20, 245. 62 
Department of the Air Force 415 2, 794 1, 300, 348.92 | 6,367, ¢ 09 
Department of the Army (defense) 429 4,111 | 616, 108.37 3, 601, 909. 92 
Department of the Army (nondefense) | 749 6, 700 | 494, 324,90 | 8, 022, 350.57 
Department of Commerce (defense 18 122 520. 44 91, 009. 59 
Departiment of Commerce (nondefense) - - -- | 2 | 5 | 3, 708. 78 | 33, 899. 65 
Department of the Interior --- . 1 384 4,212 95, 232. 71 5, 74 1 
Department of Justice, Bureau of Prisons--.----.--- 1 1 a 
Department of the Navy 179 7,912 | 1,821,054. 64 | 2,610, 249. 72 
Department of State (defense) F : 3 g 269. 53 40, 780.00 
Department of the Treasury - -- aeons wei 1 2 | 43 9, ( y 
Federal Facilities Corporation ‘ 15 132 3, 319.17 284, 177.01 
General Services Administration (defense). ..._.- ‘ 35 250 1, 318. 32 40, 901. 44 
General Services Administration (nondefense) -.-_---.--| 15 59 6 305, 604. 43 
House Office Building Commission : 5 7 793, 7 ") 
International Boundary Commission------ 5 1, 57 92, 085. 52 2, 744, 946.0 
National Capital Housing Authority ‘i 1 179 |_- ie 713, 668, 20 
National Capital Planning Commission -.---.......-- 12 44 7. 46 56, 805. 44 
Office of the Postmaster General--- 2 2 i ane 
Post Office Department fs 1 | 2 19, 000. 00 
Public Housing Administration --- 81 | 1, 652 1, 315. 90 1 170,343. 56 
Redevelopment Land Agency 2 he . " 643, 962. 00 
Veterans’ Administration. 3 32 251. 67 | 767, 837. 5¢ 
Total_-_-- pm ee 2, 477 30, 104 | 4, 980,393.52 | 35, 136, 976. 49 
Office of Legal Counsel 
———_—_—__-—— essai laaliancalinciclinsioeecbitahatchaaems o 
Actual | Estimated Actual, 
Ca poo We ee a ae ent 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 y5¢ 
anal | . - 
Executive orders ‘ 159 | 122 141 132 132 v) 
Opinions-.--- 82 | .) 69 | 75 75 24 
Intradepartmental opinions_...........---.- 193 | 234 271 253 253 | 3 
Gifts and bequests Sok Peeegieerne 39 | 42 | 4 43 | 43 | eI 
Special assignments baka couwachen ae a ‘ 594 1,060 935 | 993 993 46 
Conscientious-objector cases 1,860 | 1,633 | 1,755 | 2,347] 2,347 Rl 
| 
INTERNAL SECURITY DIVISION 
July 9, 1954, to Dec. 31, 1955 
ORRIN BEER WORST RULOn BONO. nn no ee eens nenaenowus 1, 697 
(See table VII for detailed breakdown) 
a ts cece nieamindarn ieee 4181 
a eas pate ne aad pall tate aerarisios poets ee ndt bene eee 2 
a a ee a i wide wanlndee iets ads aot 2 
I a a 68 
ice cdaialetscieatie ea cali haa alte Se gE a eB eh 413 
a asa casa nga St iota aga aoe ete Raa alep sister es ask Sct a te ete e: 411 
Cae eee ne canis eee em Rabat 0 
Te 411 
ST a a a a 273 
SN Re ee 278 


(Note.—61 had been‘transferred to 
turned as result of Toth decision. ) 


Army; have now been re- 





Fal 


ind 
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INTERNAL SEcurRITY Diviston—Continued 


BR A eee a SS ee ee ee ee 922 
Avining wncer Atomic Wnerey ACh oo ee ee 226 
Arising out of applications for employment under cognizance of 

Pe (er en ne ee es 696 
a a a dh aE 922 
Nr gcse ors nese eea thera cada acca ccce 0 

as RIT cal alr ot eiepenccss cine dy cot ll 4, 641 


Arising pursuant to non-Communist affidavit of Labor Management 
Relations Act: 


a 63 
I ea sl 1959 
Coenen cn ee 5 


Arising out of the loyalty and security programs: 


a re La SAS a 4, 542 
al ie te gt A iene 670 
ON i a aa hh 3, 872 


Court action : 
False statements in personnel security cases: 
Indictments 


A it a a a a n 12 
I I ae | 13 
NNR RAT ORR este sist vin nin nice as 3 
a a a eiaieesiig nia a 1 

False statements in non-Communist affidavit cases: 
Neen ie ei 3 
Ce nn ne 4 
a les ict cae ale ed aie Oe 1 
Perjury cases: 
a we cs abst lg silos inendas es een ta 4 
hale cera hc tamed 1 
Ire nr: RINE OAR a a tS re 3 
eee Gh sais in to Sel pias ew as is rene basin eneams acon + 
Obstruction of justice: 
ar orien cheaeaee aha stu acaba 3 
a rai a la 3 
Daa ne ON re is ES a ee 587 
(See table IIT) 
TG Eien RE SINCE NN een decen reac eseeireiecen crane arenes 8, 467 
Included in this group are 18 matters referred by FBI under Neutrality 
Act and 11 possible violations of the sedition statutes 

Convictions for sedition: 

AC NON A Nal Na a 223 
WmAURRMEE en Aer ken ie tN a ~t 


1 Includes number pending at time of establishment of Division. 
* Involving members of the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico. 


The bulk of these matters relates to the Smith Act, and other statutes relating to 
individual subversives. 
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ANTITRUST DIVISION 





Fiscal years 


1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 195: 


Antitrust cases 
District courts: 
Civil: 
Pending beginning of year 
Filed during year 
Terminated during year 
Won_- 
Lost 
Dismissed on Government’s 
motion_- ‘ 
Pending end of year 
Criminal: 
Pending beginning of year 
Filed during year 
Terminated during year 
Won.. 
Lost 
Dismissed on Government’s 
motion 
Pending end of year 
Courts of appeals 
Pending beginning of year 
Filed during year 
Terminated during year 
Won 
Lost 
Pending end of year. 
Supreme Court: 
Pending beginning of year 
Filed during the year 
Terminated during year 
Won 
Lost 
Pending end of year 
Major investigations: 
Pending beginning of year ‘ : ‘ 275 
Instituted during year ‘ : 2: 188 
Disposed of during year 38 98 | 183 
(Cases sida ‘ 34 ST | ; : 36 
Consolidations 1 . = 3 
Terminated : 4 @: 9 144 
Pending end of year ...| 200 22: 25 ; ; 280 


Including 6 cases not previously reported. 

2 Western Penn. Sand & Gravel Association, et al., Cr. 13855 (Sup. to Civ. 789) (Civ. side of ease). Pet 
tion denied by court as relief in prior judgment held to be sufficiently broad so as to cover additional relief 
sought 

3’ National City Lines, civil, consent, issue of relief litigated and relief denied. 

¢ Association of American Railroads, without prejudice by stipulation because of Bulwinkle Act 

5 Columbia Gas, relief obtained by other means; Cement Institute, issues moot. Sunbean Corp., wit 
prejudice by stipulation because of McGuire Act; Armour & Co., because of court’s cutoff date and lack 
substantial evidence subsequent thereto, Government was compelled to dismiss. 

6 Safeway Stores, Inc. et al., criminal, dismissed simult neously with the filing of the information. Syl- 
vania Electric Products Corp., criminal, guilty pleas and one defend int tried and found not guilty. 

7Bowman Dairy Co. et al, Cr. 48C R369: Supreme Court aTirmed dismisssl of companion jeivil! 
Allied Stores Corp., Cr. 48753; Marshall Field & Co., Cr. 48755; Rhodes Dept. Store, Cr. 48755: In 
cient evidence to warrant trial. 

£13 investigations closed out resulted in 15 cases, both civil and criminal. 


United States attorneys 


Estimated Actual 
1953 95 _ - = 6 mont 
1956 | 1957 _ 


Civil cases filed . 2 19, 946 | 20,753 | 21,500 | 22,000 
Civil cases terminated - : 18, 799 | 20,518 | 22,250 | 23, 250 
Criminal cases filed . 38, 43, 352 | 37,684 | 39,000 | 39, 500 
Criminal cases terminated _ , ale 2,213 | 39,226 | 41,000 | 41, 250 
Criminal complaints filed ee 89,454 95,828 | 96,500 | 97,000 
Proceedings before grand jury ® 16, 844 | 15,184 | 16,000 | 16, 250 
Civil matters received, not on court docket - - - 28,945 | 27,303 | 28,500 | 29, 000 | 








STATE, 


Assistant United States attorneys 


1 
| 1953 1954 1955 
| | 
pending beginning of year____.__- -| 32,028 | 130,363 1 31, 286 
ses filed during year-._...-.............. | 60, 883 63, 298 58, 437 
ises handled during year_..........-.._- | 92,911 93, 661 | 89, 723 
terminated during year_._..__...._- 57, 749 | 61,012 | 59, 744 
pending end of year. _.._.____- ---| 135, 162 | 132,649] 29,979 
r of assistant United States attor- | | 
: eaeeeraen tea 429 | 474 | 592 | 
ad per assistant United States at- | 
Oe a ; ae 217 198 | 152 
terminated per assistant United | 
Oi ahi cin eiise dient 135 129 


101 | 


hese figures do not agree because of adjustments made necessary by late reporting and, in some cases 


ise of incorrect codes on the machine listings. 
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Estimated 
1956 1957 
29, 979 | 28,979 
61,000 | 62, 500 
90,979 | 91,479 
62,000 | 62, 250 
28,979 | 29, 229 
| 
610} 610} 
149 150 
102 | 102 


Criminal trials in United States district courts 


ACTUAL 


oS f Total crim- 
Fiscal year inal trials 


5, 387 
ae idan tala adbetaceae . sew 4,813 
ee . neeabaee cneinies& 4, 764 

. 1, 458 


t 6 months) 


eis ads etomidate sical 4, 800 
A apts liad 4, 850 


Criminal 
court trials 


, 700 
, 650 


United States attorneys’ financial summary 


ACTUAL 


Collected in cases 
i year 


Other civil 


Collections 


actual 


cution 
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Actual, Ist 
6 months, 
1956 


1 29, 979 
26, 526 
56, 504 
26, 880 

} 30, 116 





Criminal 
jury trials 


3, 137 
3, 116 
3, 085 
889 


, 100 
, 200 


without 
suit or prose- 


Fines Forfeitures| Penalties | judgments Total Criminal Civil 
' | } | 
$4, 916, 912 $180, 399 $144, 617 | $7,311, 028 | $12, 552, 956 $709, 272 | $11, 424, 251 
4, 776, 272 5, 77% 400,642 | 5,777,365 | 11,110, 051 | 654,274 | 9, 508, 021 
4, 874, 339 , 060 77,790 | 5,291,716 | 10, 594, 905 | 719, 540 16, 156, 045 
| 1,940, 672 2, O83 214, O11 3, 780,133 | 6, 066, 899 | 357, 449 10, 709, 393 





ESTIMATED 


$5, 000, 000 $225, 000 $100, 000 | $6,000, 000 | $11, 325, 000 
5, 500, 000 250, 000 125,000 | 6, 200, 000 


ted Ist 6 months 


12, 075, 000 


$700, 000 
710, 000 


$14, 500, 000 
15, 000, 000 
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United States marshals 


Actual 
1954 


Service of process: 
Total number served 554, 615 565, 057 590, 600 000 000 
fotal number served incurring travel 
Nenses 489, 255 Sl 
ravel cost of process served $289, 866 275,100) $293,032 $310,000) $325, 000 
1 lance (miscellaneous cost $147, 838 155, 539! $164,847; $190,000) $200, 000 
Prisoners transported by auto 
Number . 48, 606 55, 805 55, 287 56, 0M) 57, 500 
Cost | $716,640! $717,062) $709,121) $785,000! $810, 000 
A vel ct $14. 74 $12. 85 $12. 82 $14. 01 $14. 08 


2. 351 493, 247 500, 000 525, 000 


2 
¢ 
$1é 


8, 227 5, 485 6, 000 6, 50K 

$331,626; $324 $335,000) $356,000 

ost ! 2 $40. 31 $58. 51 $55. 83 $53. 84 

rof pr ers transported F } 64. 032 0, 772 62, 000 4, OO 

f prisoners transported . $1, O48, 6S8'$1, 030, 051/31, 120, 000/$1, 160, 00: 
ported by auto and common 

rage cost $19. 31 $16. 38 $16. 94 S18. OF $18, 12 
led via privately owned auto- 


10, 052, 268 10, 130, 300) 10, 150, 000; 10, 175, 000 


Earnings and collections: | 
Earnings ‘ $419,994) $450,775) $475,000) $500,000 $1 
Collections ; , oo $414,997, $444,926) $470,000) $490, 000/317 

lotal number of prisoners handled 


a 


Total number of defendants arrested_ 


Total number of hours in court. 


1 Information not available. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service significant workload July 1, to Dee 
31,1955 


1. Inspection for admission into the United States: 
Aliens admitted —..........._ : 
Citizens arrived_- : ‘ ee s 
Alien crewmen examined on arrival ae 
Reentry permits issued, extended, or denied 
Entries over land boundaries_____ 
Aliens denied entry on primary inspection 
Detention and deportation : 
Hearings 
Aliens deported Saree es , 
Average number of aliens held in detention_______-__~_- 
Naturalization : 
Examinations—naturalization and citizenship 
Recommendations to courts__----- aa ce 
Patrol for prevention and detection of illegal entry: 
Conveyances examined 
Persons questioned___- 
Persons apprehended 
Investigating aliens’ status: 
Applicants for admission 
Naturalization 
Deportation 
Smuggling 
Parole 
Private bills_- Se ee ae 
Immigration and naturalization records: 
New files prepared 365, 801 
Index searches 1, 333, 773 
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FEDERAL PRISON SYSTEM 


Statement of average daily population, fiscal years 1949 through 1955 


Nor- coe 
al es r Re r irst 6 
mal ca- 9! } 95 ths 
yacity | months 

I . 1956 





‘ 336 216 232 273 | 294 
ONS, nines acco ean 2,093 | 2,161 | 2,26 + : , 552 
eavenworth._.. a ataditaiaceaa amy aa 2, 204 ¢ € 562 
ewisburg : : 1, 422 ; , 126 } 1,171 ‘ » ode 273 385 
MeNeil Island_..------- oe 760 | 1, ,oat | 1,197 | : ; 1 1,% , 248 
1,114 , 034 | 1,074 | 1, 18% 207 
453 428 426 440 d f : ae @ 556 

, 451 ,170 | 1,193 ; ,16 : | 1,150 
10 ai , 146 | 9% 981 952 | O5s | 952 
nal Training School es 2°8 354 36 330 3 | 32 | 392 
rsburg ai | 618 525 If 621 704 | 53 770 
eld inncio Sos , 132 825 8&8 , 012 , 05 , 017 

nd - | 463 | 592 585 | | 543 | | 490 
bury ; hasdinaws 527 | 423 ‘ | 51 | 578 
wood. _. Se ee: 488 | $81: 362 368 
ina... 484 | ) 641 2 578 
in a shied 563 | ‘ 654 | } | 658 
y York ; } 133 5 } 213 | 198 


istone 1 











ile... Res 417 | 415 5 404 437 

issee : 598 | 464 419 | 620 

nal Island ? 785 488 

kana 369 < 42% 464 : | 465 

Park 3 wa | 

; . ea ed 350 | | 239 
Point - | 250 6 180 

ery...-.. 276 188 

| Bridge. - =e 75 57 | 58 69 

n 250 2! 200 ; 242 

Lake 4_. a : : ; f 
kenburg 4. | ll 

kan jail system 250 | 215 | 





19,077 |16, 679 |16, 947 |17,283 |17, 424 |17, 9,245 |20,039 | 20,134 


ndstone closed June 30, 1949. 
Prisoners initially received May 9, 1955, after reactivation. 
Avon Park detention camp closed Oct. 16, 1953 
ile Lake and Wickenburg detention camps closed May 29, 1953. 


Custody, care and treatment of prisoners, $116,000 


The overall requirements for the custody, care and treatment of prisoners is 
based on an estimated daily average of 21,400 prisoners and a cost of $0.75 per 
man per day, which represents an increase of $0.015 over that appropriated for 
fiscal year 1956. This portion of the appropriation is directly related to the 
prisoner population. The actual cost per man per day for the care of prisoners 
was 79.2 eents in 1955. This cost is divided as follows and a yearly comparison 
reflects the application of funds required for the various functions: 


| Actual, 
— 1957 Ist 6 
OF 
1956 estimate | months 


ind farm costs : | $0. 480 
z 130 
tion, education, and welfare ; ‘ | ; . 032 
illowances_. ao : ; | : ; . 032 
il attention it | . 027 ; ; 031 
and transfers_- ; : O80 


025 


otal . . | ° . 810 
riated per capita ; : j 750 


timated. 
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The difference between the actual accrued cost of supplies and services and 
the appropriated per capita is represented by the value of surplus supplies ob- 
tained from other Government agencies. This source of supply is greatly di- 
minishing, however, and we will be required to purchase many of these items iy 
the future. 

Funds are required to furnish uniform clothing to employees in accordance 
with the provisions of the Fringe Benefits Act. Uniform items (shirts, neckties. 
belts and socks) required to be worn were formerly purchased by the employees 
at their own expense. To furnish all items of required uniform clothing an 
estimated sum of $60,000 is required, and this ig included in the per eapita 
increase. 

The generally higher cost of clothing, medical, farm and custodial supplies, 
the need to purchase items no longer available in quantity from surplus sources, 
the need for funds for additional uniforms, and the importance of furnishing 
additional gratuities to prisoners upon release are the principal reasons for this 
requested increase in the daily per capita rate. 


Summary of medical activities 


| ! 

| 
1955 =| 1956 =| 1987 | pee lot 
| actual | estimate estimate A “i ” 
Number of hospitals and infirmaries — ee Ao 27 27 27 | 7 
Beds available (normal bed capacity) _- | 2, O80 2, 090 | 2, 090 2, OR2 
Average daily patient load - 5 eae : | 1, 186 1, 240 | 1, 240 1, 176 
Percentage utilization of available beds___- 57 59 59 | 5g 
Total outpatient hospital treatments and examinations 817, 541 | 860, 700 860, 700 | 399, 186 
Total average daily population of institutions_____-_- 20, 323 21, 400 21, 400 | 20. 13% 
Total inmates handled _. sehen eee 41, 431 42, 800 42, 800 29, 978 


Medical officers and other professional employees participate in classificati: 
procedures, good-time trials, disciplinary courts, ete.; act in an advisory ca 
pacity in problems of sanitation and hygiene; participate in correctional officer 
training with particular emphasis on detecting and understanding of emotiona! 
problems and disturbances of inmates; give complete annual physical examin: 
tions on all Bureau of Prisons field employees as well as employees of othe: 
agencies; and prison psychiatrists are called upon by the courts to conduct 
examinations and prepare reports on accused individuals whose mental com 
petency is questioned. 


Senator Jonunson. Thank you, gentlemen. 


COMMUNICATION FROM ADVISORY CORRECTIONS COUNCIL ON ADDITION AI 
FACILITIES 


Senator Jonson. Chairman Hayden has received a communication 
from Hurst R. Anderson, Chairman of the Advisory Corrections 
Council favoring the request of the Department of Justice for funds 
for a youth correction institution and a youth camp in the western 
part of the United States. The communication will be placed in the 
record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

ADVISORY CORRECTIONS CouNCIL, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, 
Washington, D.C. 


Hon. Cart HAayYpen, 
Chairman, Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: This comes from the Advisory Corrections Council constituted 
under authority of 18 United States Code 5002. As you may know, the Council 
is composed of Hurst R. Anderson, president of American University, Chairman; 
Orie L. Phillips, judge, Court of Appeals for the Tenth Circuit; district court 


judge 
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judges Albert V. Bryan and Luther W. Youngdahl, Eastern District of Virginia 
and the District of Columbia, respectively ; James V. Bennett, Director, Bureau 
of Prisons; Scovel Richardson and George J. Reed, Chairman of the United 
States Board of Parole, and Chairman of the Youth Correction Division of that 
Board, respectively; and Louis J. Sharp, Chief of Probation, Administrative 
Office, United States Courts. 

This communication concerns that portion of the proposed budget of the De- 
partment of Justice for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1957, which involves re- 
quest for funds for a youth correction institution and a youth camp, both to be 
located in the western part of the United States. At the last meeting of the 
Council there was extended discussion of the youth correction program set up 
by 18 United States Code 5005-5026 (1950), with the unanimous conviction that 
facilities to further implementation of the program ought to be available at the 
earliest possible time. Accordingly, the following motion was adopted and 
spread upon the records of the Council: 

“That the Council wholeheartedly approve of the philosophy of the youth au- 
thority concept as reflected in the Youth Corrections Act; that it urge appro- 
priations to provide the necessary facilities to put it into operation throughout 
the country west of the Mississippi, and that its members are prepared to appear 
before the appropriations committee at any time for that purpose. 

This action by the Council is transmitted to you in keeping with the mandate 
of the statute (18 U. S. C. 5002), that the Council shall make recommendations 
in its assigned field “to the Congress, the President, the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, and other appropriate officials * * *.” 

Sincerely, 


Hurst R. ANDERSON, Chairman. 


(The following information was submitted subsequent to the close 
of the hearings :) 


Flight log (see 


Depart 
City Time City Time 


Washington, D.C_.| 6:10a. m.e.s. Mobile, Ala__......| 11:35 a. m.e 
| Mobile, Ala.__._...] 11:25 a. 2. Ss. Houston, Tex_.....| 2:40 p. 
Houston, Tex_--- 3:20 p. M. ¢. Ss. Brownsville, Tex_..| 5:35 p.m. 
Brownsville, Tex_..| 11:30 a.m. ce. s. Houston, Tex | 1:35 p.m, 
Houston Tex | 2:25 p.m. ¢. 8. Dallas, Tex | 4:00 p. 
| Dallas, Tex ..-| 7:55a. Mm. ¢. s. Fort Leavenworth, | 11:05 a. 
| _ Kans. 
Fort Leavenworth, 4:30 p. mM. ¢. s. Lincoln, Nebr 
Kans. | 
Lincoln, Nebr-.-- 5:55 p. mM. ¢. s. Fort Leavenworth, | 6:45 p 
| Kans. | 
Fort Leavenworth, 8:10 a.m. ¢. s. Lincoln, Nebr_.....| 9:00a 
Kans. | 
Lincoln, Nebr -| 10:15a.m.¢. s. Cincinnati, Ohio 1:50 p. 
..| Cincinnati, Ohio__.| 8:45 a. m. e. s. Ashland, Ky_.....-| 9:20 a. 
Ashland, Ky ..| 1:30 p.m.e.s. Washington, D.C_.| 3:05 p 
| 


lf there are no further questions, the committee stands in recess 
until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., Thursday, May 10, 1956, the committee 
was recessed to reconvene at 10:30 a. m., Friday, May 11, 1956.) 
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DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1956 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, at 10: 30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon Johnson (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Johnson, Hayden, and Dirksen. 


THE JUDICIARY 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF Untrep States Courts 


STATEMENTS OF HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS; ELMORE WHITE- 
HURST, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR; LOUIS J. SHARP, CHIEF, DIVISION 
OF PROBATION; WILSON F. COLLIER, CHIEF, SECTION OF COURT 
SERVICES AND QUARTERS; JOHN C. BROWN, BUDGET AND AC- 
COUNTING OFFICER; JOHN BIGGS, JR., CHIEF JUDGE, UNITED 
STATES COURT OF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD CIRCUIT; AND JOHN 
J. PARKER, CHIEF JUDGE, UNITED STATES COURT OF APPEALS 
FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

his morning we are pleased to meet to hear the representatives 
of the Judiciary on their budget estimates for the fiscal year 1957 
and the amendments that were requested to the House bill. 

Without objection, the Director’s letter, asking that $2,148,100 of 
the $2,178,900 reduetion made in four items be restored to the bill 
will be made a part of the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES CouRTS, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1956. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee on the 
Appropriations for 1957 for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies, United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I would respectfully request that the following 
changes be made in the appropriations for the judiciary contained in title III 
of the appropriation bill for 1957 for the Departments of State and Justice, the 
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Judiciary, and related agencies as printed in the House, and that your Supb- 
committee grant a hearing on the provisions involved. 


Courts oF APPEALS, District Courts, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


Salaries of supporting personnel 


I hd ne ek cilia las uapites osapsclicleisniethac awe-ewee $16, 701, 000 
Appropriation 1956 (including supplemental) -.._--_--__--___-- --=- 14, 825,000 
House allowance (reduction of $451,000) ----.--______-_-__--.. -- 16, 250, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 29, line 1, strike out “$16,250,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$16,701,000”, 
or an increase of $451,000. 


HOUSE REPORT (P. 12) 


“The increase allowed is principally in the item ‘Salaries of supporting per- 
sonnel’ which will provide for (1) the reclassification of personnel in the pro- 
bation system, (2) raising the minimum salary for court reporters, (3) cost of 
within-grade promotions, (4) 50 new deputy clerks in offices of clerks of court and 
(5) approximately 60 additional probation officers and 60 clerk-stenographers 
for the probation system.” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The increase of $451,000 which is sought is to provide for more additional 
personnel for the Federal probation system, than the amount reported by the 
House Appropriations Committee allows: Approximately 118 additional proba- 
tion officers or 58 more than the number allowed by the House, and approxi- 
mately 125 additional clerk-stenographers, or 65 more than the number allowed 
by the House. 

The appropriation for salaries of supporting personnel as passed by the House 
conforms with the estimate except in reference to the increase requested in the 
personnel of the Federal probation system. It provides for the addition of 
40 deputy clerks requested for the office of clerks of court and also for the 
requested reclassification and consequent increase in the salary scale for pro- 
bation personnel, officers, and clerks. The reclassification will fulfill the ree- 
ommendation of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary for better compensation 
for the probation officers contained in its interim report on juvenile delinquency 
issued March 15, 1954 (S. Rept. No. 1064 of the 83d Cong., p. 28). 

The appropriation allowed by the House represents a substantial improve- 
ment over the provision for supporting personnel of the courts of appeals and 
the district courts in the current year. It falls short, however, of providing for 
the increase in the personnel of the probation system which is requisite for com- 
plianee with the recommendation of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, in its 
second report on juvenile delinquency. 

In that report issued March 14, 1955, the committee referring to the report of 
its Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, said: 

“The subcommittee therefore recommends that the Administrative Office of 
United States Courts be requested by the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
submit data, on a district-by-district basis, regarding the number of additional 
personnel needed to lower caseloads to accepted minimal standards, and that 
such sums as are required for their provision be included in its appropriation for 
such services” (p. 109 of S. Rept. No. 61 of the 84th Cong.). 

The provision in the pending estimate represents the best judgment of our 
office, based on a consideration of the conditions in each district, of the Com- 
mittee of the Judicial Conference of the United States on Supporting Personne! 
which discussed the matter at length, and of the Judicial Conference as to the 
number of additional probation officers and clerks needed to lower the caseloads 
to “accepted minimal standards” as the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
recommended. 

In order to arrive at a measure of caseload as accurate as possible the Admin 
istrative Office communicated in writing and verbally with the Federal proba 
tion officers, drew upon the observation on vists to the probation offices of the 
members of its Probation Division, and also considered the opinions of correc: 
tional officers of various States, It was concluded on the basis of the knowlege 
and data available that: 
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“The best measure of the load of a probation officer is to take each presentence 

investigation that he makes a month, multiply it by four, and add the number of 
persons under supervision. Experience seems to show that ordinarily 1 com- 
plete investigation per month takes about as much time as the supervision of 4 
nersons. 
' “4 reasonable standard, as nearly as we could tell, would be a caseload deter- 
mined on that basis of 75 cases. If, for instance, there were 6 presentence 
investigations, they would have a weight of 24, and that officer could in addition 
supervise 51 persons” (House hearings, p. 77). 

The opinions of correctional authorities corroborating this general measure 
are shown on pages 78-79 of the House hearings. 

The following table shows the average caseload of the Federal probation 
officers on June 30, 1955, for the number of officers then authorized and approxi- 
mately the average caseload as nearly as it can be estimated from the data pres- 
ently available, for the greater number of officers authorized in the current year 
1956, for the number as it would be with the addition of approximately 60 
officers provided for in the appropriation for 1957, as passed by the House, and 
finally for the number as it would be after the addition of 118 officers provided 
for in the estimate. 


Year Number of | Average 
officers | caseload 
1955 se ces ak cna eoeenoting ural coag te deinnete tee toa os $adaad cavanee Mebaeaee 316 117 
RR: n  cepdententinbesccibd eb weded cmhakentetnad a canncotinbieieainenegs 387 97 
1957 | 
According to the appropriation allowed by the House a et Ro 447 | 85 
According to the estimate. _.-.....--- AI = Seer SETS 505 | 75 


The increase in the number of probation officers provided for in the current 
vear with an addition of 60 more officers as the House committee recommends 
for next year, would bring about a very substantial reduction in the average 
caseload per officer computed in the manner above explained from 117 in 1955 
to 8 in 1957. Still it is our judgment, which is supported by the opinion gen- 
erally of the recognized authorities in the field of corrections, that a probation 
officer cannot give to the persons in his charge the individual attention which 
is necessary for the best work if he is charged with more than 75 cases. The 
Congress in the increased appropriation for the Federal probation system which 
has been made for the current year, and the further increase which is provided 
for in the pending appropriation bill as passed by the House, has gone a con- 
siderable distance toward carrying out the policy for the Federal probation 
system recommended by the Senate Judiciary Committee. But to make it com- 
pletely effective a minimum addition to the present probation personnel of 
approximately 118 officers and 125 clerk-stenographers as nearly as can be 
judged is necessary. 

The question is whether it would be good policy to come within sight of a 
sound standard for the administration of probation and then stop short. 1 
submit that in order to realize the full potentialities of this method of treat- 
ment, it will be wise and in the long run economical, to go all the way toward 
making adequate provision for it. On that basis it is requested that the ap- 
propriation for salaries of supporting personnel as reported by the House 
committee be increased from $16,250,000 to $16,701,000. 


"RAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSE 


a i ak ik a a ee 
Appropriation 1956 (including supplemental) —___- Ca eee ees 2,501, 750 
House allowance (reduction of $174,400 of which $30,800 was con- 

ceded upon hearing before House subcommittee) __.__.._-_--_-______ 2, 650, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 30, line 12, strike out “2,650,000” and insert in lieu thereof “2,798,600", 
or an increase of $143,600. 
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HOUSE REPORT 


(No explanation of the reduction is made in the report. But it would appear 
that the appropriation requested was reduced approximately in proportion 
to the reduction made in the number of additional personnel requested for the 
probation system.) 

JUSTIFICATION 


The appropriation for travel and miscellaneous expenses in the bill as passed 
by the House is reduced $174,400 from the estimate. Of this, reductions of 
$30,800 were suggested on the hearing before the House subcommittee in con- 
quence of decreases in cost not expected at the time of preparation of the esti 
mates. I would ask that the remainder of the reduction in the sum of $143,600 
be restored and the amount of the appropriation increased from $2,650,000 as 
passed by the House to $2,793,600. 

The reduction in the appropriation from the estimate appears to be in approxi- 
mate proportion to the reduction in the additional personnel requested for the 
probation system, and to be based upon the travel and miscellaneous expenses 
for equipment and supplies of the additional probation officers and clerks pro- 
vided for in the estimate and not allowed. If, as we have requested above and 
as we hope your committee may approve, provision is made for the number of 
additional probation officers and probation clerks provided for in the estimate 
and the appropriation for salaries of supporting personnel is increased to the 
amount requested, the appropriation for travel and miscellaneous expenses 
should correspondingly be increased to the sum of $2,793,600 above stated. 

In the current year the increase in the appropriation for travel and miscel- 
laneous expenses is not commensurate with the increase in the supporting per- 
sonnel of the courts, particularly in the clerks’ offices and the probation offices 
Therefore it has not been possible to meet fully the needs of the courts for im 
personal facilities for their larger staffs. For example, the funds for travel of 
the probation officers have in many instances not been adequate. Obviously the 
funds appropriated for travel and miscellaneous expenses and for salaries of sup 
porting personnel should be in the relation shown by experience to be necessary, 
For this reason I trust that whatever increase in the number of probation per- 
sonnel is provided for, will be accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the appropriation for travel and miscellaneous expenses, 


ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS 


Estimate 1957 sah en : 5 _ $758. 590 
Appropriation 1956 (including supplemental) 42, T50 
House allowance (reduction of $53,500) , 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 30, line 21, strike out “$700,000” and insert in lien thereof “S$753,500", 


an increase of $53,500. 


HOUSE REPORT 


(No explanation of the reduction is made in the report. ) 


JUSTIFICATION 


The appropriation for the Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
in the bill as passed by the House, is reduced from $753.500 as requested in the 
estimate to $700,000. The increase allowed of $57,250 over the appropriation for 
the current year is sufficient to provide for some usual increases in costs and also 
for reclassifications of a number of positions which are necessary in order to 
put the compensation upon a basis which is just and commensurate with the 
duties, at a total annual cost of around $14,000. ‘In the estimate as submitted, 
however, funds were included of approximately $78,000 for an increase in the 

taff of the Administrative Office and provision for their salaries and impersonal 
facilities (House hearings, p, 110). The total salaries of the additional person- 
nel provided for in the estimate were $69,900 and the number of persons 18. It 
would appear that under the reduced appropriation allowed by the House, only 
about $21,700 will be available for additions to the staff. This will be sufficient 
for an increase of only about 6 persons. 
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During the 16 years which have elapsed since the establishment of the Admin- 
istrative Office at the end of 1939, the increase both in the volume and range 
of the duties of the Office has run far beyond the increase in the staff. The 
organization of the present divisions and units of the Office was completed in 
1942. Since then there has been an increase in personnel from 104 to 1138, or just 
about 9 percent. 

(s against this, between 1940 and the end of the calendar year 1955, the 
number of circuit judges and district judges served, rose from 254 to 310, an 
nerease Of 22 percent. Also a number of classes of court personnel who did 
not exist in 1940 have come inte being subsequently, including law clerks for 
district judges, criers rendering the service previously performed by bailiffs 
inder the Department of Justice, court reporters, and clerical personnel in 
the offices of the referees in bankruptcy who prior to the enactment of the Ref- 
erees’ Salary Act in 1946 were employed and paid by the referees and not by 
the Government. The total number of these new types of court personnel at 
the time of the hearings before the House subcommittee was 1,044. 

Among the new kinds of duties performed by the Administrative Office are the 
administration of the civil service retirement system up to the time of retirement 
of the supporting personnel, including the making and accounting for the 
requisite deductions from salaries. When the Administrative Office was estab- 
lished, participation in the retirement system on the part of the supporting person- 
nel of the courts was optional and only a relatively small number of persons 

advantage of it. Now as is known, it is mandatory and general. Within 
ears the administration of the group life insurance system has devolved 
upon the Administrative Office. The withholding of Federal income taxes from 
the salaries of judges and all other court personne! is a duty that has arisen since 
t iflice was created. To this has been added in recent years the withholding 

ncome taxes for a number of States and Territories from the compensation 
of officers of the Federal courts functioning within them. 

rhe addition from year to year to the duties of the Administrative Office 
ss continuing trend. Even since the hearing before the House subcommittee, 

has been enacted (Public Law 460, approved March 31, 1956) requiring 
e withholding of income taxes for the District of Columbia from the salaries 
of numerous officers and employees of the courts in the District and the Adiminis- 
trative Office who are subject to those taxes. In the last years and particularly 
since the enactment of the law for additional judges approved February 10, 1954, 
he task of providing through the cooperation of the General Services Adminis- 
ion and the Post Office Department for quarters for the courts has vastly 
increased in extent and difficulty. These matters were explained in some 
detail to the House subcommittee (House hearings, pp. 106-109). 
To some extent the increase in work of the Administrative Office has been 
et by a continually increasing use of modern office machines. But the cumula- 
ve burden of the additions to duties year by vear has become so great that it 
nnot any longer be carried efficiently, and undue strain upon the staff, bad 
hoth for them and for the work, cannot be avoided without additional personnel 
provided for in the estimate. The new positions sought and the parts of 

e office to which it is expected to allocate them are shown on page 106 of the 
House hearings. 

The increase in the appropriation which is requested is believed to be only 
moderate in relation to the nature and volume of the work to be done, and I trust 
trat the entire amount may be granted without any diminution. 


ry 


ATR CONDITIONING COURTROOMS, OFFICES, AND OTHER ROOMS 


Estimate 1957 Nari le Na i i he nk ek BS be ash a Aa kd $1, 500, 000 
Appropriation 1956 sods F 
House allowance (reduction of $1, 500, 000) _—_-_ 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 30, following line 21, insert “Air-conditioning courtrooms, offices, and 
other rooms assigned for the use of courts of appeals and district courts in 
federally owned buildings: For the purchase and installation of air-conditioning 
units in courtrooms, offices, and other rooms, assigned for the use of courts of 
appeals and district courts in federally owned buildings outside the District of 
Columbia, upon authorization of the Director, Administrative Office of the 

72241—56——12 
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United States Courts, pursuant to section 604 (a) (11) of title 28, United States 
Code, $1,500,000.” 


HOUSE REPORT (PP. 12-138) 


“The request for $1,500,000 additional for air-conditioning certain courtrooms, 
offices, and other rooms, United States Courts, is not approved. The committee 
recognized the need for efficient and comfortable working conditions in all the 
courts. However, in view of the position taken by the General Services Aq- 
ministration in this matter, no funds for piecemeal air conditioning have been 
recommended in this bill. 

“The following are excerpts from letters of the General Services Administra- 
tion in connection with this matter: 

“*Hope that we are not questioned about the feasibility of interim air condi 
tioning from an economy standpoint. As explained to you orally by Pete Strobe] 
and Max Medley, we would be unable to justify it from this standpoint. 

“Interim air conditioning, estimated at $1,410,800 for only courtrooms and 
judges chambers on B list referred to in your letter cannot be economically sup- 
ported when compared to a program of air-conditioning complete buildings, 
You can also imagine how knowledge of interim air conditioning for court space 
this year has generated numerous requests to air condition space of other occu- 
pants in the buildings.’ ” 

JUSTIFICATION 


The House Committee on Appropriations disallowed altogether the sum of 
$1,500,000 which was included in the estimate for air-conditioning courtroots, 
offices, and other rooms assigned for the use of courts of appeals and district 
courts in federally owned buildings. It is contemplated that the money if 
appropriated will be used for air-conditioning courtrooms, chambers of judges, 
and jury rooms which are in frequent use and not now so treated. The reasons 
for this improvement were cogently stated in the testimony before the House 
subcommittee of Judge John J. Parker, of North Carolina, chief judge of the 
fourth circuit (House hearings, pp. 53-59). 

The need to provide for the courts the modern facility of air conditioning, 
which has become a matter of course in most institutions, both public and 
private, located in areas where the heat during the summer is excessive and 
impairs efficiency as well as comfort, is obvious. 

First, the courts are attended by large numbers of persons besides the officers 
of the courts: jurors, witnesses, parties, and members of the bar. 

Second, the large increase in the business of the Federal courts, especially 
the civil business, in recent years makes it necessary for many of them to sit 
through the greater part of the summers if they are to keep up with their 
dockets or come anywhere near doing so. Cases cannot be effectively tried, and 
neither the judge, jurors, nor parties to litigation can do good work in swelter 
ing heat. 

Third, the dignity and prestige of the Federal courts with the public, require 
that their sessions should be held under conditions that are fitting. 

It is not necessary to dwell on the need because the House Appropriations 
Committee said in its report (p. 12) that “The committee recognizes the need 
for efficient and comfortable working conditions in all the courts.” 

The reason for the disapproval of the appropriation for air conditioning by 
the House Appropriations Committee is that the General Services Administration 
favors a program of “air-conditioning complete buildings” and opposes ai! 
conditioning of this type for the courts. This overlooks the fact that as stated 
above, sessions of courts draw together considerable numbers of persons and 
that excessive heat and humidity are especially oppressive where people con- 
svregate. Also the annual amounts requisite for making the courts comfortable 
in the summer are small indeed compared with the cost of the comprehensive 
air-conditioning program on which the General Services Administration has 
embarked. <A start has been made with an appropriation of $1,150,000 for air 
conditioning in the current year, courtrooms and judges’ chambers selected on 
the basis of the greatest relative need. The amount requested in the estimate 
for 1957 for carrying on this policy and air-conditioning other courtrooms and 
judges’ chambers, as well as other quarters of the courts, especially jury rooms 
in order to enable jurors to do their work in comfort, is only $1,500,000. This 
will entail a relatively small addition to the cost of the general plan of the 
General Services Administration. I trust that in order to provide conditions 
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which will be conducive to the efficient operation of the courts and to keeping 
with their place in the Government, the amount requested in the estimate will 
he restored to the appropriation, 

Respectfully submitted. 


HENRY P. CHANDLER. 


Caseload of Federal probation officers, fiscal years 1951-57 


Persons under supervision Work units per officer 


: ; : , - = ect | DERIES Leeman ace 
Fiseal years ending Cena of 

moe Parole | aad. Military | officers | Super-| Investi- 
we | volease parolee | vision | gation 


Proba- 


} 
tion | Total 


| 
| | 
21,413 | 4,258} 2,873 | 23 | 95 18 | 
(17, 076) 
21,550 | 4,263| 1,313 | 5 19 | 
| | (17, 573) 
20 


| (19, 054) | 
5,093 | 1,329} = 1,135 | | 93 | 21 | 


| | 
21,832 | 4,679 | 1,311 | 


22, 428 5, 006 | 1, 391 | 1, 250 


> House bill 


\7 estimate 


22,986 | 5,061} 1,451 1, 136 | 
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ADDITION AL PERSONNEL FOR PROBATION SYSTEM 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Chandler, if you are prepared, the commit- 
tee would be very happy to proceed in your own way. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
first item of increase which is requested is $451, 000 for the salaries of 
supporting personnel of the courts and that is all designed to provide 
for an increase in the number of probation officers and clerk-stenog- 

raphers in the probation system oe ond the number allowed by the 
House. 


REASON FOR REQUESTED INCREASES 


The reason for this goes back to a recommendation of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee in two reports on juvenile delinquency. In 
those reports, one of which was issued in 1954 and one in 1955, the 
committee commended the Federal probation system in nature, but 
said that it was handicapped and not doing the work that it ought to 
do because, in part, there were not a sufficient number of officers and 
the case loads were too high. 


EXCERPT FROM JUDICIARY COMMITTEE REPORT 


The committee laid down a rather specific recommendation in its 
report of 1955 on which the estimate submitted is based. I will just 
read one short sentence. 


The subcommittee therefore recommends that the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts be requested by the Senate Appropriations Committee to 
submit data on a district-by-district basis regarding the number of additional 
personnel needed to lower caseloads to accepted minimal standards and that such 
sums as are required for their provision be included in its appropriation for 


such services. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee last year recommended a 
very considerable addition to the appropriation for the current fisc a 
year and part of the additional money which the Senate allowed 
remained in the act as it was settled in conference. 

Asa result, 71 additional probation officers were added to the system 
in the current year and 48 clerk-stenographers. 

Senator Jomnson. This year you are asking for 58 probation per- 
sonnel and 65 clerks. 

Mr. Cuanpter. Beyond what the House has allowed. We asked, 
altogether, for 118 more officers. 

Senator Jonxson. Tam talking about this $451,000. 

Mr. Cnanpter. You are right. 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL INVOLVED IN REQUEST 


Senator Jounson. If you get this $451,000, you will add 58 proba- 
tion people and 65 cler ks, so what we are talking about is 123 people! 
Mr. Cuanpter. That is right. The reason for that, briefly stated, 
is that on the basis of rather extensive observations of what ‘the pro- 
bation officers throughout the country are doing, and also on abaiaee- 
ation of the provision made in other effective correctional systems, 
we reached the conclusion that a fair measure of the case load of a 
probation officer, which he could effectively handle, would be 75 cases 
as determined in the manner explained in the House hearings. 
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Now, these additional officers are necessary in order to bring the 

iseload down to that manageable level. 

Senator JOHNSON. In other words, Senator Dirksen, what we are 

king about is adding $451,000 to the House bill. If we add that 

1,000, they can add 58 additional probation officers and 65 clerks, 
are ti Uking about 123 people. 

Sag these probation personnel have been recommended by the 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, saying we are 
short of prob: ition officers and, in accordance with that recommenda- 

, the judiciary has requested these people. 

TI he House has disallowed the item. 

\s I understand now, each probation officer can handle 75 cases 

d if you get the additional 58 here, the total cases per probation 
officer will be within the 75 man: ageable number ? 

\ir. Cuanpier. That is absolutely correct. Our whole position is 
that, while we are going in the direction of the standard that the 
Judiciary Committee indicated, it is our judgment that in order to 
ealize the potentialities in the system, the Government should go 
all the way. 

Senator Haypen. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hayden. 


INCREASE RECOMMENDED BY COMMITTER LAST YEAR 


Senator Haypen. What we recommended last year, then, was a 
sound recommendation and, although we were not successful in secur- 
ng the full amount when we went to conference, you believe that 


What we did request last year was sound, and if we were in that 
respect, this additional money ought to be allowed ? 
Mr . CHANDLER. Yes. 


COMPARATIVE COST OF PROBATION AND IMPRISON MENT 


Senator Haypen. We have had testimony here from the Bureau of 
Prisons and so on about the cost of maintaining prisoners. What is 
the comparison between the cost of maintaining a probation officer 
and the cost of maintaining a prisoner in jail? 

The theory that this committee worked on last year, as I remember, 
was that we could save money for the taxpayer if we had more proba- 
tion officers ¢ 

Mr. CHanpier. That is right. 

Senator Haypen. Have you any figures on those comparative costs 

Mr, CHANDLER. Yes, sir; for 1 955, the cost for probation per pe rson 
treated was 26.7 cents a day, aa the cost of imprisonment was $3.68 
| day; on an annual basis the cost of probation per person treated 
was $97.37 and the cost of imprisonment was $1,343.20. 

If we get the additional money, the cost per day will go up for pro- 

ition, will go up to 50.7 cents a day. The cost. for imprisonment 
n 1955 was $3.68 a day. Or, on an annual basis, if we get this addi- 
tional money on the basis of the present number of persons being 
handled, the annual cost for probation, for each person treated on the 
average, will be $184.92. 

The annual cost of imprisonment, and of course that is based on 
955—we do not know what change there will be—is $1,343.2 
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Senator Haypen. Then if a young man can be kept out of prison hy 
the probation system, you have just two choices, either to send him to 
jail or the penitentiary or to supervise his conduct and hope to make 
a good citizen out of him. 
“Mr. Cuanpbter. That is right, 
Senator Haypen. So that he does not repeat his crime. 
Mr. CHANDLER. Yes. 


ECONOMY OF PROBATION 


Senator Haypen. Actually, so far as the taxpayers of the United 
States are concerned, this is a money-saving operation / 

Mr. Cuanpier. Yes; it certainly is. 

Senator Jounson. The justification shows as follows: 

The daily per capita cost of probation continues to be only a fraction of the 


cost of imprisonment. In 1955 the per capita cost of probation was $97.37 per 
year compared with $1,348.20 per year for imprisonment. 


Senator Haypen. It seems to me that this is an economy measure. 


JUDICIAL VACANCIES 


Senator Jonnson. Mr. Chandler, how many vacancies are there 
in the district and circuit courts? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Can you answer that question, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. There are at present 6 vacancies in the district courts 
and 6 vacancies in the circuit courts. They are as follows: 1 each in the 
district courts for Alaska, eastern Illinois, southern [linois, Nebraska, 
southern New York, and South Dakota; 2 in the Court of Appeals 
for the Fourth Circuit, 1 in the 7th circuit, 2 in the 9th cireuit, and 1 i 
the 10th circuit. 


PROBLEM OF RECRUITMENT OF PROBATION OFFICERS 


Senator Jonnson. Do you experience any recruitment problem in 
the employment of any probational officers during this year, and do 
you anticipate any problem next year 

Mr. CHanpier. No; we do not. One very favorable development 
hasoccurred. The House included in the appropriation which is before 
you funds for reclassifying the probation officers which will make the 
compensation, in our judgment, adequate and that is going to help 
us In recruiting the additional officers. 

Senator Jonnson. This bill carries $430,000 increase in probation 
officers’ pay, does it not ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, out of the 71 additional officers allowed 
for this year, 87 have actually entered on duty, so you can see we have 
made pretty good progress. 

Senator Jonnson. What grade are they? 

Mr. Brown. The grade at present _ GS-7 at $4,525 but under the 
new plan, they go to grade 9; that is, $5,440 a year. 

Senator Jonnson. You do not have any trouble getting people for 
$450 a month ? 

Mr. Brown. We are getting them now at grade 7 so we hope to 
be able to get them easier at grade 9. 


se 
ottice 
M 


mene 
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METHOD OF TRAINING NEW PROBATION OFFICERS 


Senator Jonson. How do you train newly recruited probation 
ofticers ¢ 

Mr. Cuanpter. In the first place, the judicial conference has recom- 
mended standards to be met of education and special experience, and 
[ am very glad to say that in the appointments made in 1956 thus 
far, almost all of the officers appointed have met those standards. 

Then provision is made for an intensive 2 weeks’ training course 
conducted by the chief probation. officer in Chicago with the aid of 
tlhe School of Social Work of the University of Chicago and other uni- 
versities in that area, aided by members of our office and authorities 
the correctional field as to what probation means. 

hese officers come to the Federal system if the standards are met, 
you see, with 2 years of equivalent experience and we believe, with 
that intensive instruction in regard to the special problems in Federal 
probation, qualified men can go out pretty well fitted. Of course, 
the process of education should go on with a good man and it does 
vo on With a good man for years. 

The cost of these training sessions in Chicago, outside of the time 
of the probation officers in attendance for which they receive their 
regular salaries, consists only of the travel and subsistence expenses 
of the newly appointed probation officers, who attend only one such 
session, and occasionally of an experienced officer from away who 
may be brought in to assist in the program. The cost for travel and 
subsistence for the 2-week period, averages about $250 for each pro- 
bation officer attending from a distance. Aside from the share of 
the administrative office and experienced Federal probation officers 


1 the programs, services of members of the faculties of the University 
of Chicago, Loyola University, and others, and of officers in other 
correctional systems than the Federal are contributed without charge. 
The value of these is great. 


PRESENTENCE INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Jounson. How much time does the probation officer devote 

supervisory work as compared to investigative work? 

Mr. Cuanpier. In general, we have thought that the division of 
time was about equal between investigation and supervision. In a 
vood many districts, where the number of officers was seriously inade- 
uate, the time required for investigations at the instance of the courts 
vould take practically all of the time of the probation officers, and one 
‘f our main reasons for seeking this increase is so that more time, pro- 
portionately, can be given to supervision. 

Senator Haypen. You mean by these investigations as a basis for 

e court to determine whether the accused should be sent to prison or 
should be put on probation ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Exactly, and if to prison, about how long his term 

mprisonment should be. 

These investigations are designed to give the court the benefit of 
everything that can be learned about the offender. 

| might say that the load of 75, which we think is a proper load, is 
computed by taking each investigation per month as the equivalent 
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of the supervision of 4 persons and then adding the number of pers 
under supervision. 

Thus, 1f there are 6 investigations per month, that we treat as 24 
cases, and that would permit the supervision of 51 cases, making a total 
load of 75. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chandler. 

oe have with us this morning Judge John Parker of Charlotte, 
N. C., the senior judge of the Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, a1 
2 John Biggs of Wilmington, Del., senior judge of the Third 
Cireuit Court of Appeals. 

It is a great honor and privilege to have you distinguished jurist 
with us. You are 2 of our best-known circuit court judges and 2 mer 
that all of our people have great respect for. 

Judge Parker we would “be glad to have any reactions you care 
submit in connection with that item or any other items involved in 
judiciary and then we would be glad to hear from Judge Biggs. 


AIR CONDITIONING COURT QUARTERS 


Judge Parker. Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

I am here as chairman of the Judicial Conference Committee on Ai 
Conditioning and I have come here to ask this committee to carry for- 
ward the program that we initiated about a year ago. 

The Judicial Conference became interested in air conditioning be- 

cause we thought it was necessary to the efficiency of the courts. Most 
leat else is having air conditioning the banks the department 
stores factories and practically all the State and county courthouses 
in our section of the world are being air conditioned and the Federal 
courts were laboring along without it. They were laboring along with: 
difficulty because in many sections of the country it is absolutely im- 
possible to conduct court in the summertime because it is just too hot. 

We were having long vacations and dockets were getting clogged 
So we had a meeting with the General Services Administration about 
a year ago to ask them to provide air conditioning where air condition- 
ing was particularly needed. 

General Services Administration told us they had about $1,150,000 
they could use for that purpose and asked our committee to design: ate 
the sections where air conditioning was needed immediately or needed 
worst and that they would go ahead with that $1,150,000 that they had 
and that they would put an item in the budget next year to take care of 
the additional air conditioning. 

We have this report which I would like to have made a part of the 
record. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT SHOWING CURRENT STATUS OF CouRT AIR CONDITIONING PROJECTS 
FOR WHICH FUNDS HAVE BEEN APPROPRIATED AND CouRT PROJECTS FOR WHICH 
FUNDS ARE SOUGHT FOR ACCOMPLISHMENT DURING THE FISCAL YEAR 1957 


For ready reference the lists which comprise this statement are numbered and 
captioned as follows 

(1) Projects on exhibit A which have either been completed or are under con- 
tract for completion in the near future. 

(2) Projects transferred to exhibit A from the priority list of exhibit B and 
are now in process. 
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Projects on exhibit A or the priority list of exhibit B for which funds 
have been asked by the General Services Administration for accomplishment 
inder its overall air conditioning program. 

(4) Projects remaining on the exhibit B priority list after its revision re- 
uitant from (2) and (3) above. 

(1) The following list shows court air conditioning projects which, after 
ipproval by the Judicial Conference Committee on Air Conditioning, have either 
been completed or are nearing completion and are being financed by the appropri- 
ition granted by the Congress for the fiscal year 1956. 


| Court Cham- 


Location rooms bers 


Cc a 
Location ourt 
rooms 


ated 0 Memphis, Tenn 
Louisville, Ky 
Covington, Ky 
Lexington, Ky 
0 Detroit, Mich 
l Cleveland, Ohio 
l Toledo, Ohio 
Knoxville, Tenn 


Chattanooga, Tenn 


SECOND CIRCUIT 


= 
FIKST CIRCUIT | SIXTH CIR¢ 


SEVENTH CIRt 


Indianapolis, Ind 
Hammond, Ind 
Chicago, Ml. 

Court of appeals 

District court 
East St. Louis, Il] 
Springfield, Ill... 
N. Danville, Nl 
boro, N Milwaukee, Wis 


ton, s. 


EIGHTH CIRCUIT 


St. Louis; Mo. (court of appeals 
Ft. Smith, Ark 

Texarkana, Ark 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Omaha, Nebr 

Lineoln, Nebr 

St. Paul, Minn 


NINTH CIRCUIT 


TENTH CIRCUIT 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Tulsa, Okla 
Muskogee, Okla 
iS, Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Worth, T 
rpus Christi, Tex_. 

mont, Tex 


luding jury rooms. 
2) The following list shows projects which after approval by the Judicial 
nference Committee on Air Conditioning were transferred to exhibit A for ac 
complishment from the balance remaining on hand of the funds appropriated by 
the Congress for the courts’ fiscal year 1956 air conditioning program: 
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| | 
Court- | Cham- || Court- | Cha: 


room bers room bers 


1 


' 
FIFTH CIRCUIT } EIGHTH CIRCUIT 
Georgia: | 
Gainesville _ -.-- ov : !_....... || Arkansas: Little Rock...........-| 1 | 
Brunswick ...--..-- i ‘ ay | 
Texas: | | NINTH CIRCUIT 
El] Paso-_- _ 7 
Galveston... | || Nevada: | 
Waco..- l} Las Vegas_ 
Victoria_-_ Carson City. 
Houston --. - 
Texarkana_-_-- . ial TENTH CIRCUIT 
} 
SIXTH CIRCUIT | Seen: | 
Michigan: Detroit-_-- 2 Kansas City_-- 
Ohio: Cleveland _-- ; Topeka. . 
Wichita_- 
Oklahoma: Oklahoma City - 
Indiana: Utah: Salt Lake City-_- 
Indianapolis_- New Mexico: Albuquerque 
Lafayette-_- ; 


SEVENTH CIRCUIT 


! Hearing room. 
2 Circuit. 


(3) The following list shows the courts’ air-conditioning projects which have 
been approved by the Judicial Conference Committee on Air Conditioning and are 
included in either the committee’s exhibit A or the priority list to exhibit B by 
which are also scheduled for accomplishment in fiscal year 1957 by the General 
Services Administration in its overall air-conditioning program provided the 
Congress grants the appropriation requested by that agency for this purpose: 

Exhibit A projects which are located in buildings to be completely air condi 
tioned by the General Services Administration : 


Alexandria, Va. Macon, Ga. Savannah, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. Louisville, Ky. 
Richmond, Va. Pensacola, Fla. 


Exhibit B priority list projects which are located in buildings to be completels 
air conditioned under the General Services Administration plan: 
Baltimore, Md. Tampa, Fla. Houston, Tex. 
Columbus, Ga. Louisville, Ky. Dallas, Tex. 
Marianna, Fla. Baton Rouge, La. 


Because the work in Baltimore, Md., is divided between the two exhibits, 
has been shown on both items. 


(4) The following projects have been approved by the Judicial Conference Com- 
mittee on Air Conditioning and as they are not included in any of the lists shown 
above, they remain on the committee’s priority list exhibit B for accomplishment 
out of the appropriation which the judiciary is requesting for the fiscal year 
1957. Inasmuch as the estimate of $1,500,000 included the estimated cost of court 
projects which are covered by the General Services Administration's overall air 
conditioning program, these have been eliminated from the committee’s priority) 
list of exhibit B and the estimated cost of accomplishing the work covered by this 
list is now $1,272,800, a reduction of $227,200: ! 
FIRST CIRCUIT 
Ca] 
Massachusetts: Boston: One courtroom. ae 
as, 
SECOND CIRCUIT 


Connecticut : New Haven: Courtroom, judges chambers. Kans 
New York: 7 
Albany: Main courtroom and judges chambers. ] 
New York (Manhattan): Petit jury assembly room, calendar commissioner's 
office. 


Color 
Okla 


‘The apparent discrepancy here results from the fact that the esttimated cost of work 
covered by exhibit B aggregated $1, 681, 100 although the appropriation requested for t! 
work was only in the amount of $1,500,000 
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THIRD CIRCUIT 
Pennsylvania : 
Erie: T'wo judges chambers and two courtrooms. 
Pittsburgh: Four remaining courtrooms. 
Scranton: One courtroom. 
Lewisburg: One courtroom, judge’s chambers. 


FOURTH CIRCUIT 


North Carolina : Charlotte : One courtroom. 
South Carolina: Greenville: Judge’s chambers, one courtroom. 


FIFTH CIRCUIT 


Florida : Ocala: One courtroom, one judge’s chambers. 
Georgia : 
Atlanta: Extend present system to include one additional circuit judge’s 
chambers. 
Albany : One courtroom and judge’s quarters, 
Augusta: One courtroom. 
Waycross: One courtroom and chambers. 
Louisiana : 
Lake Charles: Courtroom. 
Opelousas : 
Mississippi : 
Vicksburg: One courtroom. 
Meridiana: One courtroom, 
Texas: 
Lubbock: One courtroom and one judges’ chambers. 
\bilene: One courtroom, 


SIXTH CIRCUIT 
Michigan : 
Detroit: Remaining four courtrooms. 


Grand Rapids: One courtroom and two judges’ chambers. 
Ohio: 


Cleveland: Four courtrooms. 
Dayton: One courtroom and judge’s chambers. 
Columbus : One courtroom and judge’s chambers. 


SEVENTH CIRCUIT 


Illinois: Chicago: Six courtrooms. 
Indiana : South Bend: One courtroom and judge’s chambers. 


EIGHTH CIRCUIT 


Missouri: St. Louis: Chief judge’s suite and the private office (one room) of 
each circuit judge. 

lowa: Dubuque: One courtroom and judge’s chambers. 

South Dakota: 
Sioux Falls : One courtroom and judge’s chambers. 
Huron: Circuit judge’s quarters. 


NINTH CIRCUIT 


California : San Diego : Two courtrooms and two judges’ chambers. 
Washington: Yakima: One courtroom and chambers. 


TENTH CIRCUIT 

Kansas: 
Topeka : One courtroom and one judge’s chambers (district). 
Kansas City: Courtroom. 

Colorado: Denver: One courtroom RB. 


Oklahoma: Tulsa: One remaining courtroom and one judge’s chambers and 
Judge Savage’s library. 
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AIR-CONDITIONING SITUATION 


Judge Parker. We filed a report showing under exhibit A the 
places that we thought that were most urgent, and under exhibit B t} 
other places that we would air- -condition when we got the money. 

Then General Services said that they did not think they could use 
the money they had without an additional apropriation and they pu 
$1,150,000 in their appropriation which went before the Apprepri- 
ations Committee of the House, and the General Services people ap- 
peared and, if I may say so, they sort of damned their appropriatio: 
with faint praise and the Appropriations Committee of the House did 
not include it in their budget. 

Then we came before you, you recall, and asked you to put it back 
in the budget, and you did. We have been going forward with that 
$1,150,000 and we have done a great deal of air conditioning in various 
parts of the country which I think has been well received ‘wherever j 
has been done. 


GSA ESTIMATE OF GENERAL AIR-CONDITIONING 


We were surprised to learn that General Services Administration 
refused to include in their budget for the coming year the item they 
told us they were going to include. They said that they had reached 
the conclusion that general air-conditioning, which means, inciden 
tally, for all the buildings in the United States, would cost about $600 
million, in their estimate, general air-conditioning, and they did not 
want to do piecemeal or temporary air-conditioning. 

Well, that would frustrate the program if that was carried out, so 
we asked the Judiciary Conference to include this item in its budget 
and it did put in an item of $1,500,000, which I am going to suggest in 
a minute might be reduced, and I will tell you the reason why. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE COMMENT 


We put the $1,500,000 in the budget and that was omitted by the 
House Appropriations Committee with this statement: 


The committee recognizes the need for efficient and comfortable working con- 
ditions in all the courts. However, in view of the position taken by the Genera! 
Services Administration in this matter, no funds for piecemeal air-conditioning 
have been recommended in this bill. 

So they left out our item of $1,500,000 and we are asking you to 
restore it, at least restore it to the amount you gave us last year, which 
was $1,150,000, which will enable us to go forward with the a. 

The report which we have submitted shows the projects in exhibit A 
which have been taken care of, the projects transferred to exhibit A 
from exhibit B and I want to pause to say why that transfer was made. 

When the General Services Administration got to work they found 
that the work they had estimated would cost $1,150,000, they found 
would cost about $350,000 less. So we transferred some items from 
exhibit B over to exhibit A to be taken ec: ire of with that fund. 

Then we found they had incorporated in their appropriation bill 
for this year about $13 million for general air conditioning and they 
were proposing to air condition some of the projects that we were 
going to take care of with our temporary air conditioning, our pack- 
age unit. So we eliminated those. 
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| have had the Administrative Ollice prepare the additional projects 
remaining on exhibit B that need to be taken care of with a statement 
from the Administrative Office as to how much they will cost, and we 
have submitted that. 

May I say just a word further and then I am done. 

| do not think I need to argue the importance of air conditioning 
to this committee for the courts and judges’ chambers in sections of the 
country where people cannot work because it is too hot. It is not only 
efliciency that American business has recognized, but even the churches, 
anks, not to forget barber shops in our section of the country, which 
ave recognized the need. 

It is not only a matter of efficiency, but it is a matter of getting rid 
of the backlog in crowded dockets. The courts have been taking too 
long vacations in some sections and the reason is because the lawyers 


just cannot come into the hot courtrooms and work during the summer 
months. That is a matter of efficiency. 


| 
] 
I 


DIGNITY OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


I think it is also, gentlemen, a matter of the dignity of the Federal 
Government. It just does not look right for the State courthouse and 
the churches and the banks and all the other buildings to be air con- 
ditioned and the Federal Government doing its work in a place that is 
just too hot for men to live in. 

It does not look in keeping with the dignity of the Government, and 
one reason I urge this, I think it is important for the Federal Govern- 
ment to create the impression where it does business that it is doing 
business in a businesslike way and in keeping with modern standards. 

Now, there is one other thing I want to say. There is no reason to 
wait for the general air conditioning that General Services is talking 
about. Iam not going to enter into any general argument as to which 
is better, the air conditioning or the package units. 

You will find that the General Electric says it is better to use the 
package units; that it is more economical and more eflicient. Other 
air-conditioners will say that the central cooling system is better. 

I am not going to enter into an argument “about that because I 
am no expert in this field but I do know this: that if you give us 
these package units and then general air-conditioning comes about in 
the future, the package units will not be lost. They can be trans- 
ferred and used elsewhere, and I call your attention to this, that we 
are asking for an amount which is less than 2 percent of the interest 
on the amount that it will take to do general air-conditioning. They 
say it will take $600 million and I do not think Congress is going 
to give us that money any time in the near future, but if you give 
us $1,150,000, we can take care of the worst spots in the country. 


REASON FOR REDUCTION IN AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Jonnson. Why do you reduce that from $1,500,000 ‘o 
$1.150.000 2 
Judge Parker. Because we found out that we had saved $300,000 
in the | estimates that we submitted last year. We have taken care 
of some of the work that we intended to take care of with this 
$1,500,000 and we saved $300,000 on the other. 
722415618 
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I thought it might be better to give us this year what you gave us 
last year, $1,150,000. 
Senator Jounson. You might have a better chance of getting it! 
Judge Parker. Yes. 
JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Jonnson. Without objection, I will include the justifica- 
tion for the air-conditioning in the amount of $1,500,000. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 


DETAILED JUSTIFICATION 


It is requested that an appropriation of $1,500,000 be allowed in the fiscal 
year 1957 which will permit the air conditioning of the following court 
facilities: 

94 courtrooms, at $12,600 each $1, 184, 400 
63 judges’ chambers, at $3,600 each : s St. esos ee 226, 800 


1, 411, 200 
Remainder to be used for air-conditioning jury and witness rooms and 
other court quarters in locations where conditions are most ex- 
treme 


1, 500, 000 


Judge Parker. Now, the House Appropriations Committee, as you 
see, denied this relief, not because they did not think it was needed 
but because they thought it was not properly includible in the judicial 
budget. 

Now, I submit to you that it is properly includible in that these 


package units are really equipment which is being used by the judiciary 
as tenants of the buildings. 

If you were to go down into my section of the world and rent : 
factory or office building, you would expect to use air- eiiiiies 
units if it was not already air conditioned. 


AIR CONDITIONING TEXAS COURTROOMS 


Senator Jornnson. I notice a little trouble down in our section of the 
country. We do not do most of the air conditioning. Most of the air 
conditioning is done for folks in Pennsylvania, for example. 

I was just thinking about that 110° temperature in Texas, and we 
have 2 courtrooms, 1 at Abilene and 1 at Lubbock. 

Does that mean that you have already air-conditioned them ? 

Judge Parker. Will you look on our exhibit A ? 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Dirksen, he has six courtrooms. I do 
not know whether they need more courts or whether they have more 
trouble than we have, but we have two little courts and they are at 
Abilene and Lubbock. 

Judge Parker. Senator, the reason for that is that under first 
priority we put Dallas, Fort Worth, Corpus Christi, Beaumont, and 
Pecos. There was more air conditioning done in the fifth cireuit than 
anv other circuit. 

Senator Jonnson. That is probably the hottest circuit we have. 

Judge Parker. Then in the transfers that we made, we put in FE! 
Paso, Galveston, Waco, Victoria, Houston, and Texarkana. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean, transfers ? 
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Judge Parker. The transfers that we made when we found that we 
had the $300,000 additional. 

Senator Jounson. So that has already been done. So out of this 
$1,150,000, you will have Lubbock and Abilene ? 

Judge Parker. That is right. They are all that is left of Texas. 


DISCUSSIONS WITH GSA 


Senator Jounson. Did you have any discussions with the General 
Services Administration about this?) Have you ever had any conversa- 
tion with them about it ? 

Judge Parker. Oh, yes. 

Senator Jounson. I tell you what you ought to do, and that is take 
that fellow that is making these recommendations in the House report, 
let him serve in one of those courthouses down there sometime about 
August 15, and he would reach some different conclusions. 

| have been in the United States courthouse in Austin for some 20 
years and the judge got the courtroom air conditioned but he just 
comes over there 2 or 5 times a year, and the other quarters in the build- 
ing were not air conditioned, and it is almost impossible to work with 
the sun shining, and they have these glass windows which accentuate 
the heat, and you cannot get people to stay with you. 

We finally prevailed on General Services to do some of these piece- 
meal air-conditioning jobs and while it is piecemeal and is not central, 
it makes it bearable so that people can work there, otherwise we would 
have great difficulty keeping people employed. 

I think General Services would look with more sympathy on these 
units rather than not have pepole work at all. 

Senator Dirksen. It looks to me like you have the whole State of 
Texas air conditioned before they got around to us. 

Senator Jonnson. I would not say that at all. I would say that 
they have two more to air condition. This does not complete all the 
air conditioning in the country does it? 

Judge Parker. This completes the worst places. 

Senator Dirksen. This completes Texas. 

Senator Jomnson. You have six courtrooms in Illinois. 


CHICAGO COURTROOMS 


Judge Parker. I want to say this about Chicago. We put in this 
exhibit A which is being taken care of now, the judges’ quarters and 
two courtrooms. 

Under this proposed appropriation, we are going to take care of the 
other courtrooms. Chicago gets about as hot in the summertime as 
Texas does. You cannot hold court there very well unless you have 
air conditioning. ’ 

Senator Dirksen. It will stimulate attendance at court, too. 

Judge Parker. Absolutely. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have any duplication here between what 
you have here and what General Services is going to do? We ought 
to get together. 

Judge PARKER. We have this understanding that when we find Gen- 
eral Services is doing any air conditioning that we remove the project 
from the list and put other projects on. 
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Senator Haypen. I can say this, Mr. Chairman, and coming from 
the city of Phoenix where I think we have more air conditioning in 
proportion to population than any other city in the world, we started 
in of course with evaporator cooling and now they have improved 
them and if a unit is displaced by central air conditioning g, there isa 
need for that unit somewhere else in the Government services, SO it is 
not a waste of money to start out with and put in these window units, 

Judge Parker. Thank you, Senator. I think that concludes what 
I wanted to say. 

As I said at the beginning, it is relaly nothing but carrying forward 
the program that you initiated last year. 


GSA POSITION 


Senator Jounson. The Chair would like to suggest that the clerk 
get a statement from the General Services Administration outlining 
their position in the matter in view of the testimony by Judge Parker 
and in view of the House action. 

(The information requested follows :) 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION ON AIR CONDITIONING OF COURT 
SPACE 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., May 15, 1956. 
Re air conditioning of court space. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, Departments of 
State, Justice, and the Judiciary, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: In response to a request from Mr. Merrick, clerk of 
the Subcommittee, Departments of State, Justice, and the Judiciary of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the following comments are offered in connection with 
the request by the courts for funds to air-condition court space in Federal 
buildings on a temporary basis pending installation of permanent-type facilities. 

I want to state at the outset that GSA certainly recognizes the need for air 
conditioning in space occupied by the courts as well as other Federal agencies 
in localities where the temperatures in summer months reach a point that pro- 
hibit efficient working conditions. 

The current question appears to be, should we invest now in package and 
window units, the useful life of which is short or the cost of operation high, 
to be replaced in a few years by permanent-type facilities, or should we wait 
until the needs can be satisfied through the installation of permanent air-con- 
ditioning facilities whcih in the long run is more economical? 

Based on action of the Judicial Conference of the United States Courts in the 
spring of 1955, GSA was requested to initiate a 1956 supplemental estimate to 
provide temporary air conditioning of the package and window-unit variety 
in certain court space in Federal buildings at the more urgent locations. A 
1956 supplemental estimate was submitted by GSA for this purpose in view 
of the urgency and since at that time there were no definite indications that a 
general program for installing permanent air-conditioning facilities in Fed- 
eral buildings would receive favorable consideration. 

By letter of August 11, 1955, from the Director, Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, General Services Administration was requested to 

include in its 1957 estimates funds to complete installation of temporary air 
conditioning in space occupied by the courts as recommended by the Committee 
of the Judicial Conference. Estimates for this work amounted to something 
less than $1,500,000 for 1957 in addition to $1,150,000 that was included in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act for 1956. 

When this request for 1957 was received, it appeared likely that an item 
would be included in our regular 1957 budget for starting a general program 
of permanent air conditioning for Federal buildings. Accordingly, the Director, 
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Administrative Office of the United States Courts, by letter of September 15, 
1955, was advised that GSA was not in a favorable position to include an item 
in its estimates for installing air conditioning on a temporary basis in court 
space since it appeared likely that a more economical program of air condition- 
ing complete buildings with permanent-type equipment would be initiated. 

Subsequently, the Judicial Conference decided to place an item in the 1957 
budget for the courts to complete the installation of temporary air conditioning 
in court space. We advised the courts that we would be pleased to work with 
them in developing cost factors and other material to support the estimate. We 
also informed them that we hoped that GSA would not be called upon concerning 
the economical aspects of the temporary air-conditioning plan as compared to 
the more permanent-type installation for entire buildings since, from a long- 
range viewpoint, the program for permanent air conditioning is more economical. 

The program of air conditioning entire buildings with permanent-type in- 
stallations must, of course, be scheduled over a period of several years. How- 
ever, projects of greatest need will be given high priority for accomplishment 
in the early stages of the program. In addition to the Federal courts, GSA 
is responsible for furnishing economical and efficient space to Department of 
Justice activities related to the courts as well as other Federal agencies. We 
lo not feel GSA is in a position to recommend temporary air conditioning for 

» in Federal buildings occupied by courts to the exclusion of space occupied 
ther agencies. Neither are we able to evaluate the importance of immediate 
air conditioning to the function of the courts. 

If an item for temporary air conditioning of court space should be approved 
by the Congress, GSA in working with the courts will endeavor to work out 
the most economical arrangements possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN G, FLOETE, 
Administrator. 


METHOD OF AIR CONDITIONING 


Senator Jornson. I have this kind of situation in my home in 


Texas: 

I have a central unit downstairs and one of the units upstairs be- 
cause the air-conditioning experts tell me that it is more economical 
and it will give me more for my dollar if I have a simple unit to in- 
clude the downstairs area and individual units upstairs. 

So I think there is quite a divergence of opinion on the relative 
merits of each type of air conditioning and I can go along with with- 
out any hesitancy, Judge, in your view that Congress is not likely to 
give you $600 million to do all the air conditioning now, so it seems 
to me we have a choice of either providing $1,150,000 that you think 
you can get by with or just having a 3- or 4-months’ period where we 
donot use the facilities. 

Between the two, the committee will have to make its decision. 

Judge Parker. Thank you. 


TRAVEL AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


_ Senator Jounson. Do you have any comments to make on the travel 
item and the administrative office increase item ? 

Mr. Cuanpuer. I can be brief, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. If we allowed the probationary item for in- 
creased personnel, you also follow with the travel item. 

Mr. Coanprer. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. In other words, if we do not allow the probation- 
ary item, you do not require the travel ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. That is right. 
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Mr. Brown. That covers their equipment, too, Mr. Chairman, I 
should say ; travel, equipment and supplies, and so forth. 

Senator Jounson. What kind of equipment ? 

Mr. Brown. Typewriters, desks, and office supplies. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Cuanpter. I should like to say this, Mr. Chairman, that last 
year the increase in personnel in the pr obation system and the increase 
in the number of deputy clerks outran adequate provision for their 

travel and equipment, with the result that the new officers could not be 
used to fis chea advantage, and some of the older personnel were 
handicapped. 

So we trust that there will be an increase in travel and miscellaneous 
expenses which will correspond with the increase in the appropriation 
for salaries and supporting personnel. The ratio, as we compute it, is 
about one-third, that is, the increase needed for travel and miscellane- 
ous expenses is about a third of whatever the increase is for salaries. 

Senator Jounson. Judge Biggs, do you have any comment ? 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


Judge Brees. I would like to make one very brief comment, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, and that is on the increase in the amount 
asked for the personnel of the Administrative Office itself. 

The House cut the suggested appropriation by the amount of 
$53,500 and if that sum were restored, the Administrative Office, 
which is very short at the present time on necessary personnel, would 
be able to bring itself to a position where it could really render more 
effective service to the courts. That item is very badly needed and I 
speak to it because Mr. Chandler may perhaps have some hesitancy 
about speaking with reference to his own office. 

Senator Jonnson. Very well. 

Any questions, gentlemen ? 


LETTER FROM JUDGE JOE W. SHEEHY 


I should like to insert in the record at this point a letter from the 
United States district judge, Joe W. Sheehy, of Tyler, Tex., the Hous- 
ton district of Texas, and it is a somewhat lengthy letter urging the 
committee to restore the reductions made by the House in the proba- 
tion officers. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


UnItTeD States District Court, 
EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS, 
Tyler, Tezx., May 7, 1956. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: It is my understanding that a subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee of which you are chairman will in the next 
few days have before it for consideration the 1957 appropriation for the judi- 
ciary. It is my further understanding that the House Appropriations Committee 
reduced the requested judiciary appropriation to the extent of $451,000 and 
that the Administrative Office of the United States Courts has or will request 
your subcommittee to restore the $451,000 to the appropriation in order that ad- 
ditional probation officers and additional clerk-stenographers in the probation 
offices can be employed. It is with reference to the need for additional proba- 
tion officers and clerk-stenographers for the probation system that I would 
like to give you my views. 
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At the time I was appointed to the bench in 1951 I had had no experience 
in the criminal law field, my practice having been in the field of civil law. In 
the 5 years I have been on the bench I have become a strong believer in an 
adequate probation system. In many cases the sentencing judge is confronted 
with a difficult decision as to whether the defendant should be given a prison 
sentence to serve or whether he should be given a suspended sentence. In many 
of those cases the judge can resolve the doubt in favor of the defendant and 
give him a suspended sentence provided he knows that the defendant will have 
adequate supervision by a qualified probation officer during the duration of the 
suspended sentence. 

In my opinion, the probation system has more than justified itself. Many 
persons convicted of crime have been helped by probation officers to the end that 
they will never again commit a crime. In 1955 only 15.1 percent of those on 
probation violated the terms of their probation. In the eastern district of 
lexas the percentage of probation violators for that year was 6.6 percent. 
From a humane standpoint alone an adequate probation system is a necessity. 
However, the probation system also justifies itself on a purely economical basis. 
In 1955 the cost per day to the Government for the probation system was 26.7 
cents per person on probation. Whereas, during the same year the cost to the 
Government for those in prison was $3.68 per person imprisoned. On the eco- 
nomic side there are other matters that must be considered. If a person is 
sent to prison and he leaves behind him a wife and children who are without 
means of support, which is the situation in a majority of the cases, the wife 
and children are supported through the tax-supported welfare agencies. On 
the other hand, if a man is given a suspended sentence and placed on probation, 
he, in an overwhelming majority of the cases, is gainfully employed supporting 
his family and paying bis income tax. During 1955, 14,725 Federal probationers 
reported gross earnings of $39,760,078 for that year. 

In addition to supervising those on probation as a result of suspended sentence 
given by a district court, probation officers supervise, under the direction of the 
Bureau of Pardons and Paroles, those paroled from the prisons. Another im- 
portant function of the probation system is the making of presentence reports 
for the use of the judges in sentencing those convicted of crime either on a plea 
of guilty or a jury verdict of guilty. The presentence report is most valuable 
to the judge in determining the nature of the sentence that should be imposed. 
This is particularly true in the case of juveniles. 

To have an adequate probation system we must have a sufficient number of 
qualified probation officers with adequate clerical help. It is my understanding 
that the Administrative Office of the United States Courts is of the opinion 
that as a minimum we should have 1 probation officer for every 75 probationers 
and parolees. In my opinion, a probation officer cannot properly supervise more 
than 75 persons. This is particularly true in districts covering a substantial 
area, The having of an adequate number of probation officers is of itself 
not sufficient. We must have probation officers who are qualified to perform 
the important duties of a probation officer. Under present economic conditions 
the salaries of probation oflicers must be raised if we are to obtain and retain 
qualified personnel. The current entrance salary of a Federal probation officer 
is $4,205, with an annual administrative raise of $125 authorized. Under this 
plan a probation officer in his eighth year of service would be earning $5,185. 
{am informed that the starting salary of agents of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, who are generally younger and less mature than probation officers, 
is $5,500, with additional compensation of $759 for overtime. Although most 
probation officers average working more than 40 hours per week, they receive 
no compensation for overtime. In my opinion, a person qualified for the position 
of probation officer is entitled to an entrance salary of not less than GS-9 which 
at present carries an annual salary of $5,440. I am also of the opinion that 
the ceiling for probation officers should be raised to GS-11 and the ceiling for 
chief probation officers should be raised to either GS-13 or GS-14. 

It is my frank opinion that if we are to have an adequate probation system, 
the $451,000 cut from the Judiciary appropriation by the House Appropriations 
Committee should be restored, thus permitting the employment of an adequate 
number of probation officers and clerical personnel and the needed reclassifi- 
cation of personnel in the probation service. 

With continued highest personal regards and best wishes, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Jo—E W. SHEEHY. 
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USE OF COURTROOMS FOR OTHER PUBLIC PURPOSES 


Senator Jounson. I just have this thought: Generally speaking, 
I think I should favor the restoration >f the air- -conditioning item that 
Judge Parker addressed himself to so ubly, but I have had some ex- 
perience with these district judges that ‘indicates to me that most 
of them feel they have fee-simple title to the district courthouse them- 
selves, it is their personal property. 

As Congressman and Senator, l1 have never been able to impress the m 
with the fact that that is public property that is owned by all 1 
people and, on occasions, it may be necessary to be used by all the 
people. 

It may be that a circut judge would have a little more effect with 
them than an ordinary elected official, or maybe as chairman of thi 
committee I will have more influence with them than I have had 
before. 

I recall several occasions, one occasion when we were in the court- 
house and we borrowed 4 chairs from a courtroom that had some 
400 chairs in it. It just happened that the United States district judge 
came over from San Antonio 2 or 3 days later, and while we were 
having a conference of some 40 or 50 farmers talking about acreage 
allotment and how they could not get along on the acreage allotted, 
the judge noticed that we had 4 chairs out of his courtroom that had 
not been used since the last spring session. He told the custodian to 
either get those four chairs out of there or he would get his job. 

1 announced to the farmers what the judge had said, which made 
him very popular, and it is a good thing he did not have to run for 
office. I told them they would have to stand up and would be unable 
to sit during the conference. 

We have had the same experience on the use of witness rooms or 
the use of a grand-jury room for a public meeting for people who 
have a drought or flood or something and they come to these places 
and it is the best place for the Congressman or Senator to use one of 
the rooms that is not in use, and they just hold court in them a few 
times a year. 

I think that the very able judges appearing here this morning can 
appreciate the fact that in some instances throughout the country 
these judges feel as though that is private property, and since they 
have complete jurisdiction over it, it cannot be used for any other 
purpose. 

If we are going to air-condition them all and fix them all up, 
seems to me that when they are not being used for the court facilities 
and they can be used for some temporary purpose, that that should be 
done. 

I would like you to know the observations of public officials 
about the way they are handled. I do not want to be critical of anyone. 

Judge Parker. I thoroughly concur in the views you have expressed. 

I want to say that in my circuit, we generally allow the use of 
courtrooms for public purposes. 

Senator Jounson. I heard a Congressman say once that there is 
nothing quite as independent as a Senator with a new 6- -year term 
under his belt, unless it is an appointed judge. 

Judge Bices. In the third circuit, we repeatedly make our rooms 

yailable; in fact, not only for hearings but for any other purpose 
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that is a proper one, on the request, for example, of any Congressman, 
whether he be a Senator or Member of the House of Representatives. 

We also make our courtrooms available for other purposes. 

For example, in the case of meetings of an administrative agency 
which are held regularly throughout the third ¢ ircuit, the courtrooms 
are made available to them. 

I am glad that you called this to our attention. We will endeavor 
io take necessary steps to correct it. 

Senator Jounson. I think this committee would be inclined, I 
cannot speak for anyone but myself, but I would be inclined to ap- 
p ove any recommendation that you distinguished jurists would 

ake to us because we have our greatest respect for you. But on the 
ers hand I think it might be well if somehow you could get out an 
inquiry or statement to every custodian of every United States court 
building saying : “How can you more efficiently utilize this space when 
the court is not in session and when you are not using it and when it is 

sed up for 4or 5 months a year?” 

if a Congressman or Senator or Secretary of Commerce or Secretary 
of Agriculture desires to hold a meeting for 2 o’clock in the courtroom, 

e should not be subject to contempt of court for doing so, and in that 

iy the Government can justify itself in modernizing all these facili- 
ties, not just because the court will use them 2 or 3 times a year but 
because it may be necessary to have another meeting there. 

| think if you could get out some kind of inquiry that way as to how 
you can more efficiently utilize the space when the court is not using it, 
t would be helpful. 

or instance, in my town I know that for year after year after year 
the United States attorney had a whole wing, one corridor of the 
United States courthouse that he did not use 4 days a year, and you 

ould just try to get into it. 

We finally had to go all the way to the Attorney General with it 
ind his headquarters were in San Antonio and he did not use them in 
\ustin, but he was a “dog in the manger” and would not let anybody 
else use them. 

We were down renting space from a private building. Finally we 
worked out an arrangement that we would utilize that space when the 
court was not in session. A week before the court met, we would 
bandon it. 

The United States Attorney General just ordered : to be done. 
Justice Clark was Attorney General at that time and it was accom- 
plished but with the greatest difficulty. 

There is no reason why you people should not say, “W e are going to 
try to modernize these facilities and they are primarily for the use of 
the United States courts, but when we are not using them it is Govern- 

ent property and any other Government agency that desires to use 
them can use them under certain conditions and standards that you 
vill find have been set up.” 

Do you think that is a good idea? 

Judge Parker. Fine. 


USE OF NORTH CAROLINA COURTROOM 


In Asheville, where we have offices assigned to the circuit judges 
which are not regularly used, we allow the United States forestry 
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people to use them and we allow our courtroom to be used for their 
meetings. 

Senator Jomnson. That is what I would expect from the North 
Carolina people. 


Mr. Cuanbier. Mr, Chairman, may I add my testimony, as long 
as this matter has come up ¢ 

I know that complaints such as you have stated concerning certain 
situations in Texas have arisen in some instances in most parts of the 
country. 

I do want to say, in fairness to the courts, that I do not think that 
is the general attitude. I think that courts generally, when they are 
asked to permit the use of their quarters for public purposes which do 
not interfere, doso, In every instance in which I have had a complaint 
or a request from a committee of the Congress, from an administrative 
agency, sometimes from the United States C ustoms Court for space 
in the court quarters in which to hold its sessions, I have taken the 
matter up with the chief judge of the court concerned and I have 
stated that that use should be allowed to the extent that it could be 
done consistently with the uses of the court. In general, I think that 
that disposition on the part of the courts to accommodate public 
agencies is growing. 

Senator Jounson. If the judges would say in a statement of some 
kind to all the custodians of these public buildings that the committee 
is considering sympathetically its request to modernize these facilities 
and to utilize them, but one thing the committee wants to have done 
is to be sure that when the courts are not using them and other agencies 
desire to use them that they may be made available. 

Judge Breas. I think, Mr. Chairman, that Judge Parker and I will 
take up before the forthcoming Judicial Conference this matter, to 
the end that that policy may be clearly stated by the Judicial Con- 
ference. 

Senator Jonnson. It depends on individuals. 

T have gone through this problem during my 20 years there several 
times, I have no problem with judges like Judge Sheehy or some- 
body like that. They are not living in the past. But some of their 
predecessors felt as though this were their personal property and if 
they were going to use it, the first Wednesday in October, nobody else 
could touch it the rest of the year. 

Judge Breas. I think the point that you make, Mr. Chairman, is 
well taken. I think that there have been certain instances of that sort 
in the past. I do not think there have been any of recent date, in our 
circuit at least, but of course we have had situations with older judges 
who did have a rather proprietary attitude on some of the facilities in 
the courtrooms. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hayden? 


REQUEST INVOLVING ITEMS FOR SUPREME COURT 


Senator Haypen. I have a letter, Mr. Chairman, from Mr. Justice 
Black and Mr. Justice Burton, referring to the need for a female nurse. 
They set forth the number of people who visit the Supreme Court. He 
says: 


Although about 30 percent of the 272 regular employees of the Court are women, 
and more than 50 percent of the nearly 550,000 annual visitors to the building 
are women or children, the station never has had the services of a female regis- 
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tered nurse such as are available at the Library of Congress or its Annex. A 
substantial number of women who receive service from the station each day 
would benefit from such assistance, and the Court guards would be aided in deal- 
ing with the occasionally disorderly or irresponsible conduct of women visitors. 


They propose raising the rating of the present attendant to one com- 
parable to a GS-10. That would increase his annual salary from 
$6,831 to $7,350. 

The employment of a female registered nurse in grade GS-7, which 
is the grade of the nurses in the Library of Congress, would call for 
asalary of between $4,945.50 and $5,830. 

The addition of the part-time first-aid duties of those of an employee 
on the marshal’s staff and the increase of his rating from GS-5 at 
$4896 to GS-7 at $5,093. 

They say that this can be done without an increase in the total ap- 
propriation if it is authorized in the bill. If that is the case, I think 
we ought to authorize those changes in positions in the Court. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington 13, D. C., May 1, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR HAYDEN: The first aid and health station in the Supreme 
Court Building serves not only the regular employees of the Court, including the 
Justices, but the many visitors to the building. These services, the need for 
which has steadily increased since it was established in 1935, have been rendered, 
since 1941, by but one attendant, Horace Slade, with part-time assistance from 
the Marshal’s office. 

Although about 30 percent of the 272 regular employees of the Court are 
women, and more than 50 percent of the nearly 550,000 annual visitors to the 
building are women or children, the station never has had the services of a 
female registered nurse such as are available at the Library of Congress or 
its Annex. A substantial number of women who receive service from the station 
each day would benefit from such assistance, and the Court guards would be 
aided in dealing with the occasionally disorderly or irresponsible conduct of 
women visitors. 

To meet this situation, the Court proposes to provide the present attendant 
at the station with the assistance of a female registered nurse, install facilities 
for women patients immediately adjoining the present station, and assign to the 
station a member of the Marshal’s staff on a part-time basis. The Court pro- 
poses to include the resulting expense in its budget request for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1957, and to file a statement of justification for it in the usual 
manner at that time. However, the Court also feels that the need justifies 
earlier action. Accordingly, it proposes to make the above-described changes 
effective on or about July 1, 1956, and to meet the expense for 1 year from the 
funds that usually become available from temporary vacancies in authorized 
positions, 

The changes thus contemplated are: (1) Raising the rating of the present 
attendant from one comparable to GS-9 to one of GS-10. Because of his long 
service and his posiiton in charge of the station, this will increase his annual 
salary from $6,831 to $7,350. (2) The employment of a female registered nurse 
in grade GS-7 which is the grade of the nurses in the Library of Congress. 
This will eall for a salary of between $4,945.50 and $5,830, depending upon the 
experience of the nurse. (3) The addition of part-time first-aid duties to those 
of an employee on the Marshal’s staff and the increase of his rating from GS-5 
at $4.896 to GS-7 at $5.093. 

_ The Court will be glad to present this matter further but, as it calls for no 
increase in the total appropriation requested for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1956, it is suggested that this notation may meet the needs of the situation 
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without taking the time of Congress for a hearing, or for consideration of g 
supplemental appropriation measure. 
Hueo L. BLAck, 
HarRoLp H. Burton 
(In the Court), 


Senator Haypen. Maybe you would like to comment on that, Mr, 
Chandler ? 

Mr. Cuanpier. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Supreme Court 
does not come within the province of my office; so that is a matter 
that should go directly from the Court to you. 


Senator Haypen. You live over there; is there a need for a female 
nurse ? 


Mr. Cuanpoier. There is a large number of persons in the building 
and I think it would be helpful. . 

Judge Bicas. I do not live there but I am perfectly willing to siate, 
because I am there frequently, that there is a need for a female regis- 
tered nurse. The people who come through that building come through 
in droves and a great many of them are women, and it is obvious, in 
my opinion, that the need is justified. 

Senator Jounson. I wonder if we might just read some of this. 


Although about 30 percent of the 272 regular employees of the Court are 
women, and more than 50 percent of the nearly 550,000 annual visitors to the 
building are women or children, the station never has had the services of a 
female registered nurse such as are available at the Library of Congress or 
its annex. A substantial number of women who receive service from the sta- 
tion each day would benefit from such assistance, and the Court guards would 
be aided in dealing with the occasionally disorderly or irresponsible conduct 
of women visitors. 

To meet this situation, the Court proposes to provide the present attendant 
at the station with the assistance of a female registered nurse, install facilities 
for women patients immediately adjoining the present station, and assign to 
the station a member of the Marshal’s staff on a part-time basis. The Court 
proposes to include the resulting expense in its budget request for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1957, and to file a statement of justification for it in the 
usual manner at that time. However, the Court also feels that the need justifies 
earlier action. 


As to the clerk, I guess they do not ask for that in this. 


Accordingly, it proposes to make the above-described changes effective on or 
about July 1, 1956, and to meet the expense for 1 year from the funds that 
usually become available from temporary vacancies in authorized positions. 

The changes thus contemplated are: 

(1) Raising the rating of the present attendant from one comparable to 
GS-9 to one of GS-10. Because of his long service and his position in charge 
of the station, this will increase his annual salary from $6,831 to $7,550. 

(2) The employment of a female registered nurse in grade GS-7 which is the 
grade of the nurses in the Library of Congress. This will call for a salary of 
between $4,945.50 and $5,830, depending upon the experience of the nurse. 

(3) The addition of part-time first-aid duties to those of an employee on the 
Marshal’s staff and the increase of his rating from GS—5 at $4,896 to GS-7 at 
$5,093. 

The Court will be glad to present this matter further but, as it calls for no 
increase in the total appropriation requested for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1956, it is suggested that this notation may meet the needs of the situation 
without taking the time of Congress for a hearing, or for consideration of a 
supplemental appropriation measure. 


Senator Haypen. What they propose to do, Mr. Chairman, is to 
absorb the additional cost, which would be $5,671. 

Senator Jounson. I guess there is justification for it or Judge Black 
and Judge Burton would not have recommended it. 
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Senator Haypen. They are two former Senators; they ought to 
know. 

Senator Jonnson. The case for the nurse appeals to me. I do not 
know why, because they have a nurse, they have to increase the salary 
of two other people. 

Senator Haypen. Another matter that was brought to my attention 
by the departing Director of the Budget, Mr. Rowland Hughes, and I 
would like to read his letter to the committee. 

Senator Jounson. Pertaining to the judiciary ? 


MATTER PRESENTED TO COMMITTEE BY BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Haypen. Yes. 
It is dated January 18, 1956, and reads as follows: 


My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In accordance with section 605 of title 28, United 
States Code, the estimates of the judiciary are included in the 1957 budget with- 
out revision. However, as further provided by that section, the following obser- 
vations are being submitted for consideration of your committee: 

1. Section 604 of title 28, United States Code, provides that the administra- 
tive officer of the courts, under the supervision and direction of the Judicial 
Conference shall fix the compensation of all employees of the courts whose com- 
pensation is not fixed by law. Section 610 of title 28, United States Code, defines 
the word “courts” to include the Customs Court. 

Nevertheless, section 605 of title 28, United States Code, provides that esti- 
mates of the Customs Court shall be approved by that court rather than by the 
Judicial Conference. The estimates of the Customs Court propose the reclassifi- 
cation of certain positions in a manner which appears to be inconsistent with 
comparable positions in other courts. It may be appropriate to explore the rela- 
tionship of this proposed action to the salary structure throughout the judiciary 
in order to assure maintenance of equitable treatment. 

2. An item of $1,500,000 is included for “Air conditioning courtrooms, offices 
and other rooms assigned for the use of courts of appeals and district courts in 
federally owned buildings.” 

Since an appropriation of $1,150,000 was made to the General Services Admin- 
istration for the first increment of the program through Public Law 219, ap- 
proved August 4, 1955, your committee may wish to inquire into the reasons for 
this departure in procedure. Basically, it grows out of the concern of the judici- 
ary that awaiting completion of the longer range program of the General Serv- 
ices Administration will impede progress toward realization of its objective of 
increasing the output of the courts. 


I think the Director sized that up right, that is exactly what you 
are doing. 

As to your budget officer making up a budget for the Customs Court, 
what about that ? 

Mr. Cranpter. I will say that there was at one time an issue as to 
the classifications of what were called senior law clerk-stenographers 
inthe Customs Court. I think there were more than four. 

An appropriation was sought to put them on a basis which was 
higher than the comparable grades of persons performing like duties 
in the courts of appeals and the district courts. 

[ informed the customs court that I could not approve the higher 
classifications. At that time, nevertheless, the customs court, by virtue 
of its power to submit estimates, submitted funds for the reclassifica- 
tion. The appropriation requested was granted by the House Appro- 
priations Committee and went through the Congress. 

I regarded that as an expression of the intent of the Congress and 
those reclassifications were made. Since then, there have been no 


classifications to which I have objected and none are pending at the 
present time. 
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Senator Haypen. Did you advise the Congress of your objection at 
the time? 

Mr. Cuanoter. I advised the Bureau of the Budget of it, sir, when 
the bureau asked me about the matter. I was not called upon, to testify, 
at the hearing before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on the 
appropriation. I was present and I did not volunteer an objection. I 
had informed the customs court and I had informed the Bureau of 
the Budget of my position. 

Senator Haypen. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, just how we would 
go about it, whether we would direct that if the customs court does 
have authority to submit a separate budget, that it be in each instance 
checked by Mr. Chandler or how we get about it, because it seems to 
me that it is highly improper to have different rates of pay for the 
same services in different courts. 

Senator JoHnson. It is a matter that the committee will consider. 

Judge Parker, we are gratified to have you and Judge Biggs with 
us this morning. We cannot undo all the mistakes made by the Senate 
in the past, although some of us try. Wetake great pride in the fine 
record of service that you have rendered to your country, and we 
appreciate very, Ve ry lh) ich your coming here, 

Mr. Chandler, we will approach with great sympathy the sugges- 
tions that you have made and will try to arrive at a proper and correct 
decision. 

Judge Parker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

T esteem it an honor to have appeared before you. 

Judge Biees. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will take a recess until Monday at 
10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30a.m., Friday, Mav 11, 1956, the subcommittee 
recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Monday, May 14, 1956.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 14, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a.m. in room F-39, the Capitol, Senator 
Lyndon b. Johnson (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Johnson, Hayden, Mundt, Saltonstall, Dirksen, 
Dworshak, Green, and Mansfield. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED 
STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY ABBOTT 
WASHBURN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; CLIVE DuVAL, GENERAL 
COUNSEL; BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER; LUWIS C. MATTISON, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR AMERICAN REPUBLICS; 
WALTER R. ROBERTS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR 
EUROPE; GEORGE M. HELLYER, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR FAR 
EAST; G. HUNTINGTON DAMON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR NEAR 
EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA; ALLEN W. MOORE, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS; 
FRIDERICK A. LONG, TELEVISION PROGRAM MANAGER; 
BURNETT ANDERSON, DEPUTY CHIEF, PRESS SERVICE; TURNER 
B. SHELTON, CHIEF, MOTION PICTURE SERVICE; PARKER MAY, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF FOR OPERATIONS, INFORMATION CENTER 
SERVICE; RICHARD COOK, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINIS- 


TRATION; AND HENRY LOOMIS, CHIEF, OFFICE OF RESEARCH 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


OPENING STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator Jomnson. The committee will please come to order. 

This morning we will hear from representatives of the United States 
Information Agency on the budget estimate for 1957 and amendment 
requested of the House bill. 

As I understand the situation, the 1957 budget estimate was $135 
million. The Agency received $87,336,000 last year. The budget re- 
quested an increase of $47 million this year. The House reduced that 
$47 million by $25 million and the Agency is asking that that be 
restored. 

205 
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AMENDMENT AND JUSTIFICATION 


The letter of May 10 on the amendment requested, together with 
supporting justification data, will be placed in the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows :) 


UNITED STaTES INFORMATION AGENCY, 


Washington, May 10, 1956. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee of the Department of State and Justice, the 
Judiciary, and Related Agencies, Senate Committee on Appropriations 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: It is respectfully requested that your committee make 
certain amendments in title IV of H. R. 10721, Departments of State and Justice, 
the Judiciary, and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 1957. 

The House allowance for United States Information Agency activities in this 
bill is $110 million—$25 million, or almost 20 percent less than the $135 million 
requested in the President's budget. The Agency asks that this full reductio1 
be restored. 

The fiscal year 1957 budget request for the United States Information Agency 
is predicated on a world situation in which it will be more necessary than ever 
for United States policies and actions to be understood overseas. We face a 
situation where Soviet tactics now emphasize more than ever before the use of 
political, economic, and psychological weapons. 

The President’s budget of $135 million represents an increase in total funds 
over 1956 of approximately 55 percent. It recognizes not only the need for a 
more intensive information effort, but also the fact that the Agency is now geared 
to undertake effectively the greater demands placed on it. 

The attached amendment requesting restoration of funds is supported by a 
table showing how the House reduction would offect major Agency activities 
It is followed by more detailed explanations of the necessity for increases in 
each activity. Requested amendments in the language of the bill (by page and 
line), and justifications in support of each, are also detailed in the statement 
attached hereto. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before your committee to discuss our 
appropriation request. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE C. STREIBERT. 
Director. 
UnttTep STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
NN IIIS esicin co eriaeacpeeninlaces : <2 - $135, 000, 000 
Appropriations, 1956 *___ 87, 336, 680 
House allowance, 1957 (same as committee recommendation ) 110, 000, 000 


. 1 a $2 million for pay act costs contained in second supplemental appropriatio: 
ill, 1956. 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


The Agency requests the following amendments: 

(1) Page 34, line 17, strike out “$110,000.000" and insert “$135,000,000.” 

(2) Page 33, line 9, strike out “caps for personnel employed abroad” and insert 
“aniforms, or allowances therefor as authorized by the act of September 1, 1954 
as amended (68 Stat. 1114 and 69 Stat. 49).” 

(3) Page 34, line 20, strike out “$50,000” and insert “$250,000.” 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT 
(PSS 


During the hearings before this committee on March 3, 1955, on this Agency’s 
request for funds the current fiscal year, the Director of the Agency stated as 
follows: 

“Mr. Srretsert. The result in 1955 as against 1954 has been pretty much of a 
leveling. When we are asking or requesting a 15-percent increase, I don’t con- 
sider that a wasteful aberration. I think anything in the nature of 50 per- 
cent is.” 

Notwithstanding this statement, the amount approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget for this Agency for the fiscal year 1957 is $1385 million, an increase of 
$47,663,370, or more than 54 percent over the appropriation for this Agency in the 
current fiscal year. After considering the detailed justifications submitted in 
connection with this request, the committee is also of the opinion that anything 
in the nature of a 50-percent increase would be a wasteful aberration. The 
committee has therefore included in the bill the sum of $110 million, which, while 
a reduction of $25 million in the amount of the budget estimate, is an increase 
of $22,663,370 over the amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

The full amount of the request for radio broadcasting often referred to as the 
Voice of America is approved. It is suggested that the personnel of this Agency 
as well as those of other United States Government agencies serving abroad 
be apprised of the broadcast time of the Voice of America in the country in 
which they are serving so that they in turn can at least inform others when 
the programs may be heard. 

The committee does not specifically direct the Agency as to where in its 
justifications the reductions are to be applied except that the request for $3,790,500 
for floating Cinerama is denied. 


JUSTIFICATION 
AMENDMENT No. 1. RESTORATION OF $25 MILLION House REDUCTION 


Restoration of the House reduction of $25 million to the $135 million included 
in the fiscal year 1957 estimates is requested. A comparison by activity of avail- 
able funds and positions for 1955 and 1956, and the 1957 estimate compared to 
House allowance, is shown in the preceding table. 

The Agency urgently needs this requested increase to strengthen and expand 
programs in priority areas and countries. This is displayed clearly in tables 
appearing on page 23 of the 1957 budget justifications, which reflect the shift 
in resources from the European area to the Far East, Near East, and American 
Republies areas. 

The total reduction of $25 million from the fiscal year 1957 estimate for the 
Agency has been tentatively distributed among activities as follows: 

(a) Reductions totaling $3,990,500 are shown as specifically recommended in 
the House Appropriations Committee report (reduction in representation allow- 
ances of $200,000 and denial of $3,790,500 for special project). 

(6b) Remaining reductions, totaling $21,009,500, affect estimates for all activi- 
ties to which specific cuts were not applied, except that no reduction is shown 
in the estimates for direct radio broadcasting, where the full increases requested 
were recommended in the House report. Within these major activities, the 
Agency has endeavored to identify those specific activities which would have to 
be eliminated or curtailed if House cuts are permitted to remain. 

There follows, by activity, an explanation of the restoration requested and 
the effects of the House reductions: 


1. USIS OVERSEAS PROGRAMS 


The effects of the House action would be to require a reduction in the 1956 
estimates for direct USIS mission expenses from $54,607,000 to $46,266,000— 
$8,341,000 below the 1957 budget request. It would require a reduction of 301 
positions in the planned personnel strength of which 168 are in direct support 
of country programs in the far and near eastern priority areas. 

The program requested for 1957 for USIS mission operations in 81 countries 
and 206 posts is based on a considerable reshaping of mission programs (and 
related media support services) in line with the Agency’s objectives and to 
meet the program needs in highest priority areas. The estimates submitted 
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to Congress were based on a careful examination of the Agency’s objectives in 
each country, and the tools and resources which would most effectively achieve 
these objectives. 

Related reductions in the Washington media services which provide direct 
support to these overseas missions are discussed under the estimates for indi- 
vidual media services. 

A discussion of the particular area problems and estimates for 1957 follows: 
A. The American Republics program 


The effect of the House reduction would require a decrease in the 1957 
planned program for this area by $1,548,000, from $7,744,000 to $6,201,000. It 
would also require a reduction of 7 American and 95 local positions. 

Tremendous strides are being made by our neighbors in the Western Hemis- 
phere in the social, economic, and cultural fields. The rapid economic develop- 
ment taking place in Latin America is holding out the promise of higher stand- 
ards of living. Social and political pressures brought about through the desire 
of the people to realize this promise, combined with the extension of suffrage 
rights in many of the countries, creates a much larger electorate that is more 
vocal concerning its needs and more inquisitive concerning the means avail- 
able to secure the benefits of an expanding economy. 

In the face of this developing situation, Communist propaganda has been 
stepped up markedly, with overt moves from Moscow supported by ever-in- 
creasing activity of local Communist and front organizations. They are working 
to prevent increased productivity, to stimulate support for the increased 
number of orbit trade missions in Latin America, and to attack a normal and 
healthy trade relationship between Latin America and the United States. 
Soviet and orbit countries are intensifying use of their films, exchange of per- 
sons, cultural activities, and other means of extending their influence. The 
Soviet and orbit countries are systematically attempting to drive a wedge into 
the inter-American system by increased offers to establish diplomatic missions, 
offers of arms at prices underentting the United States, offers for increased 
trade to embarrass the United States, particularly with those countries which 
have agricultural surpluses in competition with United States food reserves, 
and offers of both capital and equipment to countries desiring to develop stra- 
tegic resources. 

Restoration of the House reduction is essential to permit the Agency to con- 
duct a strong, positive information program countering Communist activity by 
making clear the opportunities available to the individual through the freedom 
that is the basis of our common democratic heritage and system of economic 
opportunity in the Western Hemisphere. Specific activities requested for res- 
toration include: 

1. Assistance in the form of funds and American grantees for new centers in 
7 countries and increased support to existing binational centers in 6 countries. 
The binational center technique has been thoroughly proven and its effectiveness 
is attested by the efforts of the Soviet and orbit countries to overtake our lead 
in this type of work with indigenous groups. Support under our program has 
proved to be immensely productive in assisting friends of the United States to 
develop permanent centers for the eultivation of inter-American friendship and 
understanding. The reduction made by the House will prevent our taking ad- 
vantage of this critically important opportunity to stimulate and encourage the 
proper development of these new centers. 

2. New local motion-picture productions in six countries. Such production 
is necessary to point up and support our specific country objectives. These local 
productions permit utilizing commercial distribution channels. 

3. New pamphlet production, principally in 4 countries, and new newspaper 
supplements in 4 countries. These supplements inserted weekly in key news- 
papers have been developed during the last year as a new technique permitting 
use of widespread distribution of press material written for all key audience 
groups in metropolitan and interior areas. 

4. New local TV programs in five countries: Television is developing phe- 
nomenally in Latin America. Experimental local produetion by USIS has been 
undertaken in a few countries during the past year. Careful appraisal of the 
possibilities offered through this technique have been made in other key coun- 
tries and indicate clearly that television offers a powerful ehannel for reaching 
important leader groups. 

5. New locally produced radio programs in six countries: These are needed in 
order to capitalize fully on the widespread audiences reachable through this 
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highly developed medium in Latin America. The planned new programs are 
designed to give special emphasis to economic subject matter supporting the 
free enterprise system and aimed at thwarting the growing Communist offensive. 
Also, these new programs are designed to retain for our program the lead over 
Communist radio activities in Latin America in the face of recently increased 
short-wave broadcast schedules from Soviet Russia and Poland. 

6. Strengthening of the Agency’s book programs (including promotion of 
writing of books by local authors, translation and presentation of selected titles) 
is essential to increase our momentum in making up for the serious lack through- 
out Latin America of books in Spanish and Portuguese supporting our objectives. 
The growing flood of cheap Communist literature now available in every country 
in the hemisphere lends added urgency to this request. 

7. The restoration of funds for 7 American positions and 95 local positions 
is necessary to provide adequate servicing for the new programs listed above. 


B. The European program 


The effect of the House action would be to require a reduction in the 1957 
program from $21,699,000 to $19,627,000, or $2,072,000 below the 1957 estimate. 
it would also mean a net reduction of 31 positions planned for fiscal year 1957. 

There has been a marked reduction in the program in the European area since 
1953. In that year approximately $43 million was expended. This was drastic- 
ally reduced to approximately $21.3 million in 1954. The amount was further 
reduced to about $18.7 million in fiscal year 1955. The principal reductions 
during these periods were made in the programs in Germany, Austria, Italy, and 
France. During fiscal year 1956 the program was further reduced due to the 
discontinuation of the Wiener Kurier newspaper and the Red-White-Red radio 
broadcasting station in Austria, and by a further substantial reduction in the 
German program. 

The changes in tactics in the conduct of Soviet foreign policy has had a definite 
effect on European public opinion. The U. 8S. 8S. R. is currently engaged in an 
apparent aggressive and vigorous “peace campaign” although a number of recent 
developments such as the Khrushchev threatening statement on the Soviet de- 
velopment of a hydrogen missile, on the occasion of the Khrushchev-Bulganin 
visit to England, evidence the fact that basic Soviet policies have not changed. 
However, war-weary Europeans, anxious for resolve the problems separating 
the free world from the Soviet world, have a tendency to relax their anti Com- 
munist policies and lean more toward neutralism. These increased Soviet pres- 
sures within the vulnerable European countries, such as the concerted drive for 
popular front governments proclaimed at the 20th Part Congress in Moscow, 
give emphasis to the need for an expanded and forceful program in Europe to 
counter the effects of Soviet propaganda, and further to emphasize the need for 
a strong United Europe within the frame work of collective security in the 
free world. It is of vital interest to American policy to keep the European 
countries a part of the free world. 

The fiscal year 1957 request provides for an expansion in the level of the 
European program over fiscal year 1956, principally for the advancement of 
the major themes emphasized in the Agency’s output, peaceful use of atomic 
energy; the mutual arms inspection plan; science for peace, highlighting United 
States progress during International Geophysical Year of 1957; and the pro- 
gressive qualities of the American economy. 

Promotion of these themes will necessitate increases in the use of exhibits; 
pamphet publications; films; book programs; and cultural activities. 

The restoration requested will permit funds to provide for more adequate local 
staffs to increase the effectiveness of operations in the field offices within the 
European area, 


©. The Far Eastern program 


The effects of the House action would be to require a reduction in the program 
for the Far East from $11,771,000 to $9,932,000 or $1,839,000. It would also 
require a reduction of 51 in the number of planned personnel for fiscal year 1957. 

This reduction would result in serious curtailment of a carefully developed 
new approach to our entire Far East problem which is based on experience and 
experimentation over the past 2 years. It will limit our efforts at this critical 
juncture when Communists’ disarming smiles toward the Orient are now being 
tollowed with flashy material allures. The Soviets will take most of Burma’s 
surplus rice in exchange for capital goods, technical assistance and a sports 
stadium; President Sukarno of Indonesia will visit Red China shortly after his 
tour of the United States; it has been reported that Cambodia may sign an eco- 
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nomic aid agreement with Red China almost at the same time it signs its agree. 
ment with the United States. Cheap Chinese goods pouring into Thailand are 
inducing a new appraisal of Red China by young Thai leaders. Native Com- 
munist parties have abandoned their terroristic tactics in favor of popular front 
associations, while the number of cultural, trade, and technical delegations 
traveling between Peking and the countries of Asia has increased many times. 
Radio Hanoi daily exacerbates a superficial controversy between the United 
States and Cambodia, while the Soviets are planning to flood Indonesia with 
cheap books and pamphlets—with “money as no object.” 

All of these Communist activities represent a shifting attack from the military 
to the psychological front, and the full scope of this campaign is not yet in sight. 
Its ultimate objective is to undermine friendly United States relations with the 
nations of Asia, to eliminate our influence from this part of the world, and eventu- 
ally to absorb these countries into the Communist orbit through economic domi- 
nation and internal subversion. 

In the face of this psychological campaign the USIS program is based not on 
merely countering Communist moves but on positive efforts to assist the nations 
of Asia to strengthen their own independence in the context of friendly relations 
with the United States. Our objectives therefore require identifying American 
interests with the peaceful aspirations of these countries. For this reason a 
major part of our resources will be devoted to the conduct of indigenously de- 
veloped information programs, operated by local organizations and opinion 
leaders. 

Past experience has proven that books written by indigenous authors on themes 
of mutual interest not only are more influential with the people but sell far better 
than American translations. The same success applies to local writing and pro- 
duction of films, radio shows, pamphlets, and posters. A native dramatic troupe 
can convey the menace of communism far more forcefully than an adapted 
American film on the subject. Combination of these locally produced materials 
combined with teurs of indigenous lecturers sponsored by local orgaizations or 
governments will be far more effective than any American-originated effort. 
All of these various techniques have been tested and refined during the past year 
to the point where we are confident of our ability to expand them with signifi- 
cant success. 

The proposed limitation in the budget, however, will unfortunately reduce 
and even cripple many of these activities. For example, it would almost elimi- 
nate funds for publishing locally authored books; it would curtail the production 
of radio programs at a time when we have finally succeeded in building up ac- 
ceptability of these programs in key countries; it would eliminate plants to ex- 
pand our reading-room services in the sensitive neutralist countries where local 
organizations have agreed to operate them with our assistance. It would elimi- 
nate expansion in the circulation of periodicals just as the Communists are 
launching new and flashy publications in several nations. 

Restoration of funds cut by the House action is therefore urgently requested to 
enable us to proceed with these carefully developed, field-tested new programs 
which have proven the most effective method of meeting the Communist chal- 
lenge in this complex area of the world. 


D. The Near East, south Asian and African programs 


The effect of the House action would be to require a reduction from $13,393,000 
to $10,506,000, or $2,887,000 below the amount requested for USIS mission 
expenses for this area. It would also require a reduction of 117 in the number 
of planned personne! for fiscal year 1957. 

During the past year turbulent developments in this area have dominated 
the headlines of the world. The Communists have moved into this situation 
with great vigor. Practically every day there is additional indication of their 
determination to spread and solidify Communist influence from the west 
coast of Africa to the eastern borders of India. Their tactics—a new and differ- 
ent one for them—revolves around intense diplomatic activity accompanied by 
arms sales, economic penetration, and a strong cultural offensive. Their 
adroit propaganda seeks to hrand the United States as warmongering and 
imperialist, presents the U. S. S. R as a peace-loving nation bent on thwarting 
alleged United States imperialist intentions in the area and communism as the 
wave of the future. 

There are many indications that this approach is effective, particularly among 
the young educated groups who are becoming increasingly influential and who 
in a few years will be the actual’leaders of their countries. In the face of this 
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situation, additional resources are needed if the agency is to conduct a positive, 
carefully focused program designed both to expose the Communist fraud 
and make the United States position, aims and policies clearly understood. We 
need these additional resources to conduct programs that seek to maintain the 
predominance of the conviction that the many and urgent aspirations of these 
peoples will be best furthered outside the Communist system. 

The 1957 estimate provides for an expanded exhibit program ; increased produc- 
tion of translations of American books, and the publication of books written 
by indigenous authors; an expanded cultural program utilizing existing indiig- 
enous organizations as a base and placing emphasis on personal contact and 
presentations of materials to leaders; and the launching of special programs 
in four countries in the area. 

These carefully planned increases are designed to keep the record straight 
on American policies and principles to the end that the new Communist 
approach is prevented from sapping the reservoirs of goodwill for America; 
to facilitate the work of local governments against Communist subversion and 
infiltration; to demonstrate the mutual advantages of collective security; and 
to publicize United States aid and the policies on which the aid program is 
founded. The major increase for this area is provided for countries in the 
Middle East and South Asia. 

The restoration of the House reduction of $2,887,000 would permit the full 
utilization of the resources required to get the message to the emerging 
leaders and members of the local press and other opinion molders through the 
increased use of personal contact and greater cooperation with students and 
leaders; through program support to selected indigenous organizations friendly 
to the United States; through seminars and conferences; through the device 
of English teaching; through the display of animated exhibits depicting the 
peaceful uses of the atom, the mutual arms inspection plan, American scientific 
achievements highlighted during the International Geophysical Year of 1957, 
the dynamic and progressive qualities of the American economy; and through 
the local printing of doctrinal books and the production of motion piteures for 
specific countries. 


2. MEDIA SUPPORT TO THE MISSIONS 


Agency press, motion picture and information center services (referred to as 
“media services”) are responsible for furnishing overseas missions with a wide 
variety of products and services essential to the operation of these overseas 
programs. Products and services include such things as basic supplies which 
must be purchased in the United States, such as papers, finished products, such 
as exhibits, motion-picture language versions and prints; books and periodicals; 
and the multiple other items which are basic instruments of the overseas informa- 
tion program, 

The action of the House would require the reduction of this support from the 
proposed level of approximately $33.3 million to $24.1 million. 

The effect of the recommendations of the House on each of these services is: 


A. Press service 


The action of the House would require the reduction of Agency estimates for 
press services from $9,555,000 to $7,948,000, a difference of $1,612,000. <A cut- 
back of this magnitude would curtail levels of support of our field activities in 
operations that are vitally important in carrying out United States objectives. 
Restoration is requested to permit: 

1. Purchase of equipment and supplies for production in the regional 
service centers in Manila and Beirut of periodicals and pamphlets necessary 
to support country programs in the Near and Far East. 

2. Purchase of supplies in support of local pamphlet production in the 
American Republics. 

8. Expansion of a booklet program and initiation of two bimonthly period- 
icals for worldwide use, each designed for a particular audience level and 
purpose. 

4. Purchase of plastic-plate equipment for 26 locations, which wou]d make 
it possible to produce and place useful visual material in local publications 
more effectively than is possible at the present time. 

5. Purchase of radio-photo equipment for designated locations to permit 


timely transmission of important photos illustrating major events and 
conferences. 
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B. Motion Picture Service 


The House bill would require a reduction of $2,308,500 in the Agency’s fiscal 
year 1957 request, from $9,092,500 to $6,784,000. This reduction would have a 
serious impact on the Service’s documentary production activity. Over the past 
3 years the field has consistently called for more new films than available pro- 
duction funds would provide. As the number of films that could be produced 
dropped, and those already in the pipeline were completed, the difficulty of supply- 
ing field posts with the number and kind of films needed to sustain their programs 
and hold their audiences has become increasing serious. The Agency is at a reat 
danger point. The organizational clientele of our overseas film program are 
already demonstrating keen disappointment at being unable to get sufficient new 
materials to attract and hold their members, and there is very real danger that 
they will turn to other, and, from our point of view, unsatisfactory sources of 
supply. 

The House cut will necessitate the elimination of highly important films sup- 
porting such major Agency themes as American Capitalism, Science for Peace 
(which will give extensive coverage to American participation in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year), Disarmament, and films on important aspects of the 
American scene. 

In addition, the reduction will require cuts in other activities, principally in 
equipment and maintenance. This will mean carrying excessive maintenance 
costs because of the continued use of obsolete and worn-out equipment, which 
needs to be retired and replaced. It will also mean inability to improve the 
quality of showings at a time when quality is becoming increasingly important 
in meeting Communist competition. 

testoration of the House reduction is essential if this Service is to meet ace- 
quately its responsibility for supporting overseas mission programs. 

Special project: Converted aircraft carrier for showing Cinerama and Agency 
erhibits—In disallowing the sum of money the Agency had proposed for con 
version of an obsolete Navy vessel into a mobile carrier for Cinerama and ex 
hibits, the House committee has precluded development of a means of bringin 
ideas and information to distant, hard-to-reach places on a scale impossible i 
ordinary operations. 

The proposed carrier was to have been a Liberty ship withdrawn from the 
mothball fleet and modified to provide space on the flight deck for a Cinerama 
theater seating 2,000 persons, for various demountable exhibits, and for closed- 
circuil television installations. In addition, the second deck was to have been 
arranged to carry a major exhibit, additional television facilities, and a small 
motion-picture theater. These informational facilities were to have been used 
to present in dramatic fashion the atoms for peace idea, the President’s proposal 
for open skies inspection, and other matters about which the United States must 
make its position known. This is considered a bold and imaginative way of 
presenting and driving home to thousands of people in Asia and Africa the story 
of America’s intense desire to play its part in bringing the whole world to the 
point where everyone has enough to eat, enough to wear, productive and satisfy- 
ing things to do, and, above all, where all nations can live at peace. Cinerani 
in addition to its value as a spectacular technique, has the ability to persuade its 
viewers that “they are there.” Its use would make certain that men and wome! 
in the far places of the world viewing it would for the moment be seeing with 
American eyes and reaching an understanding of American purposes and poilts 
of view. 

Many thousands of people would be reached and influenced directly by Cine- 
rama and by the supporting exhibits, motion pictures, and television shows the 
ship would carry. News accounts and reports to their neighbors of persons who 
visited the ship would spread its influence further. The final result would be an 
impact for the good on millions who can be reached only imperfectly by conven- 
tional means. 

A total of 104 ports in the Near East and Far East are accessible to a vessel 
of the size proposed, and it is estimated that 30 or 40 of these could be touched 
in a year’s operation. It is obvious that the Agency cannot afford, nor has it 
staff to undertake through its mission operations, even a fraction of the coverage 
the ship could accomplish. 

The operation of the ship would be contracted to a private organization. 
Freedoms Foundation, a group of dedicated Americans who have done so much 
to make the world aware of the American heritage, has agreed to sponsor the 
project. It seems certain that under these auspices a device as sound as this 
would have most far-reaching beneficial effects and that the $3,790,500 requested 
would be one of the best investments that can be made. 


o 
s 
Li 
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(. Information Center Service 

The House bill would require a reduction of $5,292,000 in the fiscal year 1957 
request for this Service, from $14,683,000 to $9,391,000. This reduction would 
have the following effects : 

The planned program for commercial distribution of low-priced books would 
have to be substantially reduced, probably almost halved. This program, initiated 
on a small scale in the current year, is already proving its potential value as 
an effective means for counteracting the flood of books supporting Communist 
ideology which are available over the world in English and other languages. 
Since approximately 95 percent of the requested increase for this program is 
specifically for the Near and Far East areas, this reduction would affect most 

‘riously the programs in the countries of these areas. 

The exhibits program would also have to be curtailed sharply. Exihibits are 
one of the most effective tools the Agency has to promote understanding abroad 
of the important Agency themes: Atoms for Peace; Science for Peace; Mutual 
Inspection for Peace; and American Capitalism. In addition, these exhibits 
provide much of the basic material needed by field posts in the conduct of cultural 

ivities designed to counter effectively the growing cultural offensive of the 
Communist countries. 

The remaining activities of the Information Center Service, including the 
support of overseas information centers, binational centers, music, presentations, 
English-speaking, translations programs, and domestic services would have to be 
reduced by approximately 50 percent of requested increases. 

A major portion of the reduction would necessarily be in products and materials 
budgeted in support of countries in the Far East, Near East, South Asia, and 
\frican areas. 

3. RADIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION SERVICE 


The report of the House Committee on Appropriations stated that the full 
amount of the request for radio broadcasting by the Voice of America is approved. 
It will be necessary, however, to effect damaging reductions in the remainder of 
the radio and television program in order to limit obligations next year to the 
level set by the House bill. Reductions will be required as follows: 

A. Television program 


From $4,603,572 to $2,645,000, a reduction of $1,958,572. This reduction would 


seriously reduce the effectiveness of the television program, as follows: 


(1) Four new series of programs will be eliminated and two others sharply 
reduced. 

(2) The newsreel, one of our most important TV efforts, will be reduced 
by one-half of the planned effort, and there will be no increase in the level 
of production of targeted special events. 

(3) Production service to support field posts in their indigenous TV efforts 
will be reduced to about the current level. Also, the Agency’s planned effort 
in the important field of educational TV and the extension of classified proj- 
ects will be limited to a small increase over the current level. 

(4) Cooperative effort with such important telecasting originators as the 
European Broadcasters Union TV film program series group, Eurovision, and 


the Inter-American Broadcasters’ Association will be eliminated. 


The reduced program would allow the addition of 1 new series of 26 programs, 
and would permit existing programs to be produced in 7 language versions. Ex- 
cept for these changes, fiscal year 1957 programing would, in effect, be frozen 
at the current rate. Such a reduction will prevent the Agency program from 
keeping pace with the growth in television overseas and the resulting demand 
for servicing by the Agency. This would be an illogical situation in relation to 
the growth of overseas television and its usefulness to the information program. 


Lb. Materials for direct support of country or area programs 


From $1,967,052 to $1,359,634, a reduction of $607,428. This reduction would 
force cutbacks in package programs, which are prepared primarily for overseas 
missions, who place them for broadcasting by foreign stations, in supplies and 
equipment purchased in the United States for support of overseas programs, 
and in the television prints planed for replacement overseas. Restoration of 
tunds for these purposes is requested in conjunction with the need for more 
adequate overseas country programs. 
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4. PROGRAM DIRECTION AND APPRAISAL 


This activity includes the Office of the Director, the four Assistant Directors 
for Geographic Areas, the Office of Policy and Programs, the Office of Research 
and Intelligence, and the Office of Private Cooperation. 

The House action would require a total reduction of $96,000 in this activity, 
as follows: 

A. The Office of Research and Intelligence would be reduced by $66,100. This 
will eliminate completely the requested increase for research expenses during 
fiscal year 1957. Such a reduction would strike a hard blow at this relatively 
new operation in the Agency—an operation that is meeting practical research 
and intelligence problems that have beset the Agency for some time. 

As an organization competing with Communist propaganda in the molding of 
international public opinion, the Agency replies primarily upon this Office for 
systematic interpretation and analysis of Communist propaganda activities, and 
their effect on international public opinion. Further, the knowledge of foreign 
public opinion on issues affecting our national security is essential to the Goy- 
ernment’s information program in fulfilling its mission of promoting support for 
eur foreign policy. The determination of these foreign attitudes, their trends, 
and the influences acting upon them, is essential and increasingly urgent business 
of the research operation of the Agency. This sort of research, when the Soviet 
propaganda offensive is being conducted by new weapons in new areas, takes on 
special importance. 

This office, by external research methods, can take advantage of opportunities 
to gather specialized information to aid the agency both at home and abroad 
in estimating the effects of specific USIS programs. This last function is de- 
scribed in the latest report of the United States Advisory Commission as a 
problem aren of the agency in need of active attention. 

Curtailment of these research activities would deprive Agency programs of 
important data and guidance. The agency does not feel it can afford so to 
jeopardize unique research facilties just beginning to yield their most useful 
resilts, 

I. The Office of Private Cooperation would have to be reduced by $29,900, 
which would eliminate two positions from the proposed staff of 25; and would 
eliminate $19,400 of the $75,000 requested for program expenses to be used in 
preparing and distributing promotional and ‘“How-to-do-it” materials which this 
office makes available to private agencies willing to initiate and carry out proj- 
ects which contribute to the agency’s program objectives, and for essential “seed 
money” to be made available to nonprofit organizations willing to provide equiva- 
lent or greater monetary and service contribution for developing and conducting 
projects of value to the program. 


5. ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT 


This activity includes the Office of General Counsel, the Executive Secretariat, 
staff assistance and travel expenses for the United States Advisory Commis- 
sion on Information, the Office of Security, and the Office of Administration. 

The House action would require a total reduction of $404,000 in this activity, 
as follows: 

The United States Advisory Commission on Information would be reduced 
by $21.000, which would eliminate the one new position and $13,200 of the $17,000 
for travel included in the budget request. 

The agency is required by section 602 (h) of Public Law 402 to provide the 
United States Advisory Commission on Information with the necessary staff 
and funds for travel exnenses. The staffing and travel expenses included in the 
agency’s budget request were established by agreement with the Chairman of 
the Advisory Commission. Restoration of the reduction of $21,000 by the House 
action is necessary to provide the Commission with the staff and travel funds 
necessary to perform the work that is outlined for the Commission in Public 
Law 402. 

B. The Office of Security would be reduced by $46,900, and would eliminate a 
portion of the increase included in the budget request for applicant investigations 
for new positions in the budget estimates. 

A reduction in the budget for security investigations is possible only if related 
decreases in total number of positions is made. If fund are approved for a fewer 
number of positions, a corresponding reduction in security investigation costs 
ean be accomplished ; if funds are restored for positions included in the budget 
request, funds to cover related investigation costs will also be needed. 
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C. The Office of Administration would be reduced by $336,100, which would 
eliminate: (@) 13 positions from the proposed staff of 515 included in the budget 
request; (0) $152,000 in funds for emergency planning expenses; and (c) $124,- 
700 in funds for domestic administrative nonsalary expenses required in support 
of Agency program operations (including supplies, equipment, communications, 
etc.). 

A reduction in staffing for the Office of Administration and in funds for ad- 
ministrative nonsalary expenses can be accomplished if reductions are made in the 
level of the program operations being supported. If funds are restored for 
program operations, restoration in the same degree is necessary for funding staff 
increases and administrative nonsalary expenses in this Office. 

The Agency’s budget request included $373,400 for developing at its relocation 
site minimum communication, studio, and related support facilities. The House 
action would curtail funds available for this purpose and would force further 
postponement of development of relocation facilities 


6. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT (REIMBURSEMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE) 


A reduction of $590,000 in this activity under the House allowance is directly 
related to reductions necessary in overseas program operations which receive 
administrative support services from the Department of State. Restoration is 
requested paralleling requested restoration of program reductions. 


AMENDMENT NO. 2. RESTORATION OF REQUEST TO PROVIDE FOR THE PURCHASE OF 
UNIFORMS, OR ALLOWANCES THEREFOR AS AUTHORIZED BY THE ACT OF SEPTEMBER 
1, 1954, As AMENDED (68 Strat. 1114 anp 69 Stat. 49) 


In keeping with the local custom in many countries, it has been the custom 
of the United States Government to provide uniforms to certain categories of 
personnel. This practice is generally followed by diplomatic establishments of 
other countries and by banks and commercial houses in the particular country. 
Employees have come to consider the furnishing of such uniform as a part of 
their compensation. 

In line with this policy, the Agency has, prior to fiscal year 1955, provided 
uniforms for employees in selected jobs, only in those countries where failure 
to comply with local customs might materially affect the operation of the 
program. 

During fiscal years 1955 and 1956, the Agency faced a serious problem because 
the appropriation language has restricted the United States Information Agency 
to the purchase of “caps” only. This is further aggravated because other United 
States Government employees (Department of State, International Cooperation 
Administration) at the same locations as USIS personnel are accorded this 
privilege. Therefore, unless authority is restored permitting this Agency to 
resume the practice of furnishing uniforms to employees who traditionally wear 
them in foreign countries, the Agency will continue to face the problem of recruit- 
ment and retention of such employees, not only because of the matter of com- 
pensation, but also from the element of prestige which is involved. 

This language is desirable to bring this Agency in line with other Government 
agencies receiving this authority in the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 1956, 
Public Law 219, 84th Congress. It is estimated that only about 250 of the 
Agency’s 7,900 local employees overseas would require uniforms and only 1 
domestic employee. The cost will not exceed $20,000 for all of the Agency’s 
requirements. 


AMENDMENT No. 3. RESTORATION OF BUDGET REQUEST OF $250,000 FoR 
REPRESENTATION ABROAD 


The House reduced the estimate to $50,000 or the same as for the fiscal 
year 1956. 

The budget request of $250,000 would provide: (1) $222,500 for direct personal 
contact, or an average of about $500 per year, or about $41 per month, to cover 
expenses of approximately 455 key overseas officials who, together with their 
subordinates, are primarily responsible for the effectiveness of our overseas 
program; and (2) $27,500 for the more formal social functions arranged on 
occasions such as American holidays and the introduction of United States Goy- 
ernment officials to important local officials and opinion leaders. 
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The amount requested will be used for necessary official expenses to enable 
our public affairs and other American officers of the country staffs to promoie 
information objectives through direct personal contact on an informal, social! 
basis with officials of foreign governments, local newspaper editors, teachers, 
politicians, and other opinion leaders. Such personal contacts are essential to 
securing the maximum values for the information program. Face to face dis- 
cussions of this sort constitute an essential and economical medium for achiey- 
ing the objectives of the program. 

At the present time many overseas officers, in the interest of doing an effec- 
tive job, pay a substantial part of the expenses of promoting the program out 
of their own pockets. We want to reduce this drain. We do not want to restrict 
our recruitment of people to those who have sufficient personal resources for 
official expenses which are inherent in this type of a program. We need people 
who are capable of knowing how to make effective personal contacts regardless 
of their financial standing. 

Reports from many countries indicate many opportunities missed for effective 
personal contact-type expenditures as compared with those for which officers 
have the resources. USIS officers must, for the most part, live within their 
Government salary. It is by sheer economic necessity that they must forego 
numerous opportunities to make important and helpful contacts. 

Therefore, restoration of the $200,000 House reduction is necessary for the 
successful achievement of the objectives of this Agency and for alleviating the 
inequity of requiring Agency personnel abroad to personally absorb such expenses 
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STATEMENT RELATING APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE TO CURRENT APPROPRIATION 


Salaries and expenses 


1955 appropriations (including supplementals)—~-_--__~- _. $77, 299, 000 
1956 budget estimates (including supplementals submitted | to Con- 
gress) 88, 930, 000 


1956 appropriation in annual act 85, 000, 000 
1956 appropriation in supplemental act 336, 680 
1956 anticipated supplemental due to pay increases____--_-_ ea 2, O70, 000 
Total new obligational authority for 1956_____--__ Seo 87, 406, 686 
Deductions: 
Discontinuance of Red-White-Red radio operation 
and Wiener Kurier newspaper in Austria___-__~- 
Move radio broadcasting activities from New York 
to Washington 34, 495 


— 238, 535 


$204, 040 


Subtotal _____ _ ce eee _. 8&7, 168, 095 
Additions: 
Overseas missions —_-_- ; 16, 719, 226 
Media services: 
Press service_____-- : ' aes . 231, O71 
Motion pic ture servic e: 
Regular program_-____.._--._ $4, 625, 682 
Special project_____-_- 3, 790, 500 
———————— § 416 182 
Information center service a= 10, 605, 427 
Radio broadcasting and television program 6, 703, 985 
Program direction and appraisal___.___.._____-_-_ 193, 100 
Administration and staff support__-_--_~- eae 851, 640 
Administrative support (reimbursable to “Depart- 
ment of State) tea: Sees ee 


— 47, 831, 905 
Total estimate for 1957 135, 000, 000 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
GENERAL JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 
I. POLICY AND PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 


The world situation resulting from changed Soviet tactics requires an infor- 
mation program with wider and more intensified impact on both offensive and 
defensive lines. 

Shortly after presenting their friendly facade at the Summit meetings, the 
Communists left no doubt that they were not abandoning their ultimate goal 
of world domination. Khrushchev in Moscow on September 17 declared that “‘the 
star of capitalism is on the wane” and that world Communism will eventually 
triumph. “Anyone who believes that our smiles involve abandonment of the 
teaching of Marx, Engels and Lenin deceives himself poorly,” he said. Thus 
there will be no let-up in the massive Communist effort to bring all peoples to 
the belief that Communism is the inevitable “wave of the future.’ The Geneva 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference was further evidence of Soviet unwillingness to 
negotiate a settlement of basic issues. 

President Eisenhower said in his State of the Union Message on January 5: 
“* * * Communist tactics against the free nations have shifted in emphasis from 
reliance on violence and the threat of violence to reliance on division, enticement 
ind duplicity. We must be well prepared to meet the current tactics which pose 
4 dangerous though less obvious threat 

Moscow’s post-Geneva tactics, personified by the Khrushchev-Bulganin visit 
to Asia, have placed new demands on the information arm of the Government. 
The 1957 budget presentation is the result of a complete reexamination of the 
role and possibilities of the United States Information Agency in the new world 
situation marked by less likelihood of military action in the next few years and 
more reliance on diplomatic and psychological action by both sides. 
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A. Soviet program 

Cognizant departments and agencies agree that the Soviets are presently in- 
creasing their worldwide propaganda attack on several fronts, and will continue 
to do so. Their announced reduction in defense expenditures and in armed 
forces, and the giving up of the Porkkala base in Finland, are being widely 
exploited for propaganda purposes. They have elaborate plans for sending more 
cultural groups to other countries. Their leaders are preparing to continue an 
imposing schedule of state visits to many countries in 1956 and 1957, and they 
expect to receive similar visits from the heads of other countries. There is every 
indication that the Soviets will increase their subversive activities everywhere 
they can. There is every reason to believe they will expand their practice of 
encouraging “popular front” movements in other countries—combining the 
Communist Party with other political parties in order to gain eventual contro] 
of the machinery of government in these countries. It is of paramount signifi- 
cance that Premier Bulganin, accompanied by Party Chief Khrushchev, went to 
Asia on the first state visit ever made to a non-Communist country by a premier 
of the Soviet Union. This visit proves that a primary objective of the Commu- 
nists is to capture the minds of millions of neutralist, wavering, uncertain people 
who inhabit the underdeveloped areas of the world. 

It is clear that the aim of the Soviet leaders is to force withdrawal of the 
United States from Europe, which would include abandonment of the NATO 
bases now occupied by American units. They want the dissolution of NATO 
and SEATO. At the same time they are accelerating efforts to penetrate Latin 
America and to undermine United States friendship there; and they are ardently 
wooing south and southeast Asia. They will seek their goals not only through 
their standard tactics of threat and pressure but also with markedly stepped-up 
programs of blandishment, excoriation of “imperialists,” political maneuver, 
and economic and psychological activity. 

The focus of Communist propaganda, post- as well as pre-Geneva, will con- 
tinue to be an insistence, reiterated through billions of propaganda impacts, 
that the Kremlin wants peace, that the Communists are the only true apostles 
of peace. Communist propaganda will aim at imposing this conviction through 
words, political maneuvers, visits, etc., so as to make other peoples forget the 
need for concrete Soviet actions—actions without which true peace is impossible. 
(Such actions would include agreement to the unification of Germany within 
the framework of European security, to the independence of the satellites, on 
disarmament based on an adequate inspection system, and to relinquishment of 
the subversive and conspiratorial activities of international communism.) This 
Soviet desire to do nothing concrete in behalf of peace is the contrary of the 
position stated by President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles that true peace 
is peaceful change through eliminating the causes of tension that make enduring 
peace impossible. 

The Geneva Summit and Foreign Ministers’ meetings made clear that both 
sides realize that another world war could mean mutual annihilation. In this 
military-atomiec stalemate—and with Moscow still aggressively pursuing its 
doctrine of world revolution—diplomacy, both political and economic, moves 
center stage; hence the influencing of world opinion in support of United States 
foreign policy becomes an ever more necesSary and subtle task. 


B. United States program 


This is for the United States a dangerous and difficult situation. To meet it 
effectively the United States Government must mount an aggressive psycho- 
logical program backed by adequate resources. 

In all countries where the Government operates overseas missions, and in the 
countries behind the curtains, we must keep alive and take advantage of the 
dramatic and sincere demonstration given by the President at Geneva that the 
United States Government and people are earnestly striving for peace. We must 
continue and intensify our efforts to discredit 7 years of Soviet propaganda, 
dating from the first anti-American campaign in 1948, that the United States is 
a warmonger. 

The new United States Information Agency program and supporting budget 
eall for three major information campaigns on our peaceful intentions: 

1. Inspection plan.—To publicize to the world the portent of the inspection 
plan advanced by the President at Geneva for reciprocal aerial reconnaissance 
and for an exchange of military information. This is the foundation without 
which armaments cannot be safely limited or reduced—the first step on the road 
to a secure peace. This plan already has caught the imagination of people 
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throughout the world. Our job is to show that it is workable and that it con- 
stitutes a realistic, practical measure that can prevent war. It can be brought 
about by marshaling world opinion to demand it. 

2. Atoms for peace.—To expand United States information activities demon- 
strating the peaceful potentials and actualities of atomic energy. ‘This is the 
best antidote to the Communist “ban-the-bomb” propaganda line. Concrete ac- 
tions taken during 1955 and prospected for 1956 and 1957 (bilateral agreements, 
provision of research reactors, extension of atomic training, and the like) make 
an increase of such activities even more fruitful than before. The Geneva 
“peaceful uses” conference focused the attention of the world on this project. 

3. United States science for peace.—To outline to the world the contributions 
of American science for peaceful purposes. This is connected with United States 
preparations for the International Geophysical Year, which opens July 1, 1956. 
Scientific activities—ineluding such things as development of earth satellites, 
Antarctie and Arctic expeditions, cosmic ray observations—will take place on a 
great scale. Our efforts will be designed to show that the United States is in the 
forefront of scientific inquiry and achievement for the benefit of all mankind. 

The United States is now called upon to make an unremitting effort, with all 
the psychological resources at its command, to convince other peoples that what it 
seeks is peace with freedom and justice, and that what the Soviet Union wants is 
peace by status quo, whereby Russia can retain her unlawful conquests of recent 
years while continuing to undermine other Governments. Unceasing political 
and psychological pressures must be maintained until concessions are made that 
will produce real peace. Secretary Dulles has pointed out the danger of any 
letup at this time. 

This means keeping in the forefront of the world’s mind the basic positions 
of the United States on the major pending issues, while at the same time proving 
our sincere desire for a solution of the problem of achieving an enduring, just 
peace, 


C. Other program considerations 


1. Neutralism.—The atmosphere of peace inspired at the Geneva Summit Con- 
ference has brovght with it an upsurge of neutralism. Despite the outcome of 
the subsequent Foreign Ministers’ meeting many people, still feeling that peace 


has been assured, believe there is no longer any need to stand and be counted. 
The United States must convince that would that there is no secure peace in 
neutralism. Our overseas program must help overcome this wishful thinking. 

2. Collective security.—The “spirit of Geneva” also created the tendency on 
the part of some of our allies to let down on mutual security programs. Again, 
desp'te the outcome of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting, people are less willing 
to sacrifice to maintain, through NATO and WEU, that very strength which was 
itself a reason for the Soviet change of countenance. Our overseas program 
inust help convince our friends that collective security must be strengthened, not 
relaxed, and that such cooperative agreements as the RIO Pact as well as 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact are essential to world well-being. 

Increased information resources are especially required for the Far East and 
South Asia, where serious difficulties face us as a result of the aggressive propa- 
ganda and expansionist designs of Communist China. Serious situations exist in 
some countries such as South Vietnam and Laos. Millions of the peoples of the 
lar East-South Asia areas are wavering, uncertain, frightened. They are seek- 
ing to decide for themselves which is the “wave of the future’—the Communist 
system or free-world institutions—and they do not want to make a mistake. 
Our task is evident—to help them make the right choice in time for it to be 
effective. 

3. American capitalism.—The economic argument is one which the Communists 
use over and over egain in selling their brand of “the wave of the future.” They 
se it to prove, as Khrushchey said, that communism (which they say benefits 
the many) will eventually triumph over capitalism (which they say benefits the 
few). To destroy this propaganda argument, the United States Information 
Agency has developed—and will need added resources to implement—a broad 
campaign to make clear to all peoples the true nature of the United States eco- 
nomie system. They know a great deal about our high standard of living. But 
they do not know how we achieved it, what principles our democratic capitalism 
is based upon, and that it is not the capitalism that Marx railed against. 

4. Economic aid.—In view of the Soviet entrance into the field of economic aid, 
evinced by offers of economic assistance to a number of countries, a sharpened 

72241—56 15 
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information effort is needed to get full psychological value out of the United 
States aid programs in those and other countries. The propaganda gain achieved 
by the Soviets, through their offers, must be overcome by giving the peoples of 
each country where the United States has an aid program a full knowledge of the 
program a full knowledge of the program, its purpose, its partnership basis, and 
its special value to them. The information effort also serves to increase the 
effect of the aid program by inducing full cooperation of a population toward 
more intensive work by them toward mutual goals. 

5. Audiences.—VPreviously, owing to limited resources, the information ap- 
proach has had to be confined in most countries to limited groups. To be more 
effective, however, this approach needs to be extended to larger segments of the 
population, especially in labor and education. The right to vote is being ex- 
panded, and it is therefore more necessary than ever to reach more people who 
newly have or potentially have the right to vote. Furthermore, the means of 
communication are being amplified (television, for example), and it is physically 
possible to reach more people than in the past. The new program is planned to 
take advantage of these new opportunities. 


II. ORGANIZATION 


The United States Information Agency is now in a position to follow up oppor- 
tunities it has created through reorientation of its program, better methods, and 
more experienced personnel. 

The Agency’s operation has benefited from a stabilized organizational struc- 
ture. An accepted and workable basic organization has operated satisfactorily 
without need for major change, thereby enabling the Agency during the past year 
to clarify responsibilities and improve use of resources. 

Responsiveness of the Washington elements to the needs of the field for services 
and guidance has kept pace with the Agency’s emphasis on field responsib lity, 

Through improvement of standards and procedures and increase of field inspec- 
tions and audits, the Agency has achieved better stewardship of its finances and 
property. 

The Agency has strengthened its ability to maintain the right kind of personnel 
for the field. A career development plan for Agency employees has been estab- 
lished. An expanded employee-training program, utilizing resources of the 
Agency as well as other Government agencies, is resulting in improved caliber and 
productivity of staff. Through its “full complement” plan the Agency is better 
able to maintain field staffs at adequate strength. 

A Department of State-United States Information Agency task force reviewed 
the entire scope of the United States Government's cultural activities overseas 
and identified both individual and joint agency responsibilities for the conduct 
of such activities. Similarly, an inter-agency consultative committee to work 
out overseas administrative support problems has been established, with mem- 
bership from the four major participating agencies, State, Defense, International 
Cooperation Administration, and this Agency. 

The Office of Research and Intelligence has demonstrated its ability to perform 
effectively the necessary research to provide facts to guide policy and program 
development. 

The chart immediately following this general justification statement depicts 
current organizational relationships within the Agency. 


IlI, BUDGET HIGHLIGHTS 


The fiscal year 1957 estimate represents total requirements determined on the 
basis of policy and program considerations described above, with full allowance 
for lead time, feasibility of proposals, and the most effective use of existing 
resources. 

Increases requested are primarily for overseas mission expenses and related 
direct media costs necessary to support overseas program. The increase in 
overhead expenses is relatively small. The substantially greater program— 
representing an increase in total funds of approximately 55 percent—will be 
accomplished with an increase in domestic and overseas American positions of 
less than 10 percent. 

The format of the budget follows that of previous years—that is, estimates 
are grouped and justified by the organizational elements to which funds are 
allotted. A review of the budget must take into account that most of the costs 
grouped in apparently large amounts under “media services” and “administra- 
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tive support” are directly related to particular country and area programs, and 
represent additional costs of such programs. An effort has been made to empha- 
size this relationship by showing separately in the media service budgets and in 
the administrative support budget those items which are directly related to 
specific country and area programs. 

When these costs are added directly to the United States Information Service 
(USIS) mission expenses of the areas, we have a far more complete picture of 
the actual use of resources in the various areas of the world. The following table 
reflects the distribution of program resources on this basis for fiscal years 1955, 
1956, and 1957, and also shows the area distribution of funds. This geographical 
distribution shows the shift of resources basically from the European area to 
countries in other areas of the world. In 1955 the European area received 29.2 
percent of total Agency resources, whereas in 1957 it would receive 21.6 percent. 
The table also indicates that the increase in resources in fiscal year 1957 is 
principally for direct field use the percentage of resources for USIS overseas 
programs increases from 71.2 in 1956 to 79.1 in 1957. 


Distribution of funds by programs 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
| | | 
Percent- | Percent- Percent- 
} Amount age of Amount age of | Amount age of 
| | total total | total 
I, USIS overseas programs: | | 
(a) Direct area expenses (includ- | 
ing direct media and ad- | 
ministrative support): | | 
American Republics area $5, 219 6.5 | $6,302 7.2 $11, 675 8.6 
European area |} 23,124 29.2} 22,495 25. 7 29, 211 | 21.6 
Far Eastern area .... | 10, 812 | 13.6 | 12, 382 | 14.2 | 19, 510 14.5 
Near Eastern area..------| 8, 730 | 11.1 11, 324 13.0 24, 022 | 17.8 
Subtotal, direct media | | | 
expense... wcacncl 40/688 60. 4 52, 503 | 60. 1 84, 418 62.5 
(6) Worldwide media support | | | 
DIETS ocncmecasceastawanians 7, 895 | 10.0 | 9, 717 | aac kt 22, 352 16. 6 
Total, USIS overseas 
programs ate 55, 780 | 70.4 | 62,220 | 71.2 | 106,770 | 79.1 
Il. VOA direct broadcasting program 2 14, 756 | 18.6 | 16, 050 | 18. 4 17, 577 13.0 
Ill, Program direction 3... nines 1,812 | 231 2, 307 | 2.6 | 2, 500 | 1.9 
IV. Administration and staff support 4___| 6, 868 8.7 | 6, 830 | 7.8 8, 153 6.0 
Grand total, funds... iene 79, 216 100.0 87, 407 | 100. 0 135, 000 100. 0 


i ce Ma = 


1 Includes media personal services, travel, and worldwide program costs not allocable by area. 

2 Includes cost of overseas administrative services reimbursed to the Department of State. 

3 Includes Office of Director, Assistant Directors for areas, Offices of Policy and Programs, and private 
cooperation. 


‘Includes Offices of General Counsel, Security, and Administration, also, Executive Secretariat and 
Secretariat for Advisory Commission on Information. 


Another method of depicting the operations of the United States Information 
Agency is through the media products and services it uses to communicate 
information to its audiences throughout the world. In the detailed budget 
presentation, these media products and services appear separately in the expla- 
nation of individual area and media service activities. The following table 
groups these items by media activities and products, identifying costs included 
in the USIS mission sections of the budget and those included in the media 
service sections of the budget. 
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Analysis of direct obligations by activity fiscal year 1955, 1956, and 1957 


| 
Activity 


Overseas missions: 
American Republics area--- 
European area 
Far Eastern area 
Near Eastern area 


Total, overseas missions.. 


Medi 

Press 

Materials for direct support of country or area 
programs 

Personal serv 
located | y 


1 Services 


eervice: 


travel and materials not al- 


Ces, 


reas 
1 tal, Press service 


‘vice 


upport of country or area 


materials not al- 


1M 


il, 


tion Picture Ser 


viorn ter Service 


ials for diré 


lation Ce 


M ater ct support of country or area pro- 


services, travel and rials not allo- 


i by areas 


mate 


Total, Information Center Service 
Radio broadcasting and television progr 
VOA direct radio broadcasting ‘ 
Materials for support of USIS country or area pro- 


4m: 


grams 
Direct support of country or area programs 
Indirect support not allocated by areas 


Total, radi 


gram 


o broadcasting and television pro- 
034 


Program direction and appraisal: 
Office of Director - 
Assistant Directors for Geograp 
Office of Policy and Programs 
Office of Research and Intelligence 
Otlice of Private Cooperation 


699 
, 645 
4131 
035 
158 


hic Areas 


Total, program direction and appraisal 7 : 968 


Administration and staff support: 
Office of the General Counsel 
Executive retariat 
Public Information Staff ; ; : 
U.S. Advisory Commission on Information 
Office of Security . 
Oflice of Administration 


118, 741 
a. 46,072 
“ pees 165, 436 
23, 701 
25, 825 
117 


Sec 


ce a 3, 601, 


2u, 


Total, administration and staff support : 080, 
Administrative support (reimbursable to Department 

of State). ..-- ideale , 222, 282 
oe | 79, 216, 363 


Total, direct obligations 


1 Subject to $70,000 decrease to offset pay cost adjustment in same 


| 1955 actual 


892 | 


a 


Increasy 


ord 


| | 
| 1956 esti- 1957 esti- | 
| mate mate | 

|} crease 


$7, 744, 000 
21, 699, 000 
11, 771, 000 
13, 393, 000 


54, 607, 000 


, 998 , 600 


931 2, 400 


929 000 


, 629 


000 
17, 


1, 967 
4, 603, ! 


N53 


7, 478, 510 000 


24, 148, 


137, 
242, 
795, 


9OL, 
230, 


300 
900 
100 
200 


100 


137, 
242, 
795, 
1, 033, 
291, 


300 
900 
400 
100 
300 


2, 306, 900 2, 500, 000 


131, 600 
60, 500 
181, 800 
34, 800 
712, 400 

3, 778, 260 


131, 
60, 
181, 


76, 


600 

500 

UD Pa camara ; 

900 , LOO 
806, 900 500 

4, 493, 300 040 


000 | 51, 640 


, 899, 360 


5, 751, 


119,761,726 | 10,873,000 | 1,111, 274 


|187, 406, 630 135,000,000 | 47, 593, 370 


amount, 2d supplemental bill, 1956 
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OVERSEAS MISSIONS 
Summary of requirements 


Direct overseas missions expenses : 
1955 actual $35, 390, 356 
1956 estimate 38, 091, 814 
1957 estimate 54, 607, 000 
Increase or decrease +16, 515, 186 
1Gross increase $16,719,226 less nonrecurring costs due to the discontinuance of red- 


white-red radio network ($112,157) and Wiener Kurier Newspaper in Austria ($91,883) 
making net increase of $16,515,186. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Agency’s overseas operation is called the United States Information 
Service (USIS). USIS operates as an integral part of the United States diplo- 
matic missions in each country. Organizationally, USIS is headed in each 
country by a country public affairs officer, who reports within the Agency to 
the appropriate area assistant director. In the field, the public affairs officer 
ilso serves as a member of the United States team coordinated in each country 
by the chief of diplomatic mission (ambassador or minister). Each country 
public affairs officer is assisted by a staff of American and foreign national 
employees (locals), varying in size with the scope of the country program under- 
taken by the Agency. Operations are conducted in some countries at consulates 
and at outposts in consular districts as well as at the principal post. 

While most of the operational activity is carried on by foreign national 
employees, and while it has long been Agency policy to make maximum use of 
such less-costly personnel, certain overseas positions must be filled by Americans. 
The public affairs officer requires American staff to maintain important foreign 
contacts; American staff must plan, direct and supervise USIS projects; report- 
ing and appraisal of progress and problems in relation to objectives must be the 
responsibility of American personnel. 

USIS staffs used varied means of communication to reach individuals and 
groups to who the Agency’s messages are directed. Problems of achieving the 
Agency’s global, area and country objectives vary widely by country, and even 
by location within a single country. 

Principal overseas activities of USIS are as follows: 

Operation of information centers in which are conducted libraries, extension 
services, motion-picture showings, lectures and discussion groups, music per- 
formances, English-language instruction, exhibits, and displays of various kinds. 

Showing of specially prepared exhibits publicizing United States’ positive 
programs for peace and other themes. 

Local production of motion pictures specially targeted to indigenous audiences, 
with familiar locale and background. 

Showing of motion pictures to key officials and civic leaders, and other impor- 
tant segments of the public. 

Conduct of official contact work with Government officials, editors, writers, 
educators, executives, and other influential leaders in the country. 

Maintenance of cultural contacts with local cultural groups and participation 
in, and promotion of, timely cultural events depicting achievements in American 
scholarship, music, drama, and the other arts. 

Supplying of news and feature materials and related services to the press 
and local groups in the country to assist them in providing their audiences 
with a better understanding of United States motives, purposes, and mutual 
interests. 

Distribution of specially prepared magazines, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, and 
photo displays, to select groups, or to particular audiences, through mailing 
lists, or through commercial channels. 

Press, photo, radio, and motion-picture coverage of special events of mutual 
interest to the United States and the peoples of the foreign country, such coverage 
to be used within the country and to be made available for effective use in other 
countries. 

Planning of projects, and selection of local talent, for local production of 
radio programs, utilizing technical facilities of local stations or facilities oper- 
ated by the Agency. 

Production and provision of TV program materials to meet the demands of 
the growing television outlets. 
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Assistance to local publishers in obtaining book translations and to local au- 
thors in preparing books which further Agency objectives. 

Presentations of books and magazine subscriptions to key groups and indi- 
viduals. 

Arranging for placing of low-priced books in foreign markets by American 
publishers working through their foreign counterparts. 

Provision of support to binational centers and other local institutions through 
cash grants, grants to Americans needed in the operation of the centers, and 
through the supplying of needed materials. 

Overseas administration of the exchange of persons program for the Depart- 
ment of State, subject to reimbursement from the Department. 


The following summary reflects the extent of USIS missions operations 
throughout the world: 


Number of countries and posts by area in which USIS operations are conducted 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


, ‘ te } : 
Countries|; Posts j|Countries| Posts Countries| Post 
} | 


American Republics- 
vurope 

Far East - 

piear Mast........... 


Total 


The policy of the Agency is to hold American staff around the world to a 
minimum level and to transfer such staff from country to country as international 
developments require. Because circumstances vary greatly from country to 
country, public-affairs officers are given flexibility to hire the number of local 
employees necessary to carry out country programs taking into account seasonal 
and program factors affecting personnel needs. This authority is particularly 
important in those countries where highly developed skills are not normally 
available through contractual arrangements, and the development of such skills 
must be accomplished through training and supervision of directly employed 
foreign nationals. 


FULL COMPLEMENT POSITIONS TO PROVIDE MORE ADEQUATE OVERSEAS STAFFING 


During fiscal year 1956 the Agency established additional positions to fill the 
gap created by the fact that, at any one time, approximately 20 percent of total 
overseas personnel are in transit for various reasons, and, therefore, not at work 
at an overseas post. 

The estimates for the individual areas identify positions created to insure that 
personnel are available to take up the slack which occurs because of this 
“in transit” situation, and thus to enable the Agency to fill promptly those jobs 
at posts which require continuity. No increase in these positions is proposed for 
1957. The area estimates identify additional man-years and funds necessary 
to keep these positions filled for a full year in fiscal year 1957. 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR OVERSEAS AMERICAN EMPLOYEES 


Positions are identified in the individual area estimates for the Agency’s 
training program for American employees; potential junior officers, carefully 
selected, are given “on the job” training under public-affairs officers; new Amer- 
ican employees are given an average of 2 months training and indoctrination 
prior to overseas assignment; and a limited number of selected field officers are 
given National War College training or specialized area and language training. 
No increase in these positions is proposed for 1957. 
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Summary of direct USIS mission expenses by activity 


1956 esti- | 1957 esti- | Imcrease 
or de- 
crease (—) 


955 actus | 
1955 actual mate mate 


Positions: 
Americans... as : : 
Locals___- ; ; : aidan ,16 6, 319 


Total positions — saiieaiBecekatanss 251 | 7,496 


Funds | 
American salaries and allowances, net--- | $8, 054, 234 |$10, 014, 585 |$10, 929, 261 | 
Local salaries, net.........- sate ibnl 8, 330, 598 9, 071,761 | 10,009, 427 


Subtotal, personal services. _ - 16, 384, 832 | 19, 086,346 | 20, 938, 688 
Home leave, transfer and related travel of American | | | 
personnel _.___- ‘ 5 daibeibainis yorss-0]. BOG, 148 2,310,710 | 2,765, 826 


Mission program expenses: | 
Radio activities. sans —— .---| 2,830,597 | 2,406,515 | 2,824,254 417, 739 
Television activities. é . indeed 48,192 122, 613 | 527, 028 | 404, 415 
Press and publications activities__..._.___. 3, 873, 712 3, 100, 105 , 923, 003 3, 822, 898 
Motion-picture activities 2, 208, 095 2, 682, 631 5,178,766 | 2, 496, 135 
Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, etc | 3,694,748 | 3,949, 455 9,795,283 | 5, 845, 828 
Binational centers. ; 903,756 | 1,106,020 | 1,813,000 | 706, 980 
All other mission program expenses___- 4, 365, 371 4,455,819 , 994, 162 538, 343 

7 


Subtotal, mission program expenses. _-- 17, 924, 471 | 17,823,158 | 32,055, 496 14, 232, 338 
Special activities... __- : 40, 850 56, 000 | 226, 490 170, 490 
Total funds______- 36, 597, 301 | 39,276,214 | 55,986,500 | 16,710, 286 

Deduct reimbursements, primarily for exchange | | | 
of persons program.._....-.-- ee ae —1, 206, 945 |—1, 184,400 |—1, 379, 500 —195, 100 


Total, direct obligations : | 35,390, 356 | 38,091,814 | 54, 607,000 16, 515, 186 





THE AMERICAN REpuBLICS AREA 


Direct Overseas Mission expenses: 
1955 actual 
1956 estimate 
1957 estimate aGikaL 
Increase or decrease (—)__~_ 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
{rea importance 

The importance of Latin America to the United States is both immediate and 
permanent. The outcome of the psychological struggle there is of critical sig- 
nificance to this country. The information pregram in Latin America, like the 
basie policies of the United States, is predicated on long-range interests. In 
carrying out national objectives it gives direct support to United States assist- 
ance programs in the area. 

Latin America has attracted a greater concentration of private United States 
foreign investment than any other area in the world (except Canada) ; in pexce- 
time it is our most lucrative overseas market; in time of war especially its raw 
materials are basic to the functioning of our national economy; strategically, 
t is part of our home base; politically, its support is of immeasurable value to 
the free world, as demonstrated by its voting record in the United Nations. 

The rate of development and growth in Latin America is probably more rapid 
than in any other area of the world. The peoples of the area are being thrust 
almost overnight out of their 19th century pattern of life into a situation of 
new responsibilities, new wants, new relationships, and new power. These devel- 
opments have posed fundamental social, economic, and political problems of a 
critical nature. 


Nationalism 


The Latin American Republics have responded to these problems in various 
ways. Ina number, there has been a sector of the public, varying in importance 
from country to country, which is nationalistic and reactionary in its approach 
to these problems. With catch phrases, such as “colonialism” and “economic 
imperialism,” they have attacked the motives of both our Government and 
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American investors for their contributions to the economic development of th: 
area. 

The attitude of these nationalistic groups has increasingly been encouraged 
by the agents of international communism, who are determined to keep Latin 
America economically weak and politically unstable. The Communists make 
the ultranationalistic causes their own, creating confusion in the public mind 
between patriotism and communism. Particularly do the Communists make 
common cause with nationalistic proposals which result in blocking the solution 
of economic problems through the operations of private enterprise. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM 


With varying degrees of success, Communist agents in Latin America have infil- 
trated indigenous political parties, the educational systems, labor unions, civilian 
Government agencies and the armed forces. The success of their conspiracy 
in Guatemala, before the people of that country rose to throw them out in 1954, 
is a matter of public record. Although it was declared illegal in 1947, the Com- 
munist Party in Brazil is the largest in the hemisphere and the fourth largest in 
the free world. Its adherents have almost doubled in the past 3 years. Soviet 
orbit countries operate some 30 local “binational cultural societies” in the 6 Latin 
American States. Six such societies are to be found in Argentina alone. More 
than 80 Communist or Communist-line newspapers and magazines are regularly 
published in the area. In Mexico the Communists have large and long-established 
facilities for agitation and propaganda dissemination, affecting not only Mexico 
but Central America as well. One Mexican publishing house lists 247 Soviet 
publications for sale. Soviet bloc countries have been successful in obtaining 
a total of 19 trade agreements with 6 of the Latin American countries, and Soviet 
trade delegations find increasingly attentive receptions on their visits. 

During the past year and a half the interest of international communism in 
Latin America has shown noticeable new impetus. Soviet diplomatic missions 
are located in Mexico, Argentina, and Uruguay. Soviet orbit missions are also 
located in these same three countries and in three other countries—Brazil, 
Feuador, and Bolivia. The Czechoslovakian mission in Bolivia was opened in 
the past year. Soviet and orbit missions have increased their personnel and 
have stepped up their activities during recent months. 

Official Soviet figures show that the U. S. S. R. has doubled the number of 
books published in Spanish translations in 1955 over the previous year. Since 
1950 Soviet orbit broadcasts to Latin America in Spanish and Portuguese have 
increased by 200 percent. The Communists are offering increasing numbers of 
Latin American intellectuals and labor leaders free trips to Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Twenty to 25 labor leaders from the single city of Sao Paulo alone are 
reportedly invited to visit the U. S. S. R. each month. The volume of trade 
between Soviet bloc countries and Latin America in 1955 was three times the 
volume of any previous year. 

This situation alone would be enough to cause us grave concern and to justify 
an intensification of United States information efforts in the hemisphere. The 
problem, however, has been greatly compounded by international developments 
of the past several months. 

Recent shifts in Soviet tactics pose a new and infinitely more complex problem 
in this area no less than elsewhere in the world. As the immediate threat of 
war appears to recede, as the basic issues tend to blur as a result of the current 
“soft” approach, communism in the area will increasingly seek to appear as 
legitimate, national, loval and liberal. Its cause is now designed to gain new 
adherents and new sympathizers, deluded in their desires for peace and economic 
progress into indiscriminate acceptance of Soviet and Communist pretensions. 


PROGRAM ACTION 


This situation poses a problem and a challenge that can only be met with 
new resources. We must reach more people more often with a stronger message. 
We must make an enduring impact upon them. We propose to intensify our 
efforts, applying in greater depth methods which have proven their effectiveness 
in the area, in order to increase the confidence and fortify the resolution of our 
natural allies to defend our common heritage of freedom. As we continue to 
expose and combat communism, we will focus attention on the positive values of 
western civilization, and the dynamic appeal of democracy. 
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In our positive message we will demonstrate the values and methods of Amer- 
ican Capitalism, with its emphasis on individual enterprise, as a living example 
of the most effective system for achieving sound economic development and higher 
living standards. Greatly increased emphasis will be placed on United States 
actions for peace, such as the President’s atoms for peace program, the Presi- 
dent’s mutual inspection for peace plan, and the dedication of science for peace- 
ful ends. Also, our message will give additional stress to the interest of the 
United States in the economic well being of Latin America as illustrated by our 
continuing cooperation in technical assistance programs and the success of such 
programs in establishing more stable economic conditions, 

In order to provide adequate facilities to carry the above positive messages, it 
is proposed to give special attention to increasing book distribution, utilizing in 
particular low-priced translations as a means of reaching larger numbers of 
university students, labor leaders, intellectuals and key people in the radio and 

ss. The binational center support program would be expanded to take greater 

lvantage of this enormously successful and popular means for increasing 
utual understanding. 

With television developing significantly in most of these countries as an im- 
portant medium for reaching leader groups, the 1957 program calls for increased 
package-type programs supplied by the Agency and TV shows produced locally. 

\s a proven means to present positive themes with much favorable attendant 
publicity, exhibits would be utilized on a very considerably expanded basis. 

Further, in support of these positive messages, special attention would be given 
to extending the use of newspaper supplements and locally produced pamphlets 
to permit reaching additional labor and agricultural audiences in important 
nterior areas. Local film production would be increased, with special emphasis 

films acceptable for use in commercial channels. Local radio productions 

mid be stepped up to permit carrying these positive messages to widespread 
audiences and to offset increased Soviet shortwave broadcasting. 

A summary table for American Republics area follows: 


Personal services: 
American salaries and allowances, net $1, 119, 931 541, $159, 
2. Local salaries, net---- a 627, 003 223, 


Subtotal, personal services - , 746, 934 2, 193, 2, 576, 
3. Hlome leave, transfer and related travel of 
American personnel 289, 788 414, 054 


ssion program expenses: 
4. Radio activities aan ‘ 215, 817 k 405, 785 
5. Television activities... ‘ : 5,173 2, 187, 490 
Press and public ations activities 366, 430 i , 006, 604 
Motion picture activities ir Sanaa 215, 478 319, ! 581, 649 
Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, ete. _- 212, 139 ; 5 000, 070 
9. Binational centers. -_._- > | 654, 956 , , 220, 600 


10. All other mission program expenses 311, 752 , 15% 607, 649 | 
Subtotal, mission program expenses. - - - , 981, 745 2, 415, 25 , 009, 847 


467 000, 000 3, 241 


, 913 ! 256, 000 30, 206 


» 5D4 685, 7,744,000 | 3, 058, 035 


THE EUROPE 


Direct overseas mission expenses: 
1955 Actual $18, 762, 301 
1956 estimate 17, 615, 497 
1957 estimate 21, 699, 000 
Increase or decrease (—) 4, 083, 503 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The change in tactics in the conduct of Soviet foreign policy has had a definite 
effect on European public opinion. Whereas in the past the Soviets were 
stressing an aggressive and threatening demeanor by shooting down American 
planes, kidnaping GI's, etc., the emphasis now, a deceptive tactic, is on sup- 
porting their peaceful words with some deeds. The Soviets agreed to an Austrian 
treaty, made amends to Tito, returned the Porkkala Base to Finland, announced 
the demobilization of 640,000 men, permitted wider travel in the U. 8S. S. R., sent 
cultural and other groups abroad, increased their contacts with westerners, and, 
in general, assumed a posture of smiles and reasonableness. War-weary Eur- 
opeans, desperately anxious to believe that the problems separating the free 
and Soviet world were negotiable began to relax on their anti-Communist policies 
and think more of neutralism. 

That basic Soviet policies had not changed was evidenced by a number of 
developments. Khruschev admitted to correspondents in Moscow that “accom- 
modation” with the West did not mean abandonment of Leninist policies, i. e., 
world revolution. Kaganovitch proclaimed that this was the century in which 
communism would triumph. The Geneva Conference was the “acid test.’”’ There 
the Soviets demonstrated that they were not prepared to give an inch on the 
three most important issues between the Soviet Union and the free world—Ger- 
man reunification, disarmament, and East-West contacts. 

Though basic Soviet policies and objectives are unchanged, it is likely that 
the tactics of smiles and outwardly good demeanor in many respects, especially 
toward countries allied with the United States, and toward more neutral nations 
as well, will continue. The Soviets have achieved considerable gains by such 
tactics, especially among those unwilling to look below the surface for the real 
signs of Soviet intent. 

Below the surface, meanwhile, Soviet-directed pressures are mounting. Con- 
crete examples include the following: (a) The ability of the French Communist 

*arty to exert greater influence than heretofore by virtue of its increased member- 
ship in the National Assembly; (0) the intensified unrest among anti-French 
elements in Algeria; (c) the patent Communist efforts to put an economic and 
political squeeze on West Berlin; (d@) establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween West Germany and the U. S. S. R., and the arrival of the diplomatic 
mission in Bonn will lead to intensified Russian efforts to press for reunification 
of Germany on Soviet terms. 

These increasing pressures give emphasis to the need for an expanded and 
forceful Agency program in Europe. Thus, the United States Information 
Agency has the task of working on many segments of European opinion to help 
convince these persons (a) that Europe must cast its lot with the United States in 
order to survive; and (b) that there is, as yet, no real evidence that basic Soviet 
policies have changed. 

It is axiomatic that militarily, politically and economically the North Atlantic 
Community is the heart of the free world and that, despite repeated protesta- 
tions of friendship, the Soviets continue to aim at its neuralization. 

The Soviets want to destroy the North Atlantic Treaty Organization—corner- 
stone of American security policies in Europe. They seek to drive United States 
forces out of Europe, split off the United States from its allies. Politically they 
aim at neutralizing the governments of certain countries, as in Austria. Eco- 
nomically they seek to bind Europe to the Soviet orbit. Culturally they are 
spending vast sums to neutralize the efforts of the United States Information 
Agency and other Government agencies. 

To meet this challenge the United States Information Agency plans the 
following basic measures: 

1. To firmly cement the bonds of respect and understanding which tie Europe 
to the United States by demonstrating that the United States is providing mature 
political, economic, scientific, and cultural leadership, and by stressing the 
identity of interest between Europeans and Americans and the need to stick 
together. 

(a) In the political field, the Information Agency will throw the weight of all 
its media behind a program designed to inform Europeans of the sincerity and 
soundness of the United States mutual inspection plan and the atoms-for-peace 
program. 

(6) In the economic field, the Information Agency will carry out an across- 
the-board campaign to demonstrate the soundness of the American capitalistic 
system and its stabilizing beneficial effect in the world economy. 
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(c) In the scientific field, the Information Agency will show the dedication of 
United States science, first and foremost, to the betterment of mankind. 

(d@) In the cultural field, the Information Agency, in cooperation with the 
Department of State, will take all possible measures to familiarize Europeans 
with the high standards of American culture. 

2. To counter the effect of Soviet propaganda moves by keeping Europeans 
constantly informed of basic Soviet strategy, by showing up Communist inten- 
tions and tactics in their true perspective, and by demonstrating the continued 
need, aS a consequence, for a strong united Europe within the framework of 
collective security in the free world. 

To carry out these measures the expansion of the program in the European 
area is devoted to the four major themes: Atoms for peace, the President’s mutual 
inspection plan, scientific achievements for the benefit of mankind highlighted 
by the International Geophysical Year, and the demonstration of the soundness 
of the American capitalist system and its stabilizing effects on the world economy. 

Current planning calls for increased use of exhibits, pamphlets, locally produced 
radio programs and films, and cultural projects. Priority audience groups will 
include opinion leaders throughout the European area, as well as labor and youth 
groups. 

In addition, Washington media services will support the overseas program with 
increased amounts of materials for exhibits, press, motion pictures, information 
centers, and both radio and television programs. 


Activity 





Positions: 
Americans 
Locals 


Funds: 
Personal services: 
1. American salaries and allowances, net 
2. Local salaries, net _ - 


3. Home leave, transfer and related travel of | 


American personnel 
Mission program expenses: 
. Radio activities 
. Television activities : 
3}. Press and publications activities 
. Motion-picture activities. __- 
. Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, 
. All other mission program expenses 


Subtotal mission program expenses 
10. Special activities 
Total funds 


persons program ------- 


Total direct obligations. .............-.-. ademas 18, 762, 301 17, 615, 497 | 21,6 


| 


| 





ete. -| 


| 


1955 actual 


1956 esti- 
mate 


452 | 


3, 430 


2, 741 


| $3, 667, 839 


5, 009, 177 | 


Subtotal personal services_-_._.-......-.---} 8, 406, 144 


721, 856 | 


2, 419, 728 | 


41, 915 
2, 292, 844 
1, 022, 209 
2, 394, 318 


1, 972, 797 | 


40, 850 


550, 360 


10, 143, 811 | 


| 8, 696, 273 


632, 245 


, 987, 160 
| 105, 623 
| 1,222, 439 
, 095, 913 
, 386, 600 
, 900, 076 


8, 697, 811 


56, 000 


— . - ; ----| 19,312,661 | 18, 082, 329 
Deduct: Reimbursements, primarily for exchange of | | 


466, 832 


1957 esti- 


Increase 
or de- 


| 
$3, 623, 692 


| 


mate , 
| crease (—) 


3, 181 | 


—$44, 147 
230, 947 
186, 800 


5, 259, 381 
3, 883, 073 


136, 745 


, 023, 224 | 
251, 488 


36, 064 
| 
2, 190, 800 } 
| 
| 


145, 865 
268, 361 
390, 727 
2, 063, 687 
20, 432 


, 486, 640 
, 450, 287 | 
, 920, 508 


12, 322, 947 3, 625, 136 


226, 490 | 170, 490 


2, 201, 500 | 4, 119, 171 


502, 500 | 35, 668 


THE Far EASTERN AREA 


Direct Overseas Mission Expenses: 
1955 actual 
1956 estimate 
1957 estimate 


Increase or decrease (—) 


4, 083, 503 


$7, 126, 336 
8, 133, 700 
11, 771, 000 


3, 687, 300 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 
The problem 

We are engaged in a battle for the minds of the people of Asia. Fear of war, 
preoccupation with the vestiges of western colonialism, incomprehension of the 
magnitude of Communist imperialism, and the yearning of underprivileged 
peoples for worldwide respect—these are major factors influencing the minds of 
Asian leaders and the vocal masses. These attitudes produce problems which 
are not new—some have existed for many decades, but they are now becoming 
acute. 

The world’s two major Communist powers that now control most of the Asian 
Continent are intensively engaged in efforts to provoke solutions to these prob- 
lems which will serve communism’s expansionist program. Their tactics are 
ruthless, often shrewd, and are backed by ample resources. They rely very 
heavily on thousands of local Communists, sympathizers, and agents, and all the 
facilities such groups control or can manipulate to carry out the missions dictated 
to them. 

In this complex struggle for the affinities of millions of people in the Far 
East, the United States is trying to encourage the growth of strong, independ: 
governments willing to strengthen their own security and contribute to the 
security of the free-world community, and to prevent any further alinements, 
voluntary or involuntary, by Asian nations with the Communist bloc. 

Certain widely held attitudes in the Far Fast significantly affect the ability 
of the United States to achieve its objectives in this area. These attitudes 
include fear of involvement in armed conflicts, desires for improved trade rela- 
tions, determination to achieve higher standards of living, demands for recog- 
nition as equals of the white people of the world, disdain for armament pro 
grams and particularly the testing and stockpiling of atomic weapons, fervent 
national pride, and resentment of the colonial past and the vestiges of colonialism. 

These attitudes comprise formidable obstacles in carrying out United States 
objectives in the Far East. For example, free-world defensive arrangements 
and improvements of our defensive strength by developing and _ stockpiling 
armaments constantly meet with resistance as a result of these attitudes, since 
the actions involved are frequently misinterpreted as further drifts toward war 
rather than toward strengthening the prospects for peace. United States trade 
policies are criticized as support of restrictive tariffs which deny Asians an 
important market for products they must export to maintain their economies. 
The United States is charged with engaging in dumping practices which close 
off other markets to Asians. United States economic aid programs are misinter- 
preted as being designed to serve military aims or as merely to meet Communist 
“competition” in the extension of aid to underdeveloped countries. Further, 
the United States constantly runs up against the resistance of national pride, 
which sometimes asserts itself when Asians feel that the white men are still 
trying to tell Asians what to do. 

Meanwhile, the Communists are exploiting these same Far Eastern attitudes 
to attain their objectives. On their recent Asian tour, Communist leaders 
Khrushchev and Bulganin publicly struck bitterly and often at the “criminal 
policy of the colonizers.” On the same tour, while in Buddhist Burma, the 
personally and officially atheistic Communist leaders knelt in obeisance before 
an image of the reverend Buddha. The Communist Party in Japan is now trying 
to create a beneficent pose by bringing its leaders out into the open, ordering 
its semimilitary underground to disband, and making overtures for affiliation 
with the influential Socialist Party, some of whose objectives lie in the direction 
of Communist goals: restriction of Japan’s defensive capabilities, bringing to an 
end Japan’s dependence on the United States and normalization of relations with 
the U.S. S. R. and Communist China. 

In Southeast Asia, intensive direct or front infiltration characterizes the main 
Communist effort to weaken and take over. The Communists expand, contract, 
and otherwise alter their infiltration activities as conditions dictate. In Indo- 
nesia, with 80 million people and highly prized oil, tin, and rubber resources, 
Communist and allied parties are in a very strong position both inside and outside 
the Government, and Indonesians have shown slight inclination toward altering 
their neutralist foreign policy, which opposes foreign alinements and accepts 
the Communist-supported five principles of coexistence. 

The thousands of people who man the massive Communist propaganda and 
subversion machinery are totally uninhibited. Their activities include snch tricks 
as buying advertising in a Hong Kong magazine to insure its continued publication, 


nt 
i 
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because nearly all the content of this magazine is pirated from sensational 
magazines published in the United States which feature lurid exposés of Ameri- 
can life. At the same time the Communists are actively engaged in attempts 
to infiltrate the military forces of Free Vietnam and the Vietnamese sects who 
still withhold full support of the legal government headed by Ngo Dinh Diem. 
While their overt machinery grinds out radio, press, and motion picture material 
designed to undermine the Diem administration, the Communists send agents to 
penetrate villages with printed handouts, speeches, and an underground network 
to subvert and assimilate. Communist-controlled areas like the Chinese main- 
land, northern Vietnam, and fairly large pockets of Communist manpower in 
Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Japan, and Free Vietnam furnish ample human 
resources of indigenous race, speech, and experience to carry out Moscow’s and 
Peiping’s dictates. 

The Agency’s program 

To meet this problem, the Agency plans to press home the following messages 
to the people of the Far East in 1957: (1) The national interests of Asians are 
best served through cooperation with the free world. (2) The United States is 

responsible world power that exercises its influence and devotes a good share 
of its resources to the pursuit of peace and to helping other countries maintain 
their independence and meet the needs of their own people. (3) Communists 
ind communism are discredited, retrograde and predatory. (4) the United 
States shares with Asians mutually respected cultural and spiritual values as 
well as common economic and political goals. (5) The American system is a 
people’s capitalism that is robust and progressive; it thrives without exploita- 
tion, Suppression, or conquest. 

The audiences at whom these messages will be aimed vary considerably from 
country to country, depending on local attitudes, resources, and the specific 
nature of the Agency’s objectives in each country. In some countries, the Agency 
will extend its operations further into the villages so as to influence broader 
segments of the population; in all countries the Agency will direct its efforts 
toward the influential and potentially influential people, such as Government 
officials, educators, businessmen, managers of local media, religious leaders, 
and students. 

In the past, United States Information Agency has pursued its information 
objectives in the Far East with attributed information activities—press, motion 
pictures, center operations, and radio. More recently the Agency has placed 
increasing emphasis on a greater use of far eastern indigenous information 
channe!s as outlets for its materials. A number of projects have already been 
carried out through such channels, and they have proved suecessful. Some 
examples are: (a) use of specially made unattributed films, ()) assistance to 
local writers and publishers, and (c) relay of Voice of America and USIS mis- 
sion prepared radio scripts and tapes over local radio stations. 

The Agency is convinced that, by expanding further into far eastern in- 
digenous information channels, it will best provide effective support to the 
attainment of United States objectives in that area. 

The activities that the Agency plans to strengthen in 1957 are: (1) Local 
production of radio programs for placement on local radio stations: (2) loeal 
production of pamphlets, leaflets, and posters, the bulk of which are distributed 
through local channels; (3) local production of motion pictures for distribution 
through local organizations; (4) more translations and distribution of American 
hooks at prices local readers can afford; (5) promoting local authorship and 
publication of hooks supporting United States objectives: (6) increased use 
of exhibits on the Agency’s major themes, Atoms for Peace, United States 
Science for Peace, American Capitalism, and the President's Mutual Inspection 
for Peace plan—and exhibits of American cuitural attainments; and (7) in- 
creased flow of material to television operations that are growing rapidly in 
Japan and are being developed in the Philippines and Thailand. 
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1956 esti- | 1957 esti- | Tmerease 
or de- 


1955 actual 
— mate mate i 
crease ( 


Positions 
Americans... 258 302 
Locals , 45 1, 647 
Total, positions -- 1, 949 
Funds 
Personal services 
1. American salaries and allowances. , 155 | $2, 559, 861 821 


) 


2. Local salaries. 1, 389, 936 1, 783, 500 4 000 132, 5 
Subtotal, personal services __- 3, 237, 091 4, 343, 361 , 821 417 


3. Home leave, transfer, and related travel of 
American personnel. _- 667, 009 601, 504 336 106, 
Mission program expenses: 


4. Radio activities ‘ 170, 468 131, 600 274, 600 143, 

5. Television activities 992 4, 000 59, 000 55, 

6. Press and publications activities 749, 267 728, 000 , 352, 800 624, 800 

7. Motion-picture activities 649, 836 739, 400 , 750, 400 1, 020, 00 

8. Libraries, cultural activities, exhibits, ete_- 745, 589 599, 800 29, 700 1, 129, 

9. Binational centers > 147, 883 166, 155 221, 400 55, 2 
All other mission program expenses_- 1, 048, 075 1, 132, 393 281, 943 149, 55 


Subtotal, mission program expenses-_.. ; 3, 512, 110 3, 492, 348 , 669, 843 3, 177, 495 


Total, funds 7,416,210 | 8,437,213 | 12,139,000 3, 701, 
Deduct reimbursements, primarily for exchange of 
persons program... bite melee — 289, 874 —303, 513 —368, 000 — 64, 


Total, direct obligations _- sie e ; 7, 126, 336 8,133,700 | 11,771,000 3, 637, 30( 


THE NEAR EASTERN, SoutH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AREA 


Direct overseas mission expenses: 
1955 actual _ $5, 685, 165 
1956 estimate 7, 656, 652 
1957 estimate___- 13, 393, 000 
Increase or decrease (—) 5, 736, 348 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Kremlin is directing a major campaign to beguile, infiltrate, and subvert 
the peoples of the Near Bustern, South Asian, and African area. Officials travel 
to and from Moscow. Enticing offers of trade come from the Communist bloc. 
Technical assistance, as in the case of Afghanistan and India, increases Moscow’s 
contacts. The Soviets have contracted to sell arms to Ezypt and have made 
offers to other Arab States and Afghanistan. The Soviet pushes organization 
of friendship societies and promotes increased cultural exchanges. The Iranian 
Shah is invited to Moscow. The editor of Pravda visits Cairo. The Russian 
exhibit at the Damascus fair outranks all others. Premier Bulganin and Com- 
munist Party Chief Khrushchev make a grand tour of India and Afghanistan, 
attacking the West and making dramatic offers of friendship and aid. They also 
arouse emotions over issues like Goa and Kashmir. 

Because some governments, and a substantial proportion of the peoples, wist- 
fully accept Moscow’s blandishments at face value, Communist capabilities for 
influence are dangerously increased. Local Communists are invited to join 
“united fronts.” Soviet support for nationalist causes is incautiously accepted. 

lortunately, there are strong, indigenous anti-Communist forces in the area, 
as the Bandung Conference last April showed. The governments of most of these 
nations are concerned about the basic threat communism implies to their inde- 
pendence and to the welfare and happiness of their peoples. On the other hand, 
many are naive about communism and inexperienced in countering Communist 
efforts at infiltration and subversion. Within the area, local jealousies and coun- 
ter-jealousies tend to grow. The Arab-Israeli conflict flares anew. Greek and 
Turk enmity, kindled by the Cyprus issue, threatens NATO solidarity. Arab 
revolt spreads through French North Africa. Afghanistan and Pakistan are at 
logger-heads over Pushtunistan, while long-smoldering issues alienate Pakistan 
and India. Both fires are fanned by Bulganin-Khrushchey statements. 
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In Africa the political trend is inexorably toward adjustment of relations 
between the Africans and the European rulers. In the ensuing confusion, the 
orces of international communism find opportunity to organize and exploit na- 
tionalist emotions, particularly through the African labor unions. In north 
Africa the United States faces a difficult position because of the deep antagonism 
now existing between the Arabs and the French. 

Where the issue of colonialism is ripe, the United States must cooperate with 
local governments in making clear that communism does not have the answer 
to their problems. The United States must also lay a foundation for obtaining 
the understanding and respect of Africans who are going to hold the reins of 
future governments. The alternative is the risk of a difficult and expensive task 
of winning the understanding of people if they have become prejudiced against us. 

Throughout the Near Eastern, South Asian, and African area the United States 
Information Service program needs to be expanded: 

1. to keep the record straight on American policies and principles to the 
end that the new Communist approach is prevented from sapping the 
reservoirs of good will for America; 

2. to facilitate the work of local governments against Communist sub- 
version and infiltration ; 

3. to demonstrate the lasting advantages of collective security; 

4. to show peoples of the area how to help themselves economically. 

In pursuance of these objectives, the expansion of the program in the Near 
Bastern, South Asian, and African area places significant emphasis on America’s 
devotion to the cause of world peace as demonstrated by President Eisenhower's 
mutual arms inspection plan; America’s contribution to the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; American scientific achievements highlighted during the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year of 1957; and the dynamic and progressive qualities 
of the American economy. 

In pursuance of these themes, funds will be utilized especially to provide for 
greatly increased use of exhibits and supporting materials, a program of personal 
contact, conferences, seminars, low-priced books, and the use of television as this 
vrowing facility becomes available. 

In terms of audience groups, emphasis is given to programs directed toward the 
educated youth, who are often frustrated and disillusioned. The activities pro- 
vided for in this budget will reach them in many ways—through the increased 
use of personal contact; through greater cooperation with students and leaders; 
through program support to selected indigenous organizations friendly to the 
United States ; through carefully planned seminars and conferences ; and through 
the device of English teaching. 

Materials requested in this budget from the Washington media services aimed 
at this group range from selected books and periodicals to three dimensional 
exhibits. 

In order to convince the members of the local press and other opinion molders 
of the significance of American aid to underdeveloped countries in this area, 
provision is made for funds for transporting local writers and commentators to 
United States-aided projects, so they can reflect what they see in editorials, 
articles, and speeches. 

To reach selected segments in the leadership groups in government, profes- 
sions, labor and education, funds are requested to carry out personal contacts, 
the local production of films for specific countries, the local printing and distri- 
bution of doctrinal books on subjects such as democracy, communism, and Amer- 
ican economy, locally produced exhibits, and assistance to locally organized 
friendship societies. 

Our appeal to these groups is based on mutual respect as well as recognition 
of their aspirations for effective, peaceful progress as free and independent 
peoples. The materials we will use must be tailored to local requirements, and 
prepared in appropriate quantities for the audience groups for which they are 
intended. 

Materials requested from the Washington media services to carry out the pro- 
gram to these audiences include new collections of books to be placed in infor- 
mation centers, books to be made available in local markets through translations, 
reprints of existing American books at a cost which the average reader can afford, 
selected presentation items, exhibits, packaged radio programs, and inexpensive 
phonographs accompanied by records containing a selected message. 

The major increase in this area in fiscal year 1957 will take place in the Middle 
East and South Asia. The program in Africa is one of long-range and small cost. 

72241—_56——16 
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The following tables summarize the area program. 


Increase 
or de- 


1955 actual | 1956 esti- | 1957 esti- 
crease 


mate | mate 


321 
547 


$1,690,181 | $2, 404, 
1, 304, 482 1, 448, 53: 


2, 994, 663 3, 853, 35: 
1 related travel of 
* , 446 


activities : ola 24,5 946 645 


ision activities c : 700 29, 050 


. Press and publications activities 5, 171 ,402 | 2, 799 
. 
I 
I 


‘lotion picture activities 573 53h, 738 O77 


cultural activities, exhibits, ete 7 . 490 , 220 


ult 
national Center activities ¢ 355 371, OOO 
All other mission program expenses . a 52% , 108 c , 062 


Subtota!, mission program expenses ; 2, 282, 586 ‘ , 749 8, 042, 859 
a 7 5, 849, a , 913 | 13, 646, 000 
exchange of 
. 261 — 253, 000 
652 000 


Summary of requirements: 
1955 actual___- $5, 087, 342 
1956 estimate___ ; 6, 323, 929 
1957 estimate 9, 555, 000 
Increase or decrease 3, 231, 071 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Press Service provides the field with much of the written and visual rav 
materials from the United States which the posts need to do their job. 

The basic products are a wireless file of news and feature material in support 
of United States foreign and national policy; photos, plastic plants, and cartoon 
strips; pilot model pamphlets; booklets, feature materials; and special kits 
and packets. 

The Press Service provides both “indirect” and “direct” support to the over- 
seas missions. 

Indirect support represents the whole range of editorial materials produced 
on a worldwide basis in support of the program in all countries, and not specifically 
attributable to individual countries or areas. The indirect support is, however, 
carefully based on total field needs. 

Press Service materials are tailored for field use so far as is possible. Upon 
receipt by the field they are adapted, translated and issued by the USIS posts 
in the manner and quantity best suited to achieving program objectives in that 
country. Much editorial material is furnished on direct request from field 
posts 

Direct support consists principally of supplies, equipment, and paper for the 
press and publications programs of the individual posts purchased for them 
domestically because of price or other advantages. It includes the services of two 
regional service centers, in Beirut and Manila, which provide printing for the 
Near and Far East posts at less than local contract costs. These centers function 
on the same principles as the Press Service as a whole, printing materials adapted 
and ordered by the individual USIS posts. 
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During fiscal year 1957, the emphasis of the Press Service on improving the 

iality of its present servicing will continue. Thus, during the current fiscal year 
the wireless file for the critical Near and Far East areas is being converted from 
Morse reception to radioteletype. The present submission requests funds for 
similar conversion in Europe and Latin America. While the basic content of the 

le will remain the same, the conversion to the more modern equipment means 
that materials will be delivered to the posts faster and at better hours. 

The quality of picture stories produced by the Service is constantly being 
mproved, and these materials are now being placed regularly in some of the finest 
magazines abroad. The number of cartoon features has been expanded and 
complemented with a highly interesting photo feature, all carrying solid informa- 
jon in support of United States objectives, and achieving wide placement in in- 
digenous publications. 


Summary of requirements by type of expense 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Posi- Posi- Posi- 
Amount Amount | ;,” 


tions tions tions 


and related 


rvices and re- | 
, a 

Domestic... 
Overseas: 
Americans 
Locals... 


S« 
t 


Total. 552 , 069 
2. Home leave, transfer, and 
other travel__.._.-. © , 202 


Subtotal_- eal i . 271 
Materials not in direct support of 
specific country or area pro- 
grams: 

1, Wireless file, operational 
news traffic, and related 
Services 

2. 


Subtotal 


Materials for direct support of 
country or area programs 
1. Regional service center 
production and materials 
for USIS missions : 1, 539, 86 2, 078, 3, 440, 200 , s61, 602 
2. Special equipment_- 100, 735 279, 852, 400 573, 000 


Subtotal Sa - 1, 640, —_ 2, 357, $, 292, 600 , 934, 402 


Grand total, direct obli- 
gations ! a Satie Dae eas 6, 323, 929) __- 9, 555, 000)_.....| 3, 231,071 


| Excludes reimbursable obligations as follows: Fiscal year 1955, $102,191; fiscal years 1956 and 1957, $101,000 
each vear. 


MOTION PICTURE SERVICE 
Summary of requirements 


Motion picture service program: 
1955 actual 667, 147 
1956 estimate_ ; ” 4, 466, 818 
1957 estimate rae 9, 092, 500 
Increase or decrease (—) 4, 625, 682 


> 
5 
) 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


The budget for the Motion Picture Service must be considered in relation to 
the role of the Service in supporting motion-picture activities of the agency 
around the world. In addition to the funds discussed in this section, activities 
directly involving films are budgeted at approximately $5.2 million in the area 
sections of this document. These activities include the local costs of distribu- 
tion of film materials in individual countries of the world, and approximately 
$3.5 million for the production of motion pictures overseas. The Motion Picture 
Service is responsible for direction and coordination of all overseas film activities 
and has basic responsibility for the supervision of all overseas motion-picture 
production. The staff and funds provided in the budget of the Motion Picture 
Service are needed to support these overseas activities and to implement the 
advisory and supervisory responsibilities of the Service. 

The budget for program materials (excluding estimates for personal services 
and overhead costs) is divided into two major categories. The first consists ot 
materials for direct support of country or area programs. This includes release 
prints, projectors, mobile units, logistic support for overseas film production and 
shipping costs, all of which can be related to a specific country or geographic 
area of the world. The other major category consists of materials not in direct 
support of area or country programs. These are items which cannot be allocated 
specifically to a country or area because they are for worldwide use or for use 
in more than one area. A typical example would be a film used in many foreign 
countries, such as a film on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Included in this 
category are the domestic production or acquisition of films; the production of 
language versions; purchase of maintenance supplies and miscellaneous equip- 
ment items: and supporting or related services such as the rental of film vaults 

The Motion Picture Service does not produce films if it is possible to obtain 
them through existing educational and commercial sources. Every new film 
produced in the United States for nontheatrical use is screened to determine its 
usefulness for the United States information program. If suitable films are not 
available through the acquisition process, they must then be produced specifically 
for the program. This production may place either domestically or over- 
seas, and is done largely through private production organizations under con- 
tract with the agency. 

During fiscal year 1957, the Motion Picture Service will support the objectives 
of the avency by the acquisition or production of motion pictures in the follow- 
ing principal categories: 


Film to convince the peoples of the world of the sincerity, validity, and 
effectiveness of the President’s aerial inspection plan and subsequent dis- 
armament proposals; 

Films continuing to demonstrate graphically the American program for 
the peaceful application of atomic energy; 

Films explaining the economy of the United States, demonstrating the 
broad basis upon which this economy is built and the beneficial effects of 
this system as a stabilizing influence on world economy; 

Films continuing to counter Soviet propaganda and basic Soviet strategy 
and unmask Communist deception and distortion; and 

Films presenting America, with emphasis on its cultural achievements. 


Once a film has been produced or acquired, the next step is to make it into the 
languages of the audiences who will see it. This means that other languages 
are substituted for the language originally used in the film, by translating and 
recording the offstage narration which accompanies the visuals in most of the 
films employed in the program. The workload and cost of language versions is 
in direct relation to the amount of acquisitions and production completed during 
the fiscal year involved and the number of languages utilized. 

The next phase in the operation of the motion-picture program is to prepare 
duplicates of these films (release prints) for use by the overseas missions. The 
release print is prepared from the basic negative materials of the visuals, music 
and effects and narration tracks. A varying number of the release prints are 
prepared from the negatives of each picture to meet distribution requirements 
The level of this activity, like that of producing language versions, is in direct 
relation to the amount of production becoming available during the year. 

Both 16- and 35-millimeter prints in the required number are made for use 
through the various distribution ,channels overseas. Commercial theaters are 
used as much as possible when the subject matter is appropriate. In addition, 
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the agency distributes films through noncommercial channels in every country 
where films are used. The Motion Picture Service supplies and provides main- 
tenance for sound projectors, portable generators, mobile units, public address 
systems and a variety of auxiliary equipment such as screens, transformers, 
record players, and tape recorders. 

A special project described in paragraph D of this section of the budget con- 
cerns the conversion of a small Navy carrier for the purpose of taking Cinerama 
and other private and agency informational media into ports of the Far East and 
Near East. 

The project is included in the estimate of the Motion Picture Service because 
the chief of that service has been given primary responsibility for planning and 
clearing the operation. The project itself, however, is an overall agency under- 
taking. 


Summary of requirements by type of expense 


| : - . | Increase or 
Q5! » £ } 95 aS OF » § > ” 
1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate decrease (—) 


| | a ees eee oe a 


| Posi- | | Posti-| , | Post- | Posi- 
Amount Amount tions Amount 


tions tions | Amount 


tions | 


and travel: | 
1. Personal services and re- 
lated costs: | | 
(a) Domestic 173 | $973, 365 | | $116, 445 
(6) Overseas: | | 
Americans. --- 12, 785 | 1 2, 971 —2, 971 


Locals_- | f 18, 227 | 7, 525 —7, 525 


A. Persoral services, related costs | | 


784, 843 | ‘ } } 105, 949 
44, 601 j------} ° Sf eee ee ch ee 59, 868 


153 | 829,444] 156] 925, 248 1, 091, 065 165, 817 


———<————S>—_>= »|»s === = = Ses “ = 7 
} 


of specific country or area pro- 
grams: 
1. Domestic film acquisition | 
eng producti ......-..|--.... S308 i......11, i .---|3, 042, 023 
2. Foreign language versions _| sat & 555, eaoce| 961, 520 | 
3. Maintenance supplies and | 
miscellaneous equip- 


B. Materials not in direct support | 
| | 


ment. 


749, 560 
2. All other... 


202, 695 
Subtotal E , 649, 35 kt , 612 
Materials for direct support of | 
country or area program: 
1. Production supplies and 
equipment } 292, 448, 550 
2. Release prints Pe | 4 { 570, 591 808, 842 
3. Projectors ! | 91, 97! 164, 675 591, 75 
4. Mobile units! | 3, 855 123, 160 


5. Shipping -- | | 154, 958 | | 205, 982 


Subtotal , 280, 7! , 512, 958 


Total | 3, 759, 522 | , 566, 818 9, 192. 500 
educt: Trade-in value of equip- | | 


ment replaced ! . selietiel 4 92, 375 | 100, 000 100, 000 


Net total, Motion Picture | | 
Service program nel 3, 667, 147 | ..|4, 466, 818 9, 092, 500 4, 625 
Special project af 3, 790, 500 3, 790 


Grand total, direct obliga- | | | 
tions... 2 =e Z 3, 667, 147 | ...|4, 466, 818 12,883,000 8, 416, 


| ' ' 


Che purchase of projectors and mobile units is shown at the gross price, and is offset by the application of 
proceeds from the sale of like equipment. 
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CONVERTED AIRCRAFT CARRIER FOR SHOWING CINERAMA AND AGENCY EXH1pits 
Summary of requirements: 
aa ln a aed theca gata 
1956 estimate 


I a a cick ees ennsinss tis shie bad Siainiatiedniaan Geant rome $3, 790, 500 
I i 3, 790, 500 


As a result of the sensational success of the use of Cinerama in exhibits at 
Damascus and Bangkok, the Agency has sought a practicable means of using 
Cinerama over wider areas without the burden of repeated installation costs 

As an outcome of this search, the Agency will use a converted United States 
Navy aircraft carrier as a floating Cinerama show and Agency exhibit. Thi 
carrier will be the CVE type—a converted Liberty ship, strong, well-built, attrac 
tive, and obsolete only because it is too slow for naval operations. The draft 
of the converted CVE will enable it to visit and dock alongside at major ports 
in the Near East and Far east. All military installations will be removed and 
the carrier will be manned by a civilian crew. In these areas a total of 104 ports 
are accessible, of which 30 or 40 will be visited during the first year of operations 

The carrier flight deck will provide space for a Cinerama theater seating 
approximately 2,000 persons and leave additional space for exhibits. Elevators 
will bring up projection booths for Cinerama when carrier is not underway. Th: 
hangar deck will provide space for a regular motion-picture theater for showir 
films and ample space for industrial, educational, and cultural exhibits. 

A closed television circuit in color will provide continuous telecasts of inter 
views and special programs. TV receivers will be located throughout the exhibit: 
on both decks. Where feasible, a low-power TV transmitter will telecast 
receivers set up in the downtown areas of the port. 

Private industries will provide many of the exhibits to be used on the carrie: 
However, space will permit Agency exhibits, such as American Capitalism, Atoms 
for Peace, and others to be included. 

The ship will be operated through a private nonprofit corporation. The board 
of this corporation will be composed of a high-level group of prominent Ameri 
cans from industry, labor, and the communications field. Interested Federal 
agencies, through an OCB working group, will be closely associated with the 
board. The Information Agency will finance conversion and adaptation of the 
ship, and will assist in planning the most effective layout of the flight deck 
hangar deck, exhibit area, and working areas. The corporation, operating unde: 
a contract with the Agency, will be responsible for arranging for exhibits, Cine 
rama, and television presentations, for itinerary of the ship, promotion plans, 
and for operation of the ship. 

Cost of the conversion of the carrier and operation for 1 year will be as follows: 


SPEAR IED: TNR a i ik mclaren $1, 250, 000 
Includes “demothballing” and putting ship in operable condi- 
tion. 
Conversion t0:cCiviiian MOnniIne .... ci ce nnmnmnnnene ee 325, 000 


Includes removing ordnance, detection apparatus, and other 
military installations. The estimates for “demothballing” and 
demilitarizing are based upon data supplied by the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

BEI 00 CE I ier rien tee mtnn eames 

Construction incident to Agency and other exhibits. Cine- 
rama will bear costs of Cinerama installation. Other construc- 
tion required will be conversion and expansion of utilities, 
installation of housings for program material and equipment, 
miscellaneous furniture and equipment. 

SE SVE Se CEE PERE pe emilee ere nena ee ee ra eee 1, 715, 500 

Includes pay of civilian crew, subsistence, fuel, annual over- 
haul, port charges, and estimated extraordinary repair. The 
carrier will visit 30 to 40 major ports for a week or more. The 
fuel estimate is based on the assumption that the carrier will be 
in port 75 percent of the time and underway 25 percent of the 
time. 


FOO, 000 


Total 
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INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Summary of requirements: 
1955 actual : == Oo» 400; O42 
1956 estimate__ 4, O77, 573 
1957 estimate ” 14, 683, 000 
inereane or Gecrease (— )— swmanmen. LO; GOO, 427 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Information Center Service supports USIS missions throughout the world 
in the operation of information centers, binational centers, and related programs 
by furnishing books, magazines, and other materials. Professional and technical 
guidance on all phases of center activities are provided. Support is also given to 
programs for promotion of English teaching; for the translation and publication 
abroad of selected American books for dissemination through regular trade chan- 
nels; for the presentation of selected American periodicals, newspapers, books 

| other educational materials to influential leaders of public opinion in foreign 

untries; for visual presentations (exhibits which portray aspect of American 

» and culture or which deal with specific themes) which serve to advance 

nited States objectives; and for the stimulation and promotion of greater 
commercial sale and distribution abroad of United States publications by private 
industry, with special emphasis on low-priced books. The Service administers 
the informational media guaranty program which promotes the foreign sale and 

ibution of approved American books, periodicals and films by guaranteeing 
nversion of foreign currencies into dollars. Present law permits the issuance 
of up to $10 million in new guaranty contracts each fiscal year through 1957. 

The information center programs abroad project among free people an under- 
standing of the moral, spiritual, and cultural values of the United States and of 
its policies and achievements. Books and related materials are almost uniquely 
adaptable to this continuing task. Current policies and aims which dissem- 
inated through other media on a current basis are made more meaningful and 
lasting through the broad perspective provided in book programs. 

This estimate includes $12,884,371 for direct support to USIS country missions 
in fiscal year 1957. The quantity, types, and costs of materials are described in 
detail. The balance of the 1957 estimate, $1,798,629, covers those servicing costs 
which are not in direct support of a specific country or area program. This in- 
direct support includes worldwide services such as the maintenance of the union 
catalog, purchasing of review copies of books, translation rights, packing and 
shipping costs, and the salaries and travel of domestic personnel. 

During fiscal year 1957, the Information Center Service will support Agency 
programs overseas by providing exhibits, books, other publications, and materials 
which: 

1. Continue to demonstate in concrete terms the United States program 
for the peaceful uses of atomic energy ; 

2. Dramatize the interest of the United States in applying the fruits of 
scientific progress to human welfare; 

3. Convince the world of the sincerity, practicality, and effectiveness of 
the President’s aerial inspection plan and disarmament proposals; 

4. Continue to counter the aims and tactics of the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy ; 

5. Make available to peoples throughout the world the classics of democ- 
racy; 

6. Explain the beneficial workings of the American economic system; 

7. Present a valid image of the United States, particularly of its spiritual 
and cultural achievements. 

Program materials requested in this estimate for United States Information 
Service operations overseas will support these purposes. 

Of the 1957 increase, 39 percent is for putting into large-scale operation a pro- 
gram for making American books which support Agency purposes available in 
selected counties at 10 to 15 cents each. Pilot projects are being carried out 
in fiscal year 1956 and experience gained will enable the Agency to carry out the 
expanded program in fiscal year 1957. This low-priced book program, operating 
through commercial channels, is the most effective means yet developed for coun- 
tering the flood of books supporting Communist ideology available all over the 
world in English and other languages at nominal prices. 
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Thirty-two percent of the 1957 increase is for exhibits which will be planned, 
designed, constructed, and exhibited to support those United States policies 
which can be explained best by visual and graphic techniques. 

Support of other expanded field activities, including operation of information 
centers, support of binational centers, book translations, presentations, music, 
and English teaching comprise the remaining 29 percent of the increase. 


Summary of requirements by type of expense 


. = ncrease (+) 0; 
956 es ate 57 es ‘ : 
1954 estimate 1957 estimate decrease (.. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1955 actual 


| | 
osi- | 


| tions | Amount 


Posi- Posi- | |p 


| Posi- 
tions | Amount | tions | Amount | tions Amount 


| 


Se ——————— | 


and travel: | | 
1. Personal services and re- | 
lated costs (domestic) 179) $776,015; 183) $964,857) 260/$1, 325, 274 
2. Travel | 25, 851 } 28, 220 | 45, 000 
ttleneneaeelionn 
260) 1,370, 274) 77 


A. Personal services, related costs, | | | | 
| 
} 


Subtotal..............-; 279) 001,806 


183} 993, 077] 


B. Materials not in direct support of | | 
specific country or area pro- | 
grams: | 
1. Union catalog, for infor- | 
mation centers es 22, 000) 25, | a 25, 000 
2. Book reviews, purchase of | 
language richts, etc | 73, 062). ..-- | 2 2... 85, 000) 
8. Review copies of books for | | | 
staff use Bon ca oe 5, 500 ann &, 000) = 8, 900) 
. Review and shipment of | | 
donated materials for 
presentation program | $1,085]... 31, 035) : 35, 000 
. Fine arts research for ex- | | 
hibits program pbhha oaks eta ares - | 25, 000 
§. Packing and shipping . ag 85, 479) __- | 114,005 


Subtotal eed eccinoeke 217, 076) _-. 276, 240 
C. Materials for direct support of | | 
country or area programs: | 
1. Low-priced books__-_-_.-- ee er 170, 000 
2. Exhibits ees er cccsoae 648, 401) - 
3. Information centers_--_--.- iv | 925, 162 
4. Binational centers _____- edited aa 123, 899 
Translations ees 350, 000 | 225,000) - 
6. Presentations aie Acoli 584, 377 528, 142) - 
7. Music Seek ae 32. 879 a 70, 702, - 
8. English teaching oe ay: Ge 116, 950 





Subtotal : .| 2,407, 400) __- 2, 808, 256 


3, 426, 342 ......| 4,077, 573 


EXPLANATION OF ITEMS 


1. Personal services (1957 estimate $1,325,274, increase $360,417). 

This estimate will provide 260 positions for the domestic servicing of the 
overseas program. This is an increase of 77 positions, at a cost of $360,417. It 
represents a 42-percent increase in personnel to carry out a proposed 331-percent 
increase in program. 

The following summary shows the number and percentage of position increases 
related to the various activities of the Service for which they are requested, 
compared with the percentage increase in the program operations of each 
activity. 
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: = am es : 
Number of positions 
1 A ti rit , pivguiane. ao Pi i a ee! re yy 
, — Percent | Percent 
1956 1957 Inerease | position | program 
increase | increase 
Program direction, miscellaneous servicing, and 
ministration... - 53 65 | 12 22 331 
ography 26 34 | 8 31 152 
Centers 42 55 13 31 124 
lations 10 15 5 50 1, 135 
Presentations 9 15 6 66 336 
| sh teaching 6 8 2 33 77 
t M ( i a 4 5 1 25 330 
bits 19 49 30 158 523 
a ON Sas pail gatden antcenecs 14 14 
FI ie itch zs 183 260 77 42 331 
7 Positions for division chiefs and staffs for which no increase is requested. 
7 Low-priced books in foreign languages 
anonase Number | Number of | yp : aE 
Language of titles | copies each lotal copies Amount 
20 35, 000 700, 000 $140, 000 
20 20, 000 400, 000 80, 000 
15 50, 000 750. 000 150, 000 
5 50, 000 250, 000 50, 000 
15 50, 000 750, 000 150, 000 
' 30 50, 000 1, 500, 000 300, 000 
5 50, 000 250, 000 50, 000 
8 50, 000 410), 000 80, 000 
6 50, 000 300, 000 60, 000 
on 56 25, 000 1, 400, 000 280, 000 
kui . 44 25, 000 1, 100, 000 2210, 000 
= 24 25, 000 600, 000 120, 000 
nn) 25. 000 500, 000 100, 000 
40) 25, 000 1, 000, 000 200, 000 
20 25, 000 500, 000 100, 000 
nN) 20 25, 000 500, 000 100, 000 
: 10 15, 000 150, 000 30, 000 
. 10 15, 009 150, 000 30, 000 
I 20 12, 500 250, 000 | 50, 000 
20 12, 500 250, 000 50, 000 
6 0 20), 000 400, 000 | 80, 000 
20 10, 000 200, 000 40, 000 
20 20, 000 400, 000 &0, 000 
20 20, 500 410, 000 82, 000 
Subtotal 13, 110, 000 2, 622, 000 
7 glish 80 Various &, 200, 000 1, 640, 000 
Sa 21, 310, 000 4, 262, 000 
In addition, 96 of the exhibits requested are small dismountable kit exhibits 
on Atoms for Peace costing $4,000 each, which will contain the materials and 
instructions to enable small posts to put them together localiy. Twenty are 
{ United States Science for Peace free-standing photo-panel exhibits at $8,000 
t each ; and 48 are aluminum panel black and white photo exhibits costing $2,500 
each. 
S The exhibits on cultural themes will include loan collections of original art, 
l, free-standing photographic exhibits, aluminum panel photographic exhibits, dis- 
} 


plays of arts and crafts, color photograph murals, and small window-display 
kits, 


The following is a tabulation of exhibits proposed for 1957: 
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Amount 


Number 


931, 000 


Amount 


Number 


Amount 


Num! 


433, 000 | 


Amount 
$300, 000 


Number 
201, 000 | 


» 


Amount 
$100, 000 | 


1 
0 


9 


Number 


J 
~- 
< 


00 with a reactor 


nsional pavilion with several reactors at $150,000 


Atoms for 
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RaApDIO BROADCASTING AND TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Summary of requirements: 
1955 actual $15, 530, 034 
1956 estimate 17, 478, 510 
1957 estimate 24, 148, 000 
Increase or decrease (—) *6, 669, 490 
1 Gross increase $6,708,985 less $34,495 nonrecurring cost for completion of the movement 


of radio broadcasting activity from New York to Washington making net increase of 
$6,669,490. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The broadcasting service includes two principal mass communications media, 
the Agency’s long-established radio activity (Voice of America) and its increas- 
ingly important television program. Consistent with industry experience, each 
medium has a distinctive role in the overseas information program. 

Radio remains the primary medium for reaching mass audiences behind the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains with the truth about American life and policies and 
for “keeping alive the hopes of men and women behind the curtain who yearn 
for freedom.” Direct broadcasts by the Voice of America are delivered pri- 
marily to the curtain countries. About two-thirds of Voice direct programing 
and over three-fourths of Voice transmitter time is aimed at the Soviet Union, 
its European satellites, Red China, and other Asian countries under Communist 
domination. The remainder is directed at areas of the free world. 

Radio is also an important instrument in the USIS country programs. The 
Voice has an important job in assisting the missions by sending package radio 
programs on tapes and disks for use on local radio stations overseas, and by 
filling requests from these local stations and networks for coverage of special 
events. It also services the USIS missions by furnishing program materials, tech- 
nical supplies and equipment for use in radio programs overseas. 

The television arm of the broadcasting service is essentially a supplier of 
of television programs and program materials for broadcast use by USIS over- 
seas. The Service produces original television shows and a regular television 
newsreel, and adapts American television material for overseas use. It also 
provides the USIS posts with production assistance in their local television pro- 
graming efforts. 

The rapid growth of television overseas promises to match in many countries 
the phenomenal expansion of the medium in the United States. This provides a 
new and extremely effective avenue for reaching overseas audiences with our 
message. The United States presently enjoys an enormous competitive advantage 
in overall television know-how, which the Agency proposes to put to full use in 
its programing effort. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES FOR 1957 


The radio and television program planned for 1957 reflects the increased 
emphasis which the Agency has placed on local radio programing overseas and 
the emergence of the highly persuasive medium of television as a major instru- 
ment of the overseas information program. The proposed increase in program 
level in fiscal year 1957 represents principally these new factors in the Agency’s 
radio and television planning. 

Increases in direct broadcasts to Europe will be limited to 214 additional hours 
in kastern European languages. These increases are in line with the results of a 
conference with the State Department on Orbit broadcasts. Increases in direct 
proadeasts to the Far East of 30 minutes in Burmese and 15 in Japanese will 
bring Voice daily originations in these languages to 1 hour each. 

The television program for 1957 is projected at the anticipated minimum level 
necessary to keep pace with a fast-growing industry that has constantly exceeded 
the best forward estimates of its growth here and overseas. It is planned to 
strengthen the regular television newsreel and coverage of special news events; 
to increase the number of originally produced television series; and to increase 
the American television materials acquired and adapted for overseas use. It is 
also planned to make use of indigenous channels for program material outlets 
and to provide the field posts with production assistance in their local television 
programing efforts. 

The increase in facilities operating cost is related to the increase in the 
program level and to replacement of tubes for megawatt transmitters. The 
estimate also reflects the saving to be realized through the continuing program 
of replacing American technicians at the relay bases with qualified local 
employees. 

This estimate emphasizes the established upward trend in direct radio support 
to the field in the form of radio package programs, materials to be used in local 
programing, and supplies and equipment. The increases in package programs are 
particularly significant in the Near East, South Asia and Africa, to tap through 
local radio a large audience not reached through direct broadcasting, and in 
Latin America, to provide program materials tailored to the individual needs 
and interests of specific countries within the framework of regional political 
policy. Provision is also made for distribution of inexpensive hand-operated 
phonograph devices and for prefabricated studios for selected posts for use in 
local radio production activity. 

I. VOA program expenses 

Summary of requirements: 
1955 actual : 305, 853 
1956 estimate : 015, 994 
1957 estimate a 517, 376 
Increase or decrease 


A. Radio program originations (1957 estimate $6,790,648, increase $647,078) .— 
This activity represents the program department of the Voice of America. It 
covers the preparation and production of radio programs in 389 foreign language 
services and English. Of the originations in foreign languages, 2114 hours are 
directed to East and West Europe, 10%4 hours to the Near East, South Asia and 
Africa, and 8% hours to the Far East. English language broadcasts are spaced 
over a 24-hour period and consist of half-hour programs (except for a full 
hour to the Far East), each beamed to one of the 6 major regional target areas. 

VOA program originations also include the activities of the field radio pro- 
graming center at Munich which originates programs in satellite languages 
and Russian for medium- and long-wave transmission to the target areas; and 
the radio packaging center at Cairo, which currently produces package programs 
for transmission from the Courier to the countries of the Arab world. 

The VOA has a small office in Paris which supplies the Voice and the USIS 
missions with program materials upon request, and services indigenous to 
European networks. 

Also included in this activity is VOA’s arrangement for private foreign-lan- 
guage broadcasting, under contract, to specific areas of the world to which the 
Voice does not broadcast. 

Of special significance has been the growing trend toward preparation of Voice 
program materials for original broadcast or local relay overseas, or for use in 
local production overseas, rather than for direct shortwave broadcast from the 
United States. This is reflected in the fact that all VOA programs to Western 
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Eurone are now carried over the local radio networks. It also is shown in the 
considerable volume of preshipped programs, particularly those for direct boad- 
east on the Courier or Colombo facilities. Most important, the emphasis on loca] 
radio overseas is reflected in the sharp upswing in package program materials 
to be supplied to the field. Regular Voice staff produce these package shows: 
however, all other costs for these productions are budgeted for under “Materials 
for direct support of country or area progams.” 

The move of radio activities from New York to Washington was completed in 
December 1954. As of December 31, 1954, there were 181 vacancies in the Wash- 
ington radio staff. By July 1, 1955, this had been reduced to 94 vacancies, prin- 
cipally in the language desk services. While recruitment for these 
has been substantially completed, employment against these positions will aver- 
age only about 6 months in the current fiscal year. The estimates for fiscal 
year 1957 provide funds for full annual cost of these positions, making allowance 
for normal turnover only. As indicated in the explanations of changes which 
follow under the various program divisions, the increased annual requirement for 
this totals $364,630. This is offset by a decrease of $145,911 in the use of over- 
time and outside contract services as a result of full staffing, for a net increase 
of $218,719. 


vacancies 


Daily program schedule by area and language 




















| June 30, | June”30, June 30, Incre — 
| 1955 1956 1957 eee 
| | crease (—) 
EUROPEAN DIVISION 
1 Washington originations: 
Albanian : acne 30 30 Ri 
NNN Soe Re oe dance delet biaegnieienieaibens 30 30 | 30 
re cette - 245 245 | 45 
Czechslovak ss 5 inane ia aes 1:15 1:15 1:45 
PRS GO 20. Ono os oo iss een benaak aoeuaaoe :30 30 | 30 
French 5 ; :30 :30 30 | 
Georgian aiiabialencpedbleaietitos aidieieare ania 230 30 | 30 
German (to Austria)___._-- a oe eee :30 30 | ee 
German (to Germany - _ 1:00 | 1:00 | 1:00 os oo 
Hungarian __-_- pice einai taeeel 1:00 1:00 | 1:30 | i) 
Latvian ar > :30 30 | | 
Lithuanian et case :30 30 | 30 |. 
Polish oe ; a ae = ; ere 1:00 1:00 | 1:30 ) 
Rumanian | 745 45 1:15 
Russian 2:00 2:00 2:00 |. 
Spanish K 30 | = 
Yugoslav -. ; . 1:15 1:15 BUA ieee 
Ukrainian. a : MRSA ee 1:00 1:00 | 1:00 | 
Subtotal J aia 14:30 14:00 16:00 | 2 
2. Munich originations: | | | 
I aac hay cchseesdacpecme detec nua onionacevist ee :30 245 | 245 ‘ 
Estonian ances eS 30 | 30 | 230 | 
ee 30 | 745 | ee acs, 
oS eae ae . ae acre aE ia ei :30 30 
SE nctuadadudbackynuhe hese bnieeeeeeuexs 30 | 30 I Baas ie 
ie tianuaeceswnen e :30 | 745 | 745 | 
Russian _-_ si i telieteliedane aces ieee 30 1:00 | 1:00 
IL oie isc aresdokasateiercnaimadk bontihinmivapuninedanes :30 :30 :30 
2s a iki canadblannbpinnaaeoteanos 3:30 | 4:45 5:15 30) 
SIE I a iencibopsiecrininuriaes isis tolemsaintanetnon 18:00 18:00 21:15 2:3) 
NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA | | 
| | 
1. Washington originations: 
Arabic dtidahian canvdtiadgbidbaet a 1:30 1:00 1:00 
Bengali (East) arith ip sheets teak cart id iainlanichets eae a al pcp ic 2:30 2:30 
I ol cin tsnendaelaatabil mead | 2:30 | 2 :30 DA ha scene 
OGk. oc cose BI IR ELIE EEE DER AED CLE TSTPD. | :30 | 30 :30 ‘ 
ERAS ERE cree rn tee 3 :30 30 :30 
ee SS ee eer ee ee ee | 1:00 1:00 BD Bis fens 
| ik cnehaa ia se ial ieee wits | 2 :30 1 30 | 1 :30 
TUIIIIUND >. = on cuuterensinininin weetenalabtone ometeclaeataensceeinn: 745 :30 | :30 ' 
IE <n bids acieteln parce emmepianenigu wane beens edi . 3:30 30 | i 
at 45:15 44:15 44:15 


Footnotes at end of table. , 
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June 30, June 30, June 30, —— 
1955 956 1957 ee. 
crease (—) 


NEAR EAST, SOUTH ASIA, AND AFRICA—continued 


hipped programs (originated in Washington or | 

ld for direct broadeast on Courier and Colombo 
facilities) 

Arabic 

Bencali (East 

Bengali (West) 

Greek 

(;ujerati 

Hindi__- 

Malavalam 

Persian 

Tamil 

Telecu 

Turkish 

Urdu 


Subtotal 
Tota} Near East 


FAR EAST 

Washington originations: 
Amoy 

Burmese 

Cam! o lian 
Cantonese 
Indonesian 

Japanese 

Korean .. 
Mandarin 

Thai 

Vietnamese 


Total Far East 


rldwide English (from 
Fast Europe 

West Europe : 739 
Near East 730 30 
South Asia : Picea ie det are i 730 :30 
IN I Sn eed ici = 1:00 1:00 
Latin America 730 :30 


Total English_.......... a i 3:30 


: A 3 30 


41:00 


Grand total (daily equivalent). .......---...-..2. 36:30 


wice & week. 
nce a week. 
lays a week. 

‘ Daily equivale:.t. 
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II. Television program 


Summary of requirements: 
1955: actual_........ ; ee a i a a $231, 005 
nn a 677, 553 
1957 estimate________- -_ cee ei aM cae saidsiaeiees tabs oceaceeticaoan 4, 603, 572 
Increase or decrease (—)_....-...-_______- ee ic wiasncwes Cy Oy 


his activity of the Broadcasting Service will emerge as a major program 
in 1957. The program includes a sizable effort in the writing and production 
of original television series specifically conceived for the overseas information 
program. The staff also produces a television newsreel which was being used 
on 30 individual stations or networks in 25 countries at the beginning of fiscal 
year 1956. In addition to the regular newsreel, a steady flow of special events 
footage is shipped to the USIS posts for placement on local stations. Through 
close cooperation with the industry, this staff acquires overseas rights for and 
adapts American television shows for program use overseas. Sound tracks will 
be provided in English where appropriate and in seven or more basic foreign 
languages. Specific assistance will also be given the USIS staffs in their local 
television production efforts. 

The dramatic increase in the level of television activity from $677,000 in fiscal 
year 1956 to $4.6 million in fiscal year 1957 reflects the combined judgment 
of the agency staff and industry executives who generously contributed their time 
to study the problem. The program has the endorsement of the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, through its Television Subcommittee of 
the Broadcast Advisory Committee. 

The television program for fiscal year 1957 is predicated upon certain basic 
facts Which emerge from close review of the worldwide television scene. These 
are, principally : 

Television is the most powerful mass communications medium yet to be 
devised. 

Its enormous and rapid growth throughout the world is a certainty. 

This situation will demand an increased quantity and improved quality 
in agency television materials for overseas use. 

There are a number of factors contributing to the impact of television: 

The combination appeal to the eye, ear and emotions. 

Through movement, the effectiveness of the demonstration process. 

The “in person” teaching approach. 

The possibilities for timeliness of the transmitted idea. 

The combination of these factors resulting in the demanded attention of 
the audience, thus assuring lasting, more convincing impressions. 

So strong is television that it has in its relatively short life actually changed 
the pattern of family life in the United States. There is evidence that it can be 
expected to influence as deeply the social and economic patterns of living abroad. 

The phenomenal growth in television in the United States is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. There are strong signs that comparable development is already 
on the march in some overseas nations. For example, today, Western Germany 
Television, with 260,000 TV receivers and in its third television growing year, 
is developing audience increases at the rate of 10 percent per month—120 percent 
for the year. The 1954-55 annual report and accounts of the British Broad- 
casting Corp. shows an increase in paid licenses exclusively for television of 
41 percent for the year and for combination radio-TV licenses of 14 percent. 

These are not unique instances. They are only the forerunners of the repeated 
pattern in country after country in the free world with the advent of television. 
Best available estimates indicate that in fiscal year 1957 the agency’s television 
operation may be requested to service as many as 353 TV stations in 49 countries 
of the free world. 

This would entail an increase of more than 400 percent in terms of stations, 
and more than 65 percent in terms of countries. Moreover, if effectiveness of 
the agency’s television programing is to be further enhanced, it must be recog- 
nized that: 

The world over, the number of hours of televasting will increase, station 
by station, and thus, the opportunity for placing more television pro- 
gram hours supplied by the Agency will increase. 

The selectiveness of audience tastes will increase as television programing 
fare improves. Better television programs in more primary languages are 
indicated to advance our position. 


72241—_56—_—-17 
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Competition will increase as other countries, both in the free and Com- 
munist worlds, strive for foreign television programing recognition. This is 
an added pressure on agency television programing. 

The 1957 television program is designed to take full advantage of and further 
advance the world leadership of the United States in the television field. The 
proposed program is summarized as follows: 


Increase (+ 


4 2 
1956 estimate decrease (- 


1957 estimate 


Summary of requirements —— 


| 
Posi- | 
tions | 


Amount Amoun 


tions tions 


: | P 
(a) Newsreel_-__-_- Rs — a $130, 000 $494, 000 | ---- $364, 000 


(b) Special events =i ao 37, 500 3 122, 500 | - 85, 000 
(c) Acquired and adapted progr: ams ; hat aencen 4, 875 720, 655 | -. 715, 780 
(d) Original productions eee sod | 249, 500 ..--| 2,576,000 : 2, 326, 500 
(€) Special projects (unattributed) 30, 000 " 100, 000 70, 000 
(f) Field production service : ; : 51, O85 : 177, 068 |_- 125, 983 
(g) Travel : 10, 037 ; 39, 488 | _- 29, 451 
(h) Personal services : ; 29 164, 556 5¢ 373, 861 ‘ 209, 305 


———- — -——_— 


| 

| 

he »S Posi- | 
2 sosi- Amount 

| 

| 


Total- ae rs natn _ 2 677, 553 5 4, 603, 572 | : 3, 926, 019 


III. Materials for direct support of country or area programs 


Summary of requirements : 
1955 actual $5438, 243 
1956 estimate 750, 468 
1957 estimate 1, 967, 052 
Increase or decrease (—) sy : 1, 216, 584 


This activity covers the cost of producing and distributing radio-package 
programs for placement by overseas posts. It includes the print and shipping 
cost of television programs and program materials supplied the field, but does 
not include any other TV costs, such as production and language version costs, 
which are shown under the heading “Television program.” It also covers the 
cost of technical supplies and equipment furnished by the Broadcasting Service 
to the posts for their use in preparing locally produced programs. No personal 
services costs are included in this section of the budget, since the employees 
who administer the activity are part of the various VOA program divisions. 
A summary of services by area is shown in the following schedule: 


IV. Move of radio activities to Washington 


Summary of requirements: 
1955 actual a ; _. $449, 933 
1956 estims 34, 495 
1957 


The move of the broadcasting service from New York to Washington was 
authorized by Public Law 207, the Appropriation Act for 1954. The transfer 
of people was completed by December 31, 1954. In fiscal year 1956 there will 
be costs, estimated at $34,459, for transportation of household goods of those 
employees who transferred to Washington in calendar year 1954, but deferred 


transfer of their effects until their living arrangements in Washington were 
determined. 


PROGRAM DIRECTION AND APPRAISAL 


This activity includes the Office of the Director, Assistant Directors for geo 
graphic areas, and the Offices of Policy and Programs, Research and Intelligence, 
and Private Cooperation. The summary of requirements and detailed justifica- 
tion for each office follows: 
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Summary of requirements by office 


j oie Increase (+) o1 
OFF an ¢ 046 e f > 95 a ‘ 
1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate decrease (—) 


Office ~— —— 


Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
: A m¢ . Amoun Amount 
tions Amount tions Amount ) 


tions tions Amount 


Office of the Director- , 13 $109, 699 13 $137, 300 13 $137, 300 
Assistant Directors for geographic 
sreas. -.-- icon sf 20 205, 645 242, 900 21 242, 900 
Office of Policy and Programs. - 8&8 609, 431 YE 795, 400 95 795, 400 ae 
Office of Research and Intelligence 100 708, 035 26 901, 200 126 , 033, 100 $131, 900 
Office of Private Cooperation - 21 179, 158 230, 100 25 291, 300 61, 200 


Total__- 242 | 1,811, 968 2, 306, 900 280 | 2, 500, 000 193, 100 
aie 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Director and his Deputy are responsible for overall planning and direction 
of the programs administered by the United States Information Agency under 
authority of the United States Information and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, as amended, Reorganization Plan No. 8 of 1953, and Executive Order 10477 
of August 1, 1953. 


Summary of requirements 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate | _Jmcrease on 
| decrease ( 


Item of expense - 


i 

| 

Posi- Posi- Posi- Pos 
= Amount SI} Amount | 7,°5" | Amount | 7.°S! 


tions tions tions | ° tions | “Mount 


| | 
Personal services and related costs 3 $97, 686 13 | $119, 400 3 | $119, 400 
rravel (administrative) 9, 725 11, 900 11, 900 
Travel {attendance at meetings) 2, 288 6, 000 6, 000 


Total_. <a ; 699 7 137, 300 3 137, 300 


ASSISTANT DIRECTORS FOR GEOGRAPHIC AREAS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Each of the four area assistant directors functions as the personal representa- 
tive of the Director in directing, coordinating, and supervising Agency activities 
pertaining to his assigned geographic area. Each area assistant director spends 
substantial periods of time overseas providing on-site guidance and assistance 
to publie affairs officers under his direction. With the authority of the Director, 
each area assistant director guides media servicing of country programs in his 
assigned area and coordinates activities carried out in the various headquarters 
elements of the Agency in support of overseas operations. 


Summary of requirements 


1956 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate Increase or 
decrease ( 
Item of expense — — — 


Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- 
tions Amount tons Amount tans Amount tone A mount 


nal services and related costs 20 | $166,171 21 | $191, 500 21 | $191, 500 
| 39, 474 51, 400 51, 400 


20 205, 645 21 242, 900 242, 900 
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OFFICE OF POLICY AND PROGRAMS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Policy and Programs develops, coordinates, and issues Agency 
foreign information policy and program guidance. 

This Office is responsible for obtaining national and foreign policy from the 
Department of State and the National Security Council; and for receiving and 
coordinating action on requests from other Government agencies for informa- 
tion program support to be given by the Agency to their overseas operations. 
This Office also assists the Director in advising the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Public Affairs of international information considerations which should enter 
into foreign-policy decisions. 

Policy and program instructions are developed and issued by this Office for the 
contre! of content and emphasis in information materials produced by the media 
services and overseas posts of the Agency. 

The Office recommends action on country plans proposed by the missions over- 
seas and reappraises such plans as necessary during the year. This Office is 
responsible for programs planning which will (a) provide the necessary sense 
of direction and proportion to the operations of the Agency as a whole; ()) 
provide for the selection of ideas and events for special emphasis and interpre 
tation to overseas audiences; (c) provide a basis for distributing Agency re- 
sources to cover the most essential needs; and (d) establish appropriate levels 
of country programs and media support. 

The Assistant Director for Policy and Programs is the Director’s alternate at 
meetings of the Operations Coordinating Board of the National Security Council 
Officers on his staff serve as Agency representatives on working groups and 
panels of the National Security Council and the Operations Coordinating Board 
established to plan national policies and to coordinate their execution. 


Summary of requirements 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate | Increase (+ 


| decrease ( 
Item of expense icieeisaiememameaanes rare - 

i : 2 

Posi- | Posi- 

Amot ; Amount | ;.”" : 

Amount | tions | Amount | tions | tions 


| Posi- 


Amount Amount 


-| i-——|— 
Personal services and related costs 88 $589, 181 95 | $760, 700 | 95 | $760, 700 
Travel pitedoe | : 20, 250 | 34,700 | 34,700 


88 | 609,431 | 95 | 795, 400 | 95 | 795, 400 


OFFICE OF RESEARCH AND INTELLIGENCE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


This Office provides the Agency with intelligence reports and estimates upon 
which both headquarters and field can base policy and program decisions, and 
with unclassified documentation, primarily concerning Communist activities, 
for use in the Agency’s output. 

The specific functions of the Office of Research and Intelligence are to: (1) 
systematically follow, analyze, and interpret Communist propaganda activities 
(b) alert the Agency to significant developments overseas; (c) estimate and 
follow trends in public opinion in foreign countries; (d) cooperate with field 
staffs in studying forces influencing foreign public opinion, particularly the impact 
of the various media of communications; (e) gather specialized information 
to aid the Agency both at home and in the field in estimating the effect of specific 
United States Information Service prograws; (f) negotiate and supervise con 
tracts with private research organizations for projects which supplement the 
intelligence materials available from Government and other sources: and (/) 
provide the Agency’s reference services and maintain intelligence files. 
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Summary of requirements 


| 
Increase (+) or 





| 1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate : 
decrease (—) 
Item of expense fe eee eatee aon 

| Posi- Posi- Posi- Posi- ‘i 

tions Amount tions Amount tons Amount tions Amount 
Personal services and related costs.__| 100 | $503, 741 126 | $677, 000 126 | $756, 800 $79, 800 

ivel | 18, 201 13, 300 13, 300 
Research funds | 186, 093 210, 900 263, 000 52, 100 
Total | 100 | 708,035 |) 126 901, 200 126 |1, 033, 100 131, 900 


OFFICE OF PRIVATE COOPERATION 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


This Office plans, stimulates, guides, and coordinates efforts of the Agency 

obtain the fullest possible use of contributed services and facilities of non 
governmental agencies and groups in furthering Agency objectives. Experience 
has demonstrated that expenditure of a small budget for Government encourage- 
pent of private cooperation and voluntary participation produces a substantial 
giin to the Government in privately financed projects augmenting those under 
taken by the Agency. 

To date, approximately 1,200 participating groups have completed more than 
1.800 programs of 1 or more projects. Among the programs undertaken by 
private organizations are “unofficial ambassador” orientation of American tour- 
sts: community participation through affiliations and exchanges with cities and 

us overseas; university participation exchanges of materials and informa- 
with edneational institutions overseas; letter writing campaigns; magazine 

d book-collection programs; and distribution of technical and industrial know 
w pamphlets sent overseas. 


Summary of requirements 


| 1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate Incr me NT 7 Oo 
decreas 
Item of expense | 
| Posi Posi- Posi- Pos 

I Amount mount 

tons Amount tions Amount tions | *™ou sane A moun 
nal services and related costs 21 | $145,179 21 | $160, 100 25 | $187, 800 4 $27, 700 
el — eee 10, 531 20, 000 28, 500 8, 500 
P ram expenses ae 23, 448 50, 000 75, 000 25, 000 
a i ee ee aia 21 179, 158 21 230, 100 25 291, 300 4 61, 200 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT 


This activity includes the Office of the General Counsel, the Executive Secre- 

riat, the Public Information Staff, the Secretariat for the United States 
Advisory Commission on Information, the Office of Security, and the Office of 
Administration. 
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Summary of requirements by office 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate | Ierease (+ 


decrease 
O ffice ——$$ | —$—$_____—_ —__—_-—__— 


Posi- 


Posi- osi- osi- 
Amount | P°Si-' amount | P° one 
tions 


tions tions tions | A™ount Amount 


Office of the General Counsel. _____ 17 | $118, 741 $131, 600 17 | $131, 600 
Executive Secretariat. a 10 46, 072 1 60, 500 11 60, 500 
Public information staff 24 165, 436 2 181, 800 | 181,800 
J, S. Advisory Commission on In- | 
formation, secretariat 5 23, 701 3 
Office of Security > 1, 125, 825 5 1: 
Office of Administration. _- a | 5 |3, 601, 117 89 (3,77 


, 800 76, 900 
, 400 | 806, 900 
, 260 14, 493, 300 


Total ‘ | 617 |5, 080, 892 4,899,360 | 631 |5, 751,000 


OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 

The Office of the General Counsel conducts the legal affairs and congres 
sional relations of the Agency. 

This office advises the Director and other Agency officials on the meaning and 
intent of laws, executive orders, international agreements, and decisions of 
law which affect the Agency's operations; on the logal authority available to 
them (including limitations thereon); and on legal implications of proposed 
courses of action. 

The Office of the General Counsel assists in the drafting of proposed legisla- 
tion, executive orders, regulations, contracts, leases, and other legal documents, 
and is responsible for the legal sufficiency and propriety of such documents. 

The General Counsel supplements the personal relations of the Director with 
the Congress and assures that the Office maintains continuing liaison for the 
Agency with the members of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


Summary of requirements 


— - = Increase (+ 
¢ artis ‘ . ate ( > ate 
1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate decrease 
Item of expense —- ________— a 


= Pant. Posi- 
osi-} 4 mount | P°Si-) 4 mount Amount 


. : Amount 
ions | tions | ons tions 


Personal services and related costs_.- 17 | $113, 435 17 | $125, 300 $125, 300 
Travel | 5, 306 Os 6, 300 | 


OB acne ies eee Soe eee "| ah, 708 | 17 | 131,600 131, 600 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Executive Secretariat, acting in a staff capacity, controls the ilow of com- 
munications and documents requiring the attention of the Director and Deputy 
Director of the Agency. It reviews material prepared for the signature or 
approval of the Director and Deputy Director, and all communications to field 
posts, assuring proper clearances, conformance of content with policy and pro- 
gram objectives, and continuity with past actions. It assigns action responsi- 
bility on materials sent to the Director and maintains controls for followup on 
action assignments. It prepares daily briefs and digests of informational mate- 
rials for the Director and other agency officials and drafts letters and communi- 
cations for the Director and the Deputy Director. 
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Summary of requirements 


| | 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate Increase Nines 
| | decrease (—) 
Item of expense [-———- |-———-- ee aie 
Posi-| Posi- 
i AMC AI Amot J 
tions | Amount | tions | Amount | tions | AMount | tigng| Amount 











| Posi- Posi- 
! 
} 
| 


Personal services and related costs... 10 | $46, 072 | ll $60, 500 ll $60, 500 |. es 5 ao 


PUBLIC INFORMATION STAFE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The public information staff services the domestic information requests of 
the general public, of the press, radio and television, and of publishing houses 
and private organizations. In carrying out these functions, the staff serves as 
adviser to the Director on public relations matters; supervises arrangements 
for speeches ; prepares informative articles; arranges domestic exhibits ; answers 
press and other public inquiries; furnishes information on the activities of the 
agency as requested; and provides liaison with foreign journalists located in 
the United States. This staff has responsibility for preparation of the agency’s 
semiannual report to the Congress. 


Summary of requirements 


Increase (+) or 








1955 actual | 1956 estimate 1957 estimate vent 
decrease ( 
Item of expense Pena 
| 
Posi- | Posi- Posi- Posi- 
101 d t 
tions | Amount tions Amount ania Amount fie A moun 
Personal services and related costs__- 24 $146,508 | 23 | $157,100 23 | $157, 100 
RUAUGR> nccmunosn Mak ncben nko aliens 589 |..-- 2, 000 2, 000 
go eee eer 18, 339 22, 700 22, 700 ' 
a tase ates eed neice saailiasaaaaial 
RT eicceiasise cranicietiiaces hisses 24 | 165, 436 23 181, 800 23 ON iB ncwdckatwdenccas 


| 
UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INFORMATION, SECRETARIAT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Members of the United States Advisory Commission on Information are 
appointed by the President under authority of the United States Information 
and Edueational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. Two advisory committees— 
the Broadcast Advisory Committee and the Committee on Books Abroad—have 
been established under authority of section 601 (b) of the act, which permits 
“such advisory committees as the [Director] may decide to be of assistance in 
formulating his policies for carrying out the purposes of this act.” 

A secretariat has been established in the Agency to provide necessary assist- 
ance for the Commission, as authorized by section 602 (1) of the act. The secre- 
tariat gathers and maintains program materials for use by the Commission 
in appraising effectiveness of operations and making recommendations to the 
Director and to the Congress. The secretariat also assists in the preparation 
of the Commission’s quarterly reports to the Director of the Agency and semi- 
annual reports to the Congress required by the act and provides secretariat serv- 
ices for Commission and committee meetings. 

Secretariat personnel are on the rolls of the Agency as regular full-time em- 
ployees. Members of the Commission and the committees serve without com- 
pensation and are not shown in the staffing. 
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Summary of requirements 


1955 actual 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate | crease (+) o 
decrease 
Item of expense Se ees eee TS 


| | 
Posi- | Posi- | Posi- 
: ; Am Amot 

tions | Amount tions Amount tions 


Posi- 


tions Amount 


Amount 


Personal services and related costs 5 | $21,833 | 7| $24, 200 | 8 | $59, 900 
Travel ’ : siewees sonnel 1, 868 10, 600 ; 17, 000 


Total__- . 5 | 23, 701 34, 800 76, 900 


OFFICE OF SECURITY 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Office of Security is responsible for the direction and execution of 
security operations of the Agency, and represents the Director in interagency 
relationships on security and investigative matters. 

The Office develops and maintains standards and provides supervision for «al! 
phases of physical and documentary security. It utilizes reports of field in 
vestigations conducted by the Civil Service Commission and the Federal Bure: 
of Investigation to evaluate and determine the security of applicants for « 
ployment in the Agency, makes investigations and recommendations on cuses 
where employee security has been questioned, and conducts internal investiga 
tions as requested by the Director or other authorized officials. 


Summary of requirements 


| 
| | 


| Increase 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 
| decrease 


Item of expense 


Posi- Posi- | Posi- 
mount mount n 
tions | A™ount | pions | A™Mount | y;5,<| Amount 


Personal services and related costs 76 $383, 652 57 | $360, 200 57 | $360, 200 
Travel 11, 908 10, 700 10, 700 
pecurity investigations 730, 265 441, 500 436, 000 


Total 76 (1, 125,825 5 712, 400 57 806, 900 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Assistant Director for Administration is responsible to the Director for 
effective management and administration in the United States Informatio: 
Agency to meet the requirements of program planning and execution. He is 
the principal adviser to the Director on program matters from the standpoin! 
of administrative feasibility and availability in use of resources. Under th 
Assistant Director’s supervision, the Office of Administration conducts fer the 
Agency as a whole such central administrative activities as inspection, budget 
fiscal, audit, management, personnel, training, and general administrative ser 
ices. The Office also establishes and maintains arrangements with the Depart 
ment of State for reimbursable administrative support services to the Agency's 
operations throughout the world. 

Organizationally, the Office of Administration includes the immediate office of 
the Assistant Director, the Inspection Staff, the Management Division, the Budget 
Division, the Finance Division, the Personnel Management Division, and the 
Administrative Service Division. 
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Summary of requirements 


1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate ——— 7 
aecTease (— 
Item of expense 
Posi- Posi- Posi- . Posi- 
| tion Amount tion Amount tion Amount tinn Amount 
services and related 
485 ($2, 610, 556 489 | $2, 694, 150 515 |$2, 813, 000 26 $118, 850 
] 78, 607 125, 900 125, 900 
t tuinment in the United 
tes 648 1, 000 1, 000 
tive awards 2, 487 5, OOO 5, 000 
ng film expenses 1, 535 25, 000 25, 000 
ency planning expenses 11, 041 50, OOO 373, 400 323, 400 
alterations, Walker- 
Bldg 145, 164 
iministrative nonsalary 
ses 751, O79 877, 210 1, 150, 004 272, 790 
otal {85 3. 601, 117 {84 3. 778, 260 515 4, 493. 300 26 715. 040 


\DMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT (REIMBURSEMENT TO THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE) 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


the estimate for this activity covers funds necessary for reimbursement to 
the Department of State (1) for administrative services to the Agency's opera 
tions at overseas posts; and (2) for certain administrative services in the 
lnited States. 
Overseas administrative support 


\dministrative sections of Department of State overseas establishments pro 
vide administrative services to the Agency's staffs and program operations at 

dividual posts; to the overseas radio relay bases and programing centers; and 

media extensions overseas. Not all services are provided at all posts, but a 

iXimum list includes: overseas personnel operations; local personnel and 
physical security services: rental, alteration, repair and maintenance of shared 
building space, and provision of Government-owned or leased quarters; pay 

lling of overseas employees; maintenance of overseas fiscal records and ac- 

mts; submission of fiscal and other reports; assistance on preparation of 
budget estimates; local procurement, contracting and property management ; 
communications services; maintenance and operation of motor pools; garage 
services for USUS mobile equipment; warehousing and provision of administra- 
tive supplies and materials: warehousing of program materials and equipment ; 
cleaning and other cnstodial services; and other servicing facilities required 
in support of the Agency's overseas program operations. 


Support services in the United States 


The Agency has reimbursable arrangements with the Department of State 
for provision of certain specialized support services in the United States to the 
headquarters staff of the Agency, and to backstop overseas support operations. 
These specialized services include: telegraph and cryptographic operations; 
indgetary management and accounting for administrative support funds; head- 
quarters direction of overseas fiscal support operations; translating and in- 
terpreting services; graphics services; specified printing and reproduction serv- 
ices: diplomatic mail services, including interbuilding deliveries of mail in 
Washington: overseas shipments of official materials and employees’ household 
goods and effects; stateside procurement of administrative materials and equip- 
ment used overseas ; telephone switchboard services for the Agency's Washington 
personnel (excluding those located in the Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Temporary R= buildings): training facilities available through the Foreign 
Service Institute: medical and emergency room services and immunizations; 
and headquarters management of administrative support provided to the 
Agency's overseas posts. 
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Summary of requirements 


1 
1955 1956 aol eo 
: . | aecrease 
actual estimate estimate gx : 


Reimbursement for support services overseas operations | $8, 915,634 | $9,335, 500 $10, 410, 000 $1, 074 
Reimbursement for support services, in the United 
States ; aan 809, 064 838, 491 920, 000 81, 509 


, OK 


Total reimbursements for administrative support 9, 724,698 | 10, 173, 991 | 11: 330, 000 
Deduct support for the exchange of persons program. - - 502, 416 —412 2, 265 —457, 000 


Net reimbursement for support of U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency operations .-| 9, 222, 282 9, 761, 726 | 10, 873,000 


Overseas administrative support 


Increase 
or at 
crease 


1956 esti- 1957 esti- 


955 actus 
1955 actual mate mate 


Reimbursement for 
(a) Support for USIS overseas operations 
American Republics $756, 684 $780, 000 $975. 000 $195, 
Europe 3, 453,139 | 3,505,000 | 3,600, 000 OF 
Far East 1. 654, 903 "750, 000 "245,000 
Near East 1, 293, 659 , 400,000 | 1,605, 000 5 


Subtotal, support for USIS missions __-- 7, 158, 385 435, 000 8, 025, 000 500. 000 
Support of overseas radio operations 500, 498 550, 000 560, 000 
Support of overseas press operations 189, 151 200, 000 290, 000 
Support of overseas motion-picture operations 

(Paris) 31, 000 
Diplomatic mail and courier services 288, 300 300, 100, 000 | 
Training and medical services, transfer, and 

home-leave travel of administrative support 

personnel ; 748, 300 850, 5 935, 000 84, 5K 


10. 000 
90, OOD 


Total overseas administrative support 8, 915, 634 9, 335, & 10, 410, 000 1, 074, 50 


Administrative support in the United States—By major servicing requirement 


. 956 esti- GAT est 
Servicing requirement l aoe 1957 ¢ 


Administrative support personal services (in the United States): 

rranslating and interpreting services _ = i ; a $76, $76, 800 
Telegraphic and cryptographic services_ - ae : Pee a Of, : 110, 000 
Diplomatic mail services eee piddebiie : wh ia ' 40, 000 
Statistical tab-run services_-. eee : ‘ 7 10, 5X 
Switchboard services en : s ee Se L 25, 000 
Records servicing operations _ -- Casita seid edb does ‘ ‘ panearae 28, § 28, 900) 
Freight forwarding and dispatch services : . ee 39, ¢ 49, 104 
Graphics services. _- a : piiplnamiaas 2, 52, 600 
United States proc urement of administrative supplies i eee ;, 30, 000 
Reproduction services EM soca »é 7, 500 
Editorial services (Foreign Service List and Biographic Register) __. es : 4, 700) 
Personnel services for support personnel, and medical services 800 
Institute training for Agency personnel ca =e 42, 2, 100 
Budget backstop of support services___- i : : senate 12, 400 
Fiscal backstop of support services aie aS a 22, 22, 400 
Security operations for support personnel bad 6 > | , 200 
Postmanagement backstop of overseas support services ee 52, < 52, 300 

Subtotal administrative support personal services (in the United States 5, 300 


Administrative support nonsalary items (in the United States): 

United States travel (recruitment of American aupport personnel) 

Telegraphic and tabulating equipment rental__- , 300 
Contractual costs for translating -- datele , 000 
Contractual costs for training 7 : as . sae 10, 000 
Telephone switchboard and lines, and service bills____- f amis 90, 000 
Graphics and reproduction supplies. - - - 37, 091 
Printing costs (Foreign Service List and Biogr: aphie Register) 5, 300 | 
Nonsalary expenses for domestic support personnel 40, 400 


Subtotal administrative support nonsalary items (in the United States) --- 


Total reimbursement for support services (in the United States) 
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U. S. INFoRMATION AGENCY (AND PREDECESSOR AGENCIES) 


Operating funds fiscal years 1949-57 


| ; 
Information 


International | Activities Information Total U. 8 
Information | Government Activities Information | Total U.S. 
Fiseal year ! Administration | in occupied Mutual Agency Information 
(ITA) and pred- areas—Ger- | Security predecessor Agency 


} ecessor agencies | many and Agency (MSA) agencies 
| Austria (GOA) 





a ees } $25, 200, 000 (3) (3) $25, 200, 000 
PC ae a } 30, 225, 000 | (3) | $9, 242, 000 39, 467, 000 
: 60, 731, 350 | $51, 615, 018 19, 095, 000 131, 441, 368 
a 78, 607, 700 | 51, 569, 016 20, 284,000 | 150, 460, 716 

dame 75, 252, 884 | 28, 789, 507 18, 699, 987 | 122, 742,378 | _- i 

| [59, 690, 000] [17, 727, 000) [6, 800, 000) | oe $84, 217, 000 

| : Sia deReRCe ec cmb odkeka ; ; 79, 599, 000 

| 87, 406, 630 

timate) | ‘ soak ‘ aie 135, 000, 000 


' 
S. Information Agency established Aug. 1, 1953, Reorganization Plan No. 8 Activities shown 
itely fiseal years 1949 through 1953 are those transferred to U. S. Information Agency under Reorgani- 
Plan 8; amounts shown 1949-53 include foreign currencies used without dollar reimbursement. 
il year 1949 for International Information Administration is first full fiscal year activities conducted 
er Publie Law 402, Smith-Mundt Act. 
Not available. 
Funds bracketed fiscal year 1954 are amounts transferred during fiscal year 1954 tonew U.S. Information 
Funds shown for Mutual Security Agency (MSA) fiscal year 1954 include $800,000 transferred in 
reh 1954 
{mount includes $2,300,000 transferred from mutual security funds in February and May 1955, 
{mount includes anticipated supplemental appropriation of $2,070,000 for pay act costs provided by 
Law 94 


GENERAL STATEMENT 












Mr. Srreipert. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that I wish to file 
for the record, with your permission, and I would appreciate the op- 
portunity of supplementing it orally. 

Senator JoHNson. Please proceed. Are you going to read your 
statement ¢ 

Mr. Strerpert. No; I won't read the statement. I would like to 
comment on it orally. 

Senator JoHNnson. Without objection the statement will be incor- 
porated in the record at this point. 

You may proceed in your own way. 

Senator Green. That is not in substitution of the record of his oral 
testimony, is it ¢ 

Senator Jonnson. He wants to file a written statement for the rec- 
ord and testify orally. 

Senator Green. Yes. Both will be in the record ? 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. Yes; everything will be in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, UNITED STATES INFORMATION 
AGENCY 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the United States Information 
\gency budget for 1957 is founded on a thorough reexamination of the role of 
the Agency in the light of the changed Soviet tactics. 

It is based upon the estimate of our Government that the Soviets have shifted 
from violence and military threat to intensified action in the diplomatic, eco- 
nomic and psychological fields. 

It takes account of our Government’s belief that this is a tactical shift and that 
the underlying aim of imperalistic communism remains the same as before—the 
eventual triumph of world communism over democracy and capitalism. 
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In recent months Nikita Khrushchev, Secretary General of the Communist 
larty of the Soviet Union, has repeatedly proclaimed the inevitable triumph of 
communism. Intense activity along diplomatic, economic, and psychologica) 
lines is designed to achieve this objective. 

President Eisenhower said in his 1956 state of the Union message: “Com 
munist tactics against the free nations have shifted in emphasis from reliance 
on violence and the threat of violence to reliance on division, enticement, and 
duplicity. We must be well prepared to meet the current tactics which posi 
a dangerous though less obvious threat.” 

Being well prepared includes being well prepared on the information front 
Division, enticement, and duplicity must be unmasked and exposed and must be 
countered by positive, convincing expositions of American, as well as free world, 
ideals and objectives. 

The threat to us is in some respects new and in other respects sharpened as 
compared with 1 year ago. It is delineated by recent developments which als: 
cast their shadows before them. These include: 

1. Soviet information budget.—The new Soviet budget reveals a percentag 
increase under “Social and cultural activities” the same as the decrease in th; 
military budget. The Soviets’ own description of this heading, “Social and cu 
tural activities,’ shows that it embraces their propaganda activities. 

The significance of this shift is emphasized still more by the fact that in actu 
money the increase in the above heading is 5 billion rubles more than the decreas; 
in the military budget. The official rate of exchange is 4 rubles to the dollar 
The figures are: 

Military budget, 1955, 112.1 billion rubles: 1956, 102.5 billion; decrease 9.6 bi 
lion, or nearly 10 percent. Social and cultural activities budget, 1955, 146.7 bil 
lion ; 1956, 161.2 billion ; increase, 14.5 billion, or 10 percent. 

2. Soviet visits of state-—History has probably never recorded so intensive : 
series of visits by Government heads as those registered in the last 12 months t 
the U.S. S. R. and by Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

They have visited the leaders of Yugoslavia, India, Burma, Afghanistan, and 
Great Britain. They have received visits from Nehru of India, U Nu of Burma, 
Adenauer of Germany, and most of the Scandinavian prime ministers and foreign 
ministers. In the next few weeks they will play host to Tito of Yugoslavia and 
the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of France. At some time in the future 
they will probably visit West Germany to return the visit of Chancellor Adenauer 
and also receive a return visit from Prime Minister Eden. They are undoubted! 
working on many more such visits to and fro throughout fiscal year 1957. 

Of direct concern to us in the information field is the fact that these visits 
hy the Soviet rulers are not designed solely, or even primarily. to influence th: 
leaders of other States. Bulganin and Khrushchev—particularly the latter—have 
given clear proof that their purpose is te influence peoples. They seek a mini 
mum of official contact with foreign leaders behind closed doors as compared wit! 
a maximum of public contact with foreign peoples. 

It is of prime import that the first state visit ever made to a non-Communisi 
country by a prime minister of the Soviet Union was that of Bulganin and 
Khrushchev to South Asia. That visit graphically illustrated the Communist 
aim to win over the hundreds of millions of neutralist people in the newl) 
independent conntries. 

3. Communist economic offers.—The visits just referred to revealed another 
facet of the Soviet new offensive of particular concern to us in the information 
field. This embraces dramatic, highly publicized offers of economic aid or 
exchange. 

Just as the Bulganin-Khrushchev visits were directed more toward peoples than 
toward leaders, so their economic offers are directed more toward publicity impact 
than toward economic effect. For example, the Soviet rulers agreed to erect in 
Rangoon, capital of Burma, a sports stadium, a convention hall, a hospital, and 
a hotel. It is not too difficult to estimate the enormous public relations effect 
of these projects. 

The Soviets now have exportable surpluses of weapons and some industrial 
equipment. They are willing to offer or exchange this where it will produce 
the kind of imnact they want. 

They used Czechoslovakia to furnish arms to Egypt, thus sharpening tension 
in the Middle East. 

They are eager, as Bulganin said, to increase and open up new economic re 
lations with Latin American countries, which will bring the Soviet bloc more 
strongly into the Western Hemisphere. 
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1. Soviet overtures to social-democratic parties—The recent 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union dramatically outlined the intent 
of the Soviet rulers to aline Communist parties with social-democratic parties 
and left wing groups in many countries. Their aim is thus to encourage “pop- 
niar front” movements. These would link the Communist parties with other 
nolitical parties in a coalition government so as eventually to win possession of 
the Government. 

History of the satellite countries has shown that the admission of the Com- 
munist Party into such a united front has resulted in a Communist government. 
And this, of course, means the elimination of all other parties. 

One of our information tasks is to show that this is so, and to unmask the 
Communist maneuvers toward this end. 

Communist actions and words indicate clearly that their propaganda ob- 
ectives basically are three: 

1. To prove that the Soviets are the only true proponents of peace.—Con 

ince other peoples that only by following the lead of the Soviet government can 
they really obtain peace. 

» To prove that communism is the wave of the future-—Convince other peo- 
ples that the triumph of communism over democracy and capitalism is inevit- 
able. Make them want to climb aboard this bandwagon before it is too late. 

3. To divide the nations of the free world one from another.—Create dissen- 
sion, stir up old antagonisms, sharpen competition into conflict. Force the dis- 
solution of the collective security pacts of the free world: NATO, SEATO, 
the Rio Pact, and the Baghdad Pact. Compel the United States to give up its 
NATO bases and to withdraw from Europe. 


UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


The Soviet shift of tactics and the objectives they are patently following, both 
short-range and long-range, pose for the United States a most difficult problem. 
One of the essential means of meeting it is an aggressive psychological program 
mounted on adequate resources. The actions of our Government and the ideals 
of our people must be made clear to other peoples if they are to be fulfilled. 

Comprehensive programs of information action are required to counter the 
three Soviet objectives mentioned above. 

1. The United States must use all the psychological means at its command to 
convince other peoples that this Nation and other nations of the free world 
sincerely strive for peace with freedom and justice—Peace can be gained by 
peaceful change. The Soviets must agree to settle those basic issues without 
which true peace is impossible—the reunification of Germany, European security, 
disarmament, and the independence of the satellite countries. 
the Far East must likewise be settled. 

The new United States Information Agency budget calls for three major in- 
formation campaigns to demonstrate the peaceful intentions of the American 
people and Government : 

(a) Mutual inspection for peace.—President Eisenhower's plan for reciprocal 
ierial reconnaissance and for an exchange of military information must be made 
knawn to the world as the first step toward disarmament and peace. Our in- 
formation task is to show that, along with ground inspection, it will help prevent 
surprise attack and therefore lead to confidence and progressive arms reductions. 

Negotiation has thus far failed to induce Soviet acceptance, but a world public 
opinion convinced of the validity of the proposal will either require the Soviets 
to agree to it or reveal them as opponents of peace. 

b) Atoms for peace.—Specific actions taken during 1955 and plans for 1956 
ind 1957, such as bilateral agreements, provision of research reactors, extension 
of atomic training, and formation of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
sive us more opportunity then ever to demonstrate the tremendous portent of 
President Eisenhower’s proposal for the peaceful use of atomic energy. This 
theme has had a powerful impact on world opinion and has put the Soviet Union 
on the defensive. It can be further expanded. 

(c) United States science for peace——-The Agency has planned a campaign 
connected with United States participation in the International Geophysical Year 
Which opens July 1, 1956, so as to emphasize to the world the contributions of 
\merican science for peaceful purposes. Large-scale scientific activities, some 
to be tried for the first time, will be undertaken, including earth satellites, 
Antaretic and Arctic expeditions, cosmic ray observations. Our task is to show 
that the United States intends these projects for the benefit of all mankind. 


Basic issues in 
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2. The United States must convince other peoples that democracy and cap- 


italism, not communism, mark the wave of the future.—Since the Communists 
base their contention on the inevitability of the triumph of communism largely 
on economic grounds, we must disprove their claim that capitalism is doomed, 
To meet this challenge the United States Information Agency has developed two 
major campaigns: 

(a) American capitalism.—We are mounting a broad campaign, using all 
media, to demonstrate to all peoples the true nature of the American economic 
system. Many peoples know of our high standard of living, but they conceive of 
our system as the exploitation of the many by the few. We need to show con- 
clusively the vast distribution of the benefits of our system to the maximum 
number of our people, that it has become truly a capitalism “of the peolpe.” We 
must illustrate convincingly the fact that American capitalism is not the capi- 
talism Marx declaimed against and that it has produced enjoyment of property 
far beyond what could result from communism, nor does its prosperity depend 
on the exploitation of other peoples. 

(b) Information support of economic aid.—The psychological impact built 
into the type of economic aid being offered by the Soviets requires a strong infor- 
mation effort on our part to achieve the full psychological value from the United 
States aid programs in many countries. The Soviet propaganda offensive in this 
field must be met by putting before the peoples of the countries where the United 
States has an aid program adequate information on the program, its purpose, its 
partnership concept, and its value to them individually. Our information effort 
also produces added results from the aid program by stimulating more coopera- 
tive work by local peoples toward carrying out the objectives of the aid projects. 

3. Collective security: The United States must promote unity between and 
among the nations of the free world, and overcome the incessant Soviet efforts to 
sow suspicion and discord.—A major and unceasing information output is re- 
quired to preserve the singleness of purpose and action agreed to by the nations 
members of the collective-security agreements, such as NATO, SBKATO, the Rio 
Pact, and the Baghdad Pact. Our Government believes the collective strength 
and will of such free-world alliances convinced the Soviets that violence would 
be unprofitable and brought about their shift in tactics. 

More recently some of our allies thought that the “spirit of Geneva” was reason 
to relax mutual-security efforts. Soviet propaganda is taking advantage of this 
situation to undermine the collective-security agreements. 

An outstanding effort is now demanded to prove to our allies that the collective 
security pacts should be strengthened, not weakened. At the same time we 
must prove to neutralist peoples that such pacts are no threat to them but in 
fact will add to their security. 

The Agency has planned intensified information activities among neutral 
peoples to meet the strong Soviet propaganda campaign to woo them over. 
The challenge is acute in Asia, where hundreds of millions of people are undecided 
as to which is the true wave of the future, the way of communism or the way 
of freedom. 


OTHER PROGRAM CONSIDERATIONS 


Audiences.—Owing to limited resources, the efforts of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency to reach foreign peoples had to be confined in most countries 
to limited groups. While our endeavor will still continue to concentrate on 
those segments of foreign populations capable of exerting influence, either present 
or future, there are now valid reasons for extending the approach to specialized 
groups of the population, particularly labor and education. The means of com- 
munication are being amplified (a prime example is television), which makes it 
physically possible to reach more people than in the past. Finally, widespread 
educational programs are underway in many countries, particularly those that 
became independent during the last decade, and it is possible to reach ever 
larger numbers of people through printed materials. 

The fiscal 1957 program of the United States Information Agency is planned 
to take advantage of these new opportunities. 

Organization.—The United States Information Agency is now in a position to 
carry out greater responsibilities. Its organization has been strengthened and a 
corps of experienced personnel has been developed. Responsiveness of the Wash 
ington element to the needs of the field for services and guidance has kept pace 
with the Agency’s emphasis on field responsibility. 

Pending establishment of a career service for information officers, a career 
development plan for Agency employees has been in effect. An expanded em- 
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ployee-training program, utilizing resources of the Agency as well as other 
Government agencies, is resulting in improved caliber of staff. Through its full 
complement plan the Agency is better able to maintain field staffs at adequate 
strength. 

Budget highlights.—Increases requested for fiscal year 1957 are primarily for 
overseas mission expenses and related direct media services for the support of 
overseas programs. The increase in overhead expenses is relatively small. The 
entire increase in resources will be managed with an increase in personnel of only 
about 9 percent. 


STATE DEPARTMENT FOREIGN POLICY CONTROL 


Mr. Srreieert. I would like to remind the chairman, sir, that it is 
almost 3 years now since this Agency was created. Reorganization 
Plan No. 8, under which it was established, was filed with the C ongress 
by the Executive on June 1, 1953. It became effective August 1, 1! 953, 
so that we are just completing our third year of operation. 

There are two particularly significant developments to which IT 
would like to call the committee’s attention. One is that at the time 
of the establishment of the separate agency and the separation from 
the State Department, there was concern expressed as to whether this 
separation might hinder adequate foreign policy control by the State 
Department, whether there might be confusion as to the inter preta- 
tion of foreign policy in the field. Weare ver y gratified to report, as 
I have re ported prev iously, that this foreign policy arrangement and 
guidance from the State Department, and close working rel: ationship 
with them on an hour-by-hour and day-to-day basis, has worked out 
extremely well. We have close liaison and there has not been a single 
serious instance where the Department has felt that we are interpreting 
the foreign policy in a manner contrary to their intentions, or where 
confusion has been caused in the field in any respect. 

We are highly gratified at that record, and we think that this can 
be continued. It is the essence of our function, and we are working 
closely with the Department continuously as time goes on. 

Likewise it has not altered the relationship of our personnel in the 
mission in carrying out our function under the Ambassador. 

The existing Executive orders, of course, make it clear that the chief 
of the mission does exercise direction, coordination, and leadership 
over all programs in his country. 

However, to be more specific about that point, we wanted to find out 
whether the ambassadors around the world were satisfied with the way 
our personnel were carrying out the information program in the coun- 
try. And early this calendar year we asked the Department to query 
the ambassadors and consuls general in all important countries and 
ask them for an honest appraisal of the effectiveness of our personnel 
and our operations. 

These responses were received, and although they were not in every 
single instance bouquets—and it is helpful always to get criticism—the 
great majority of them were quite complimentary. In particular they 
report that the information personnel are fully cooperative and are 
playing on the team. 

Because this is such an important aspect of our operations and of 
our effectiveness in the field I would like to read brief selections from 
these reports of our ambassadors in each of the geographic areas. 

I have all the reports here. Some of them are classified—they were 
classified by the sender or by the Department—but I would be glad to 
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make all the responses available to members of the committee to glance 
through. 


In the American Republics area, Ambassador Warren of Caracas, 
Venezuela, who has now left there to become our Ambassador in 
‘Turkey, wired as follows: 


USIA program considered vital in advancing United States objectives in 
Venezuela. Considered highly effective within limitations of inadequate plant 
facilities, funds, and number of personnel. Dedicated staff functions as strong 
team. Recommend strongly funds requested fiscal year 1957 budget. 


Then from Ambassador Nufer of Buenos Aires, Argentina, who is 
now going to the Philippines: 


USIA program has been beneficial in attainment United States policy obje: 
tives and is well tailored for Argentina. 

The caliber of the staff, their initiative, devotion to duty, and cooperativeness 
with the Embassy have particularly pleased me. 


Ambassador Dunn, from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, says : 


USIS is a valuable instrument in support of mission in Brazil. Staff, coordi 
nated under PAO, Rio, for entire country, considered competent and effective. 


Now from Europe I am particularly pleased with this from Ambas- 
sador Thompson, of Vienna, Austria : 


There is extremely close coordination between the United States Informatio) 
Agency in Austria and the Embassy at all levels. I consider that the program 
in Austria has been highly effective. I have carefully reviewed the programs 
projected for the next fiscal year and attach great importance to their 
implementation. 


Ambassador Conant, in Germany, on January 19, 1956, said: 


* * * in general I would like to commend the organization and particular|) 
the Chief of the USIA mission in Germany, Mr. Joseph Phillips. Under his very 
capable leadership the staff in Bonn and the Public Affairs officers attached to 
the various consulates, and the American House Directors, have become a highly 
valuable accessory to the Ambassador’s office. They are agents of good will 
and democracy, as well as keen observers of the German scene. 


Ambassador Strong in Oslo, Norway, dated January 26, 1956, said: 


I should like to add that here in Norway the USIS staff works in closest co 
operation with the staff of the Embassy proper, and there is complete policy 
coordination as we work together in an effort to further United States objectives 
The USIS group here is an extremely competent one and had I selected the staff 
personally it would have been difficult to chvose a better group. I would 
view with considerable alarm any proposal to reduce the activities of this group 
in Norway. 


Those who know Ambassador Strong know that he has been a suc 
cessful businessman, and when he says that if he could have selected tlhe 
staff personally he could not have chosen a better group, it is very 
gratifying to me. 

Then in the far eastern area, Ambassador Satterthwaite, in Ran- 
goon, Burma, said: 

If we are to give Burmese an understanding of United States policy, USIS 
operation is considered essential to Embassy. In difficult times ahead, USIS 
operation likely to be even more important. 

Well qualified personnel currently assigned USIS are worthy representatives 
of United States and carry out important assigned functions well. 

Ambassador Cumming, in Indonesia said: 


USIS is a closely knit part of the United States Government activities in 
Indonesia, and is staffed by dedicated, energetic, and technically proficient i) 
dividuals, well aware of the special problems and sensitivities existing in this 
newly independent nation. I feel that it is currently doing a fine job. 
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‘That is a particularly interesting comment in view of some questions 
as to Whether our people are properly sensitive to these conditions, such 
as in Indonesia, where they might not become too prominent. Here 
Ambassador Cumming states they have a fine sensitivity to that matter. 

Ambassador Reinhardt, in Saigon, Vietnam, one of our most im- 
portant problem posts, said : 

USIS considered as a major arm United States foreign policy in Free Vietnam. 
\fter Several years of observation, feel quality of USIS staff in terms of pro- 
fessional competence, dedication to their work, understanding of United States 
policy, Comparable to other elements of the Foreign Service. Personnel very 
uterested in work, convinced of its importance and dedicated to accomplishing 
objectives. 

And finally, from the Near Eastern area, a communication from 
Parker T. Hart, chargé W’affaires at Cairo, Egypt, in Ambassador 
syroade’s absence, which was concurred in later by the Ambassador, 
says. 

|, therefore, have no hesitancy in recommending that the fullest possible 
support be given to USIA in endeavoring to maintain its facilities in Cairo on at 
east the present level. The program here has been highly useful to the United 
States Government, its continuation during the coming period is especially 
necessary as the United States seeks to play its role in this key country of the 
\rab and African world. 

Ambassador Lawson, from Tel-Aviv, Israel, says: 


| would not want to close without mentioning how pleased I am at the manner 

which USIS is integrated with the other elements of the Embassy. USIS 
has given me fine support in my contacts with the public and the press, and has 
ob humerous occasions given freely of its efforts to help the Embassy on matters 
within its competence. The American officers of USIS are skilled and experi- 
enced professionals in their field. They regard themselves as an integral part of 
the Embassy, and this healthy attitude has enabled us to maximize their useful- 
ness in the difficult situation which confronts us here. 

And finally, from Ambassador Crowe, in Colombo, Ceylon, in a 
letter dated January 27, 1956: 

In reply to your letter of January 10 in regard to USIA I should like to go 
on record as supporting the Agency’s request for more funds in 1957. 

Despite the fact that USIS operation in Ceylon has always been understaffed, 
| has achieved a noted success. The press which used to give us a very rough 
‘ime has been largely won over through the efforts of John H. Esterline, my 
principal USIS officer. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Streibert, would you pardon an interruption 
it this point ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator JouNnson. Senator Mansfield has another meeting that is 
very important, at 10:20. 1 wonder if you would be willing to submit 
to any questions he may care to ask before he has to leave ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, indeed. 

Senator JoHNnson. He is an ex officio member of the subcommittee, 
by virtue of his service on the Foreign Relations Committee. We are 
delighted to have him. 

Senator Mansfield, if you have any observations or questions you 
want to ask, feel free to do so. 

Senator MAnsFrieLp. I have no questions at this point. I wanted to 
notify vou I had to leave. 

Senator GREEN. May I ask a question at this time? 

72241—56----- 18 
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Senator Jounson. What we would like to do is have him testify, 
but if you have to go to a meeting, go ahead. 

Senator Green. 1 thought he said he had no other questions. 

Senator Jomnson. He has none. 

Senator Green. Later, perhaps. 

Senator Jounson. I received a note that Senator Mansfield had to 
leave, and I wanted to give him an opportunity before he left to m: - 
any observations he cared to, concerning the testimony he heard, « 
ask any questions he desired to ask. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

Mr. Streibert ? 

Mr. Srreiserr. I think that there is a general recognition from my 
personi al contacts with ambassadors and with representatives of the 
State Department, that the information activities in the countries are 
now widely accepted as necessary to the achievement of our national 
objectives there. Iam glad to say that these ambassadors use our facil- 
ities, they work closely with our people, we support them, and there 
is a wide underst: nding of the utility of our activities in our diplo- 
matic missions. 


STEPPED-UP COLD WAR BY COMMUNISTS 


Of course, as you know, following the 20th Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party, we were warned that the Soviets are in the process of 
stepping up the cold-war tempo, exerting additional pressure on the 
free world by every psychological means. Khrushchev, in fact, urged 
the faithful to intensify their efforts in Communist education of the 
masses and to eliminate the survival of capitalism in the minds of men, 
adding— 
make a fuller and more active use, to this end, of all the ideological mediums, 


propaganda, agitation, the press, radio, cultural and educational organizations 
and institutions, science, literature, and art. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROPAGANDA OPERATIONS 


Another, and to me very interesting, tribute to the importance : 
propaganda operations today comes from Sir John Bagot Glubb, i 
an article written soon after his dismissal from Jordan. 


Sir John Glubb said: 


The principal weapon of the cold war, in the Middle East, at least, is words. 
Britain is being driven from the Middle East by words—words to which, with 
British impassivity, she refuses to reply. 

The most powerful instrument of the struggle in the Middle East is radio 
broadcasting. The Greek radio is invading Cyprus more effectively than the 
Greek Army ever could. The Egyptian radio daily pours the bitterest poison 
into the ears of millions in the Arab countries * * *. 


RESTORATION REQUEST 


It is against this background, and with these considerations in mind, 
that I now appear before your committee to seek restoration of the 
$25 million cut by the House from our total appropriation. 

I would be glad to respond to any questions, sir, or any comments 
that any members of the committee may have. 

Senator Jomnson. First, Senator Green, do you have any questions 
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UNFAVORABLE CRITICISMS 

Senator GREEN. Yes. 

It is very satisfactory to hear all these favorable comments from so 
many different sources. I am very glad. But in the rest of the cor- 
respondence, were there any unfavorable criticisms or suggestions for 
mprovement of the service in any particular way ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, there were. There were some unfavorable 
ones, and particularly a few suggestions for improvement, to which 
| have responded, not: ibly from Ambassador White in Mexico, and I 
-igned a letter to him tod: ay. There is one other, the name escapes me, 
that had some suggestions that I have responde .d to. 

I would be happy to have you glance through these that we have. 

Senator Green. I will not do that. I just wanted to know in gen- 
eral if there were such unfavorable criticisms, whether you have taken 
them into consideration—not necessarily adopted them—but whether 
there were some that you had adopted. 

Mr. Srretpert. Very definitely, yes, sir; we have. 

Senator Green. And found them useful ? 

Mr. Srrempertr. Very good; yes, sir. 

Senator Green. Were there any you refused to adopt because you 
thought they were impractical or otherwise ? 

Mr. Srretpert. No. 

Senator Green. That is a very satisfactory report. I thank you. 

Senator Jonson. Any other questions, Senator Green ? 

Senator Green. No. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Dirksen ? 


AGENCY REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Streibert, I notice from your testimony be- 
fore the House committee, that you asked for $150 million from the 
Budget. That was your original request, was it? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And the Budget allowed you $135 million? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. What was that other $15 million for? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They did not specify the exact projects. We had 
justified the complete programing of it. They thought that the level 
should be reduced somewhat. There were no specific complaints or 
objections to any specific programing projects, constituting the $15 
million. 

Senator Dirksen. Was this just a general leveling-off process by 
the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. In the interest of developing a balanced budget 
overall ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Well, it was a general leveling-off process of the 
Budget Bureau. 

Senator Dirxsen. At that point how did you revise your budget? 
Did you do it down there at the Budget Bureau ? 

Mr. Srretnerr. We went over the. projects and took off those that we 
felt were least harmful to drop, and maintained the $135 million level 
with our basic program. 
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Senator Dirksen. What were the projects that you dropped as a 
result of the Budget Bureau action ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. A number of expenses in the missions, and addi 
tional media materials. It was a general leveling off of projects in al] 
of the areas of operation. As I said, there was no one specific thing. 

Senator Dirksen. In that differential of $15 million did that in- 
clude additional personnel ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. It would have included some personnel, yes, to co. 
respond with that additional programing. 

Senator Dirksen. How many additional people did you ask the 
Budget Bureau for? 

Mr. Srreipert. I will have to consult. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 281.) 


EXPANDED PROGRAM IN 1956 


Senator Dirksen. While they are finding that, I am curious about 
your testimony before the House where you indicated a year ago that 
a substantial increase like that certainly was not in your contempl: ition 
at the time, and then, of course, you come along for this increase, 
which is roughly 50 percent. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. So that is a complete turnover in viewpoint. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Dirksen. As between last year and this year? 

Mr. Srreierr. Yes, sir. 

You see, a year has elapsed from the time I made that statement 
until the time of this request. Now, we were in the process at the 
time I made that statement, in the spring of 1955, of establishing our 
personnel and our full complements of people out in the field, and 
of evaluating our use of these various media and techniques of infor 
mation. We felt when we came to this period that we had passed 
that. We had consolidated our position; we had a staff of people in 
the field who were competent in their respective positions. We felt 
that we had a sufficient knowledge of the methods of using these 
media, and we felt that under these circumstances now currently exist 
ing, we could employ the substantially greater resources effective], 
and efficiently and without waste, which a year previously we were 
ot in a position to employ. 

I could give many instances of that. One good example is the 
medium of motion pea which we cut back very substantially in 
those years, and now we are asking for a substantial increase. That 
is because we were evalu: iad just “how motion pictures could best. be 
used in this whole program. We feel we now understand how to do 
it effectively, and where the money can be well spent, as one example 
of one medium. 

EMPLOYEES IN FAR EAST AREA 


Senator Dirksen. In a general way, of the roughly 2,000 people 
vou have in the Far East, how are they divided? TI assume you have 
people in Korea, Japan, Formosa, Vietnam. Do you have just 
rounded figures in mind as to how they are distributed ? 

Mr. Srreisert. Do you mean at present ’ 

Senator Dirksen. Yes. 
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Mr. Srremert. We have 302 American positions in the Far East 
ind 1,647 locals. That is about 2,000. Now, the biggest of those is 
n Japan, where we have some 58 Americans and 351 locals. 

In Thailand we have 32 Americans and 235 locals. 

In Vietnam, 29 Americans and 215 locals. 

Those are the largest posts in that area. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you still have an operation in Indonesia / 

Mr. Streiperr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I thought I saw something in the press recently 
iit the new Prime Minister was going to order all the information 
<ervices out of Indonesia. 

Mr. Srreiwert. No; that has not been the fact. There were some 
press reports to the effect that they questioned our broadcasting from 
ola which we performed under contract with the Government. 
But in discussing it the reports were exaggerated. They did not 

ave that purpose. I believe it was a fact that they wanted to look 
ito it and see what the arrangement was, which is quite proper. And 
e has been no interference. 


PROGRAM IN KOREA 


Senator Dirksen. Are you using Tokio as a base for your work in 
Korea ¢ 

Mr. Srreivert. No. We use Seoul as a base. 

Senator Dirksen. How many do you have there / 

Mr. Srremerr. There are 20 American positions and 183 locals. 

Excuse me—that is in all of Korea. In Seoul itself, there are 17 
\merican positions and 116 locals, and then we have three other posts 
there, in which there is one American in each. 

Senator Dirksen. Generally speaking, what is your operation in 
Korea now? Could you summarize in a package what you are doing 

the field of circulars and pamphlets, reading matter, and your 
broadeasts there, and motion pictures? How accessible are they to 
he people? 

Mr. Srremertr. To be completely responsive to that, or I ask 
our Assistant Director for the Far East to respond, Mr. George 
Hellyer? 

Mr. Hetiyer. At the present time, sir, in Korea, we are conduct- 
ig a program that is almost entirely American attributed. We are 
vonducting a program of local film production which is being shown 

‘hroughout the country. We have in Korea one of the strongest pro- 
vrams in the Far East in support of the American economic aid 
which, as is well known, is the greatest program of its kind in the 
world. 

That is really the bulk of our program there, in support of the ICA 
operations in Korea. If you wish details on the amounts of each of 
our media’s operations, they can be furnished you. 

Senator Dirksen. Let me ask this general question: I thought you 
iad one good operation out there, but I could not tell how far it got, 
and that was the motion picture you made of Diem going through 
Vietnam. I thought it was exceptionally well done. ‘T am not sure 
to what extent your principals got out among the people, but I assume 
in some degree they certainly did. 
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Now, that is ocular education, and that it pretty effective, certainly 
among people who are illiterate, and when you have an 85 to 90 percent 
illiterac y rate it is about the only way you can get at them. 

The effectiveness, of course, of the whole operation there is the 
proportion in which you get to the people all over the country. But 
now, when it comes to the printed word, in places where people can- 
not read, it is just as good as nothing. 


PROGRAM IMPACT ON ILLITERATES 


T still continue to wonder—and T have been asking this question 
ever since this agency was born, and TI was here when it was born 
and long befor e—what impact do you have upon people who simply 

cannot read what you put out? 

Mr. Srreieert. I could respond to that in general, and Mr. Hellyer 
in some specific detail, because he was public-affairs officer in Indo- 
china, and worked with the South Vietnam forces while we were 
dealing with that kind of people. We have used posters quite widely, 
picture posters, and rough printed things that look indigenous. We 
have used leaflets in the sense of giveaways with illustrations on them. 
We currently are working with, of course, the local indigenous people 
that are on our staff, and both during the war and now since the 
establishment of South Vietnam, we have been able to help the Gov- 
ernment promote its interests and support of independent democratic 
government and we are working with their teams right out at the 
village level by means of supporting them with materi: als. It is done 
by motion pictures, as you say, with portable units which we supply 
currently, and personal contact. 

We have had a similar kind of program in another south Asian 
country where we have worked with the Government and the Gov 
ernment teams have gone out and held village meetings and told em 
about communism, giving material which we originally had gathered 
together and furnished tothem. And it is that personal contact, plus 
the visual mediums, that is effective in reaching these people. 

Do you want to supplement that to any degree, Mr. Hellyer? 

Mr. Hetiyrr. Yes, sir. 

We have been extremely careful not to use the distribution of 
printed materials written for a more sophisticated audience in those 
areas of a country where most people are not in a position to read 
and understand them. But in a country like Vietnam, you have in 
your cities a highly literate, educated group, who.are extremely im- 
portant. It is from them that will come the new leadership in Viet 
nam as it develops. For them, quite a different kind of material must 
be used and developed than that which is spread out through the more 
than 20 Vietnamese Government centers now existing throughout the 
provinces. 

I say “now,” sir, because only m recent months, really, has security 
been such as to make it possible to operate outside the city limits. 

In areas of that kind the material is very carefully tailored, in many 
cases pinpointed to the problems of a specific area. 

As the Director stated earlier, in areas where literacy is low, your 
materials will be extremely simple, though the message they may 
convey may be a very profound one. They will be in the form of 
cartoons, quite frequently. . They will be posters. They will be 
printed on materials which make them look completely indigenous. 
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They will not be American looking, so to speak, which would tint them 
with a foreign propaganda brush. 

I think the degree of their effectiveness can best be measured by 
the fact that Pr esident Diem is considered in large portions of South 
Vietnam, and I would say growingly considered in large portions 
of South Vietnam, as the popular leader. They are getting to know 
him, getting to know his government. 

We in many areas conduct a real saturation campaign which in- 
cludes a careful pinpointing of a certain theme by all mediums. It 
_ include local radio programs on one theme that will be backed 
by local publications of a simple sort, which again will be backed by 
moving-picture newsreels which we ‘produce, to carry the message 
which we feel will be the most effective in that given area. 

We have had to do it, sir, area by area in that country, because of 
the different conditions. 

For instance, not many months ago the new National Army took 
over an area which had previously been Communist-occupied. This 
required quite a different form of overall information to people who 
had therefore been under Communist domination, and had heard 
nothing about what was going on in the free world about the devel- 
opment of their own national government, than would be required, 
for instance, in an area which had been forbidden to organized Viet- 
nam troops in the past. For that reason the problem was that of 
tailoring for a specific area a message using all media rather than 
nee essarily making it countrywide. 

With the intellectuals you could use a more countrywide and a more 
sophisticated approach. 


MOBILE UNIT IN LAOS 


Mr. Srremertr. I would like to add, sir, that it was interesting to 
me that our people with a mobile unit set up in Laos, traveling out in 
the country, were able to show pictures of the King and let the popu- 
lace heard him speak in their native tongue. And for the first time 
these people saw the King and heard him speak. We have a barge 
going up the Mekong River, with similar projection equipment, so as to 
bring the government to the people in a very primitive way. They 
had no other means of communication and had ac tually never seen or 
heard the King before. 


POSITIONS AUTHORIZED—19 53-57 


_ Senator Jonnson. Mr. Streibert, I have here a table I should like to 
insert. in the record at this point. 
(The table referred to follows :) 


U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


— - —_ SA a 


Total authorized positions, Seoal » years 1953 


| 
| Overseas 


se 
Domestic ---—— 


American Local 


, 704 9, 365 14, 130 

, 526 531 12, 877 

5 ; i , 310 01; 10. 791 
956... 2, 509 | ‘390 245 11 144 
1957 estimate , 435 , 90 12, 116 
, 389 ; 589 | 11, 674 
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Senator Jonson. This table shows authorized positions, domestic. 
overseas, American and local, and total. 

In 1953 you had 3,057 domestic, 1,704 American overseas and 9.369 
loeal, or a total of 14,130. 

Tn 1954 you had 2,820 domestic, 1,526 American overseas, 8,531 local, 
and 12.877 total. 

In 1955 you had 2,468 domestic, 1310 American overseas, 7.013 
local overseas, a total of 10,791. 

In 1956 you - id 2.509 domestic, 1390 American overseas, and 7.2 
ocal overseas, or a total of 11,144. 

For the 1957 atignath you have 2,777 domestic, 1,435 American ove) 
seas, 7.904 local overseas, or a total of 12.116. 

The House bill allows a total of 11,674, which is more than you 
had in 1956 and more than you had in 1955. It is 500 more than you 
had in 1956 and almost a thousand more than you had in 1955. 


OPENING OF NEW USIS POSTS 


It is my understanding that you have 1 more country and 6 more 
posts estimated in 1957 over the number you had in 1956. T want to 
ask you two questions there. Where are they and what is the justifies 
tion for this expansion ? 

Mr. Srrerert. The new country is a new country established, 
Sudan, and the new posts are in various countries. I will look that 
up. 

The number of personnel, of course, is substantially less than in 
1953 or 1954. The new posts contemplated under this eee are: 
Two in Nigeria, one in Gold Coast, the establishment of a post i: 
French West Africa—that would be a new country—Cyprus, anothe: 
post in Ceylon, and another post in British East Africa, Uganda. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to address yourself to the 
justification ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Of each of these posts ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. IT would like for the record to rather full) 
show the justification the Agency makes for the extensions in the 
countries and the establishment of such new posts. 

Mr. Srererr. Of course. In Kampala, we have operated only in 
that area among the Europeans and the literate African and Asian 
populations of Nairobi and its environs, because of restrictions i) 
Kenya, due to Mau Mau violence. 

Now that that has been localized it is planned to open a post at 
Uganda where the development of a greater degree of self-government 
is underway. That is at the seat of a college, it is a training center 
for Africans from all British East Africa, which is of dense ‘popula 
tion and fast-rising literacy. 

It is important that the future rulers of Uganda have easy access to 
United States political and cultural ideas. 

At Jaffna in Ceylon, the post is desired to achieve a balanced and 
effective program in Ceylon, and to insure that we do not overlook any 
significant segment of the population, and we will be able to reach 
directly the Tamiel-speaking citizens of that area 

In Nicosia, in Cyprus, of course, there is a problem in connection 
with conditions in Cyprus, and under normal conditions we would 
wish to establish a post there on the assumption that the political 
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conditions would allow it to work with the Greek leaders and the 
Greek population to show that their future would be best assured in 
cooperation with the United States and the West, and the support of 
NATO. And of course, the strategic importance of Cyprus is only 
too well being demonstrated now. We had had a request from the 
consulate to open a post there, but of course, under the political con- 
ditions that will be held in abeyance. 

At Dakar, I just visited there a few months ago, and discussed the 
problem of a post with the consul general. Some time between now 
and next March it is anticipated. that a much greater degree of self- 
covernment will be granted in French West Africa. In that event it 
is important for us to establish contact with the le: aders of their areas. 
There are 11 territories. It isa big country. There is a rising interest 

the population in self-government, and in order to keep them ori- 

nted to the United States and to western ideas, it is important that 
we at least make a start of our own information there. 

We had previously had a post there and there is a remnant of a 
small library in the consulate. 

As to Takeradi, in the Gold Coast, I was also in Accra recently and 
discussed this with the consul there, and with our public affairs officer. 
That is a new port for the country and the Gold Coast again will be 
establishing its independence within the Commonwealth probably 
during the next year and perh: aps sooner, and it is vital that we keep 
poms h with the local leaders in various central and important cities. 

also visited Kano in northern Nigeria, which is the center of a 
cold untly Moslem part of that very large country, which again 
is coming into self-government in the year ahead. This is in the middle 

Africa, and it isa very fast- developing area, surprisingly so. 

‘_ E nugu, also in the eastern region of Nigeria, it is the center of 

| of the 3 big regions of Nigeria, which would permit us to keep in 
me with the leaders of opinion and Government leaders in that 
rea, 

This makes a total of seven new ones I have discussed. And we 
ire closing one post at Iloilo in the Philippines. 


NEW POSITIONS REQUESTED 


As to the number of positions, I would like to point out to the com- 
mittee that an important part of this proposal is that specifie matter 

f pe ‘rsonnel, 1 in that we are proposing an increase of some 50 to 55 
percent in the resources available to our staffs throughout the world 
in all mediums, and the establishment of the use of the new mediums, 
television, and all these various means of communication, and the pro- 
vision of material and resources, would be administered for the most 
part with existing personnel, in that the total increase requested, in- 
cluding the amount for locals, is less than 10 percent. 

So that this request is not to build up a bulging bureaucracy or to 
vet into any big expansion. We feel we have competent supervisory 
personnel in our posts in the field. The additional work would be 
accomplished, for the most part, with locals, and the additional Amer- 

can personnel is primarily on the creative staffs here in Washington, 
to produce these enlarged programs of exhibits, books, of translations, 
of pamphlets, and preparation, creative preparation, of material. 
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Senator Jounson. Mr. Streibert, of the 1,000 additional personne] 
that you will have if your budget estimate is granted, over what you 
had in 1956, and the approximately 55 percent increase in funds, how 
much of the personnel and the funds will go to the new country and 
new posts? How much do you estimate of that amount is budgeted 
for this expansion 4 

Mr. Srreisert. It is a very minor amount, sir. I can, get the facts 
there. But of course, each post has an American, so I think it is 7 or 
8 Americans. I believe it is 7 Americans and probably 35 or 40 lo- 
cals; 27 locals actually. 

Senator Jounson. What I want to know is: How many of these new 
positions, the increased positions you had over last year, will be used 
in these new places, and how much of the new additional money # 

Mr. Srremert. Of the total personnel there are 7 Americans and 
27 locals. 

Senator Jonnson. Of the 1,000 additional you will only use 27 in the 
new places ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, 27 plus 7, or 34. 

Senator JoHNSoN. 34% 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; and a minor portion of the money, not a sub- 
stantial amount. 


POSITIONS ELIMINATED FROM BUREAU REQUEST 


May I respond now to a question Senator Dirksen propounded 
earlier, as to the reduction in the number of positions from the orig- 
inal request of the budget to the $135 million request? The reduc- 
tion was 114 positions. 

Senator Dirksen. So you originally asked for 114 more? 

Mr. Srreiert. More than presently requested. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have immediately available how those 
were distributed ? 

Mr. Posner. I can provide it, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You might insert it in the record here. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION REQUESTED 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Streibert, the committee received a letter 
from you asking that the full budget request be restored. That letter 
was dated May 10. I hope in the future that the Agency may send 
to us its views in connection with the House action e: wrlier. so We may 
have more ample opportunity to prepare for the hearings than we had 
this time. 

I want to go into some of the details here. However, before doiny 
it, I would like to know when the Agency decided that it would ask 
for full restoration, and why it did not inform us earlier ? 

Mr. Srrermert. Well, sir, we did decide immediately after the House 
action to request a complete restoration, but the working out of the 
details of the application of the difference between the request ani 
the TIouse amount allowed was what we were occupied with. TI apo! 
ogize. Tam sorry. I think we could have speeded that up and pre 
sented it sooner. 

Senator Jomnson. IT am informed by the clerk it was received the 
afternoon of May 11. The action was taken in the House, the last 
action, on April 25 

Now, do your requests differ substantially from the budget estimate / 

Mr. Streipert. No. 

Senator Jonnson. The request vou make of the Senate committee / 

Mr. Srrererr. No: there is no difference. 

Senator Jounson. Then why did you require that amount of tins 
to ask this committee exactly what the budget had already granted 
you? 

Mr. Srretpert. Because we had to allocate the amount of $25 mil 
lion to all the various items in the budget, less the amount actual! 
granted by the House, or plus the amount of specific items disallow 

Senator Jonyson. If the committee fails to give vou the considera 
tion that you think you are due. I hope you will remember that you 
got us your views only Friday afternoon, before the committee mec 
ing on Monday morning. In times past some agencies have done that 


T do not want to leave. any implications that vou intentionally were 


tardy, but it is rather difficult when you get your views before the con 
mittee on Friday afternoon, to have adequate preparation for a heat 
ing on Monday, and I have been rather insistent with the clerk th: 
he obtain from you your presentation and your views on the Hor 
actions, as early as possible. 

Mr. Srreipert. I appreciate that, sir, and T am very sorrz. 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Streibert, how much is budgeted for thie 


United Kingdom, and what is the nature of the principal expenses 


CLASSIFICATION OF BREAKDOWN LNFORMATION 


Mr. Srrerpert. Mr. Chairman, I want to be fully responsive to the 


chairman and the committee’s requests. However, we have classified 
the amounts involved in each individual country budget. We have it 
available for the committee, and we can supply it, but we believe that 


it would be inadvisable to discuss the specific budget for any one 
country. That does not just apply to the United Kingdom, but if the 


committee wishes to have an executive session and discuss it, under 


ort 
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those conditions we would be happy to do so. I am sure you can 
appreciate the reason for this. 

‘Senator Jounson. No, we don’t appreciate it at all. It has not 
heen your policy to have it classified, has it ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. The clerk informs me this is the first year you 
have classified your breakdown on each of the 81 countries. 

Mr. Srrereert. Well, in some previous years I must say we did not 
have the breakdown. And then, when we did have the breakdown 
and discussed it on the record in the House, we found that it had 
unfavorable discussion in the press of the countries involved, and 
reacted against our interests. That is the reason we this year classified 
it, at the request of the State Department. 

Senator Jounson. So then that information will have to be in 
executive session and it will not be available for the general under- 
standing ? 

Mr. Srrereert. I think that is in the country’s interests, sir. 

Senator Jounson. It is true, however, that you are asking for an 
ncrease in each of the countries involved, are you not ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. An increase of this nature would apply in 
veneral to most countries in Europe, except where conditions have 
changed specifically. There are two countries in Europe where there 
will be less spent if this full restoration is granted, and I can say that 
one of them is obvious. In Austria, where the conditions of sov- 
ereignty have been established, and where our program has been con- 
sistently reduced since that establishment, in the beginning of this 
fiscal year, it is anticipated that less will be expended under this re- 
quest than previously. 

Senator Green. Mr. Chairman, along the lines of your questioning, 
would it not be possible for the witness to give illustrations of the 
sort of things that would be undesirable to have come out, without 
applying them to any particular country ? 

Senator JoHnson. The Chair plans to have an executive session on 
this particular point, and have Mr. Streibert go into it fully. 

I would be glad, though, in light of the comment by Senator Green 
for you to elaborate somewhat on the unfavorable publicity received 
and why you felt it necessary to classify this for the first time. 

Mr. Srrerperr. Of course, conditions vary among the different 
countries. And in some areas an increase in effort might be looked 
at askance, particularly in, let us say, neutral areas. 

You will recall that for similar reasons the mutual security country 
programs have always been, I believe, classified, and there has been 


no discussion of an individual country program in the mutual secu- 
rity plan for similar reasons. 


LIBRARIES VERSUS BINATIONAL CENTERS 


Senator Jounson. Some of the members of the committee feel that 
the libraries should be binational, so the United States would not have 
to absorb all of the costs. And that is one of the reasons for the 
question. 

Mr. Srreteert. I can speak to that, sir, particularly as to London 
and Edinburgh. 

Those libraries are 
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Senator Jounson. Do you think you can do that now without in- 
juring our relations ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. I think I can speak to the libraries; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. Proceed. 

Mr. Srrererr. The function is primarily one of reference, of being 
a source of information about the United States. It is not designed 
for the public, as such. Of course, with the same language it has 
less utility than in other areas where languages differ. 

In this instance I think there would be little inducement on the 
part of either groups in England or the Government to help maintain 
a reference library that is “primarily and almost exclusively in our 
awn interests, any more than we would entertain a view to help on 
the maintenance of the library of the British Information Service 
here in Rockefeller Center in New York. 

Senator JoHnson. There is some difference of opinion that exists 
in the committee as to whether or not maintenance of these libraries in 
certain places is justified at all. Would you care to discuss whether 
that is in our own interests 4 

Mr. Srreiwerr. We think that this is one of the most important 
parts of the whole United States effort to share its understanding and 
culture with other peoples. You can’t in this, as in almost all other 
activities, generalize worldwide. The functions and utilities of these 
libraries vary country by country. I have in mind the writeup of our 
library in Rangoon, for instance, where it is used widely by the liter- 
ate public, the educated people there, and is somewhat near the Goy- 
ernment offices, and we frequently have people from the Government 
and from the ministries come in to consult on matters of law or social 
development of various kinds. 


LIBRARIES IN INDIA 


Our libraries in India are extremely useful. We keep careful track 
of the attendance and the borrowing of books, library by library, 
around the world. There are over 150 of them, and ther efore, we do 
have factual information as to their utility, and you go all the way 
from the reading room of current periodicals to consultation on tech- 
nical books and to the translations into their own language of Ameri- 
can books which are not otherwise available in collections. These 
libraries, if for no other reason than the following, might well have 
been worthwhile. They establish an open-shelf system of libraries 
which has been unknown to the other parts of the world, even in 
Western Europe. People can come in and handle a book, take it from 
the shelf, look at it and borrow it. That is not possible in any other 
libraries. And because of the influence of this it has tended to open 
up libraries to the wider use of educated people throughout the world. 

These libraries also act as information centers. We call them in- 
formation centers in our operations. They generally have connected 
with them a small place for meetings and for showing pictures. So 
that they are actually in the nature of cultural centers. We have dis- 
cussion groups, we have lecturers come and talk there in addition to 
the pictures, and we have English classes, we have exhibits, and in 
countries like Germany and Japan particularly, these cultural in- 
formation centers have been extremely appreciated by the people. 
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There are countless evidences in Germany, for example, of the great 
contribution these “Amerika” Houses have made in bringing bac kk the 
people of Western Germany to a position of equality and influence 
again in the Western World. 

These “Amerika” Houses, when we tried to close some of them, met 
with protests from local people to the extent where we now are in the 


process of changing over a number of those “Amerika” Houses to bi- 
national operations. 


We believe in binational operations wherever we can work it out, 
and it is our policy to try to establish binational functioning of one 
nature or another, where we can do so. 


PERCENTAGE OF BINATIONAL LIBRARIES 


Senator Jonnson. What percentage of binational libraries are 
there at the moment ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It is very low, less than 10 percent. 

Senator Jonnson. What do you anticipate you will be able to work 
out during the coming year? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Not many more. <A few percent. 

Senator JoHnson. So your protests are not enough to get them to 
pay for it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Senator Jomnson. Are there any funds in this bill for operation 
of newspapers / 

Mr. Srrerpertr. No daily newspapers; no, sir. 


LISTENING TO VOA BROADCASTS 


Senator JoHnson. What comment do you care to make with re- 
spect to the House report on apprising our people serving abroad as 
to the hour of these VOA broadcasts received in a country, in order 
to be better informed ? 

Mr. Srrerert. We believe they should be fully informed. We 
have sent out instructions to that effect to the field. It is a matter of 
routine operation that they should know when these broadcasts are 
on the air in the foreign languages. 

I think that there has always been confusion about our foreign 
language broadcasting in our Embassies, particularly in countries 
where the language is not generally well known, such as in Turkey 
or similar areas, where our own E mbassy people do not listen to 
those broadcasts, and therefore are not very familiar with them, be- 
caues they don’t understand the language, and we frequently run into 
difficulty on that score, with visitors ‘asking of our people, “What 
about the Voice of America broadcast in this country ?” 

Our people in the Embassy will say—and I am not speaking only 
of our public affairs people, I am speaking of the Ambassadors or 
political officers—they don’t know anything about them. It is obvi- 
ous that they wouldn’t because the broadcasts come in in this language 
that they never listen to and can’t understand, and have really very 
little interest in, except as our own people do and should have a pro- 
fessional interest in the utility of those to the public of the area and 
the value it is to them. 
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Senator Jonnson. Then are you going to take steps to do the best 
you can to see that they are all informed as to when the broadcasts 
will be held? 

Mr. Srrerpert. As I said, sir, we have already sent to all posts an 
instruction to remind them that they should be posted. It is a long- 
established ae to keep them fully informed of our schedules in 
each country. They change from time to time and we give them the 
changes. We have looseleaf addenda in a type of booklet that has a 
simple format which is issued periodically to keep them up to date. 

Senator Jounson. Has that been done since the House report ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. This pamphlet that I have here was put out in 
the winter of 1955-56. It is a pamphlet sent around to all our posts, 
with frequencies and times of day. 

The instructions to the posts were sent since the House hearings. 


VACANCIES IN OVERSEAS POSITIONS 


Senator Jounson. What percentage of your authorized overseas 
positions are unfilled at the present time ? 

Mr. Posner. We have 1,177 American positions authorized in our 
overseas missions. As of March 31, the employment was 1,078. There 
were 99 positions unfilled. That would be a little less than 9 percent. 


EMPLOYEE KNOWLEDGE OF LOCAL LANGUAGE 


Senator JonNson. Presently you have got 9 percent of your overseas 
positions unfilled. Now, in that connection, I have been informed that 
some of our officials abroad do not possess knowledge of the local 
language and not even the so-called universal knowledge of French. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Srreipert. Well, it may be in individual cases. We are placing 
maximum emphasis on the requirement that the top officers at least 
know the local language, if it is a Romance language, or one of the 
better known ones. And we place firm emphasis on the desirability of 
it. As far as the public affairs officers are concerned these days, we 
would not assign a man to a post in a Romance language country who 
could not speak the language. 

Senator Jounson. Some of the members of the committee have re- 
ceived considerable information from our Ambassadors to the effect 
that we do have people who are public affairs officers who are un- 
familiar with the local language and who do not even speak French. 
And that is one of the serious criticisms they make. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Do we have a language training program ? 

Mr. Srremerr. We make use of a Foreign Service Institute lan- 
guage training program. 

Senator Jounson. I wonder if you would submit for the informa- 
tion of the committee the number of overseas officials who do not 
possess the knowledge of the language of the country in which they 
are located. 

Mr. Srremert. You mean for such places as Indonesia and Burma! 

Senator Jonnson. I mean wherever it is located. Every place. 
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Mr. Srrerert. That will take a little time, but we will furnish it. 

Senator Jounson. I understand that. It took a little time to get 
your letter saying you wanted the same from us you wanted from 
the budget. It took about 3 weeks. We have got plenty of time. 
We don’t have to hurry about this, but we want the information. If 
you want the money you had better get the information we need before 
we pass on it. 

(The material referred to will be submitted to the committee.) 


PROGRAM IN BELGIUM 


| have here a letter from a very intelligent and informed critic of 
USIA that I would like to read into the record, portions of it, and 
then ask you to make whatever comment you may care to make. 

Belgium needs no guidance or cultural program. The people are highly literate, 
and well informed. I met many of them in high positions. We do not need to 
enhance American prestige in Belgium and should get out at once. USIS is only 
a troublemaker there and is only serving the American Embassy. 

Do you have any comment to make on that ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I hope it is serving the American Embassy, and I 
think its function in serving it would be very useful. 

Yes, you have several elements in Belgium. Where the French and 
Dutch influence are of prominence, our principal effort in Belgium is 
within the cultural fields. We work with the educators, with the uni- 
versities. We have substantial acceptance, to my personal knowledge, 
with the radio people there. They are very glad to have whatever 
program material we make available to them in our news. 

Senator Jounson. Is it the opinion of the Director that Belgium 
needs such guidance from us? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. I think that Belgium, of course, is vital to our 
interests, as you know, for many reasons. 

Senator Jounson. Is it vital to Belgium, that we give our guidance 
in her cultural program ? 

Mr. Srreipert. | was just about to say if it is conceded that Belgium 
has elements of being vital to the United States, which it unquestion- 
ably has to NATO and to the Belgian Congo, as well as others, the state 
of public opinion in Belgium about the United States and its policies 
is also therefore important to us. 

I do not believe that the public opinion in any country about the 
United States can be neglected. It seems to me that the interpretation 
of our policies, that the understanding of aims, that the complete 
identification of our interests with theirs is of vital importance. It 
does not take a high-grade program of enormous extent by any 
means. Belgium is a reasonably concentrated country, although it 
does have two languages to deal with, and we do not have an extremely 
large program there. But we think these cultural contacts and con- 
tacts with the media of communication are, of course, to our interests. 

Senator Jounson. Are any of the increases in funds you are asking 
this year to go to Belgium ? 

Mr. Srreipert. It will just be the addition of two local people, no 
Americans, and a small amount of expenses. About 10 or 15 percent; 
yes. 

72241—56——19 
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Senator Jonson. In Belgium ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. In Italy, Greece, Australia, Holland, France, 
Switzerland, United Kingdom, Spain, and Denmark, the writer of 
this letter said he could see no justification for USIS in any of these 
countries, particularly Denmark. 

Would you care to comment on that for the record ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. In all these areas the support for example, 
of NATO isa very important element in our defense of the free w mat 
Denmark is a NATO country. You have just seen publicly the im- 
portance that the Secretary of State has placed on the strengthening 
of NATO ties. The information and cultural field is an important 
one in cementing the interests of these countries, to European inte- 
gration generally, the Atlantic community and NATO. 

Senator Jonnson. The letter we received from you Friday after- 
noon contemplates an increase in each of these countries. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 


CINERAMA PROJECT 


Senator Jounson. Now, in this request, I understand that you 
request $3,800,000 for the purpose of sending a carrier around the 
world with a civilian crew to show these pictures to the natives, the 
cinerama pictures; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreiert. No; that has been a misconception. That would be 
a desirable thing without cinerama, and I can discuss it in some 
detail during the presentation, as we hope to do; but this is essen- 
tially an exhibit ship, carrying exhibits on the peaceful use of atomic 
energy and other foreign-policy objectives, such as the President’s 
inspection plan, and showing trade products to people in those areas: 
it is primarily for exhibits to explain American capitalism and our 
other projects that would be incorporated in this ship. 

One of the elements in it was to be cinerama, but it is a misnomer 
to think that that is the principal purpose. Obviously that is one way 
of attracting crowds and exposing them to the American scene, as it 
has successfully been done in the past. 


EXHIBIT SHIP IDEA 


Senator Jounson. For the information of the committee, I would 
like to call their attention to page 193 of the House hearings. 
To refresh your memory, Mr. Streibert, Mr. Washburn said there: 


When discussions began on the matter of official United States participation 
in international trade fairs it was suggested at that time that effective use might 
be made of a floating exhibit that would carry our message in a dramatic manner 
to key ports, particularly in the Near East and Far East. In pursuing that 
concept we tried to combine it with the success of Cinerama, which had had, as you 
know, a very dramatic success at the fairs in Damascus and Bangkok, and we 
found the Cinerama process to be adapted successfully for use on the forward 
flight deck of an aircraft carrier. 

On this diagram we have on the forward flight deck of the carrier a Cinerama 
auditorium, which is the main attraction on the ship and will seat somewhat 
more than 2,000 persons. 

We have worked this out carefully with the Department of Defense and the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations advises us that a ship of this type, a light 

carrier, CV—6, could be made available from the mothballed fleet for this purpose 


‘ 
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It would, of course, have to be completely demilitarized and manned with a 
civilian crew. 

Now, the question I want to ask you is: Do you ask this committee 
now for your own Navy to restore this item that you refer to here? 

Mr. Srrewerr. Well, I don’t consider this as a Navy by any manner 
or means. I think the idea of an exhibit ship has great merit. 

Senator Jounson. Have you changed your opinion on it? 

Mr. Srrewert. And with your permission during the presentation 
I would like to go into it in some detail. We have not changed our 
opinion on it. 

Senator Jounson. That is what I wanted to get, if I can get a 
direct answer—whether you have changed your mind since the House 
hearings. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Senator Jounson. So you do make the same request of the Senate. 
They disallowed all this, then, for that purpose, did they not ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you ask that it all be restored ¢ 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. What isthe status of the Vagabond ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. The Courier, you mean ¢ 

Senator Munpr. Yes. 

Mr. Srremert. That is being used for medium-wave broadcasts, 
primarily in Arabic, in the Mediterr: anean, and that has been the only 
means of getting our Arabic language in that area by medium wave, So 
we have ke pt it there, and will continue to keep it there, because of the 
importance in the Middle East. 

Senator Jounson. If this request you make of the Senate committee 
is granted, then you will have 2 ships? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. As I recall, you had the Vagabond, if that is what 
you call it, there a year ago. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, 

Senator Munpr. It was stationed there? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes. 


PROGRAM IN THE MIDDLE AND NEAR EAST 


Senator Jounson. Continuing with this letter: 


I found the USIS program in the Middle and Near East the same as in Great 
Britain and the other countries I visited, and the people are so entirely different. 

What explanation do you have for that, Mr. Streibert, or justifica- 
tion ? 

Mr. Srreiert. I don’t know what he means by saying “the same.” 
Obviously our basic and fundamental idea has ‘been and is tailored 
to the needs of each country’s program, and we believe that our 
programs in the Middle East are indigenous to that area, and deal 
with those problems and are just as different as can be. 

Senator Jounson. Are the programs quite similar in the Middle 
East and the Near East and Great Britain ? 

Mr. Srreipert. No. 

Senator Jounson. The observation that they are, then, is inaccurate, 
in your opinion ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 
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DAILY PRINTING OF NEWS 


Senator JoHNson (reading) : 


In Cairo, Egypt, Madrid, Spain, Paris, France, London, England, Rome, Italy, 
Beirut, Lebanon, USIS presses were printing the news each days with fine 
printing apparatus, yet we were able to get the Paris edition of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, the international edition of the New York Times and Stars and 
Stripes, in all these places. These printing presses did work for the embassies 
and other United States Government agencies. It would seem from visiting 
19 countries that all the libraries could be turned over to the countries to be 
run by local staffs, staffs already hired now, and send our information to them, 
let them pay the rent and maintain the libraries. 


OPERATION OF MIDGET NEWSPAPERS 


In view of the fact that you have testified previously you quit oper- 
ating on the newspapers, do you operate a midget newspaper as sug- 
gested here, printing news each day ? 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. This is not a fact, then ? 

Mr. Srremert. No; it is not a fact. 

Senator Jonson. Our representatives of this committee are pre- 
senting this information to it, and they are employees of this commit- 
tee. And you do not in any of these places presently print the news 
each day, or a summary of the news? 

Mr. Srremert. No, we do not print it. We do not print anything. 

Senator Jounson. Have you done that in the past ? 

Mr. Srreizert. Not to my knowledge; no. 

Senator Jounson. You have never done it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We have never printed any daily news. 


MIMEOGRAPHED REPORTS 


Senator Munpr. Do you suppose there could be some confusion? 
You do publish a mimeographed report to all the embassies, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. But you would not call it a newspaper; it is 
mimeographed ? 

Mr. Srrereert. It is not printed. There is a mimeographed report. 

Senator Jounson. You mimeograph your paper instead of print- 
ing it; is that right? 

Mr. Srrerenrt. It is not a paper. 

Senator Jounson. A summary of the news? 

Mr. Srrerert. It isa summary of the news. 

Senator Jounson. Why is that necessary, in view of the fact that 
we have Stars and Stripes and the New York Tribune and Times and 
others? I assume there is adequate justification, but I would like 
the record to show it, because the committee is going to have all these 
observations before it, and I wanted to be perfectly fair and give 
you every opportunity to put your views and explanations in the 
record. 

Mr. Srreiert. The purpose of the news distribution is to bring 
the news of the United States Government and its foreign policies to 
these areas which are not carried by the local press. The texts of 
speeches of the President, Secretary of State, and other Government 
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officials, the actions of the Government are reported only in that 
way. 

Senator Jonnson. That is the first time that I have heard that 
the Times and the Tribune did not give adequate coverage to the 
President’s and Secretary of State’s speeches. 

Mr. Strerperr. Yes; but you get them the next morning here, sir, 
and you don’t get them in Europe, except for the Herald Tribune, 
which has a limited circulation. 

Senator Jounson. This critic says: 

We were able to get the Herald Tribune and the New York Times and 
the Stars and Stripes in all these places. 

Mr. Srrerserr. You know that the New York Times is at least 1 
day late, if not 2. It is published a day late in Amsterdam. The 
Times and Herald Tribune reach many countries in areas like the 
Middle East, south Asia, and the Far East several days late. 

Senator Jounson. You do not think that the natives could wait 
24 hours to get a report by the New York Times of what the President 
and the Secretary of State might have said ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are dealing with many subjects here. In the 
first place, the natives don’t speak ‘and m: 1y not be able to read English. 
We are trying to get that material printed in the local language papers. 
The time element is important. 

Senator Jonnson. These mimeographed summaries, are they 
pr agg in English or are they in the local tongue? 

Mr. Srreiwert. They are transmitted and distributed to the papers 
in Italy, for example, in Italian. 


SOURCE OF NEWS 


Senator Jounson. Where do you get your news? How do you 
know what the President or the Secretary of State said, in Rome? 

Mr. Stremert. We have been carrying on this news service through 
our posts around the world in this effort now for almost 10 years. 

Senator Jounson. I did not ask you how long you had been doing it. 
I want to know how you get your news. Do you buy it from the wire 
services? Do you make it “up yourself, or have you got your own string 
of reporters ? 

Mr. Srremert. All those sources. We get it from the INS news 
service, from our own string of reporters and from— 

Senator Jounson. Do you deal only with INS? Do you subscribe to 
UP or AP? 

Mr. Srreipert. No; just INS. 

Senator Jonnson. Just INS. Then you have your own individual 
reporters ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Here and abroad? 

Mr. Srreisert. No. We restrict it as narrowly as we can. We have 
1 or 2 abroad, but we have kept down the expense. 


TOTAL REPORTERS EMPLOYED 


Senator Jounson. How many reporters do you have working for 
you? 
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Mr. Srremerr. That is a factual question I would like to supply 
for the record. Abroad 2 or 3 and here less than a dozen. One in the 
White House, one on the Hill, one at U. N., something of that nature. 

Senator Jounson. And then you supplement what INS tells you 
about what the President or the Secretary of State and others say? 

Mr. Srrerert. We don’t get what they say from INS. We get that 
directly from the departments and the White House. 

Senator JoHnson. How do you get that? Through your reiay 
station ? 

Mr. Srreipert. There are nine reporters in the United States. 

Senator JoHnson. So you have nine reporters and the INS service? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. That get out your mimeographed news sum- 
maries through the world ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. Well, they supply the material that goes on the 
wire, this wireless system, that is received in about sixty-odd coun- 
tries. They take it down. It is transmitted by radio. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any experienced news people at the 
other end ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. How many do you have doing that ? 

Mr. Srreteert. In every case the information officer or the Public 
Affairs officer is in charge of the reception of that and determines what 
is distributed and how. 

Senator Jounson. And you, in turn, put it in the local language 
and distribute that very fully and freely to the local press ? 

Mr. Srremerr. To the newspapers and to the radio stations. 

Senator Jounson. And do you feel that that is a very helpful thine 
to this country q 

OVERINDULGENCE IN SPEECHES 


Mr. Srrererr. We think it is essential. We think it is one of the 
most essential services that is performed. 

Senator JOHNSON (reading) : 

The USIS is frequently accused in foreign countries of overindulgence in 
speeches and press conferences, and displays and unnecessary propaganda which 
conflict with our foreign policy and bewilder our allies and nations with whom 
the United States is committed to cooperate. 

What comment do you have to make on that ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. That is, in effect, saying that our people are just 
plain incompetent. We don’t think so. 

Senator Jonnson. No; it says that- 

Mr. Srreipert. If they permit that—— 

Senator Jounson. Pardon me. IT would not say a Senator is incom- 
petent because he talked a little too long, because a great many of them 
do. The most competent ones sometimes speak too much. 

sut this criticism is that you speak too much, you have too many 
talks, too many press conferences and too much propaganda. 

Mr. Srreiert. I cannot comment on the Senators, sir, but I can on 
this service. And if they do speak too much, and if the results are 
adverse, that constitutes incompetency, in my opinion. They should 
know better, and we think they do. 

Senator Jounson. You don’t know anything about that criticism / 
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Mr. Srreivert. No. I have not had any specific criticism of any 
country or any person or any particular event or circumstance of 
that nature. 

Senator Jounson. In view of the committee’s report here, or the 
information it has received, I would suggest that you explore that, 
if you are totally unaware of it, because the committee has received 
through its 

Mr. Srrererr. Mr. C hairman, we have four assistant area direc- 
tors, who spend half their time traveling in the field exploring our 
competency and the effectiveness of our operations. Some of them 
are here. That is their function. We also have an inspection sys- 
tem which would catch things like that. We think we watch that 
pretty carefully, because that is the essence of our operation, and if 
we are counterproductive, or nonproductive, we are doing a dis- 
service to the country instead of a service, and we deserve to be 
criticized for it, and we would deserve to be responsible for it. 

Senator JoHnson. We have from a committee source the informa- 
tion that in these various places there is a general feeling among 
the people themselves that you do overdo these features and the press 

conferences and the displays. It may be that you cannot see the forest 
for the trees. 

An official at the Gridiron dinner told me the other night when I 
asked him how long the speakers were supposed to speak, “Well, 

ve would say 10 minutes. As far as the Gridiron is concerned, any 
peal r can speak an hour. But we put the 10-minute limitation on 

for the protection of the speaker himself, because we are not going 
to follow any speaker much longer than 10 minutes.” 

It may be that you need someone to put on some protections for 
our service, if this committee is receiving a reliable report here. If 
this is a fact, I would like you to explore it and see if it could 
perhaps be that you would need to cut down on some of these activities. 

Mr. Srreteert. It might well be. Would it be possible for us to 
get the specific countries and the specific reports from the committee ? 

Senator Jounson. I think that could be done. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is what I would like to have. We will be very 
anxious to get specifics. 

Senator Jounson. If you are totally unaware of it, and have never 
heard of it I think you might want to look into it, and maybe this is 
completely an error. 

Mr. Srrereert. I have heard reports of some areas where it has not 
been the Information Service, but it has been the general United 
States position in that country, and in our opinion, quite justified, 
that there is too much effort, or too many Americans in view, and 
we subscribe to that in many instances. But that is not the case of the 
Information Service that we have known, and therefore I would like 
very much to investigate that. 

Senator Jonnson. There is nothing personal about this, and I have 
no impressions one way or the other. I have never visited any of the 
countries. My sympathies are with your service and your agency, 
and I think that by and large you have made valuable contributions. 

However, I am going to have to answer to the Senate when I come 
before them and say that we have granted a 50 percent increase over 
last year. Now, my specialty has been in the field of armed services, 
but if I came before the Senate and said, “We want to authorize 50 
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percent more B-52’s than we had last year,” I would have to justify 
it. The only justification I am going to have for these substantial 


increases in every country is the information you might put in the 
record. 


Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you can imagine how red Senator Byrd’s 
face is going to be when I go to ask him for a 50 percent increase for 
anything. 

Mr. Srrerert. I surely can. 

Senator Jounson. Whether it is bombers or information service, 
and unless we make a very good justification, Harry Byrd and 
others who are very careful about this budget are going to want to 
know why we can’t get along at least with what w e had last year. 


Mr. Srremert. Let me fortify the record, then, sir, on this one point 
by saying that 





NEED OF EXPANDED INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Jonwnson. This is not the last chance, but this is a very good 
chance, and I assure you that they have got a committee up there on 
the executive expenditures, and they have some people who want very 
much to go along with the President, and the President has talked 
to us about the necessity for some increase in this program. But any 
program that is increased 50 percent, there are some people around 
this year who feel like you felt when you testified 

Mr. Srreipert. A year ago. 

Senator Jonmnson. And you said: 





The result in 1955 as against 1954 has oe pretty much of a leveling. When 
we are requesting a 15 percent increase I don’t consider that a wasteful aberra- 
tion. I think anything in the nature of in percent is. 

I know there are going to be many Senators who are sympathetic 
with your program that are going to think this year just what you 
thought when you said that. 

When did you make this statement? March 3, 1955, was it not? 

Mr. Srrempert. 1955, yes, sir; a little over a year ago, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. What happened to change your mind between 
that time and the time you went to the budget last fall? 

Mr. Srretpert. I have testified arlier, sir, that at that time we 
were in the process of building up our staffs in the field, filling unfilled 
positions, getting our programs under the direction of public-affairs 
officers who are well qualified, and who are demonstrated to be suc- 
cessful. Also, we were experimenting in most areas as to the utility 
and usefulness of the various kinds of communications and mediums 
techniques. We found that the tendency is to do something of every- 
thing in every country, and we wanted to find out what was best 
suited to the particular problems in each country, for example, as I 
said previously, how to use motion pictures most effectively, and we 
felt that we were not ready to utilize productively a substantial in- 
crease over a year ago. We now feel that we have had experience, 
that we are well staffed, that we know how to use this material, and 
that we can now effectively use this additional material. And I call 
your attention again to the fact that the bulk of this increase is for 


resources in the form of material of the various mediums and is not in 
manpower. 
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Senator Jounson. Now, that is not a very full explanation of what 
took place in your mental processes between the time you told us in 
March that 15 percent was all right, but you would consider 50 percent 
wasteful, and in October you come in and say that you have not only 
got to have the 15 but you have got to have more than the 50. 

Did that come from some order above that was handed down? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Or what changed your mind there from the 
“Love me in January as you did in July”? What happened between 
March and October? That is my point. 

Mr. Srreivert. I tried to make clear that this agency-—— 

Senator Jounson. You have not made it clear to me, and I apologize 
for my inability to accept it. If you will just quit repeating what 
you already said and try to tell me why you changed your mind, I will 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I changed my mind because I felt that the agency 
was not in shape to spend more money than something like 15 percent 
over a year ago, productively and effectively. We did not know 
enough about the use of these mediums. We had only run a recruiting 
campaign of desperation late in 1954 and we were in the process of 
trying to fill these positions. 

Now, in order to do it we had to do it with the new people. And in 
many cases it is difficult to find good people. 

Senator JomNnson. So the point is, when you made your statement 
in March you were having difficulty in finding good people? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. And in October when you raised your estimate 
and demanded 50 percent more money you had determined that you 
could find good people; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrersert. Well, these things are in process all the time. No, 
you can’t say that it is black in March and white in October. We 
knew that in October we were planning for expenditures beginning 
July 1,1956. We thought that by that time we would have the organ- 
ization in shape. And we have. 

Senator Jounson. Moving up from March of 1955 to July of 1956 
the difference basically is one in personnel. In March, when you 
thought it would be wasteful— 

Mr. Srreierr. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. To have a 50-percent increase, you concluded in 
October that by next fall you would have enough personnel that it 
would not be wasteful. Is that a correct assumption ? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is one of them. The other was how to use 
these various media most effectively; how to adapt them to local 
conditions; what is best in one place, and not try to use all means 
in all areas. 


PERCENTAGE OF FUNDS ALLOCATED TO PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. How much of this $50 million additional, or 
$47.8 million, actually goes to personnel? 1 had the impression it 
yas a small amount. 
Mr. Srreiert. Less than 10 percent. 
Senator Jounson. So the personnel does not figure into it then? 
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Mr. Srretert. No, not necessarily. It is mostly for materials. 
You have got a whole new medium. You have got the use of tele- 
vision for the first time, as a substantial part of it. Another big 
element is a project envisaged for some time, that we were nowhere 
near in shape to cope with in March 1955, and that is a substantial 
program in the field of low-cost books. 

We had been continually getting these reports and the evidence of 
the flooding of Communist books at no cost or very little cost through- 
out large areas of the world. We did not know how to cope with that 
in March of 1955, because you have to work out these processes. We 
have been working on that. This spring we made a development to 
the point where we have a pilot project in progress, so that we know 
now that as of fiscal 1957 we could really launch a substantial pro- 
gram of low-cost books which would be at the cheapest possible level 
in these areas, sold in commercial channels, which represent American 
views, in large quantity. We have, for example, $4 million or so just 
for that one project. That is an example of what I mean when I say 
we were learning techniques and how to use our processes of commu- 
nication, what is effective and what is needed. You couldn’t do that 
too quickly, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Dworshak and Senator Mundt and Sen- 
ator Green and Senator Hayden and other members of this com- 
mittee are not only going to have to answer to the people of Idaho, the 
people of South Dakota, the people of Rhode Island, and the people of 
Arizona and the people of Texas, as to why they are increasing the 
budget of USIA 50 percent, but they are going to have to answer to the 
Senators. I have no doubt but what there is a goodly number of com- 
petent Senators that are going to be throwing language right in our 
teeth, so to speak, when we get up there. 


HOUSE TESTIMONY 


Here is your testimony before the House. I want to quote briefly 
from it, because it seems that you had a considerable change of mind 
since you gave this testimony. 


The history of this program over the last 10 years or the last 914 years, up 
until the time this agency was formed, in my opinion 





that is speaking of the 914 years—— 

has been extremely wasteful and improvident, in that it has been up and down 
and up and down. This is the kind of activity which requires a persistency, 
a consistency of effort, a reiteration, and a stability to be effective at all at any 
level.” 

Now, you are not going to have much consistency and much stability 
Z you are jumping your appropriation 50 percent and are increasing 

, having changed your mind from March to October, are you? 

Mr. Srreimerr. I think if you are to take into account the situ: oy in 
the world today you either have to increase this to cope with it, or 
neglect our opportunities and responsibilities. 

Senator Jounson. What I want to do is coincide your thoughts now 
wth your thoughts expressed in March 1955. Are the conditions in 
the world such that a 50 percent increase is justified in this information 
program, over what they were in March? 
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Mr, Srremerr. Yes, sir. And the reason is that we now can put for- 
ward the policies of the United States, the support of them, and our 
position, effectively, and aggressively, that is required in the world 
today. If we are to meet the new kind of Soviet tactics which are now 
leaning toward the diplomatic contacts or economic penetration, and 
wide program of cultural exchanges, we have to decide whether this 
country is going to put forth a major effort in this field. This repre- 
sents our proposal for a major effort to the extent that we think it can 
be effectively administered. If I thought we could administer $200 
million I would ask for that just as sincerely. 

Again I will say that I don’t think we can effectively manage much 
more than the amount we originally requested for 1957. It represents 
what I think, what our organization thinks, is a maximum effort in this 
cold war under these c hanging conditions of Soviet coexistence pleas, 
and the smiles we are getting from the traveling salesmen. 

Senator JOHNSON. Isn't it a fact, Mr. Streibert t, you felt that way 
when you first came in, but after you have been here a year you 
changed your mind and you now find conditions much worse than you 
thought they were? 

Mr. Srreimert. No, I would not say that. I have been here 214 
years. And my concern with the operation of the Agency is that it 
takes organization, policies, and people to operate well, and you 

cannot do that very quickly. 

Senator Jounson. Divided up, roughly, of this additional $15 
million that you asked the Budget for that they did not give you, 
how were you going to spend that? Can you give me a rough idea, 
or a picture of “that? 

Mr. Srrerert. I cannot remember the specific projects that we cut 
out. 

Senator Jounson. While he is looking that up, if the conditions 
are not Avorse, that is, worse than they were when you came in, why 
do you need 50 percent more money ? 

Mr. Srreinert. Because we were not adequately dealing with them. 
We were not adequately representing the country as well as it can be 
represented. We now think we can. We are up against an expendi- 
ture on the part of the Soviet Union and the satellite states that is 
enormously larger than that. It has always been extremely large. 

We feel now that this increase can be effective sly employed, where a 
year and 2 years ago we did not think we were in condition and shape 
to employ it productively and effectively. 


EXPANDED PROGRAM IN THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Senator Jomnson. Mr. Streibert, we have been going around the 
world now. Let’s get specific. 

Why do we have the 100 percent increase in the American 
Republics area? 

Mr. Srretperr. Of course, we understand the importance of the 
Latin American countries to solidity in the Western Hemisphere, and 
to our interests. 

We found at the beginning of this Agency that the history of our 
operations in Latin America had been that they were very thin and 
had never been increased as they had been in Europe and in the other 
areas of the world at the period of the great expansion during the 
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Korean war. Then when reductions came along the reductions were 
applied to the Latin American area as well as to those that had been 
greatly enlarged previously, with the result that we were in a very 
thin condition in Latin America, and we had not been living up to 
the potentialities or opportunities, so that this is to restore that bal- 
ance of Latin America, as against other geographic areas. 


CONDITIONS IN THE FAR EAST AND NEAR EAST 


Senator Jonnson. Here is what concerned me. I notice in 1955, 
you have $5,219,000. 

In 1957 it is $11,675,000. It seems to me our problems are in the 
Far East and Near East and you are not asking for such percentage 
merease 
oe 
; 


s there. And I know we are going to be asked to justify it 
he only jus tification you give is we never were doing enough. 


REIBERT. The amounts in the Near East and Far East in 
lollars are a substantially greater increase. 


1 
nere 


Q 


Tt was always out of line—that is the answer. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Mundt, I want toapologize. Iam going 
to have to be prepared for the floor and I have a meeting before 12 
clock. 

I want you to ask any questions that you may care to ask between 
now and then, and I will resume questioning this afternoon at the 
afternoon session. 

We have an afternoon session planned at 2 o’clock and I would like 
to announce to the committee that we will meet again in this room 
at 2 o'clock this afternoon, and welcome all of you back. 

Senator Green, do you plan to be here until noon ? 

Senator Green. Unless there is something on the floor. 

Senator Jomnson. If you would preside, I would appreciate it 
very much, and I will ask to be excused. I hope you will understand. 
I have to be there a little earlier. 

Thank you, Mr. Streibert, and we will continue with our critics’ 
statement this afternoon. 

Mr. Srreipert. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Green (presiding). Senator Mundt, I believe you have 
some questions to ask ? 


OPERATIONS IN NEW COUNTRIES 


Senator Munpr. How much of this extra $50 million is earmarked 
for new areas of operation, new countries, where we have not been 
operating up until now? 

Mr. Srrerpert. A minor amount. 

Senator Munpt. Could you give us a rough estimate in dollars? 

Mr. Srrerpert. About 34 people. 

Senator Munopr. In dollars, could you give us an idea ? 

Mr. Srrereert. Less than $500,000. 

Senator Munpt. How much of it is for new services that we are 
not now using, like your exhibit ship? That would be a new service? 

Mr. SrretpBert. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. How much in dollars, roughly ? 

Mr. Srremert. As a rough estimate, about $15 million. 

Senator Munpr. About $15 million. 
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And the rest of it, substantially $34 million, is for the expansion of 
existing services ? 
Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES IN OVERSEAS LIBRARIES 


Senator Munpr. As you know, one thing that has always dis- 
turbed me quite a bit is the distribution of our magazines to the 
libraries overseas. I have been looking at the House ‘hearings here, 
and the various magazine subscriptions. Iam always a bit disturbed 
by the fact that such a disproportionate percentage of magazine sub- 
scriptions abroad is for the type of magazine which you seldom find 
in American libraries. ‘There is a tremendous list, page after page, 
3 of them and 5 of them and 15 of them and 16 of them and 17 of 
them. I don’t have any criticism of any of the magazines, with the 
possible exception of 1 or 2 that are being circulated over there, but 
it is just hard for me to convince myself. that we serve the best in- 
terests of this information program through such a wide variety of 
magazines instead of sending over the kind of magazines whic h in 
this country are usually accepted and usually found in the libraries. 

I wish you would comment a little bit on that. 

Mr. Streiwert. That is made up only at the request of the various 
posts and libraries. We do not subscribe to these and send them 
out. The reverse is true. 

Senator Munpr. That goes to the very heart of my criticism of the 
magazine program which ‘T have discussed in other appropriation com- 
mittee hearings. I think I understand how you operate. Your in- 
formation officer, or your librarian, or somebody, decides that he 
wants a magazine sent to his library or his country. 

Mr. Srreipert. The librarian in, most cases. 

Senator Munopr. He decides that this is a good magazine to have, 
probably because somebody has come in and ss aid, “I would like to see 
this magazine.” So you subscribe to it. But it would seem to me 
that we ‘ought to have some kind of centralized control system, some 
kind of centralized guidance, and not rely entirely on the independent 
judgment of a librarian in a distant country, who probably makes up 
his or her mind on either 1 of 2 sets of facts: either because 1 or more 
people have come in and said they would like to see that magazine, or 
ps particular librarian may be interested in that particular magazine 
in their experience back in this country, and have an interest in styles 
or an interest in sports or an interest in farming or an interest in 
wood products, so they subscribe to it. But how convinced are you 
that we are handling this magazine expenditure in the most effective 
manner when we rely entirely on the individual judgment of—how 
many different librarians do we have? 


TOTAL LIBRARIES 


Mr. Srreipert. We have got 150 libraries. 

Senator Munpr. 150 different librarians. There is no consistency. 
There is no pattern at all. You tind 6 of these, of these and 10 of 
these. It is hard for me to believe that a magazine that serves Amer- 
ica so well in 1 country does equally well in only 2 2 or 3 other countries, 
I would think there would be some kind of pattern, some kind of 
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guidance, some kind of control required at the central level, some kind 
of clearinghouse, and apparently there is none at all, as I understand 
it. You simply grant the request of the librarian until you run out of 
money, and then after that they don’t get any magazines. Is that the 
way you operate? First come first served 4 

Mr. Srremert. May I ask Mr. May of the Information Center, to 

respond to this, because he has specific information on it? 

Mr. May. During the last year, sir 

Senator Munpt. Ww hat is your title? 

Mr. May. Assistant Chief for Operations, Information Center 
Service. 

During the last year, sir, we have required the field officers to justify 
50 percent of all of the periodical subscriptions that they were renew- 
ing for the current year. That operated on this basis—— 

Senator Munpr. May I ask at this point why they don’t have to 
justify 100 percent of them? 

Mr. May. Yes, I will be glad to explain that. 

On the advice of the United States Advi isory Commission on Infor- 
mation, we determined that he would begin a program of requiring 
specific written justification for per iodical subscriptions. It did not 
seem feasible to undertake all of them the first year and require every 
post to make a recommendation for their justification. So on the 
advice of the Commission we determined to choose all of the magazines 
and periodicals which were subscribed to around the world in quanti- 
ties of less than 50 copies, or 50 subscriptions. We thought that there 
was no purpose in requiring justification of those with 400 or 500 
subscriptions, knowing they were useful everywhere, things like the 
leading periodicals. 

We have done that this year and some were eliminated, but in many 

sases things that seemed quite strange to us had a useful local effect. 

Senator Munpr. Let’s get down to particulars. You have got 150 
libraries; 141 of them don't subscribe to a m: igazine like C ‘ollier’ s, for 
ex: mple, and 9 of them do. To me that isa very curious arr angement. 
I am no particular protagonist of Collier’s, but it is generally recog- 
nized to be a reputable American weekly. 

Mr. Srreipert. I think you have got the wrong line there, Senator. 
I think the Collier’s subscriptions are 196, That is the Columbia Law 
Review that has nine. 

Senator Munpr. Very well, 196. That does go to each library? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. I did have the wrong number. 

Mr. Srremerr. I would say in general response that these librarians 
that are in charge in most cases, in most of the large libraries, are pro- 
fessional people, and are not guided by personal vagaries or whims. 
Maybe in some of the smaller posts where we don’t have a professional 
librarian, where the local library list is made up by the public-affairs 
officer, there may be some extraneous elements, but the biggest li- 
braries in the biggest places are run by professionals in whose judg 
ment I think we should have confidence. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO NEW LEADER 


Senator Munpr. On some magazines you subscribe way over, 30 
or 400. Why do you need so many in those cases? I find one—and 
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this is a magazine that I read, and I think it is a good American 
magazine—the New Leader, because it was a Socis alist. position which 
is very anti-Communist. I have no fight with the magazine at all. I 
think it is commendable that you take them, but I wonder, 952 in 150 
libraries. How come so many, for example? 

Mr. May. In many libraries certain of the publications are so pop- 
ular that they need multiple copies so more than one reader can be 
served at one time, also they are incorporated in the collections of 
bookmobiles, which are mobile units carrying books into various areas 
not served directly by the library, and the extension collections which 
we place out on loan with institutions, organizations, and so on. 

Senator Munpr. How much of our budget t goes for library subscrip- 
tions¢ How many dollars? How many dollars for magazine sub- 
scriptions ¢ 

Mr. Posner. For the fiscal year 1956 there is a total of $346,000 for 
American magazine subscriptions, and for fiscal year 1957 the request 
is for $513,000. 

Senator Munpr. I am glad that you are asking at least for 50 per- 
cent of the subscriptions to be justified. I cannot for the life of me 
understand why you should not get 100 percent justification. 

Mr. Srrerert. Fifty percent—the under 50 subscriptions is really 
to the point you were speaking of. You don’t need to justify maga- 
zines like Life and Time. 

Senator Munpr. I agree, where substantially half of your libraries 
have asked for 2 magazine, that speaks for itself. But I would think 

at there should be 100 percent justification of these magazines were 
a take 6 copies, 4 copies, or 1 copy, 3 copies. 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is. 

Senator Munpr. I thought you said 50 percent. 

Mr. Srremert. No. He meant that 

Senator Munpr. Fifty percent of the total? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Of the total. It isevery one under 50 subscriptions, 
and every one is individually justified. 

Senator Munpr. What kind of justifications do you get? Give me 
a couple of typical ones. 

Mr. May. I cannot give you a specific one. Usually it has to do 
vith some particular interest of the community. If it is a mining 
community there may be an interest in a publication on coal mining, 
or whatever the local concern is. It varies from country to country 
ind from town to town. It depends on the local interests, industry, 
ind customs. 

Senator Munpr. Certainly a lot of the areas that you serve are areas 
where there is a lot of agrarian activity. I notice very few subscrip- 
tions to farm journals or farm magazines of any kind. Why is that? 

Mr. May. Iam sorry, I did not get the question. 

Senator Munpr. Don’t you service people in communities that have 
f‘urm interests, and are trying to produce more food and fabric? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we have a good many agricultural publications. 





AGRICULTURAL MAGAZINES 


Senator Munpr. I don’t find any subscriptions to the standard 
\merican magazines dealing with farming and agriculture. I don’t 
‘now why, but it just doesn’t occur. 
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Let me go to another phase of it, which is even more mystifying 
to me. Maybe there is an explanation. But I would think that by 
and large a foreigner could learn more about America from reading 
an American newspaper than reading an American magazine, especi- 
ally when you get away from the news magazines into specialized 
magazines. You have 150 libraries, and the most of any paper that 
you take is 14 copies of the Sunday Book Review of the New York 
Times, if this chart is right, on page 49. So that 135 libraries have 
no American periodicals at all except for the Sunday Book Review 
section. The next biggest is 88 copies of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, which is the largest. 

Mr. Srreisert. No, sir; those are subscriptions in the United States 
that you are reading from. We have 5,000 subscriptions. 

Senator Green. I know you want to finish your questions, but the 
Senate has convened, and I think we will have to adjourn until 2 
o'clock this afternoon. 

Senator Munpt. This chart is on page 49. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is only in the United States. 

Senator Munpr. Will you begin at 2 o’clock with a chart which 
deals with American newspapers going to our libraries overseas ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Page 36. 

Senator Munpr. We can resume that at 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee recessed until 2 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION (2 P. M.) 
Unirep States INForMATION AGENCY 


STATEMENTS OF THEODORE C. STREIBERT, DIRECTOR, USIA, AC- 
COMPANIED BY ABBOTT WASHBURN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR; CLIVE 
DuVAL, GENERAL COUNSEL; BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER; 
ALLEN W. MOORE, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT; TURNER B. SHELTON, 
CHIEF, MOTION PICTURE SERVICE; AND PARKER MAY, ASSIST- 
ANT CHIEF FOR OPERATIONS, INFORMATION SERVICE—Resumed 


HOME LEAVE AND TRANSFER COSTS 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

We will have Senator Mundt here, we hope, shortly, and let him 
continue to pursue the questions he was asking before we adjourned. 

Mr. Streibert, how much is in the bill for cost of home leave ? 

Mr. Srreimert. While they are trying to find the figure for it, I 
might explain that the request is based on the estimate of the number 
of people in the field, the elapsed time, and a home leave of 2 months 
after 2 years of service, in each case. 

Senator Jounson. Are you living up to the regulations governing 
home leave? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 
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Senator JoHnson. Does any of the $25 million cut apply to home 
leave? 

Mr. Srrererr. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. How much is included in the estimate for edu- 
cational allowances of employees with dependent children ? 

Mr. Posner. There is in the budget for home leave, transfer, and 
related costs of American personnel at our overseas USIS missions 
a total of $2,765,000. 

Senator Jonnson. $2,765,000 ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. That represents an increase of $455,000 over 
the comparable amount in fiscal year 1956. For overseas employees of 
our press and radio installations there is an additional amount of 
approximately $550,000. 


EDUCATION ALLOWANCES 


Senator Jounson. How much is included in the estimate for edu- 
cation allowances to employees for dependent children under Public 
Law 22, 84th Congress, and how many children are involved? 

Mr. Posner. There is a grand total for fiscal year 1957 of $181,- 
877, and that covers a total of 636 participating school-age children. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF VARIOUS MEDIA 


Senator Jounson. In the Near East countries, what type of services 
do you find most effective, Mr. Streibert, radio, press, motion picture, 
or center operations? 

Mr. Srreipert. The Near East area is not a homogenous area, and 
it varies between Middle East, Near East, south Asia and Africa. 

We find that the cultural relationships with these countries in 
south Asia appear to be the most effective. 

Senator Jomunson. The what? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The cultural relationships, our libraries, our ex- 
change of persons, which we administer in the field, and our contacts 
with university people and educators, government officials. In the 
Middle East, we do try to get our news and our information a little 
more effectively before the Arab world. In Africa, south of the 
Sahara, we have a very limited program because many of these coun- 
tries are yet to emerge into self-government. We naturally are keep- 
ing a minimum operation there, simply to look after United States 
interests where it is required. 

But until they do become self-governing, we cannot work effectively 
directly with the people and the people’s representatives. 


INCREASED EUROPEAN PROGRAM 
Senator Jonnson. The House gave you a $2 million increase in the 


European program, did it not, over the current year ! 
Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 


72241—56——20 
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Senator Jounson. Why do you not think you can expand the es- 
sential mission activities and exhibits and press and publications and 
motion pictures and so forth with the extra $2 million? Do you not 
think that if the Senate committee allowed you what the House has 
allowed you, that somehow you could struggle through ? 

Mr. Srreiert. I would like to point out that in Europe this is a 
much reduced program from previous years. It was substantially 
more in the period 1951-53, when counterpart funds were used, ex- 
tensively, and when the German and Austrian programs were not 
included in the Information Service appropriation under the State 
Department but were in the Government-occupied areas. 

Senator Jounson. Is that true over the current year? 

Mr. Srretert. No. 


HOUSE ALLOWANCE 


Senator Jonmnson. ‘The House gave you $2 million more than you 

t for the current year; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Jomnson. What I want you to explain before I lose you, 
because I do not follow it very well, and you have to take time with 
me, I want you to explain why you cannot get by with that $2 million 
extra that they have given you over what you had this year. 

Mr. Srreirerr. I was laying a foundation for the reply, sir. 

Senator Jounson. 1 get lost with the foundation, so give me the 
reply. Give me the reply and you can have the foundation. 

Mr. Srreipert. The reply is that it is not a new high or not a greatly 
elevated level of operations in Europe if the whole request is granted. 
It has been far greater in the past. 

Senator Jounson. We do not have any obligation to increase it 
every year. If we increased it $2 million ‘last year, my question, Mr. 
Anthony, is why is that not enough ? 

Mr. Srrerert. It is not enough because of the importance to our 
interests. 

Senator Jounson. Did you not do a reasonably good job during the 
current year‘ 

Mr. Srrempert. We think we can do a better job with this additional 
request. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you could get by if we did not give 
it to you? 

Mr. Srremert. I think it is a question for the committee to decide, 
sir, as to what scale of effort they want to approve. 

Senator Jounson. You would say if the committee gave you $2 
million more for your operations this year than they did last year, 
they would not be very stingy with you; would they ? 

Mr. Srreiverr. We can use it profit: ably, and if the additional is 
restored, we can make further effective use of these funds. 

Senator Jounson. The House allowed about one-half of the increase 
requested over 1956. Why is that not enough to cope with the situa- 
tion in all the various overseas mission operations In various areas! 

Mr. Srreimerr. I think the answer is the same for others as for 
Europe, in that the effort is there. 
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Senator Jounson. The more money you can get the better job you 
can do, and you want more money; is that about the net of it? 
Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 


RADIO PACKAGE PROGRAMS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Senator Jounson. To what extent are radio package shows supplied 
to countries in Latin America, and if they are supplied, how effective 
are they ? 

Mr. Srreizert. Our entire programing effort in Latin America is 
y production of programs put on the local stations rather than by 
shortwave. We do have one contract with a private broadcaster for 
shortwave broadcasts, but we operate none under the Voice of America. 
As to those produced for that area, it would be a substantial increase, 
from $62,000 in the current year to $186,000 in the full request. 


TELEVISION PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. Could you tell me what countries we intend to 
help out with the TV program ? 

Mr. Srremerr. All countries where there is TV contemplated for 
the year 1957. There is a table in the House hearings on that, the 
I an s of stations in operation and expected to come “into operation 
during 1957. 

Senator Jomnson. Does that mean all countries where they have 
IV facilities? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, sir; where they are broadcasting TV. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you bought any receivers to be placed in 
other countries ? 

Mr. Srreieert. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. None whatsoever? 

Mr. Srrerperr. No. We were successful in getting some donated by 
ome of the manufacturing companies in Libya, where the programs 
were on the air through the Armed Forces. In connection with our 
hase there, we thought it would be excellent to supply a dozen or 15 
sets, I think it is, to important people in that area. 

Senator Jonnson. Have you explored the possibility of putting 
them in your libraries ? 

Mr. Srremerr. That question has come up and we have not fully 
equipped all of our libraries as yet. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have some of them equipped ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, we do. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you find that that is a good thing? 

Mr. Srreivert. I am reminded that there is some provision in this 
hudget for doing that. 

Senator JoHNSON. For equipping libraries? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Does the provision provide money to equip all 
libraries? 

Mr. Srreipert. Only the libraries where there is television on the air 
in the country or expected to be. 

Senator Jounson. Do we plan to equip all the libraries where they 
have television facilities? 

Mr. Srretert. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. We do? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. By that you mean to put them in the place where 
you now show motion pictures ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir; to put one set in. 


Senator Munpr. For people to come in and see your television pro 
grams? 


Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. You do not have any plans to put in any libraries 
here at home, do you? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. We have about 60 percent saturation in Texas 
and if we could have a good central point where you could furnish TV, 
the natives could come in and see it free. 

Senator Dirksen ? 

Senator Dirksen. Outside of Japan and Bangkok, where do they 
have television facilities in the Far East ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Japan, the Philippines, and Thailand. 

Senator Dirksen. The Thai Government went into the TV business 
and bought their own receivers, did they not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. So, actually, you only have 3 in Asia and 1 
of those is very limited, I think. 

Mr. Srrerert. The Philippines would be limited. Japan would be 
very large. There are five stations there. 

Senator Dirksen. Actually, you only have one country all over the 
Far East that has a decent television coverage, and that is Japan. 


oe 


PURCHASE OF TV SETS FOR LIBRARIES 


Senator JoHnson. How much money is in this bill for the TV sets 
for libraries? 

Mr. Srremert. Fifty sets, at $250 apiece, $12,500. 

Senator Jounson. Does that include ¢ any for your Navy ? 

Mr. Srrerert. I do not have any navy. 

Senator Jounson. You have 2 ships now, you have 1 that sails and 1 
that does not sail, is that correct ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Well, I am glad to know that. 

Senator Jonnson. You do not have any TV facilities connected 
with them ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. With the Courier? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Senator Jonunson. Do you not think that would be a good meeting 
place, and if it serves the purpose it is designed to serve, w ould it not 
be nice to have a big TV screen there where they could come in and 
get programs? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Why would it not, if it is good for a stationary 
library, why would it not be good for a center of attraction ? 

Mr. Srreipert. The Courier ship isatransmitting ship. The public 
is not allowed on it. 

Senator Munpr. If we give you the new ship, I think the chairman 
has a good idea on that, I would think, in an expanded magnified 
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screen, and a big television broadcast that could be seen by 2,000 people 
and it would be worth while. 

Senator Jonson. I am asking you a question about the $3,750,000 
navy that you are getting, not the one that isstanding by. Iam asking 
about the ship that is going to sail instead of the one that is not going 
tosail. As I understand it, you have no provision for the TV there. 

Mr. Strerpert. On that? 

Senator JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. Srrerpert. I beg your pardon. I misunderstood your question. 


COLOR TELEVISION 


Of course there will be provision for TV. In fact, we expect to 
have color TV on it, where people would see it for the first time, and 
where there would be television systems in the cities that are visited 

» would tie in with the local system, probably, and originate local 

rograms from the ship to be broadcast through the country. 

Senator Jonnson. Are we far enough advanced with color TV? 
It is pretty rare that we have a color TV show in this country. 

Mr. Srrempert. We have them every week, sir, color television, on 
the air, and there are a number of them. 

Senator Jonunson. They are quite limited. I am in that business, 
ind so I am quite familiar with it. They are very limited. RCA is 
going to step them up. We do a lot of talking about them, but you 
io not get many of them. 

What about the countries where the ship will visit? Do they have 
olor transmitting systems ¢ 

Mr. Srremert. You could not transmit the color TV to the country 
as a whole, but you would have a closed system. 

Senator Jounson. Who would originate the coloreast ? 

Mr. Srremerr. You would have color film. 

Senator Jonnson. With a color transmitter on the ship ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. A closed system to show it on the receiving set. 

Senator Jounson. You would transmit it from the ship itself? 

Mr. Streipert. No; just on the ship itself, using an enclosed system. 
We have had experience with that, sir, in the trade fair program, 
where we have had black and white closed systems in our fairs, and 
where we have made an effort to have color closed systems, and we hope 
very much during the coming year we will have these color systems 
in connection with our trade fair programs. 

Senator Jounson. How much money is in this bill for color TV 
sets for your Navy? 

Mr. Srrersert. That would be included in the total estimate for the 
ship. 

Senator JoHNson. How many of those 50 are on the ship? 

Mr. Srrerpert. None; that is separate. 

Senator Jonson. So it is included in your $3,750,000? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. How much of the $3,750,000 is concerned in the 
TV? 

Mr. Srrerpert. I do not have it broken down to that point. We do 
not have the detailed, full estimates, for all of the equipments. for the 
ship. That would come under the exhibit material. 
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Senator Jonnson . Do you plan to put in color sets in your libraries? 

Mr. Srrererr. No. 

Senator Jonmnson. Why not? 

Mr. Srreivert. There is no color transmission. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask how this would work on this Navy ship, 
and I might say that I look with a little more approval, I believe, on 
this Navy idea than the chairman. He is way down in Texas and 
there is no water down there. Up in South Dakota, we have a big 
river. 

Senator Jounson. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to try to 
get all of the information I can. I hope the Senator is not prejudging 
my conclusion. ’ 

‘Senator Munpr. I hope not either. But you see, we have to try 
some new ideas, and some new ventures. 

Senator Jounson. A man does not necessarily mean he is against 
something because he is trying to get information on it. 

Senator Munpr. That is correct. But I want to point out that 
coming from an aquatic country like South Dakota, where we have 
a big river, I might have more interest in this Navy. 

Senator Jounson. I appreciate the Senator’s interest, and i 
always wholesome. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 


COLOR TV TRANSMISSION 


I am not sure of how this business of color transmission would work 
on a ship. Would you really have a transmitter and a receiving set, 


or are you just going to run films? 

Mr. Srremerr. It would run by direct wire. In the business there 
is a hook-up between the transmitter and a camera but in this case 
it would be for film. You can have what is called a closed circuit, 
without going over any transmission. 

Senator Munor. If, for example, your ship put in at some Carib 
bian port, and you brought in some natives in colorful costumes at 
one end of the ship, people at the other end could actually see them 
photographed ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Would you have to have a color transmitter / 

Mr. Srreisert. You would have to have a color camera fed di 
rectly into the receiving set. 

Senator Jounson. I did not think you were going to have a tras 
mitter. 

Mr. Srreimerr. You do not have to have a transmitter. You can 
feed directly from the camera to the receiving set by direct connec- 
tion. Senator, you have seen a monitor set in the transmitter house 
that comes from the studios. It has not gone over the air. 

Senator Jonnson. I thought you always had to have a transmitter. 

Mr. Srreipert. No; you can have a closed circuit, connected by di- 
rect connection. 

Senator Munpr. Let me ask you, In your mobile units do you ever 
carry a television out into the hinterlands where people might not 
have television sets so they can see them in connection with the mobile 
units and big outdoor screens? 
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Mr. Srreipert. We have not been able to do that, sir, no, because 
we use the film directly on the screen. 

Senator Munpr. You use the movies? 

Mr. Srreimert. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. But you cannot receive television programs ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. 

Senator Jonnson. You could do it for $60,000 or $70,000. That 
is what a mobile unit costs. That is if you get them wholesale. 

Senator Munpr. He has the unit. 

Senator Jounson. He does not have the unit yet. 

Senator Munpr. We have mobile units, though. 

Mr. Srreipert. These are motion-picture units he is referring to. 

Senator Jounson. They do not have mobile television units. 

Senator Munpr. I thought a mobile picture unit or mobile library 
could carry a receiver with it. 

Mr. Srremert. It could carry a receiver. We have not contem- 
plated that. 

Senator Dirksen. This Navy that we have been talking about, is 
that that celebrated Courier? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. That is what confused me. There is a pro- 
posal here for an exhibit ship which comes up under motion pictures 
which we referred to this morning, and the chairman said I could 
speak to it. 

CINERAMA PROJECT 


Senator Jounson. The Senator from South Dakota has it straight 
now. He says there is one on hand and one on order. 

What I said was that we have one that sails and one that does not. 
That is correct; is it not? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; we do not have the second one. We would like 
to have it. That is what we are asking for. 

Senator Jonnson. You want $3,750,000 to do it? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. How much does it cost you, per person, for one 
Cinerama movie on that ship? I read the House hearings. 

Mr. Srreimert. The House hearings assumed that the entire cost 
of reconditioning the ship—— 

Senator Jounson. Now you are going to give me a lot of back- 
ground. How much per person does it cost? Is $9 per person a fair 
estimate ? 

Mr. Srretpert. On the basis of the first year, they calculated that 
it would cost $9 per person. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that not a pretty high price to pay for a 
movie ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. We would not advocate it for that purpose. 
That is not economical. 

Senator Jounson. Are you going to withdraw your purpose for 
that ? 

Mr. Srreieert. No; because the purpose is not to show Cinerama 
at $9 a head. The result is to show the exhibits on the ship. 

Senator Jounson. The result is that is what it costs you, $9 a head. 

Mr. Srremert. If you do not want Cinerama at $9 a head, let us 
eliminate Cinerama. 
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Senator Jonnson. Would you not say that is pretty high for Cin- 
erama, even at home? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are not advocating this to show Cinerama, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Mr. Streibert, I am just interested in the results 
in this program. Let us start at the beginning. I have to unconfuse 
myself for a moment. 

We start in with a vessel for $3,750,000. In addition to that, is there 
a reconditioning cost that has to be added ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No, sir. That is included. It is about $1,250,000, 
That is what the Navy estimates it would cost for demothballing and 
putting it in operable condition. 

Senator Dirksen. Does the Navy charge you? The Navy, then, will 
charge you $5 million for this vessel ¢ 

Mr. Streivert. The Navy would ch: arge $1,250,000, and in addition 
the cony ersion to civilian manning, which would also be required is 

325,000. So it is about $1,575,000 that the Navy would charge for 
nae ing it in sh: ape to operate. 

Senator Dirksen. Roughly you will have to put up about $5 million 
of your funds? 

Mr. Stremert. This is included in the $3,700,000. 

Senator Dirksen. How much of a crew is on this vessel ? 


CIVILIAN CREW FOR SHIP 


Senator Jounson. They havea civilian crew. They have their own 
private Navy. 

Senator Dirxsen. It still has to be paid. 

Mr. Srerpert. It is figured that 72 officers and men will be on the 
ship. 

Senator Dirksen. You have to pay their salaries, do you not? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. Our operation is estims ated to cost a total 
of $1,715,000 a vear. 

Senator Dirksen. How much is that a day? I see on this other 
vessel the figures are $1,200 a day. 

Senator Jounson. It is $1,500 a day on this one. 

Senator Dirksen. You have to be patient with me as I try to find 
out what we are going to get for this. 

On this vessel, of course, you are going to have a television set; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Srremert. This one, yes. 

Senator Jonunson. A color television, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. I can only go one step at a time. 

Senator Jonnson. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Dirksen. You are entirely too fast forme. You are going 
to have a television set? 

Mr. Streipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. And people will be invited in to see it and to 
look at this? 

Mr. Srreinert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Whatever is on the receiver has to be generated 
in 1 of 2 ways; you either have to have it filmed or you have to have 
live transmission of some kind. 

Mr. Srrersert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. You propose to have film on this? 
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Mr. Srremert. Yes. We would propose to have some live produc- 
tion on the ship, so that it would be by direct transmission. 

Senator Dirksen. You see, you get ahead of me, too. I have to take 
them one at a time. Let us stop at film for a moment. I would 
assume in the nature of things that this vessel would go from port 
to port; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Its purpose is, of course, for people in those coun- 
tries to see this. Let us assume that it is just a film. You will con- 
tinue with one film at every port, or would there be a change of films? 

Mr. Srremert. We would have a variety of film that will tie in 
with our purposes. There would be exhibits on this ship and the films 
would work with the exhibits, such as the peaceful use of atomic 
energy. 

TIME IN PORT 


Senator Dirksen. Let us assume that you set in at a port in some 
country. How many nights would you spend in port, or how many 
days ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. We figure at least a week. 

Senator Dirksen. In each port ? 

Mr. Srreirpert. Yes. We think we would visit from 30 to 40 major 
ports. 

Senator Dirksen. Would this program be sort of around-the-clock 
program, starting in the morning and going into the night? 

Mr. Strrempert. Indeed it would; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Then you w ill invite people in. How many peo- 
ple can you have at a sitting at this vessel ? 

Mr. Srrermert. You can have people going through the exhibit 
area, which would be the hangar deck, have them go through rapidly, 
we figure some thousands during the day and evening. It is a broad 
estimate because it is a question of how fast they go, and so forth. 
You would have from 3 to 5 thousand people per day. 

Senator Dirksen. This really has nothing more than exhibit value 
to show people what television is like ? 

Mr. Srreisert. No, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. If they are going in a line and they take a wing 
at this television box 

Mr. Stremertr. You have only asked me about television. There 
is a good deal more to the ship. 





VALUE OF TELEVISION PROPAGANDA 


Senator Dirksen. I do not want to get away from television. Mr. 
Streibert, I am interested in the impact of what you are doing on 
these people. I can think of nothing better than occular education, 
as I call it. I have seen some of your work, and I approve of some 
of the things you have done. On the other hand, there is such a 
thing as trying to find out what you are getting for your money. 

If I were a native in Malaya, or Bangkok, or down in Burma, and 
you anchored this ship in the river in Burma, and I went down and 
got on the gangplank and went by, of course I could see all these 
mechanisms and one thing and another, and I would either be informed 
or bewildered. The question is, How long would I get to see what is 
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on that screen and what impact would it have on me? I am on the 
theory that if I am to see something, I want to know what the punch 
line is. If it is a documentary, they would have to see it for about 30 
minutes. If it . a feature film, and we want to tell them something 
about America, I do not know that you can do it in an hour. The 
question is, W va do they see when they goby? 

Mr. Srreierr. May I have the priv a of telling the story of the 


ship. It has been discussed, but I have not yet had an opportunity to 
tell what it is? 


Senator Dirksen. Yes. 


Senator Jounson. Before he gets into that, may I read this from 
the House hearings: 


This TV setup as recommended could be plugged into the television facilities 
on the shore if you are in a port so equipped. 

You can transmit it to these people there in town if you, I guess, 
had a microwave and a transmitter in this particular port. Other- 
wise, there would be nothing, as I see it, except a film, like a movie, and 
it would not be TV at all. 

You have to have something to transmit it. If you are in a port 
where they have a TV transmitter, and you have a microwave that 
would pick it up at the ship, and send it to the transmitter, they could 
put it out to the people and get into it. The hearings further show 
that this cinerama thing is going to accommodate about 2,000 people at 
a performance, and that they have an auditorium on this flight deck 
and it would accommodate about 2,000. They could have two per- 
formances a night, if there were that many people that wanted to 
see it. 

They go into port and they could have two performances a night 
with the cinerama movie. 

The House estimates show it would cost about $9 per person. I think 
that is a little high for a person. 

[ will yield back to you, Senator. 


CINERAMA IN BANGKOK 


Senator Dirksen. When you had cinerama in Bangkok, it was a 
howling success ; the greatest success they had. This isa little different. 

There t they tell me that three or four hundred thousand people 
showed up in Bangkok, ard you could not accommodate them in that 
athletic field. But here we are dealing with films on a vessel. I am 
just wondering how many are going to see it and what kind of propa- 
ganda value it is going to have. If we do not get our money’s worth, 
then, of course, I think this committee would be w anting to look at 
it with arather keen eye. I want you to tell us. 

Mr. Srremerr. It would take about 5 or 10 minutes for my deputy 
to really explain the impact that the ship is scheduled to have. Could 
I have him take a few minutes? 

Senator Jomnson. Yes, indeed. If the Senator would like to hear 
it, I would like to hear it. I want to ask one question before he starts 
to explain it. 
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SPONSORSHIP UNDER A PRIVATE ORGANIZATION 


As I understand, the Government is not going to operate this at all. 
There is some freedom of heritage organization. That is not a Govern- 
ment outfit. 

Senator Munpr. I would like to substitute organization for outfit. 

Senator Jonnson. I do not think Gen. Bedell Smith would be con- 
nected to anything that would not be a good outfit. Outfit does not 
imply to me that it is not good. As a matter of fact, when we have a 
good outfit on the range, we are proud of it. But it is operated by a 
nongovernmental foundation; is it not? 

Mr. Wasusurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And I understand Mr. Bedell Smith is the chair- 
man of it. 

Senator Munpr. Kenneth Wells. 

Mr. Wasnpurn. The first thought was that the American Heritage 
Foundation might sponsor the project. But they are going to have 
the freedom train going around America again next year ‘and they 
were unable to take on another project. So the organization that will 
sponsor this, if it has the approval of the Congress, will be the Free- 

dom Foundation of Valley Forge, which is a group of distinguished 
Americans that have done a great deal to make our people more con- 
scious of their heritage of freedom. 

Senator Jonnson. That is not the one that operated the Freedom 
Train ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is not the one that General Smith is the 
head of ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. No, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Then you have changed your mind on sponsor- 
ship since you appeared before the House? 

Mr. Wasusurn. The American Heritage Foundation could not 
undertake it. 

Senator Jounson. They have told you that since you appeared 
before the House ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Your testimony before the House was that Gen. 
Bedell Smith’s outfit was going to do it. 

Mr. Wasupourn. It was under consideration by them at that time, 
but since then, the Freedom Foundation has agreed to sponsor it. 
It is headed by Dr. Kenneth Wells, and has on its board such people 
as Dr. Theodore Hesburgh, president of Notre Dame University, and 
other prominent Americans. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Go ahead with the explanation. 

Mr. Wasupourn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, because I feel this has 
been a much maligned project. 

Senator JoHnson. Let me not get any martyr complexes in here, a 
nobody-loves-me attitude. No one has reached the conclusion w hether 
this is justified or not. I am trying to get the truth and facts in the 
record. If this committee does not do it, some of the 95 Senators are 
going to do it other than the chairman. The Senators have to reserve 
the right to ask questions, even if they appear to be nonfriendly ques- 
tions, to get the facts in the record if you expect to get any money for it. 
No one here has any intention to malign the project. 
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I want to observe that the record shows it is a little expensive per 
movie and a few things like that. But Senator Mundt indicates he 
might even be willing to go along for $9 a movie. 

Senator Munpr. We might reduce the price, too. 

Senator Jounson. We might reduce the price, yes. 

Mr. Wasnevurn. Thank you very much. I did not mean that this 
body was maligning it. 

Senator Jounson. Whois maligning it? 

Mr. Wasupurn. There have been statements about it which we fee] 
have misconstrued its purposes. It has been characterized as a method 
to bring entertainment to Cambodians. 

Senator Jounson. Who characterized it as an effort to bring enter- 
tainment to Cambodians? 

Mr. Wasnpurn. Mr. Rooney, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Then it is Mr. Rooney that you say is maligning 
the project? 

Mr. Wasuevurn. I quoted him in that statement. 

Senator Jonnson. So far as you know, no member of the Senate 
has maligned it as yet ? 

Mr. Wasnupurn. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Proceed. 


PURPOSE AND OPERATION OF CINERAMA PROJECT 


Mr. Wasnupurn. It is not and was not conceived as an effort to bring 
entertainment to Cambodians. Nor is it just a cinerama operation. It 
is much more. To try to put it in its simplest definition, I think yor 
might call it an exhibit “ship of ideas” that will carry the truth about 
America, and partic ularly the truth of our dedication to peace a0 
freedom, to millions of people in the Near East and the Far Ea 
where we all know the Communists are working day and night i: 
misconstrue and distort our true intentions. It will carry replicas of 
our great American freedom documents, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Constitution, and others. It will carry atoms-for-peace 
displays, to show the United States’ leadership in that tremendous 
field. On that score, there is a new cinerama film now in preparation 
devoted to atoms for peace. It is hoped that that picture can be com 
pleted and be shown on the flight deck of this carrier. 

Senator Jounson. May I interject there just one moment ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 


TOTAL PORTS TO BE COVERED 


Senator Jounson. I gather from the House hearings that the Navy 
feels that this ship can be accommodated in 104 ports in the Near East 
and the Far East; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wasnusurn. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. And that under your plan of operation the first 
year you will probably cover, by staying in port 10 days at a time, 
you will probably cover 30 or more ports # 

Mr. Wasnpcrn. Yes, sir; that would be our hope. 

Senator Jonnson. And the facilities provided would permit you to 
accommodate as many as 4,000 per evening ? 
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Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir; there would be 2 showings of Cinerama 
in the evening, with 2,000 people at each showing. But, as Mr. Strei- 
bert said, you would have people going aboard all day long, as many 
as 3,000 to 5,000 per day, who would be seeing these exhibits and who 
would be seeing the documentary films aboard ship, and who would 
be taking part in the television and other exhibits. 

Senator Jonnson. If you had 4,000 a day and you were in port 10 
days, that would be 40,000, and if you were in 40 ports you would take 
care Of what, 1,200,000 per year? 4,000 a day, 10 days would be 
10,000, and you would have 30 times 40, which would be 1,200,000 
people. That would be your general estimate ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir; but I might add that, as we found in 
Damascus and in Bangkok, many additional thousands of people saw 
the Cinerama by literally hanging from the eucalyptus trees. We are 
sure this would happen again, that there would be boats alongside with 
people, that there would ‘be buildings alongside, where we w vould pick 
up a large additional audience for these showings. 

Senator Jounson. How many do you figure would be hanging from 
trees ¢ 

Mr. Wasusurn. Senator Dirksen mentioned Burma. When you 
come into a port such as Rangoon, with an operation of this type, you 
would have headlines for a number of days. You would have descrip- 
tions in the press, on the radio, and on the TV, if they have it, of what 
is in these exhibits, and what it is that the United States is taking 
this much trouble to bring to them. So you would reach many, many 
additional millions in addition to those who are able to see the show- 
ings aboard ship and go aboard the ship during the daytime. 

Senator Munpr. Why do you have to limit to those two showings at 
night? Could you run a matinee in the morning ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Senator Mundt, it is an open-air operation and 
has to be at night. 


COST PER PERSON FOR CINERAMA SHOWING 


Senator JoHnson. I do not want to get in this maligned category, 
ns my arithmetic is not very good. If you are going to spend 

$3,750, 000 on this, and exclusive of those who would be hanging on 
trees and seeing it from other places, you are going to have a potential 
audience of 1,200,000. Instead of costing $9 per person, it is going to 
cost less than $3 per person, is it not ? 

Mr. WASHBURN, Yes. 

Senator Munpr. That is just one phase. 

Senator Jonnson. I am talking about the whole estimate. 

The House hearings, I gathered, showed $9 per person. 

Mr. Srremert. That is assuming that $1,500,000 of the cost is all 
exhausted at the end of 1 year, which is the cost of reconditioning 
and fitting out. I think that should be at least extended over 3 years, 
so there would be a million dollars off the cost of 1 year. 

Senator JoHNson. What you are saying is that it is unfair to 
depreciate the reconditioning in 1 year, but that it ought to be a 3- to 
5-year period ? 

Mr. SrrerBert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. What does it cost, $3,750,000 ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 
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Senator Jounson. And you estimate $1,200,000, do you not? 

Mr. Strreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. That has nothing to do with the exhibits and 
those that pass through the ship. That is just 2,000 a show for 2 shows 
per day for each day you are in port. $1,200,000, and it costs about 
$3 million. 

Mr. Srreiprrt. Let us take a million off that 3, on a 3-year basis of 
amortization, and then it comes to $2.7 million, which is about $2.50. 

Senator Jounson. Where did you get the $9? 

Mr. Srretsert. Mr. Rooney got the $9. 

Senator Munor. A little later in the hearings they mention $: 

Senator Jounson. But he has $2 now. Mr. Rooney says 705. $3 
for those who see Cinerama. We do not estimate the total attendance 
on the ship. She is underway 25 percent of the time and in port 
75 percent of the time. That may cut off some percent. 

Mr. Strerert. We only estimate 300 days a year 

Mr. Wasupurn. 275. 

Senator JoHnson. So it is a more correct estimate and a fairer 
estimate to say that if you confine your estimate solely to those who 
see the movie, and you make no allowance, the others come gratis, 
those who visit the charts and see the exhibits and ever ything else, and 
if you kept up your schedule as you anticipate you would, and if you 
had a packed house at each showing, i it would cost you less than $° 
per person instead of the $9 in the figure / 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. That is a fair estimate. 

Senator Jounson. I beg your pardon. Go ahead. 


USE OF DISPLAYS AND EXHIBITS 


Mr. Wasueurn. In addition to the atoms for peace displays, th 
ship would carry exhibits on the United States disarmament pro 
posals. There would be the “Open Skies” proposal of the United 
States, for example. 

Senator Dirksen. How would those be shown ? 

Mr. Wasupsurn. They would be graphic exhibits, some of them 
actually involving audience participation, which we have found to be 
more effective than static exhibits. You would pass through a section 
on the hangar deck which would be devoted to atoms for peace, and 
another section that would be devoted to the disarmament proposals, 
and another section on the freedom documents of the United States, 
and so on. 

Probably the most important of all is to demonstrate the cultural 
maturity of cur country. The Communists are constantly claiming 
that we are cultural idiots. Yet we have more amateur orchestras 
and more amateur theatrical societies and more amateur artists in this 
country, probably, than any other country in the world. This is not 
to boast of it, but to state the facts and get the record clea 

Senator Dirksen. These would be pictures? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Pictures; yes, sir. 

Another thing is the gre: it, tremendous spiritual and church forces 
in this country, and the growth of church attedance in all faiths. 
These are things which could be demonstrated effectively aboard such 
a ship as this, ‘at a time when you get a lot of people there and a lot 
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of interest up. I only mention this to show that it is not just a matter 
of entertainment, but this is a ship of ideas. 


EXAMPLES OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


Also we would have examples of the peaceful goods of the United 
States, the products of our free labor and our free industry. These 
would be on board. I do not think we should be afraid to show these. 

We are a little bit impatient with the fact that the Russians get 
all of this credit because they have their goods everywhere. The min- 
ute we want to show some of our products, some one says “You can’t do 
that. You are bragging about bathtubs” and so on. We can and 
should show our products, and we can be proud of it. Of course we 
should not select things which cause envy, if we can help it. The 
notion that you cannot show products and goods of America is just not 
true, 

All of these exhibits, we feel, would give the lie to the Communist 
propaganda that we are imperialistic, and the charges of colonialism 
a warmongering and cultural idiocy and all the rest—that are com- 
pletely unfounded. 

It is quite significant, I think, that the Communists have bitterly 
attacked this project in their press, which is usually a pretty good 
indication that they fear its effectiveness, as has been true in the past. 
So we deeply believe that this will be an effective and convincing in- 
strument to tell America’s story in these key countries. It is an instru- 
ment that the Communists do not have. Lord knows, they are grab- 
bing every device they have to tell their story. 

Senator Jounson. Do they have any ships in their navy going 
around like this, outfitted like this ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. No, they do not. But they will be represented in 
some 67 international trade fairs this year. The United States will be 
in24. This device would let us get into quite a number of places where 
there are no trade fairs, and it would help redress that balance. 

Senator Jounson. The head of this board that is taking over instead 
of the American Heritage Foundation, is he available to testify to the 
committee if the committee wants to hear him ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I spoke with him on the phone this morning, Mr. 
Chairman. He is Dr. Kenneth Wells, and he is going to get off a 
telegram to you today and ask if he might come whenever you can 
hear him. 

Senator Jounson. What is this operation CV ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. That is the name that was given to the operation. 
It means a light carrier of the CVE class. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CINERAMA PROJECT WITH THE ATOM SHIP 


Senator Jounson. Could you not consolidate this with the atom 
ship that we are talking about? Congress temporarily held up funds 
for it, 


Mr. Srretpert. That is a merchant ship and it would take about 3 
years to get it in operation. 


Senator Jounson. I wonder if you could not consolidate the two 
and give them the works at one time. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. You have not voted the other ship, and it would 
take about 3 years to get it in operation. 

Senator Jonnson. You cannot get one of these old ships in opera- 
tion overnight. 

Mr. Srremert. It would take about 6 months to get it in operation. 

Senator Jonnson. So you want a separate ship? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. We could telescope this into the atomic- 
powered merchant vessel when it is ready. 

Senator Jonnson. I wonder if we held up funds on this if you could 
consolidate and put the whole thing in one exhibit. 

Mr. Srremerr. I would rather do it the other w ay around, get going 
on this and have the atomic-powered ship take over this kind of thing 
when it is ready, which would be about 3 years away. 

Senator Jonnson. Would you not have a waste of money on this? 

Mr. Srremerr. No. It is mothballed money. 

Senator Jounson. You have to rehabilitate it. 

Mr. Srreiwert. You do. It is a million and a half spread over 3 
years, about a half-million a year, and that would be amortized for 
rehabilitation. But the ship would be just as available for remoth- 
balling. 

Senator Munor. It is a pretty big world. You might want to keep 
thgm both going when they are started. 

Senator SartonsraLt, Could T ask a question ? 

Senator JonHnson. Senator Saltonstall. 


PORTS TO BE VISITED 


Senator SauronstaLL. Mr. Streibert, this may be a very practical 
question. These aircraft carriers are fairly substantial ships. They 
are the old type carrier, are they not? 

Mr. Srremert. They are Liberty ships, converted. 

Senator SatronstTaLu. If you cannot get them up to a wharf, are 
you going to transport all of these people out ? 

Mr. Srreinert. No. We have surveyed that, sir, and there are 
over a hundred ports where we can dock it. 

Senator SALronsraLL. Can you dock, for instance, in Bangkok? 

Mr. Srremert. I do not believe so; no, sir. 

Senator SarronstaLt. You can dock in Saigon, but you cannot dock 
in Bangkok. 

Mr. Srrerpert. The Navy has given us a survey of that. We know 
where we can go. 

Senator Sauronstaty. You are only planning to go where you can 
Po “k? : 
Mr. SrrerBert. Yes, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR INJURIES 


Senator SatronstaLy. Who is going to be responsible if one of these 
people fall off the top deck or fall down the carrier’s gangway? I was 
just trying to be practical. 

Mr. Srrersert. That is a good question. We have not worked that 
out yet with the Freedoms Foundation ourselves. We will have to 
provide for that. 
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Senator SaLtronsraLL. What appeals to me is, if you are going to 
anchor a ship like this in the middle of the stream, and go out in 
small boats, you have a responsibility or a liability. If you are not 
going to take them into any harbors where you cannot bring them 
up to a dock, who is responsible while they are on the ship or going 
through it, and who is going to police them ¢ 

Mr. Srreizert. We will have to work that out with the operators. 
We have not settled that particular problem. I do not know now 
who is responsible if someone is injured in a United States exhibit at 
a trade fair if it isa United States building. I donot know. I have 
not gone into personal liability abroad to that extent. 


POLICING PROBLEMS 


Senator SaLronsraLu. I was interested in that. There is the prob- 
lem of polici ing 2,000 people per day. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONsTALL, That will take quite a bit of personnel. 

Mr. Srrerert. That would have to be worked out and provided for 
before we went into this. 

Senator SaLTonsraLL, Those are the harbors where you can put one 
of these Liberty ships up alongside a dock ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstauy. There is not any in Cambodia, for instance ; 
is there ? 

Mr. Wasusurn. No, sir. Saigon is the only port in the Associated 
States. 

Senator SaLTonstat,. Can you take it into a wharf in Bangkok? 

Mr. Wasuesurn. I do not think so. There is one port that we can 
reach in Thailand only. 

Senator SarronsraLu. That is down the river? 

Mr. WasHeurn. I believe it is about 40 miles from Bangkok. 

Senator Sarronstats. That is what I thought. 

I will not pursue that further, Mr. Chairman. I was trying to bring 
out the question of liability on ‘this and also a question as to whether 
you could get the ship into a wharf and if not, whether they were 
voing to use small boats to go out. 

Senator Jonson. They say on page 194 of the hearings that the 
Navy advises them that they can be accommodated in 104 ports in the 
Near East, Senator Saltonstall, and do it at the rate of 30 per year. 
So, in roughly 4 years they would cover these ports. 

Mr. Srremert. We would want to probably repeat in some of the 
most important areas, to try to cover every possible city. 

Senator Jonson. Has everyone asked all the questions they want 
to about this CV boat or TV boat that we are talking about ! 

Senator Dirksen. Not as yet. 

Senator Munpr. Have you finished ? 


DESCRIPTION OF VESSEL 


Mr. WaAsusurn. I would like to quickly review this. This is a 
(lrawing of how the vessel would look. At this end is the Cinerama 
amphitheater on the forward flight deck, which would accommodate 
2,000 people. You would have permanent exhibits around the side 
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which would be weatherproofed, some of them of the nature I have 
just described, and the big hangar deck below is a magnificent place 
for exhibits. 

Also we would be equipped here on the hangar deck for docu- 
mentary film showings. As you have already discussed, there would 
he closed circuit TV aboard here, and with receiving sets scattered 
around the ship and, of course, sets in the port city which would be 
hooked in. This demonstration of television at the trade fairs in 
Karachi and in New Delhi proved very effective, so much so that the 
Soviets flew in extra equipment at New Delhi to try to become com 
petitive with us at the fair there. 

We feel that television would be a great attraction, and particularly 
color television, which has not been seen in many of these areas. 

Senator JoHnson. You are going to take an airplane carrier; not a 
Liberty ship, is that correct / 

Mr. Wasuevurn. That is right, sir. It would be a light carrier but 
of the Liberty ship tvpe which was converted to carrier. 

Senator Jonnson. They are much larger than the Liberty ship, are 
they not? 

Mr. Wasnprcurn. They are not much larger than the Liberty. They 
have the Liberty ship hull. The flight deck, of course, is larger than 
anything on the Liberty ship. But this vessel would have to be com- 
pletely demilitarized and manned with a civilian crew. 

Senator Jonnson. Why? 

Mr. Wasueurn. Well, you certainly would not want to go into these 
areas with anything w: as or suggestive of the military. The other 
chart shows the ports. I do not know if there are any more questions 
on that. 

Senator Jonnson. I think we covered ports pretty well. unless Sen 
ator Dirksen wants to ask something else. There are 104 that they 
can get them in the Near East and Far East, and they can do 30 a year. 

I do not think there is any question but what this project, in view 
of the action the House has taken, in view of the testimony in the 
House hearings, and in view of questions to be raised by Members, ] 
want every member of this subcommittee to share responsibility and 
every Member who is not a member of the subcommittee to share re- 
sponsibility, if we go into anything like this. When I was a little 
boy one time we all got together and decided we would whip the 
tencher. We got under the bridge and when the teacher came across 
] appointed myself captain or leader and I ran and hit him right above 
the waist and went to the ground with him. I looked around and the 
other boys were going over the hill. 

The teacher took his belt off and whipped me and expelled me for 
rbout 3 weeks. 

If I go out and buy this Billy Rose deal here, IT want to be sure that 
I have the support of the members of this committee. I think it has 
some appealing things about it. I am not one to just laugh it off, be- 
cause I think we have to be imaginative and be as ingenious as we can 
be if we are to keep pace with what the Russians are doing. 


CONVERSION COSTS 
But even the Russians, with all their fairs, have never gone in fot 


anything like this. TI do not mean that would preclude us from doing 
it. Ido not want to emulate what they did do. It costs us a million 
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and a quarter to activate this ship. We start with the ship, given us 
free, and it costs a million and a quarter to renovate it and reh: abilitate 
it; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sii 

Senator JouNnson. And then we convert it to our own use, conver- 
sion. What is the difference / 


QUARTERS FOR CREW 


Mr. Wasusurn. Conversion is demilitarizing it, taking out gun 
mounts, redoing the quarters so that civilians can occupy them rather 
than naval personnel, and things of that sort. 

Senator JouNson. Cannot the civilians occupy the same kind of 
quarters as military personnel ¢ 

Mr. Wasnupurn. Well, they could, but this was a wartime vessel 
and we would be dealing with union employees and others. It is 
pretty close quarters. 

Senator Jounson. Do you mean the union employees have to have 
better quarters than the GI/ Is that the point you make ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. I believe we would have difficulty if we did not have 
larger quarters. 

Senator JoHNsSON. You do not want to answer my question directly, 
IT assume. Then it is going to cost you roughly $2 million to get this 
thing ready to go, and it is going to cost you a million and three- 
quarters to operate it for 1 year. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounxson. And in subsequent years, your cost would be a 
million and three-quarters, assuming vou did not have any increase 
in pay scales and so forth and so on. 

Mr. SrTrerpert. Yes. 

Senator JomNnson. And you estimate that 1.200000 would get to 
see your movie every year / 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes,sir. That is hard to be accurate on because of 
the vagaries of weather. 

Senator Jounson. I know, but that is the potential ? 

Mr. Wasrpurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Does the Navy go along with this enthusiast: 
cally ¢ 

Mr. Wasnrecrn. The Office of the Chief of Naval Operations indi- 
cates that there is a vessel of this sort available that can be converted 
at these costs, and that they would be glad to have it used for these 
purposes. 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF CREW 


Senator Jounson. Who are you going to have operate it? How are 
vou going to recruit your operating personnel? Are they the people 
who operate the maritime ¢ 

Mr. Wasnpurnx. We would hope to get them from the maritime. 
The Military Sea Tr: ansport. 

Senator Jonnxson. They would be Government employees ? 

Mr. Wasunvurn. They would probably go on leave while they are 


working under the auspices of the Freedoms Foundation, the sponsor 
of the activity. 
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Senator Jomnson. They would be employees, then, of the Freedom 
Foundation ? 

Mr. WaAsupurn. Yes, during this tour. 

Senator JonNson. What we would do is subsidize the Freedom 
Foundation with $1,715,000 a year? 

Mr. Wasueurn. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. And the reason we do that is because we think it 
would be better for a private outfit to do it than an official outfit. 
And there is no implication in outfit, Senator Mundt. A private 
group, I will say. 

Mr. Wasuevurn. It would be better to have it done by the American 
people in partnership with their Government. It is something which 
the Government cannot do alone effectively and which private citi- 
zens could not do on their own, but which can be done by the two 
together. 

Senator Jonnson. Who would have the responsibility for it? 


MANNING SHIP WITH NAVY PERSONNEL 


Senator Munpr. Would there be any possible economy or advantage 
instead of having all of these civilian personnel recruited to it, to 
make a contract with the Navy for the Navy personnel to operate? 

They have all of these Navy people on their payrolls, anyhow. They 
have to get experience in sailing. 

T cannot see that there would be an adverse effect in having the Navy 
run the ship, as long as it was demilitarized. 

Have you explored that? 

Mr. Wasupsurn. We would want to explore that between the Navy 
and the Freedoms Foundation. The contract would go to the Free- 
doms Foundation to operate this, and it would be their responsibility 
to operate it. 

Senator Munpr. We are paying the operating charges? 

Mr. Wastpurn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. So if you have people on the payroll anyhow, whose 
job it is to sail the seven seas, and who need experience, it seems to 
me that the Navy personnel can certainly be as acceptable in foreign 
ports as civilian personnel, and you would have a little better control 
over them, actually. 

There might be some real economy that would eventuate as a conse- 
quence of that. 

T do not see how there would be any adverse effect to have it run 
by the Navy, once it has been demilitarized and is obviously an ex- 
hibition ship. 

I wish you would explore that and see what the Navy says in re- 
sponse to it. There might be a real saving involved in that kind of 
operation. 

Mr. Wasupurn. We have great confidence with Dr. Wells in work- 
ing this out the best way and most economical way. 

I believe Mr. Shelton has had a few discussions with the Navy 
about that. 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Munpr. What do they say about that? What are their 
comparable costs? 
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Mr. Suetron. I discussed with the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions this particular point. His suggestion was that it would be 
better to have it under civilian auspices. There are certain regula- 
tions, rules, and all that sort of thing that relate to the Navy handling 
of a ship that would, perhaps, have to be waived. It is rather 
complicated. 

Senator Munpr. That does not hurt the Navy to do a little creative 
thinking now and then. They can adjust to that. I would not be 
just in the rule book, I understand that. 

You have not answered the question as to comparable costs, quite 
apart from the regulations, and they might have to write a new rule 
book. 

What would be the comparable cost? Can you get that for us 
tomorrow, or can Dr. Wells tell us about that. 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 331.) 

Senator SauronstaLu. Would the Senator yield for a question along 
the same line? 

Senator Munopr. Yes. 

Senator SautronstTaLu. If the Navy operates, it becomes a ship oper- 
ated by one of our fighting departments, and the opportunities for 
getting into harbors and the regulations in the harbors and the prob- 
lems of getting in and out of the port, and the courtesies involved, if 
the Navy was operating it, would be quite substantially more than if 
civilians were operating it; is that not true? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir; that was one of the points. 

Senator Munpr. That would be true, if it was a fighting ship. But 
this is an altogether different kind of ship. 

You do not have those problems when the President goes on a 
good-will tour, simply because he goes on an American battleship. 
They waive a lot of those. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. But those courtesies are all arranged in ad- 
vance. 

Senator Munpr. I assume we would arrange them in advance here. 


OFFICIAL SPONSORSHIP OF THE PROJECT 


Senator Dirksen. I have 1 or 2 questions on this general procedure 
thing, and then I want to get back to what I think is the fundamental 
issue, 

From your justification figures you say this will be operated by a 
nonprofit organization, and by that you mean the Foundation, I 
presume. 

Mr. Wasneurn. That is right. 

Senator Dirksen. When you go into a port, of course you have to 
attract people. I do not know whether you will do as in the old show- 
boat days on the river, but you will have to do something. Let us sa 
you go into Rangoon. You have to get people there. You will have 
to advertise. 

What will you say to people of Burma as to who is responsible, who 
is sponsoring this ship? Are the people of the United States spon- 
soring it, because they are paying for it, or is the Foundation spon- 
soring it? What will you tell them and what will it mean to us as 
a country ? 
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Mr. Wasnrurn. Of course, they will know that this is an American 
ship. 

Senator Dirksen. How will they know it? That is what I am try- 
ing to find out. 


FREEDOMS FOUNDATION ADVANCE MAN 


Mr. Wasupurn. There will be an advance man from the Freedoms 
Foundation who will go to the ports ahead of time, as you always 
do on any attraction of this sort. He will work with the USIS people 
and they will set up ways and means of publicizing the coming of the 
ship, press publicity, radio, and all the rest of it. 

Senator Dirksen. Do they say to them, “The Foundation is show- 
ing this,” or will they Say through these posters and one thing and 
another “The people of the United States invite you to come down 
to this vessel ?” 

Mr. Wasupurn. That is the way I think it will be. Tf there are 
questions asked, we would, of course, say it is a joint project with the 
people of the United Sti ites and their Government, with the Freedoms 
Foundation actually the operating sponsor of the project. 


TARGET GROUP FOR PROJECT 


Senator Dirksen. Now, let us get to the fundamental thing. Mr. 
Streibert, I want to address this to vou, too: 

As I say, I have only one interest. I want to know what effect 
we are achieving. That is what constantly bothers me. 

This morning when we were discussing this thing, among other 
things, somewhere along the line you testified that, of course, what 
we are trying to do always is to get at the leaders of the country. I 
think that technique is right. 

It may be that the people who come on this vessel are different from 
the people who normally go on vessels in a port, where there is some- 
thing to be seen. But in countries where you have a high degree of 
literacy, do you think, for instance, you will get the intelligent group 
in Rangoon to come down to that ship? 

You see the Soviets. You know what they did. They came in 
to Rangoon with the best ballet that the Soviet Union valid afford. 
But they did not take it down to the river. They kept it right in 
town. 

[ talked with our Ambassador about it. I talked with all of our 
people. I talked with the Acting Foreign Minister of Burma about 
it. I could see they were getting a result, because that is a part of 
the culture out there, just as it is in Laos, Cambodia, Saigon, and 
elsewhere. 

They made their appeal there. 

Are we making our appeal to the wrong people? Are these going 
to be the leaders ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Let us outline a situation in Rangoon, where the 
ship is billed in advance, and a great publicity built up for this un- 
usual type of exhibits of American ideas, trade, and so forth, which 
has great appeal. 

All of these things have great appeal, we know from past ex- 
perience. 
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Now, let us assume that it come at a specific day and our Ambas- 
sador, working with our public-affairs people, have a special showing 
at the start, which is a normal way to do those things, for specially 
invited guests. 

You would have the Premier, the principal government people, at 
one showing, and you might have a second private showing for 
principal educators and prominent citizens that were unable to be 
accommodated with the government. 

You would set up the thing in advance for these key people who 
would get the special privilege of a special showing. We think this 
appeals to them rather widely. This is not set up with an appeal 
only to an illiterate mass type of population. 

The effect you ask about is purely a psychological effect. This is 
one where we show our best in all of these various elements. 

We have had experience with most of them. We know the appeal 
of the peaceful use of atomic energy. We know the appeal of the 
trade fairs, of television, and obv iously of Cinerama, of our motion- 
picture shows of these various things. 

We know that in combining those we will have an attraction of 
immense appeal to the public. 

The problem will be how to regulate those that come. There it 
give us the chance by tickets, in some instances, if that seems desirable, 
or if it isa big enough place. 

If you come into Bombay, for instance, there is an enormous popu- 
lation to draw on. There will have to be a selection by tickets. You 
give the tickets out through organizations and to the people you 
want to reach. 

Senator Dirksen. You know, there are more big movies on the main 
stem of Rangoon than there are on the F Street of Washington, tive 
times, and the signs they have there are almost as high as the Capitol 
dome. 

Mr. Srretperr. Yes; I have seen them. 


EXHIBITS SET UP IN THEATERS 


Senator Dirksen. Would you get at your mission, the objective of 
your mission better if you took this exhibit right in to town, in one of 
those movies, and got up these scarehead things like the movies nor- 
mally do? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The trouble is, it is too expensive to construct the 
types of exhibits which we have had experience with. That is one 
of the reasons foraship. Youdo not have the expense of constructing, 
setting up, knocking it down and transporting it, each time. It is all 
set up once and stays. 

That is particularly true, of course, in Cinerama where it costs in 
the nature of a couple of hundred thousand dollars for one installation 
of the equipment. Itis very expensive. 

That is the virtue of this whole thing, to be able to get all of these 
things together, which have been so useful and so productive for our 
purposes. It is really an economical way to do it, and with a new 
kind of appeal to the public. 

It is more a matter of who you want to reach, as to just how you 
wish to discriminate among those that want to come. We think that 
the publicity values of this are enormous in the whole country. 
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Weare talking about down to the river. I bring this to any country 
and the publicity and reports of it will spread all through the country. 
You will have all these collateral publicity benefits as well. 

Senator Dirksen. I have only one observation to make and then | 
am through. 

Of course, you know the old showboats went out of business. |] 
have been on them hundreds of times. You may be more successfu! 
in putting on an international showboat, I do not know. 

Mr. Srreivert. This is going to countries which are at the stage prior 
to the appearance of our showboats on the Mississippi River, in their 
progress and in their stage of development. 

Senator Dirksen. In my judgment, the more important thing is: 
Are we getting to the type of people and to the leadership that: is 
indispensable in a country like that? When all is said and done, 
Burma is not operated from up around Mandalay or any other place. 
Burma operates from Rangoon. 

Thailand operates from Bangkok. Whatever goes there, that goes 
for the country. Vietnam operates from Saigon. Whatever operates 
to Saigon, that is going to obtain. 

So the question is: What is the best tvpe of salesmanship in the 
areas where we have to work, and how do we get to the people we 
have to have on our side ? 

Mr. Srereertr. It would be to these leaders, and if I may say so. 
we are finding that in these newer developed countries, under demo 
cratic processes, all of them find that they have to pay a great deal 
of attention to public opinion. 

While it is true that decisions are made by the Government, they are 
very, very conscious of the state of public opinion, even though they 
may have practically absolute power, in our terms. 

Senator Jonnson. May I interrupt there ? 

IT am very conscious of it, too, this whole situation. That is what 
concerns me. You know more about how it is going to be received 
abroad than I do. 

In the first place, I have not been abroad and, in the second, T do 
not know anything about what the public sentiment may be there. 

But I do know this: I know something about this country. I 
remember Henry Wallace, how they rode him on a rail out of town 
when he suggested a glass of milk for each Hottentot. 

I think that this thing is likely to be misunderstood. TI would not 
be surprised if they will be accusing you of providing a Cinerama for 
every kangaroo, or a TV show for every archipelago. 

It seems to me that the public sentiment and public acceptance of 
this thing has to be considered and considered carefully. 

Now, you are talking about having a few leaders in to see a 
Cinerama. Now, you are talking about where they have it, TV trans 
mitters, you have a TV show for them. 

There are a lot of people in this country that feel like they ought 
to have some drought aid. They feel like they ought to have a better 
farm program. They feel like they are not getting the things they 
are entitled to. 

When they read about the Cinerama, that we are putting on a 
floating ship and going around to 30 ports a year and 110 ports in 
a 4-year period, they are going to be as critical of you as they were 
of Wallace when he suggested a quart of milk for the Hottentots. 
That is something we have to be aware of. 
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I have not looked up these speeches, but I will bet Karl Mundt 
has the House record full of speeches on the Wallace suggestion. 


EDITORIAL ON THE PROPOSAL 


Here is a statement the clerk hands me about the USIA officials 
hold a naive belief that this country and its ideals can be sold to 
other people like soap. 

For instance, I will be this newspaper editorial appeared in 19 
other newspapers. This is a Scripps-Howard editorial of March 27. 
Among other things, it says: 


The testimony confirms the worst suspicions. Some of the projects are plain 
boondoggles. Others show a complete lack of sensitivity. Some appear as crude 
as the worst Soviet propaganda. 


I would bet Harry Hopkins would turn over in his grave if he heard 
that you were providing a Cinerama for 30 ports a year. 
(The article refe rred to follows:) 


SOUND AND FURY 
[The Washington Daily News, March 27, 1956] 


It’s too bad the President doesn’t have time to read the testimony of his 
United States Information Agency aides before a House Appropriations Sub- 
committee. If he would do that, we believe he might drastically eut $135 million 
appropriation he’s asking for that propaganda agency for the coming year—57 
percent more than this year. 

Overall, USIA officials themselves disclose a naive belief that this country and 
ts ideals can be “sold” to other people like soap flakes. 

The testimony confirms the worst suspicions. Some of the projects are plain 
boondoggles. Others show a complete lack of sensitivity. Some appear as crude 
as the worst of Soviet propaganda. 


TAKE A FEW HIGHLIGHTS 


The incredible “snafu whereby the USIA office in Laos ordered—by cable— 
220 sets of a 15-volume encyclopedia which cost Uncle Sam $79.50 per set. 

Washington thought that was a little high so it sent only 120 sets, and 75 of 
those sets ultimately were found unused in a storage bin. Testimony also dis- 
closed that Laos has one of the lowest literacy rates in the world. Cost $9,540 
plus cables and freight. 

) A $3,790,500 idea for installing a Cinerama on the flight deck of an aircraft 
earrier to call at 35 ports from Morocco to Japan. Estimated cost of showing a 
tilm by this method runs between $3 and $9 per person. 

Testimony that none of the top officials at the USIA office at Ankara, Turkey, 
could tune a radio to the Voice of America whose program for next year will 
cost about $7 million. 

f Somebody has sold the President a bill of goods, which should be unsold. 

Only last month, Senator Mike Mansfield (Democrat, Montana), who has ob- 
served our information problems abroad in many lands, reported what the USIA 

1 already was doing “comes perilously close to the border of excess,” that we were 

in the process of cheapening our ideals by trying to peddle them in soap opera 

and coupon-saving fashion; that the unexpanded program “suggests by its very 
magnitude, a cultural offensive,” which is offensive to other nations. 


Congress ought to cut the USIA appropriation—apparently the only way to 
I" force a reexamination of our propaganda program and get it back on a basis 
y of intelligence and restraint. 

| PROJECT PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT 

n : ; ; 

a Does the President know anything about this? 

Mr. WasHpurn. Yes, sir. 


Senator Jonnson. How do you know? 
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Mr. WasHpurn. We presented it to the President. 

Senator JoHnson. You presented it to the President yourself? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Do not quote him. 

Senator Jounson. Let him quote himself. I am asking if thi 
resident, if it was presented to the President. 

Mr. Wasupurn. Yes, sir; the project was presented to the President 

Senator Jonnson. Who presented it to the President ? 

Mr. Wasupurn. Mr. Streibert and I presented it. 

Senator Munpr. It is in the President’s budget, isn’t it? 

Mr. WasHpurn. Yes, sir; it is. 

Senator JoHnson. I am concerned not only about the reaction 
this country, but here is a clipping— 

Paper compares Dulles to the village idiot. 

New Delhi, AP dispateh: 

An influential—and usually pro-American—Indian newspaper today com 
pared United States Secretary of State John Foster Dulles to “the village idiot 
and said he is guilty of “monolithic stupidity.” 

In a press conference yesterday Mr. Dulles once again referred to th e Portu 
guese enclave of Goa, on India’s west coast, as a “Portuguese possession” and it 
was this statement the paper attacked. 


If that is a reaction they are getting from our very able Secretary 
of State, who is doing ev erything i in the world he can to try to have 
a true peace in the world, and if this is the reaction we are getting 
from our own papers at home, about just such a proposal, I think it is 
time that we stopped, looked, and listened. 

(The clipping referred to follows :) 


[Washington Daily News] 
“MONOLITHIC STUPIDITY ?” 
PAPER COMPARES DULLES TO “THE VILLAGE Iptor” 
USIS IS ASKING FOR AN INCREASE OF OVER A MILLION FOR INDIA 


New Dein, December 7 (UP).—An influential—and usually pro-American 
Indian newspaper today compared United States Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles to “the village idiot” and said he is guilty of “monolithic stupidity.” 

In a press conference vesterday Mr. Dulles once again referred to the Portu 
guese enclave of Goa, on India’s west coast, as a “Portuguese possession,” and it 
was this statement the paper attacked. 

India regards Gao as a colony held by Portugal by force of arms against the 
wishes of the natives. 

EDITORIAL 


In the editorial, Midwinter Madness, the Times said Mr. Dulles might rightly 
have felt “aggrieved” at some statements made in India by Russian leader Nikolai 
Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev backing Indian claims to Goa. 

“But it is one thing to be rightly aggrieved and another to be wrongly resent 
ful.” the Times continued. “* * * Dulles has done exactly what Bulganin and 
Khrushchev contrived he should do. He blundered into a trap they cleverly 
laid for him.” 

His statement on Goa was a mistake, the paper continued, “it is difficult to 

onceive of even the village idiot” making. 


ADULT 


The Times said India should maintain an “adult sense of proportion and per 
spective” or it will be guilty of the “same monolithic stupidity into which Dulles 
had been betrayed.” 

In Washington, high-ranking administration officials were reported to b 
“shocked” by how deeply the United States has become involved in the Gou 
conflict. 
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NAVY OPERATION 


Senator JOHNSON. | want to caution the witness before we conclude 
the hearings, and we will be on them all week, I expect, to take this 
thing up with the Navy again and see if there is es some way, if you 
do oper: ate it, that we can operate it through the Navy without going 
out of here and having a private outfit operate it. 

Mr. Stremerr. We will do that, sir. 

Senator Jounson. If we can send our President, we can send our 
atom ship, we can send our Senators, our highest offici: ls from around 
the world, with escorts and with military personnel, I do not know any 
reason why we should get somebody else to operate a Navy ship for us, 
and I do not know why we should get a private outfit to take it over 
and subsidize them. 

I think we would be subject to criticism (1) for turning it over to 
anybody but the Government; (2) for the subsidy involved; (3) for 
not having the Navy do it; and, perhaps (4) on the merits of the 
project. 

i donot know. I am willing to reserve judgment on it. 

But I think we ought to understand, the members of the committee. 

Senator Dworshak has been here a long time. I served in the House 
with him. He has heard a little about projects like this, and I suppose 
he has discussed them a little bit, if you go back and look at the old 
~peeches in the days of Hopkins and some of them. 

I think this will border on the ridiculous unless we can get more 
testimony in supporting it than we have. 

Senator DworsHak. If we can sell the idea of television to the 
Asiatics, we might be able to bribe them by offering a set for every 
family. 

Senator Jounson. That is more expensive than a quart of milk to 
everyone, 

Senator Mansfield, have you any questions to ask? I know I have 
been quoting you here, but I wonder if you think this might border on 
the excess or if you think it has some merit. 

Senator Mansrretp. I have no questions on this particular subject, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Mundt? 


OPERATION OF ‘*COURTER” 


Senator Munpr. How is the Courier operated? Does the Navy op- 
‘ate that ? 
Mr. Srrerpert. The Coast Guard. 
Senator Munpr. It is operated by official Government people? 
Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 
Senator Munpr. I see no reason in the world why there would be 
a different approach required so far as the operation is concerned. 
I can see our Freedoms Foundation can make a consideration from 
the standpoint, perhaps, of managing what goes on, on top of the 
flight deck, but they are not in the business of running a ship. That 
is something the Navy could do, and I would think could do much 
more economically. 

Mr. Srrerperr. If we can do it more economically that way, that 
isthe way we want to do it. 

Senator Jounson. They admitted that. 

Senator Munpr. They were going to find out the figures. 
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Senator Jounson. I thought a bit ago you testified that the reason 
they had to convert and adapt was for the private people you needed 
more commodious quarters than you did for an ordinary sailor. If 
they were going to operate it, they might save some of the conversion 
expense. 

Mr. Srreipert. We would take the total saving into account and 
work it out. 

Senator Jounson. I would suggest to you, No. 1, that you try to 
give us a roe summary than appears in the House record. I tried 
to make a case for you by multiplying 30 ports by 40,000 people, and 
getting 1,200,000, and get it away from that $9 figure. 

I would suggest that you get a two-page summary of exactly the 
purpose of this thing g, what you hope to achieve by it; how much it 
is going to cost; why the Navy cannot operate it. 

If they can oper: ite it, say so, ps let us forget the Freedoms thing, 
and forget the private operation, and we will take another look 
at 1t. 

Are there any other questions? 


COMMUNIST PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FATRS 


Senator Munpr. You said the Russians had, I think it was, 67 
or 68 trade exhibits in the countries. 

Mr. Wasneurn. The Communists, according to our intelligence, 
will be in some 67 international trade fairs this calendar year. 

Senator Munpr. As against how many of ours ? 

Mr. Wasneurn. I believe the figure is around 24 or 25. 

Senator Munpr. Are ours operated by your shop, or by the Depart- 


ment of Commerce ? 

Mr. WasHpurn. The Department of Commerce. 

Senator Munpr. Do you have any figures available to indicate how 
much it costs to set up a typical American exhibit by the Department 
of Commerce ? 

Mr. Wasunvurn. I don’t have that with me, sir, but we are members 
of an interagency committee, the Trade Fair Committee, that works 
with the Department of Commerce on that. We could supply those. 

Senator Munpr. It seems to me that you would either buttress your 
case, or it may injure it, but we ought to have the facts of what the 
costs to put up a typical American exhibit are, and what multiplying 
that by the number of ports you are going to enter would amount to. 

There is no question in my mind ‘but what the world fair type of 
exhibit overseas do a tremendous amount of good. I know in some 
places where we have exhibited Cinerama, it has been sensational in 
its success. 

If it can be done cheaper in that way, then there is no need in the 
world to have this kind of mobile unit. If it can be done cheaper this 
way, then the mathematics of the proposition might be on your side. 

But we ought to have some standards of comparison. If you can 
find out what it costs to put up a typical exhibit overseas and to operate 
it, including Cinerama, and the same kind of exhibits you would have 
on this boat, we would have a basis of making a comparison. 

I hope you can get that for the record, which I am sure you can 
get from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Wasueurn. As Mr. Streibert testified, the cost of installing 
Cinerama is very high. It is around $200,000 each place. So here 
you install it once. 
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Senator Munpr. If that can be prepared for the record, I believe it 
will be easier for this committee to determine this. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


Included in the program installations proposed for the carrier project are 
Cinerama and exhibits comparable in type to those already in use in the infor- 
mation program. For purposes of comparing construction, installation, and 
operating costs at 30 posts (comparable to a 1-year tour by the carrier) the 
following unit costs and total cost comparisons apply: 


Estimated cost of typical exhibit 


1. Cinerama, Bangkok Fair, Dec. 7-16, 1954: 
(a) Purchase and installation of equipment, and shipping to 


No eS cee ad aide eae $184, 400 
(b) Local construction and operation—2 weeks__-----------~-- 28, 600 
(c) Fee for architect and design_____.___-_---_--- Se eee 7,500 
a i ad sod aren es 220, 500 


2. Pavilion-type exhibit (atomic-energy exhibit, New Delhi, Oct. 29- 


Dec. 15, 1955) :? 
(a) Purchase and construction of materials (includes reactor 


models) and shipping to New Delhi__----------_-__-_- = $1,000 
(b) Local construction and installation-_--_-----_-_------ ium Qe oe 
(c) Estimated local operating cost—2 weeks___--__----------~ 4, 000 
a ee 8 inne eee 97, 000 
3. Free standing panel exhibit :? 
(a) Purchase and construction of materials and shipping__--~-_ 8, 000 
(b) Local operating costs—2 weeks___-_-_--_--~_~- ee ge ee 200 
ae aia eas aA ee aie 200 


1 Exhibit with reactor model and animated section required 15,000 square feet of space 
and skilled installation. Total cost under the President’s fund for participation in the 
Indian Industries Fair, including the atomic energy exhibit, was $519,000. 

2Self-mounted panels (as many as 50) requiring no special installation and 2,000 
square feet of space. 


Cost Comparison, 80 cinerama and exhibit installations with carrier project 


Item 
1. Cinerama: Construction, installation, and operation for 30 posts 
I cca ent chistes . $6, 615, 000 


Amount 


2. Pavilion-type exhibit: 
(a) Purchase and construction of materials for 10 posts (at 
: S71000 each)". n.cc re A oa 710, 000 


, * Construction of exhibits required for only 10 posts, since these exhibits can be shipped 
> to other posts. 


(b) Local construction and installation for 30 posts (at 











E eee ORE) cece ee Be 660, 000 
> (c) Local operating costs for 30 posts (at $4,000 eac h 2 a oo 120, 000 
1 ee ee ee te ee a. ¥ ___ 1,490, 000 
A 3. Free standing panel exhibit, 6 exhibits for each post: 
1 (a) Purchase and construction of materials for 10 posts 
' $80,000 per exhibit, 6 exhibits per post) ______- 480, 000 
. (b) Loeal operating costs for 30 posts — per exhibit, 6 
n Omnis per poet). PRLS Ee 36, 000 
e aticeintthmtbeceeed 
» am 5 a ee ee ee 516, 000 
Total estimated cost of local installation and operation , 621, 000 
n ————$_— 
Hatimated cost of: carrier project... 2.2 os _ *3, 790, 500 
£ a tT atoan “4890, 508 
e 


* Estimate includes cost of television installation, demothballing, demilitarizing, and 
conversion. 
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STATEMENT ON Proposed Exutsrr Sure 
Senator JonHNnson. 1 would like to have that two-page summary 
of this project, what you hope to achieve by it; how many people 
you are going to serve; what you estimate it will cost. 
We can estimate cinerama at $2.40, if you want to, but point out 
that that is not the only thing. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


The United States Information Ageney asks for funds in its fiscal year 195% 
appropriation request in the amount of $3,790,500 to modify a small aircraft 
carrier of the CVID type to serve us a new type of exhibit ship. The Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations has advised the Agency that a ship of this type could 
be made available from the mothballed fleet for this purpose. 

The cost of converting the carrier and operating it for 1 year breaks down 
as follows: 


Activation of CVIe sas Stee eaates : : ‘ ; $1, 250, 000 
Includes demothbailing and putting ship in operable condition. 
Conversion to nonnaval use Saas aceite at atbccaeenaie eas cha bare dles 325, 000 
Includes removing ordnance, detection apparatus, and other 
military installations. 
AGantation to Agency nse... ...... ited ia enoeewe 00, OOO 
Construction necessary fer installation of exhibits, “shell” for 
showing wide-screen films, ete. 
Operation Costs— 


Includes pay of civilian crew (72 men), subsistence, fuel, an- 
nual overhaul, port charges, and estimated extraordinary repairs 
1 year. — 
i: | cme . _ 38, 790,500 


Phe forward flight deck of the carrier would he converted to provide an audi- 
torium seating approximately 2,000 persons for the showing of Cinerama, Vista- 
vision, Todd-AO, or other wide-screen types of film. In addition, the ship would 
have a large number of industrial, educational, and cultural exhibits on flight 
and hangar decks, to be provided in part by private industry and in part by 
the Agency. It would also be equipped with closed circuit television for both 
color and black and white, with receiving sets scattered about the ship. The 
television setup could be plugged into television facilities on shore in ports having 
such facilities. The hangar deck would also be equipped to permit showing of 
regular films. 

Among the exhibits would be the basic documents of the American system 
such as replicas of the Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution. 
there would be graphic portrayals of many of the basie foreign policies which 
guide this Nation. The atoms for peace idea and the President’s proposal for 
open skies inspection would be presented. In brief, the carrier would become 
an idea ship, carrying documentation of our Nation’s dedication to peace and 
freedom for all peoples. It would represent a unique communications technique 
which the Communists do not have and could not easily match. 

It is planned to send the carrier to major ports in the Near East, south Asia, 
Africa and the Far East. The United States Navy has informed the Agency 
that the converted CVE can visit and dock alongside the pier area in some 104 
ports in these areas. These ports include 6 key ports in India, 2 in Ceylon, 6 in 
indonesia, ete. It is planned to have the ship stay in each port for a week or 
10 days, so that 1 year’s operation would cover roughly 50 ports. 

It is estimated that the ship would be underway about 25 percent of the time 
and in port the balance of the year—or about 275 days. It is planned to have 
two showings a night of wide-screen films, with a potential audience at each 
showing of approximately 2,000 people. In addition to the seated audience 
many more thousands would unquestionably line the harbor sides and watch 
the films from neighboring piers, buildings, boats, and trees, 

It is believed, therefore, that the audience for the wide-screen films would 
run between 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 persons per year. 

This would mean that if one-third of the capital cost of converting the carrier 
was amortized in the first vear, total costs for that year would amount to about 
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$2,400,000 and the cost per person to see the wide-screen films would be between 
$1.75 and $2.40 per person. 

This computation also disregards the fact that an additional 3,000 to 5,000 
persons per day would be visiting the ship during the daytime to view the 
exhibits, closed-circuit television, and the other attractions. In other words, 
during the course of a year, visitors to the ship would total 2 million to 2.5 milliou 
persons—1L million to 1.4 million to watch the wide-screen showings at night, 
plus another 1 million or more who would visit the ship during the daytime to 
view the exhibits, ete. 

It is presently planned to operate the ship through a contract with Freedoms 
Foundation of Valley Forge—a private nonprofit organization composed of out- 
standing Americans of the caliber of Jim larley, president, Coca-Cola Interna- 
tional Corp.; Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, president, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity; Mr. Erwin D. Canham, editor, Christian Science Monitor, and Mr. Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., chairman, General Motors Corp. This organization has agreed to 
sponsor the project. 

The Agency's contract with the Foundation would provide for control and 
decision by the Agency on all matters of policy such as the types of exhibits to 
be carried aboard, the ports the ship would visit, the timing of the tours, and so 
on. Freedoms Foundation would be responsible for arranging installation of 
exhibits and the wide-screen auditorium, and for the many other mechanical 
aspects of preparation and operation. 

It was originally contemplated that the ship would be operated by a civilian 
crew employed by the Freedoms Foundation. However, the Agency is actively 
exploring the suggestion of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee to have it 
operated by a United States Navy, Coast Guard, or Military Sea Transport Serv- 
ive crew. If this proves practicable and more economical, the Agency will go 
forward on that basis. 

The Information Agency believes that this is a dramatic and entirely workable 
proposal, the benefits of which fully justify the costs. Even if the cost of reach- 
ing people in the vital areas of the Middle and Far Fast through the medium 
of this ship of ideas runs as high as $3 per person—or SY per person—this still 
compares favorably with the estimated $50,000 cost of killing 1 soldier in World 
War Il. Quoting a Christian Science Monitor editorial in support of the exhibit 
ship project (April 7, 1956) : “Why does it seem so easy to disregard the cost of 
equipment for killing men but to count the pennies when it comes to trying to 
change their minds?” 


NUMBER EMPLOYEES BY COUNRTY 


Now, I want to get to this freedom of information, if I may. I can- 
not understand why the number of people that you have in every 
country 1s classified. It was not last year. It was not in the previous 
years. 

In the Republican Congress it was not classified. I guess I could 
vo to England, if they would let me have a plane, and LI could count 
themall. What is the big secret about it all? 

Why should not the American people have that figure? If they are 
paying the bill and you have them stacked up in London, in Paris, or in 
the Near East, or the Far East, wherever you have them, why is that 
classified 4 

Mr. Srreimerr. It is not, sir. 

Senator JouNnson. Then the information we have on the number of 
employees in each one of these countries, we can put in the record 4 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, then, we will include the 
information we have in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Summary of country employment as of Mar. 31, 1956, for USIS missions and 
media extensions 
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Country Americans | Locals 
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NEW READING ROOMS 


Senator JOHNSON. I want to congratulate you, Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srremperr. I think the record will show I testified in response 
toa question about the expense of our program ina country. 

Senator Jounson. But not about the number of your people. 

Mr. Srreiert. Not about the number of people. 

Senator Jounson. What is the justification for the new re: ang 
rooms in Havana and Kingston? If you think we pursue that : 
little too far, when this gets to the floor, there will be four et se 
who will ask us that question. We want to be able to go back to the 
record and tell them what you tell us. 

Mr. Srreiserr. Kingston is a new post established this year in co- 
operation with the British looking forward to the establishment of 
a new Caribbean federation. 

Furthermore, in Jamaica and in Kingston there have been—in that 
whole area—labor problems ‘and questions of Communist infiltration 
in labor and otherwise. 
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That is indicated by the Communist success in British Guiana. 

We have, therefore, established a post in that area, and in connec- 
tion with the post a reading room and small library are normal parts 
of our operation, where we hold meetings and have people come in. 

Senator JOHNSON. That is Kingston, Jamaic ag 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a newspaper article 
that I would like inserted in the record at this point. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection it may be placed in the record. 

(The article referred to follows :) 


[From the Denver Post, April 23, 1956] 
WHy Nor Buy It ALL? 


The House Appropriations Committee last week recommended a cut of 181% 
percent in the funds requested by the President for next year’s overseas activities 
of the United States Information Agency. Nevertheless, the committee did rec- 
ommend a boost of about 25 percent in last year’s appropriation. 

In recommending $110 millions of the $135 millions requested for propaganda 
work, the Congressmen have compromised between those of us who believe the 
Information Service should be boosted considerably to meet Russian efforts in 
the same direction, and those who figure selling America overseas is a lot of 
fancy fiddle-faddle and should not be enlarged at all. Among the latter are, of 
course, a lot of McCarthy-like philosophers who would destroy such projects and 
not replace them with anything constructive to do a badly needed job of work 
for America. 

Particular object of attack, and not approved by the House committee, was 
a scheme to take an aircraft carrier out of mothballs, convert it to a floating 
Cinerama theater, and send it on a world cruise to show Cinerama movies of 
America at foreign ports. These are magnificently impressive films. They were 
shown in the Far East last year where they stole shows from anything the Rus 
sians had to offer. 

One critic of the Cinerama scheme sharpened his pencil and figured that with 
the floating movie costing $3,790,500, the expenditure per person to see the show 
would be between $3 and $9. Such an estimate is not only questionable, but 
inisses the point of the propaganda. From seaports into the interiors of countries 
visited, word of mouth and news accounts would spread all sorts of good words 
for America. Not many Coloradans have seen Cinerama. But even here we have 
been impressed by the reports of people who have themselves been personally 
impressed by it. 

The aircraft carrier is available and the idea is imaginative and dramatic 
Even a warship’s being converted thus to peacetime use would be a symbol not 
lost in its significance to the world. It is too bad the Congressmen couldn't, or 
wouldn’t, understand that. 

It is gratifying that the committee has got over most of the attitude that pre 
vailed against he Informaion Service when McCarthy and his hatchetmen were 
after it. The recent stepup of shrewd and subtle Soviet efforts to influence the 
peoples of the world necessitates our own stepup of the insurance the Informa- 
tion Agency can give us. 

The entire program as originally conceived in the President’s recommendation 
is little enough effort in this direction. Our diplomatic success or failure in any 
single instance could hinge on such information activity—even on a single project 
of the whole program, like the disapproved Cinerama ship. 

While the Appropriations Committee has perhaps been more liberal than we 
might have expected, either the House or the Senate would be wise to restore 
the cuts the committee has made. 


LIMITATION ON AGENCY PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. I was talking to Senator George during the lunch 
hour, and he was under the impression that we had some authorized 
ceiling for the USIS. That is not correct, is it ? 

Mr. Srreivert. No, it is not; there never has been. 


72241—56 22 
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Senator Jounson. The sky is the limit? 

Mr. Srrerperr. There is no ceiling on the State Department, either, 
[ understand. 

Senator Jonnson. I am not asking about the State Department. 
there is no limit? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. Just what the Congress decides to do. 

Senator Jornson. It is just the foreign aid where you have the 
limitations? This is an independent agency, and it has no limitation 
whatever ? 

Mr. Srremertr. No. It is under authorization of the Smith-Mundt 
Act, Public Law 402 of the 80th Congress. 

Senator Jounson. I wonder if Senator Mundt feels that there 
should be any limitation. I guess not, or he would have put one in. 

Senator Munpr. I think it is impossible to do, because you do not 
know what the needs are going to be from time to time. I think this 
committee is a pretty good limiting factor. 

Senator Jounson. The same thing can be said of every other author- 
ization. 

Senator Munpr. That is right, but this committee is as capable of 
doing it as the Foreign Relations Committee would be. 

Senator Jonunson. I would like to call that to Senator Mansfield’s 
attention, as a member of the Foreign Relations Committee; that there 
is no limitation here. 

We can authorize anything from a post office to foreign-aid pro- 
vrams. We also have some limitation by the authorizing committee. 
The sky is the limit. 

Senator George is rather shocked to find that out. 

Senator Munpr. I might say that even Senator Mansfield was a 
member of the House committee when that law was passed and 
rather helpful member of the committee when it came into being. 

Senator Mansrie.p. This is an independent agency, Mr. Chairman, 
and they are all treated on the same basis. There is no ceiling on any 
independent agency. 

Senator Munpr. That is what our committee functions for. 

Senator JoHnson. Have you ane to add on that? 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. There has been a post in Habana for a number 
of years. There is no library reading room downtown in Habana to 
supply the translated books that are in Spanish, which are available, 
and the United States books there. 

Senator Munpr. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the history of 
this enterprise would indicate that the House Committee on Appro- 
priations writes a pretty good ceiling every year. 

Senator Jounson. That item can be made about every single item 
that has to get an appropriation. There is no use of authorizing any- 
thing. We have an independent Air Force, it is an independent group. 
We do not aaa the limitation because the appropriation sets it. 

There is no use in having a limitation on the number of Marines, 
the number in the Army. Let the Appropriations Committee be all 
wise and determine everything. We can then disband afl the com- 
mittees, 

| do not know what you ought to have. All I want to say is that 

ie chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations told me at lunch today 
that he was sure there ought fo be some kind of ceiling. 
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[ told him there was none, and I confirmed it by the testimony here. 
| do not recommend that there be a ceiling. 

[ just call it to the attention of the distinguished member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, whom I follow, usually, and to my 
friend here, the Senator from South Dakota, who has my confidence, 
Too 


If they do not think it needs it, we will not debate it. 


PRIVATE RADIO BROADCASTING 


How much will be spent this year for private broadcasting in Latin 
American countries under the limitation of not less than $200,000 
which Congress provided for that purpose? What is the estimated 
cost for 1957 ¢ 

Mr. Srreterr. $206,000, and provision is the same for next fiscal 
vear. 

Senator Jounson. I understand Senator Saltonstall is very inter- 
ested in this item. Where is WRUL? Where is that located? 

Mr. Srreipert. Boston. 

Senator Jonnson. What does WRUL have to do with it? 

Mr. Srreisert. That is the station. 

Senator Jonnson. That gets the $206,000? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And that is for broadcasting the programs to 
Latin American countries? 

Mr. Srreipertr. Yes, in Spanish. 

Senator Jounson. What kind of power? Fifty thousand watts? 

Mr. Srrerperr. No. It isa short-wave station. I think it is 10,000 
watts, of that nature. 

Senator Jounson. Do they do anything else? 

Mr. Srrerpert. They produce programs. It is not just for the tecl- 
nical transmission. They produce programs. 

Senator JouNnson. How much do they broadcast each day? 

Mr. SrrerBert. They broadcast several programs a day. 

Senator JoHnson. That is general. An hour, 2 hours, 10 hours, 
14 hours, 24 hours? 

Mr. Srrerert. An hour. 

Senator Jomnson. And they get $206,000? 

Mr. Srremert. Correction; 45 minutes a day. 

Senator Jounson. We run a radio station down in Texas for 24 
hours for that amount of money. You just get 45 minutes in Boston ? 

Mr. Srreipert. This a program in Spanish, programs produced by 
them. 

Senator Jounson. We operate them in Spanish 24 hours a day for 
less than $206,000. I looked at an operating statement last night and 
it was $10,000 for an 18-hour operating day, per month. 

What else do they do besides give you 45 minutes of Spanish pro- 
graming a day for this $206,000? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Included was a 15-minute program in Portuguese, 
another language, to Brazil. There are a wide variety of programs, 
SaT. 

The Atomic Era, Calvacade of Time, American Profiles, interviews, 

science at Home. 
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Senator JoHnson. What kind of Hooper do they have? 

Mr. SrrerBpert. What kind of what? 

Senator JouNson. Hooper, what kind of ratings do they have? 
They are very captivating ¢ 

Mr. Srrereerr. Well, we have a percentage of listening. 

Senator JoHnson. What do the surveys show ? 

Mr. Srrerserr. It is pretty mixed. 

Senator Jonnson. About 95 percent do not pay any attention to 
them ? 

Mr. Srreiserr. Of course, the aim 

Senator Jounson. I am not asking about the aim. Answer the 
question. What percentage of the people does the survey show listen 
to it? I am not talking about the aim, the hope, the desire, or any- 
thing. Iam talking about how many people actually listen. 

I refer to page 308 of the House testimony. You spent $10,000 for 
research. Let us go over this carefully. 

I want to call this to the attention of the members of the committee. 
We have a control of this in the free-enterprise system. The adver- 
tiser controls it. If they show you do not have a good rating, he can 
sell his contract. 





We spent $10,000 to find out about how many people were listening to WRUL 
and USIS programs, and in Rio de Janeiro with regard to WRUL, 98.4 percent 
of those surveyed do not listen to the program. 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

In other words, 252 out of 256 persons interviewed do not listen ; is that correct ? 

Mr. STREIBERT. Yes, sir. 

It is rather shocking tome. Why do we spend that $206,000 ? 

Mr. Srremerr. We don’t sir. When we found that out, we stopped 
the Portuguese language broadcasts. 

Senator Jonnson. Are you asking for money for this year? 

Mr. Srremerr. No. I said we discontinued the Portuguese broad 
casts. 

Senator Jounson. I thought I asked you how much would be spent 
this year for broadcast in the Latin American countries, and you said 
S( 6. 100, 

Mr. Srreinert. That is correct. There will be more programs in 
Spanish for Central America. 


SURVEY OF LISTENING AUDIENCE 


Senator Jounson. They are not listening to them, according to 
this poll. 

Mr. Srrerpert. This isin Brazil. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have polls on Central America? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes: we do. 

Senator Jounson. How many are listening to them in Central 
America? TI want your Hooper there. 

Mr. Srremerr. I will have to get it. 

Senator Jounson. Itisonthe next page. Here is Chile ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. That is not Central Americ: 

Senator Jomnson. Pick out your country where you have a good 
Hooper. 

Mr. Srreinerr. IT am not prepared with the survey at hand. 

Senator Jounson. Is there anybody from that department here / 
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Mr. Srrerpert. I will tell you how we are evaluating that, sir, and 
as a broadcaster this is the way 

Senator Jonnson. You do not have any polls, then, on the countries 
of your choice ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Not in Central America; no. 

Senator Jounson. But the polls you do have show a ver y poor listen- 
ing audience compared to the average of the American programs on 
the American audience. , 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. If you had polls here and did not have a listening 
audience, would you not want to discontinue them ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Do you not think, then, the first thing we had 
better do is get some polls s before you get the $206,000 ¢ 

Mr. Srretnerr. No. We are doing it this way, which I started to 
say before: These broadcasts are not designed for reception by direct 
shortwave. They are to be rebroadcast by local staitons. We are put- 
ting a requirement on this broadcaster to have a certain number of 
stations rebroadcast. these stations. There are the local stations that 
do have audiences. The first thing is to get them on the stations. 

Senator Jounson. The stations do not have the audience. It is the 
program that has the audience. What I am trying to get at is whether 
the programs are of a quality such that anybody listens to them but 
the hired hands. 

Mr. Srremert. These are not entertainment. These are in some 
cases English lessons. 

Senator Jounson. That is all the more important. You have to 
see whether the people are listening. 

Mr. Srreipertr. The following of the stations is the thing I am 
speaking to. 

Senator Jomnson. The best thing in the world you can put on is a 
Holy Roller preacher and run the audience off in 5 minutes. 

Mr. Srremperr. It may run the audience off. You may have a low 
audience, but the people will be listening. 





PROGRAM DETERMINES AUDIENCE 


Senator Jounson. I think the audience is determined by the pro- 
gram and not by the call letters of the station or the power of the 
station, and not whether it is a good or bad station. 

We find that out all the time. You can bring new stations in that 
have not been heard of, and if they give the public what they want, 
they will have a high Hooper, and the others will have a low Hooper. 

I am wondering “if we should not have more polls made before we 
spend this $206,000. 

Mr. Srrerperr. We have to get the programs on the station before 
we can poll the listeners. I am saying again that we are putting a 
requirement on this broadcaster to have a certain minimum number 
of station hours rebroadcast in these Central Americas where the 
signal is good. 

If he fails to produce that rebroadcasting, we then either reduce his 
program allowance or stop the contract completely. He is due to pro- 
duce 150 quarter-hour rebroadcasts a day by June 15. It is 150 quar- 
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ter-hours per day by June 15, and he is to submit affidavits that at 
Jeast the 150 quarter-hours are relayed, and if he does not produce 
that, we will either alter the contract or cancel it. 

Senator Jounson, That is stepping up quite a bit. 

Mr. Srrermerr. After those are on the air, we then, during the fis 
cal year, will survey the audience to see whether, by the rebroadeast 
ing, they have sufficient audience to pay out. 

Senator Jounson. I would certainly do that as soon as we could. 
You are stepping up from 40 minutes a day. You have 30 hours a 
week there now. That is roughly 5 hours a day. 

You are going to have 115 quarter hours a week, did you say? 

Mr. DuVat. Sir, the short-wave transmissions will continue at the 
rate of 45 minutes per day; however, we have asked him to produce 
proof that those 45 minutes will be rebroadcast to the extent of 150 
quarter hours per day. 

Senator Jounson. That would mean 40 hours probably, 
broadcast them ? 

Mr. DuVatu. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you. 

Does he have to pay those people to do that? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. That comes out of the $206,000 ? 

Mr. DuVau. That is his responsibility. 

Senator Jornson. And do some of them run that free and sor 
of them pay for it 

Mr. DuVaw. I think in most eases they take it free. 

Senator Jonnson. And he is responsible entirely for the program 
content, or do you work that up and give it to him? 

Mr. DuVat. That is controlled by the agency. 

Senator Jounson. You control that? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Does he furnish the announcers and the peop| 
who put it on the air? 

Mr. DuVAt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And you pay him for the 45 minutes and li 
takes the $206,000 and gets his cut out of it and takes the rest of it 
and delivers it to the stations that rebroadcast ? 

Mr. DuVau. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. You do not know how it is going to work out 
because you are just starting ? 

Mr. DuVau. The $206,000 is for this fiscal year. Since we hav: 
cut out WRUL’s Portuguese language broadcasts, the cost of WRUL’s 
remaining broadcastings operations for fiscal year 1957 is estimated 
at. around $130,000. 

Senator Jonnson. So you are asking for $130,000 ? 

Mr. DuVau. The balance of $200,000, approximately, we would 
use for packaging programs. We would do that either by Mr. Lem- 
mon, the operator of WRUL, or we would contract with outside outtits 
to package the programs. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. 
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Mr. Srrereert. There is no such limitation requested in this year’s 
apprape lation as appeared last year requiring us to spend a minimum 
f that amount of money. 

Senator Jounson. I understand that. I understood the language 

limitation of 1957 has been eliminated. 

Mr. DuVau. Yes, sir; by the House. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. I think I understand this. 

Senator Munpr. That language limitation was put in by the Senate 
last year; was it not? 

Mr. DuVat. Yes, sir. 

Senator Munpr. I might explain a little bit of the background about 
this, Mr. Chairman. The Agency is what you might call a reluctant 
and unenthusiastic advocate, I believe, of this particular appropria- 
tion, because it has been a matter of controversy since the bill was 
passed, as to what extent, 1f any, private radio operators should par- 
ticipate. 

Senator Jounson. If they do not advocate, who is advocating? 

Senator Munpr. I started to explain that. Congress at the incep- 
‘ion thought there ought to be a place for private radio broadcasters 
to be included in this whole program, and the bill was so designed. 

Mr. Lemmon had been in the business prior to that time. He was 
one of the early advocates of the Government agency. He has in one 
way or another, I believe, particpated in that from the Agency’s in- 
ception. At one time we did the same thing with some of the big 
radio chains, but they treated it more or less like an orphan child and 
gave it inferior talents, inferior treatment, and it was not very suc 
cessful. 

So we went back to the Government operation. But we have con- 
tinued the operation as far as this individual is concerned. 

In some instances, this has been very constructive and has done a 
good job. The statistics quoted look like it has not done a good job at 
all, but it has been in the nature of an experiment, to find out whether 
we can bring private radio operators into the picture to do a job effec- 
tively and eflicie ntly. 

The limitation that you mention was written in by our committee 
last year after testimony by Mr. Lemmon and : L group of men he 
brought up with him from South America who happened to be in the 
country attending a convention. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Lemmon is asking to be a witness tomorrow, 
s he not, or Thursday? I believe that is correct. 

I appreciate the background. Could I run over 3 or 4 questions 
quickly. 


ADDITIONAL POSITION FOR OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Why do you need 26 more positions in office administration? You 
had 447 people in this office on March 31, of this year, and I understand 
vou increased them by 26; is that right ? 

Mr. Srreierr. That would be to provide for the additional work- 
load for the additional material and additional operations of the 
Agency. 
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Senator Jounson. In other words, you are going to get the amount 
of the budget and you have to have this much more to supervise this? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jomnson. What did the House do on that item? I see it. 
It is about one-half. They reduced it about one-hé alf. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. If we by chance went along with the same re- 
quest, they left enough money in it for supervision, did they ¢ 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes, sir; it goes in relation to the total. 


PRESS SERVICE 


Senator Jonmnson. Under “Press service,” under the House bill, you 
have $7,943,000, or $1,619,071 over the 1956 allowance provided for 
press se rvice. 

Why is not this added sum sufficient to increase the level of opera- 
tions in 1957 and allow the purchase of essential equipment and sup- 
plies needed to print and publicize periodicals and pamphlets under 
the expanded program ? 

In other words, the question is: Do you not think you can get by 
with the House amount if we need your cooperation in balancing 
this budget just a e an election ? 

Mr. Srreinert. We certainly would want to cooperate, sir. 

Senator Ganiaien. Are you willing to cooperate to the extent of 
coing along with the House figure ? 

Mr. Srremerr. I would like to point out some of the items 
you would be eliminating if you did not restore the total of the $1,812,- 
000, I believe. 

Senator Jonnson. Our figures are $1,619,000, and they say that is 
that much over what you had in 1956. 

Mr. Srrererr. That is right. 

Senator Jonunson. If a fellow gave me $1,619,000 more than I had 
last year, I would think I was doing pretty well, particularly if I 
was part of the administration and wanted to make good on their 
promise before November. 

The House has given you $1,619,000 more. What I am asking is 
what are we going to lose if we stop there with that House figure? 

Mr. Srremerr. It would eliminate three booklets, a Living America 
pamphlet. 

Senator Jomnson. It would not eliminate anything, but keep us 
from doing something ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, keep us from adding something. 

Senator JomNnson. You would lose those additional booklets. What 
is next ? 

Mr. Srretnert. A bimonthly periodical on economics of capitalism. 

Senator Jounson. What else? 

Mr. Srremert. And a Living America pamphlet series. The three 
books eliminated would be on American capitalism, social security, 
and the third is on American law and political organizations. 

It would also eliminate an Arabic free world newspaper , a wall 
newspaper in Iran, and reduce major pamphlets in another south 
Asian country by 50 percent, for a total of $115,000. 
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It would reduce the amount provided for purchase of equipment 
in the Far East by $204,000, eliminate Indonesian language version 
of the Free World magazine, reduce in half pamphlets which are 
planned for Far Eastern countries; eliminate the purchase of paper 
and press supplies for increased circulation of American Miscellany, 
in Djakarta, which is the largest publication there, and it is very 
successful; and it would eliminate the increase in frequency of ¢ 
Cambodian news bulletin. 

Those total $228,000. 


USE OF WIRE SERVICES 


Senator Jounson. To what extent does your Agency use daily 
bulletins from the wire services now? Is that INS? 

Mr. Srreiperr. INS, they are the only ones willing to sell us their 
services. 

Senator Jounson. UP and AP do not make them available ? 

Mr. Srreipertr. No. 

Senator Jounson. Why? 

Senator Munpr. I can answer that. At the very start we tried to 
vet them to do it when the bill was passed, and they have held, and 
there is a certain legitimacy, I think, to their position, that they did 
not want to get involved in doing business with the Government, and 
establish the possibility of Government control over their freedom 
of menenen. 

Mr. Srreiert. They think it would look like Government sub- 
sidy to ‘them and be misconstrued in the rest of the world. 

Senator Jounson. It does not look that way to INS? 

Mr. Srrerperr. No, and it has not developed in—— 

Senator Jounson. A number of the committee members have heard 
that such services are available elsewhere and if it was used, it would 
be less costly than the print of the Agency’s own newspaper. Have 
you had that brought to your attention ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. I want to bring everything I have heard about 
this—I am new and I am trying to learn. I want to hear what the 
story is. 

Mr. Srremerr. That is a very misleading situation, because these 
wire services supply only a few newspapers throughout the world. 
There are a half dozen countries or more that have no United States 
press service. 

Where they do serve, as in India, let us say, there is 1 press serv- 
ice now, AP, which serves 1 newspaper published in 2 editions, in 
Bombay and New Delhi. 

Through all the immense areas of India, and the total number 
of newspapers, it is only that one that gets United States press service, 
either directly or indirectly. The only United States newspaper serv- 
ice available to them is from our service. 

On the other hand, they do get Reuters, they get the French news 
service and other government news services. 


SUBSIDIZED WIRE SERVICES 


Senator Munpr. Which are subsidized by their governments and 
given cheaper rate. 
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Mr. Srrersert. Yes; some of the countries that are not served by 
any American news service are the Belgian Congo, E thiopia, Afghan- 
istan, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Liberia, Morocco, Nigeria, Syria; in Syria 
we found that they were getting most of their foreign new from Tass. 
When we supplied our service there a couple of years ago we could 
definitely measure the displacement of foreign news sources from Tass 
as replaced by our USIS news items in the papers. 

The Gold Coast, Kenya, and Tunisia are others. 

Ther ‘e are other important countries that get only very limited files, 
such as T have mentioned, India, but it is also true of Egypt, Sudan, 
[srael, Lebanon, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

The basic difference here, too, in areas that are served by the United 
States press service is very fundamental. 

Our purpose is to transmit the news in an effort to get it in a coun- 
try and printed in a newspaper. 

It is the kind of news we would like to have their people exposed to. 

Phe purpose of a United States press service, such as UP and AP, 
a commercial service, is to supply the kind of news that their cus- 
tomers want. 

Those are two fundamentally different approaches. 

Therefore, many items which we consider highly important are 
either greatly abbreviated by AP and UP in their world service or not 
carried at all. 

Our service, in addition, provides Government officials, as well as 
our own, with these texts of important speeches and important acts 
here. 

These texts are also distributed to government leaders. 

A third benefit of this news service is that it is made available to 
radio stations throughout the world, which are incre: asingly making 
use of news in their broadcasts, local stations. 

Mr. Chairman, we will insert in the record the number of receivers 
hy countries. 

Senator Jonnson. Without objection, that may be done. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Distribution of radio receivers by country 





Area and country Number of | Area and country Number of 
{merican Republics: receivers? | American Republics—Con. receivers! 
TN isc cece 4, 200, 000 | Honduras__-_ foes 19, 250 
Bahamas_ See 12, 990 | Jamaica_______ ees 40, 000 
Bermnda —_ 15, 800 | Martinique__________-. 13, 840 
a eas 80, 700 DORR sc cities Dee 
Brazil__- eee Nicaragua_____- 30, 000 
British Guiana____- 31, 132 | PU AU esis ciecticiees acc 80, 000 
oc 654, 048 | Paraguay_.___.__~- eo 95, 000 
NII ie eee rece 600, 000 | Pera... Re 400, 000 
fe 40, 000 | BUrINOT. oe 8, 050 
I ie et 1, 000, 000 | Trinidad... isos 32, 057 
| = 20, 334 RII oo cis isastintga nines 350, 000 
Dominican Republic__- 52, 000 a 375, 000 
ES ee ee 101, 500 | Europe: 
a -Balwador ca nncas 85, 000 oe 20, 000 
CRAIN oS cee 75, 000 | PIN occas es 294, 673 
SRR icc cicecanneine 9, 943 | IN a ies 55, 300 


The above data, as of Dec. 31, 1955, are the latest available. Accuracy varies with the 

‘liability of the statistics compiled by the various countries involved. The number of 

receivers includes those that are Hecused, plus an estimated number of unlicensed sets. 
Wired radio speakers are not included. 
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Distribution of radio receivers by country—Continued 


Area and country Vumber of | Area and country Number of 


‘*merican Republics—Con. receivers? | Far East—Con. receivers ! 

Austria___._......_..._.. 1, 758, 701| Macao_________- , 15, 066 
Belgiuim__- ee 2, 067, 280 | Malaya... oe 165, 550 
Bulgaria___ eee 280, 000 | New Zealand ne 621, 536 
Czechoslovakia_____--- 2, 830, 000 Philippines_ 2 . 470, 000 
Denmark_§........ 1, 629, 000 | Thailand_____ 3 138, 708 
tte 7 oe s 90, O00 | Vietnam (North) and 
Finland_ ccicmemsn= 19 000;000:1 PBOUNN ee eae 85, 000 
France ____. 10, 248, 947 | Near East, South Asia and Africa: 
Georgia ’- Pere 81, 000 | Afghanistan__ —_- 10, O00 
Germany (East) _ 38, 400, 000 Angola 14, 900 
Germany (West) ----- 13, 128, 000 elgian Congo _______~- 21, 099 
Great Britain_- _uw-= 14, 2ht, ooo Central African Feder- 
Hungary_- 1, O72, OOO | ation_- et 61, 227 
NR 40, 000 Ceylon_- 8 125, OGS 
RINT es Sccdece teres 435, 660 Cyprus___- 2d 51, 946 
a a ot 5, 810, 000 | Egypt___- aries: ’ 715, 760 
a ae 180, 000 Ethiopia ___ Sic 5, OOO 
Lithuania 3 eee 80, 000 | French West Africa 30, 000 
Go i: 76, 410 Gold Coast ee 4, O34 
RED ee eo Oe 4, 000 EE a ean 454. 501 
Netherlands... ...n<=. 2, 138, 160 | India___-_ ae 915, 790 
DI as cat semee 954, 361 | Iran... eS 560, 000 
LS ea rere 1, 660, 000 | lrae....- epee Sale 65, 000 
IRIs ch rececaoens 1, 200, 000 | Me Se 305, 000 
PU noi ceestienniaohen 570, 000 | Jordan_- shia calidad 12, 300 
ne 2, 700, 000 | TN, oc 32, 290 
I i stilts 2, 495, 283 | Ce pe 110, 000 
Switzerland............. 1, O77, 518 IT cranes ake 4, 000 
CN ioe cece 500, 000 Re er A 39, 685 
a a Se 4, 300, 000 Madagascar ed oe 60, 000 
Vocoslevis.........3..<: 496, 811 | Moroecco aes 371, OS1 
Rast: Mozambique ieee 12,100 
PIO ONI on ee, . 2,298, 750 Nepal__ seg ecund 9, S00 
OS 30, OOO Nigeria Sere a &, 045 
COMINGS. eciccccece. 4, 800 Pakistan a oe ens 200, OOO 
China (Communist)---. 1, 000, 000 Sandi Arabia_..._...... 10, 000 
a eee 142, 054 Rc te ies 150, 000 
ON Ae 74, 634 | Sudan___ BR Se 6, 000 
PeOmONie 2 oe a 650, 000 | ge ne 86, 407 
I is oes sain 11,900, 000 | Turkey_- Saree anti 928, 784 
Korea (North)... 100, 000 | Union of South Africa. 954, 0385 
Korea (South) ---- . 70, 000 | 


The above data, as of Dec. 31, 1955, are the latest available. Accuracy varies with the 
eliability of the statistics compiled by the various countries involved. The number of 
receivers includes those that are licensed, plus an estimated number of unlicensed sets. 
Wired radio speakers are not included. 

2 Included in U. 8S. 8S. R. total. 


BALANCES IN 1956 APPROPRIATION 


Senator Jomnson. Would you give us the unexpended balance you 
will have on June 30, 1956 ? 

Mr. Posner. We anticipate no unobligated balance in our regular 
salaries and expenses appropriation. I would have to supply the 
estimated unexpended balance. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have an unobligated now ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You are going to get busy on that right quick ¢ 

Hlow much did you get last year, $88 million ¢ 

Mr. Srrerpert. $87 million plus. 
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Senator Jounson. What would you guess the unobligated is ? 

Mr. Posner. As of March 31, 1956, the unobligated balance was 
£90.800.000. 

Senator Dirksen. That is unobligated ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. What is th unexpended ? 

Mr. Posner. I don’t have that readily available. 

Senator Jounson. Could you get that for the record ? 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred follows :) 


Unerpended balance in appropriation—Salaries and expenses, United States 
Information Agency, fiscal year 1956 


Actual, Mar. 31, 1956 $41, 689, 780 


I i Ne nas rane ioe ees 17, 429, 390 
INCREASES FOR EACH COUNTRY 


Senator Jonnson. Are there money increases for each country ’ 
You are asking for a money increase for each country in this bill? 

Mr. Srrereert. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Are they classified ? 

Mr. Srreinerr. No, sir; I testified in the case of Europe there were 
two countries in which there was no money increase. There was « 
decrease in the case of Austria. 

Senator Jonnson. I thought it was the information that we had. 
from what you testified this morning, that it was all increases. 

Mr. Srretert. I think the record will show that I spoke of Austria 
as a reduction and another one as a small reduction. 

Senator Jounson. Are the increases classified / 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Senator Jonunson. Why? 

Mr. Srrererr. As testified this morning— 

Senator Jonnson. You may have to point out tome. You will find 
out the longer you are a the more times you will have to point 
these things out tome. I do not always get items the first time. 

Mr. Srreivert. The discussion of our effort in an individual country 
is a matter that is picked up by the local press in that country and is 
a matter of speculation, and is a matter of, sometimes, damaging com- 
ments on our operations. To be understood, it needs a full explana- 
tion. The State Department has requested us not to discuss our coun- 
try programs on the record. We think that is in the interests of the 
country not to do so. 

Senator JoHnson. But the number of your personnel is not classi- 
fied ? 

Mr. Srremert. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Here is what puzzles me: First, the USIS, isn’t 
it true, has the mansion of Lord Chesterfield in London rented ? 

Mr. SrreiBert. Yes; I believe the house was occupied by Lord 
Chesterfield that our library is in. 

Senator Jonnson. How much do you pay Lord Chesterfield’s de- 
scendants for that ? 

Mr. Strerpert. I would have to ask the Foreign Building operations 
outfit from State to supply that. 


in 
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Senator Jonnson. Is that a pretty fancy outfit for us to be operat- 

ing $ 

Mr. Srrempert. No. Itisinarow. It is in Grosvenor Square. 


EMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Senator JoHNson. How many people have you employed in Great 
Britain now? Here is what concerns me, with us trying to sell the 
British. We had 96 people in 1955. We have 101 people in 1956. 
Now you are coming along and asking for 109 in 1957. If we are 
going to have to increase each year to keep them sold on what we are 
doing, I do not know what is ever going to happen to Harry Byrd and 
his budget. 

Mr. Srreimerr. In the first place, you have to distinguish between 
Americans and Britons. There are three posts in the ‘United King- 
dom, London, Edinburgh, and Manchester. We currently have 19 
Americans there and 82 locals. The request, this big buildup, is for 
| more American and 7 more locals, and they are all in London. 

Senator Jonnson. Eight people are not a very big buildup to USIS. 
But 8 people in 1 country, like Great Britain, if we have to have 8 
additional to keep them sold, and you make the proportional exten- 
sions to all the rest of the countries, fin: uly winds up with a 50-percent 
increase, not in just personnel, but that is what you are asking. Your 
agency has to have eight people, but it has to have cnliaaniats “it has to 
have ashilien it has to have places to rent, it has to have ships, and 
the whole outfit adds up to a 50-percent increase in your budget. 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes; but we have cut the number of people down 
severely on that. 

Senator Jounson. I would think you could hold them down pretty 
severely in Great Britain. 

Mr. Srremert. One American to me does not seem to me to be any- 
thing out of the way. 

Senator Jounson. It is not one American, it is eight. It is eight 
people. 

Mr. Srremert. One American and seven British. 

Senator Jounson. You have eight people there. 

Mr. Srreisert. | think it is quite a difference. 

Senator Jounson. What is the difference? You are increasing by 
eight people. 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is quite a difference in cost as against send- 
ing an American over there and hiring locally. I do not have the 
ligures, but you could probably make the cost of 1 American cover 
3 or 4 locals. 

BRITISH FOREIGN SERVICE EXPENDITURES 


Senator Dirksen. Do you know how much the British spend on 
their foreign service and how expensive it is? 

Mr. Srreisert. Their whole information around the world is about 
$12 million, in that realm, which is not much different in the pro- 
portion to their budget than ours was last year. They are increasing 
it some 5 percent. 

Senator Jounson. We are spending 12 times as much as the British 
and I wonder if we are doing as good a job. 
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Mr. Srrerpert. May I correct that‘ 1 think it is ten or twel\ 
million pounds. 

Senator Jounson. Why does every one of the 81 countries exce 
Austria and Switzerland need more personnel 4 

Mr. Srremerr. That reaches the fundamental premise of t! 
whole presentation, sir. The whole presentation is based on whethe 
you want to make more of an effort in this country’s interest in thi- 
free-world contest, and advance your position to the greatest exten! 
possible or not. 

Senator JoHxson. With present personnel you are making all th: 
effort you can 4 

Mr. Srrerperr. In this instance, you would provide the maximun 
amount of material that can be effectively used with a minimun 
increase in personnel. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Senator Jomnson. With the present personnel, you are getting 
out of them you can. And if you want to do a better job and bi 
job, you have to have more people? 

Mr. Srreisert. We do not have more personnel in all countries 

Senator Jonnson. I thought you said except Austria and Switzer 
land. 

Mr. Srrerpert. No. We are getting confused betwen the total ex 
penditures in a country and the number of people. I made tha 
statement as to the expenditures. There are a large number ot 
countries where there is not an licrease In personuel. That will show 
from the tables in the record. 

Senator Jonson. We will correct the record. Will you give us 
the countries where you have an increase and the countries where you 
have not ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


rarely 


r 
(rs 
~~ 


U. S. INroRMATION AGENCY 


Analysis of position increases or decreases requested in estimates for 1957 for USIS 
MiSStONns 


Positions 


Americans Locals 


American Republics area 
Argentina 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
British West Indies 
Jamaica 
Trinidad 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Dominican Republics 
Ecuador 
1 Salvador 
French West Indies: Martinique 
Gruatemala_.- 
Haiti 
Honduras... 
Mexico 
Nicaragua 
Panama ; 
Peraguay.-. 


BPwrmeanwoanwenwe + - 


~ tho 


tS. 


Ww on to 
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U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY—Continued 


Analysis of position increases or decreases requested in estimates for 1957 for USIS 
missions— Continued 


re 1 
Americans Local Total 
American Republics area—Continued 

Peru & x 
Uruguay ‘ 
Venezuela F 

Total, American Republics area 15 189 204 

European area 

Australia 2 
Austria 4 15 3¢ $F 
Belgium __. z 2 2 
Denmark . 2 2 
Finland___- ; 6 ( 
France : | 10 i} 
Germany —s 10 2 
Great Britain... - = l S 
Iceland Seas aa ne 4 i 
Ireland - - ; : ot ] 
Italy ‘ 1] 12 
Netherland 2 2 
New Zealand ; 
Norway x 1 r 
Portugal { 
Spain. ] 12 
Sweden ; 
Switzerland 2 
Yugoslavia ! f 

Total, Europe ‘ 8 f 38 


Far eastern area 
Burma 4 25 
Cambodia 


Formosa (Taiwan j 
Hong Kong ] 
Indonesia 6 39 
Japan 8] if 
Korea ] ( 
Laos t 
Malaya 
Philippines 2 4 
Thailand 2 
Vietnam l 

Total, Far Fast 1s 85 10 

Near eastern, south Asian, and African area: 
Afghanistan 7 
Belvian Congo : 
British East Afriea (Kenya 1 
Central African Federation 12 
Ceylon ; 2 11 
Cyprus 1 6 
Evypt 3 ; s 
Ethiopia 2 
French West Africa i 3 
Gold Coast 1 } 0 
Greece 1 4 
India i 84 } 
Iran ; 13 It 
Iraq 3 1 
Israel 2 > 
Jordan 12 2 
Lebanon 2 © s 
Liberia 
Libya 4 
Morocco 9 
Nigeria 2 12 14 
Pakistan 11 
Sudan S s 
Syria 2 9 
Tunisia 
Turkey 3 7 10) 
Union of South Africa 
Total, near eastern ‘ 43 192 2 
Grand total position increase 5x 522 om 
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NECESSITY FOR INCREASED FUNDS 


Senator Jonnson. What you are saying is if we want a bigger and 
better program, we are getting everything that we can get out of the 
people we have now, but if we want a bigger program, we have to 
have more money to do it ? 

Mr. Srremert. If you want as much as a 50-percent increase in 
the amount of material used, and go in to these new projects, it would 
take a few more people. We think 10 percent, or less than 10 percent, 
is a little ambitious; is that correct? It may be quite difficult. But 
we believe we can do it. The normal thing would be to increase the 
personnel 20 or 25 percent, I suppose. 

Senator Jonnson. You are increasing by 10 percent, are you not, 
about a thousand people? 

Mr. Srremert. About 814 percent increase in staff, in numbers of 
personnel. I want to point ‘out, too, that most of that increase is not 
overseas, as to Americans, that it is for locals overseas, and for Ameri- 
cans in the United States. I think it would be 45 net overseas, 
Americans. 

Senator JoHnson. Forty-five Americ ans, 268 domestics, = locals, 
or a total of 972. As I understand, that is your request, 972. The 
House, according to the staff, allowed 530. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now you are coming to us and asking for that 
530, plus 442 more? 

Mr. Streipert. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. How many are you adding in the United States? 


Mr. Strereerr. Two hundred and sixty eight Americans. 


VOA BROADCASTS TO THE FREE WORLD 


Senator Jounson. Under the VOA broadcast, when did you last 
evaluate the effectiveness of VOA broadcasts to the free world ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Last summer, almost a year ago. 

Senator Jonson. Has there been any change i in the type of broad- 
cast, or the timing thereof, since last summer? 

Mr. Srremert. There has been a reduction in the number of short- 
wave direct broadcasts. Last fall we discontinued Spanish to Spain, 
and the tendency is to reduce the number of shortwave broadcasts in 
the free world, particularly in the familiar languages, or where there 
are no special services, such as south Asia. 

Senator Jounson. How much do you save when you discontinue 
that service to Spain? 

Mr. Strerpert. Actually, we did not save anything, because we 
are providing material for the Spanish network. 

Senator Jonmnson. What can be said of the current effectiveness of 
the broadcast itself behind the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We get more and more encouraging information 
on that. We are very anxious to get it. Our program manager re- 
cently made a trip to Moscow and W arsaw, and heard the Voice 
broadcast in Moscow. We get reports from newspapermen that come 
out, and now that there are visitors, we get reports from visitors. We 
get reports from escapees and, we get mail from monitor officials. Of 
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course, What the Communists do and say about the Voice also indi- 
cates what they think about our programs, and they have favored 
us with ever increased jamming and increased comments as to the 
lying that goes on and the unreliability of the Voice, all of which we 
think is a testimonial to its effectiveness. 

Last summer, under the chairmanship of an independent consultant, 
Dr. Shram, he ¢ concluded that the Voice came out of the meeting w ith 
in impressive vote of confidence from the missions behind the curtain. 
They expanded and confirmed the picture of audiences which had 
been previously reported the year before. It is being heard behind the 
curtain more readily in some places than in others, but is still heard 
everywhere. Against the worst jamming, one or more channels can 
be heard in the westernmost satellites at least 75 percent of the time. 
In Russia, you can pick up still an import int percentage of the VOA 
broadcasts through the jamming. ‘The meetings confirmed that the 
English-language transmissions are seldom if ever jammed inside the 
orbit. There is evidence that many people will in the orbit under- 
stand English and some of them already listen to VOA in English. 

Senator Jomnson. Could I ask you to do this 


Mr. Srrererr. We expect to evaluate this again in August of this 
year. 





EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAM BEHIND IRON CURTAIN 


Senator Jounson. Could I ask you to summarize for the record and 
insert in the record—it is a problem to sit here and listen all day to a 
witness, even as interesting and entertaining a witness as you have 
been, but it is more of a problem to be in that witness chair and I am 
aware of it—I wonder if you would ask your staff to summarize at this 
point in the record maybe a 1- -page or a 2-page selling job of what re- 
ports you are ge tting on the effectiveness of the Voice behind the Iron 
Curtain, where you “have time to plan it and make it as brief as you 
think you can, but so that we can show our fellow Senators for whom 
we act as agents, how effective we have really been, and what we hear 
from the tourists, what we get from every possible source. They are 
all interested in it. The reports that I have had are good. 

Mr. Srrereerr. I will be glad to do that. 

Senator Jounson. Nobody here wants to malign you. You are do- 
ing this service for all of us, and our children and we realize it. We 
are trying to build a record which will justify whatever conclusions 
we reach. 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


ON THE EFFECTIVENESS OF VOA BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


There are several ways of measuring the effectiveness of VOA behind the 
Iron Curtain: 
(1) Reports of visitors behind the curtain. 
(2) Reports of escapees and defectors. 
(3) Mail from behind the curtain. 
(4) Monitoring by United States officials, 
(5) Communist counteractions, including jamming, statements by Com- 
munist leaders, action by Communist regimes. 
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I. REPORTS OF VISITORS BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


Times correspondent Raymond reported in September 1955 from Bucharest 
that local youths accosted an American and asked questions about the United 
States. 

“They have heard about these things on the United States radio, they ex- 
plained. They listened regularly, loved American music. Sometimes it was hard 
to get the Voice of America, but the station in Tangier is fine and comes through 
clearly.” 

Senator Kefauver in a press conference after his visit to U. S. S. R. last year 
stated: “Outside of the big cities where the Voice of America is jammed, I found 
many people who listen to it, and I think it is doing a good job. The fact that 
they try to jam it indicates that it worries them.” 

Mr. Eugene King, program director of the VOA, recently completed a trip 
to the Soviet Union and the eastern European countries. He reports in the 
journal of his visit: 

“T have been in Moscow 2 days. I have heard VOA twice so far. Once 
Panorama at 9 p. m. on the 11th, the VOA Russian from Washington at 5:45 
p. m. * * * jammed but fair intelligibility * * *. Music USA comes right in. 

“T heard the VOA Polish 5:15 p. m. every day at the Embassy. I heard it 
every day [although] 26 frequencies are jammed in Warsaw by sample meas- 
urement.” 

II. REPORTS OF ESCAPEES AND DEFECTORS 
A. Escapees 

1. Rumanian minister: Congressman Harrison Williams received a letter 
from Mr. George Crisan, a minister of Rumanian origin, who described how VOA 
broadcasts contributed to his decision to escape from “the Communist terror.” 
Among other things he said: 

“I feel always in debt to the Voice of America for my escape from behind 
the Iron Curtain * * * [The VOA] was our only reliable source of information 
(together with BBC). Among officer (friends) our first discussion had always 
been about the last news and comments broadcast by the VOA * * * T lived 
under Communist terror 4 years * * * [and] my first source of information was 
the VOA and BBC. Like me were the rest of the Rumanian people.” 

2. Theodore C. Streibert, Director of USLA, had an interesting experience at 
a Soviet Embassy reception here for Russian journalists who visited the United 
States about 3 months ago. He asked one of them whether he listened to VOA. 
The journalist said he didn’t listen because it was propaganda, but that he would; 
he had a place where he could listen. 

B. Defectors 

We have many, many reports from defectors showing that the VOA and other 
western radio is listened to constantly by groups and individuals in the satellite 
countries. 

A few of the better known defectors have made public statements. 

Dr. Marek S. Korowicz, a former member of the Polish Delegation to the 
United Nations who fled to freedom in September 1953 said the following before 
the Committee on Un-American Activities on September 24, 1955. 

Question. Are the VOA and RFF listened to in Poland? 

Answer. Millions and millions of people listen. The VOA and RFE are the 
refuge from realities of life in Poland. The information broadcast is keenly) 
known by everybody in Poland. Listeners spread the information to those who 
have no access to radios. I take this opportunity to express my gratitude to the 
VOA and RFF. 

Question. Are the VOA and RFE popular in Poland? 

Answer. To describe the popularity of VOA and RFE let me quote a slogan, 
“There are two refuges in Poland: one the church, the other American broad 
easts.” 


Ill. MAIL. FROM BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


A most important and significant index of VOA’s effectiveness behind the 
curtain is the mail received from listeners. From March to June 1954, 198 letters 
came in to VOA from listeners behind the Iron Curtain and from June 1954 
through April 1955, 226 more letters were received. VOA does not encourage 
jetter writing because of the risks involved to the writers, but has announced 
eertain addresses outside the curtain to which letters can be written. 
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From them we obtain valuable information not only on conditions under 
which the Voice is listened to, but program suggestions, information on frequencies 
heard, extent of jamming, and the like. 

A few quotes from these letters tell something about VOA effectiveness that 
sheer numbers cannot. 

From Poland: 

“We * * * live in horrible slavery and do not give up only because of you. 

“Through your broadcasts one not only can learn the truth but many Poles 
are kept from surrendering to the Communist yoke.” 

“We listen to your programs with great interest and curiosity because from 
the free world we can get the truth.” 

From Hungary : 

“It is with great pleasure that I listen to your broadcasts from Europe every 
evening. I must say your programs are not mere propaganda, on the contrary, 
that they think Voice programs are not only effective, but they bring to the poor 
Hungarian people knowledge of the truth, the real truth.’ 

“The Voice of America is part of our daily bread * * *,” 

IV. What the Communists do and say about VOA ‘shows pretty convincingly 
that they think Voice programs are not only effective but get thorugh the cur- 
tain. 

The VOA probably does not get through very well to the large cities in Russia 
such as Moscow, Leningrad, etc., but it is pretty clear that it 
suburbs and in the country. 

A. As you know the Voice is subjected to continuous and intense jamming 
throughout the U. 8. S. R. and the satellites. We estimate that about 1,000 
transmitters are employed in this jamming. It takes several transmitters to jam 
one broadcast. This is pretty clear evidence that they are afraid of it. 

B. Several of the leading official periodicals of the U. S. S. R. have carried 
attacks on VOA, 

1. Kommunist, the leading theoretical journal of the CPSU, and the doe- 
trinal bible of communism, carried an article recently on the Imperialist 
Propaganda of the United States in which the Voice was heavily attacked. 

2. The Soviet periodicals Literary Gazette and International Life 

ried three articles betwen them in 1955 attacking USIA and the Voice. 


is heard in the 


car- 


V. MONITORING REPORTS 


Last but not least are the reports we have received (a) from United States 
Embassy officials behind the Curtain, and (b) from own monitoring staffs. 

A. The best summary of the opinions of our Embassy officials as to VOA 
effectiveness in the Soviet orbit is contained in a report written by Dr. Wilbur 
Schramm (biography attached) on a meeting held last summer in Berlin. Of- 
ficials of the Embassies in Moscow, Warsaw, Budapest, Bucharest, Belgrade 
and Berlin participated as did VOA officials from Washington. 

To quote a few of Mr. Schramm’s conclusions : 


“1. In the first place, VOA came out of the meeting with an impressive 
vote of confidence from the missions behind the Curtain. * * *’ 

These meetings expanded and confirmed the picture of orbit audiences 
which came out of the meetings last year. VOA is being heard behind the 
Curtain * * * more readily in some places than in others, but still being 
heard everywhere.” 

“3. Even against the worst jamming, one or more channels can be heard 
in the westernmost satellites at least 75 percent of the time. And in Russia, 
where every attempt is made to block out foreign broadcasts in the Russian 
language, still a small but important percentage of VOA broadcasts can be 
picked up.” 

“4. These meetings confirmed * * * that English language transmissions 
are seldom if ever jammed inside the orbit. Furthermore there is evidence 
that many people in the orbit understand English and some of them already 
listen to VOA in English.” 


To quote one of the Embassy officials at the meeting (Mr. Richard Meyer 
from Budapest) : 


“What would we stand to lose by ceasing to broadcast? Nothing but the 
Hungarian people!’ 
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B. We have set up monitoring stations around the periphery of the Communist 
orbit where reception conditions, including the effects of jamming, duplicate 
eonditions behind the Curtain. Data from these stations are cross-checked by 
special surveys and reports from other sources. During 1955 close to 400,000 
monitoring reports were received testifying to the strength and clarity of the 
Voice programs. 

Let me give a few conclusions based on these reports. 

1. In Bulgaria about 40 percent of the Bulgarian shortwave programs 

are received with satisfactory intelligibility on at least 1 frequency. 

2. In Czechoslovakia reports indicate that well over 95 percent of Czech 
shortwave programs are satisfactorily received on at least 1 frequency, 
although medium and long wave are pretty well blocked out by intense 
jamming. Reliable technical surveys made within Czechoslovakia confirm 
this and indicate that VOA shortwave programs can be received over large 
areas, including Prague, although at times intense jamming makes listening 
in Prague and the larger cities difficult. 

Long and medium wave are almost impossible to receive in Prague, and 
difficulty throughout country because of jamming. 

3. In Poland 90 percent of the shortwave is satisfactorily received on at 
least 1 frequency, and about 25 percent of long and medium wave. 

4. In Russia there is a considerable drop: About 30 percent of short wave 
broadcasts are received in rural areas. But in Moscow only about 4 percent 
of VOA Russian language broadcasts get through, although broadcasts in 
other languages including English get through to Moscow. 


BIOGRAPHY DR. SCHRAMM 


Dr. Schramm, author of Process and Effect of Mass Communication, is now with 
the department of communication and journalism, institute of communication 
research, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. He was a consultant to the 
Operations Coordinating Board of the National Security Council and is a well- 
known telecommunications expert. 


ACQUIRED FILMS 


Senator Jounson. How many films have been acquired by the 
Agency so far this year and what is the total inventory stock of all 
films? That is, under the motion-picture part. I know that I have 
about 2 or 3 bankrupt TV stations because of all the film they bought 
before they knew how to use them. These film people can get your 
names to a lot of contracts, a lot more than you can pay for, if you are 
not careful. 

Mr. Srremert. During the fiscal year 1956, as of February 1, we 
had in the total library, that is, our libraries varying to some degr ees 
around the world but in all libraries we had as many as 370 original 
film productions and 613 acquired films. Not every library had all 
those, but those were available. Those are also in a number of lan- 
guages, too. 

Senator Jounson. How many were acquired this year? While you 
are looking that up, I would like to know of the new films received, 
what is their general type and what areas will most of them be con- 
centrated in? 

Mr. Srreipert. I would like Mr. Shelton, head of our film service, 
to respond to that. 

Mr. Surevron. The number of acquired films is 25, so far this year. 

Senator Jounson. Those are new ones? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. And the total inventory is 370 and 613. Of the 
new films received, what is the general type and what areas will they 
be concentrated in? 

Mr. Suevron. Mr. Chairman, the acquired films are principally 
films on the American scene. They would be motion pictures, for 
example, produced by General Electric to show something of, for ex- 
ample, atomic-energy research. The Du Pont company produced a 
film showing something of the scope of their operations. The Ford 
Motor Co. produced a film on the highlights of America, a tour pic- 
ture, so to speak, and we acquired that. 

Senator JoHNson. Can you get anybody even to look at those films 
unless they are employed to do so? 

Mr. Suevron. Yes, sir. I think they are extremely interesting 
pictures. 

Senator JoHnson. They are not something like the ordinary tele- 
vision fillers sent out by the various groups? 

Mr. Suetron. Well, they are not lke entertainment films produced 
in Hollywood. They are films designed to explain and to tell about 
something. We have acquired also a number of films — d by the 
universities, which covered various aspects of the United States. 
These are more or less special-purpose films. 

Senator Jounson. Pardon me. 

Senator Mansfield, would you preside? We have a little problem 
about how long we are going to run. 

Senator MaNsFieLp (presiding). Senator Dirksen ? 


IMPORTED SOVIET FILMS 


Senator Dirksen. Mr. Streibert, I noticed that a quite substantial 
number of Soviet documentaries, feature films, were imported. Were 
those imported for the USIS account ? 

Mr. Srreiperr. They are imported in the normal course of trade 
by any one who w: ints to show a Russian film. 

Senator Dirksen. They are not films that you acquire ? 

Mr. Srreiwerr. No. 

Senator Dirksen. What imprésed me about that figure was that 
there were 96 feature films there, but we got no feature films into the 
Soviet Union, did we ? 

Mr. Srremerr. No; we did not. 

Senator Dirksen. | thought your testimony was that 241 docu- 
mentaries came over here. Who would have acquired those ? 

Mr. Srrervertr. Well, they are private sources, or they may be in- 
struments of the Soviet Government operating here, Amtorg, and so 
forth. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you seen any of them ¢ 

Mr. Srremperr. No. 

Senator Dirksen. I have not seen any of them. I wonder what 
happens to them. 

Mr. Srreizerr. Mr. Shelton can talk to that. 

Mr. Suevron. They are imported into the United States by Artkino, 
an agency of the Soviet Government, with headquarters in New York. 
They regularly import Soviet films into the United States and dis- 
tribute films through any channels that they possibly can, commercial 
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or otherwise. You may recall that last week there was the Ballet of 
Romeo and Juliet playing here in a local theater. This is a Soviet 
production imported into the United States. There is a theater in 
New York which plays almost nothing but Soviet pictures. 

Senator Dirksen. Those are the features, I take it? 

Mr. Suetron. Yes; they are features. 

Senator DirkseEN. What about these documentaries? I have an idea 
those are done on Soviet industry, education, and so forth. How are 
those distributed and where ! 

Mr. Suevron. The documentaries are distributed in the United 
States by a commercial company in New York that distributes a very 
high number, I might say, of Soviet orbit films. 

Senator Dirksen. Is it an American agent or company ? 

Mr. Sireitron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. Do you have the name? We might just as well 
have it in the record. You do not have to be bashful. 

Mr. Suerron. It is the Brandon Film Co. 

Senator DirkseN. Do they import all of these films, just that one 
company ‘ 

Mr. Suerron. I cannot answer, sir, whether they import all of them. 
They distribute a fairly large number of Soviet orbit films. 

Senator Dirksen. Where do they go to? 

Mr. Suerron. They are sold by this company and rented at very 
low rental rates to groups. Iam frank to say I don’t know what type 

of groups show them, but they are shown by groups. 

Senator Dirksen. Have you seen any of them? 

Mr. Surrron. Yes, sir; I have seen them. 

Senator Dirksen. Can you give us just a brief description of one 
of them, if you will? 

Mr. Suevron. Yes, sir. I might say that they are extremely good. 
I am sorry to have to say that, but the Czechoslovakian puppet films 
are among the best that are produced in the world. The Czechoslova- 
kians have concentrated or specialized on the production of films using 
the puppet technique. The Soviet Union has concentrated particu- 
larly on color films of tremendous guality, films that have used a new 
color process, which, as I understand it, is the former German Agfa 
process which has been adapted by the Soviet Union. The color is 
extremely good. 

CONTENT OF FILMS 


Senator Munpr. Getting away from the photography, does the con- 
tent of the film have strong undertones of propagand: a? 

Mr. Suerron. It runs all the way, sir, from very strong propa- 
ganda, that is, vicious propaganda, to a very subtle exposition of the 
highlights of the Soviet Union, the beautiful flowers, the lovely chil- 
dren, the beautiful parks, the wonderful terrain, housing projects, 
universities—just a scenic wonderland, so to speak. Then the ballet 
is presented, the so-called cultural approach. One of the most lavish 
films that I have seen recently is the film which they made on Nehru’s 
visit to the Soviet Union, which was done in color. This carried 
Nehru through the entire Soviet Union. I am frank to say I did not 
realize that there were so many tulips and beautiful flowers in the 
world. 
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Senator Dirksen. And tables full of food ? 

Mr. Suerton. Tables full of food. Wonderful banquets, beautiful 
buildings, gorgeous parks. And as a picture man I can tell you that 
the staging was extremely good. 

Senator Dirksen. One question is this: I think you testified, Mr. 
Streibert, that, while they got their films into the United States, we 
were not getting any films into the Soviet Union; is that correct ? 

Mr. Srreivert. That is correct. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that not a situation which calls for some 
remedy? I believe in the doctrine of quid pro quo, this for that. 
If they are going to propagandize us with what your associate here 

ealls high quality films, both black and white and color, then pre- 
cisely what do we do in order to do a little propagandizing in the 
Soviet Union ? 

Films are very effective as a way to do that. Have you explored 
that situation? Has the State Department taken cognizance of it? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes. There have been some discussions indirectly 
between the industry and representatives of the Soviet Union, but 
unfortunately, no conclusion was reached. I advocated rather 
strongly that every effort be made to reach an agreement on the 
part of the commercial film interests here to conclude such an agree- 
ment. Of course, it is a voluntary matter, and so far the Soviets 
have not come forward with any kind of offer, although they do need 
film and although they are professedly willing to buy it, they have 
not come forward with any free offer that has made it taeae for 
this industry to get together with them. 

Senator Dirksen. Think of the anomalous picture that is presented. 
There is pending before this committee a request of $135 million in 
order to sell the free world commodity to all the rest of the world 
and whether we can, in part, offset the cultural encroachments of 
the Soviet Union. While we are in the business of trying to do that 
among 60 or 70 countries, here are 96 features and 241 documentaries 
that come into the United States that have propaganda value, and, 
as Mr. Shelton testified, some of them almost vicious in their propa- 
ganda approach. Frankly, that just does not make sense in my book. 
It would occur to me that this is time for a little action rather than 
conference and talk. 

Why go out and talk to countries in the Far East that are 90 per- 
cent illiterate, try to work up schemes to reveal to them what a great 
people we are, as we say, out of our free system, and then have the 
Soviets come into the one beachhead of the world and seek to undo 
it among our own people. 

Obviously, if they are propaganda in nature, they have a purpose, 
they have an objective. 

Mr. Srreiert. That would require some action to prevent the films 
coming in. We have no such power as far as the agency is concerned. 

Senator Dirksen. I appreciate that. 


FILMS HELD UP BY CUSTOMS 


Senator Munpr. To your knowledge, has customs ever turned down 
any of these vicious propaganda films that are being imported ? 
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Mr. Srrereert. IT am not informed about it. To my knowledge none 
have been turned down, but it is an area where we have no jurisdiction. 
Senator Munpr. It is not exactly within the purview of your duties, 
other than that you are in charge of our so-called information program. 

Mr. Srrerpert. We are overseas only. 

Senator Munpr. That office should be a little more alert to the 
matters, I would think, than some of the other agenices of Govern- 
ment. I think it would be quite proper to call it to the attention of 
the State Department. I know you do not operate under their aegis 
anymore, but you do have a coordinating committee, as I understand 
it, and it seems to me that it would be perfectly appropriate for your 
agency to recommend to the coordinating committee that the respon- 
sible functionaries of Government should do what they can, either 
to stop this importation or to get it on a quid pro quo basis. 

Mr. Srrereert. I would be glad to look into that. 

Senator Munpr. That would certainly open up a new avenue to you 
if we could do it on that basis. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. Would you make such a representation and then 
let the committee have the benefit of whatever inaction or action 
ensues ¢ 

Mr. Srretsert. I would be glad to investigate it and report it to 
the committee. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 


PUBLICATION AMERICA ILLUSTRATED 


Closely allied to that is the exportation and importation of printed 
matter. As I understand it, we are about to revive America, the 
magazine, which we operated over there with some success for some 
time, and then it broke down because of the lack of distribution and 
we stopped it. 

What have you done to assure yourself that the new America, the 
new publication, will be distributed to the people who should see it? 

Mr. Srreinert. Nothing more than the assurance of the Govern- 
ment that it will be distributed there to the newsstands and permitted 
to be sold. If it does not perform under the commitments, then we 
will have to stop it again, once it has been started. But they, I 
believe, are availing themselves of the reciprocal privilege of resuming 
some publication through the Embassy here in Washington, and T 
believe they would wish to have that reciprocal privilege continued. 

Senator Munpr. They publish and send to our country a monthly 
magazine called, I believe, New Times. That is pretty widely dis- 
tributed in our country. Certainly, therefore, our part of the recipro- 
cal agreement has been met. 

You do have some definite commitment from the Russian Govern- 
ment that if we start publishing America again they will permit its 
distribution or facilitate its distribution ? 

Mr. Srrerert. Very specifically, yes. They have undertaken to 
permit distribution of 50,000 per month and permit us also to bring 
in 2,000 a month which would be distributed through the Embassy 
gratis to people who they would want to reach with it. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SOVIET FILMS TO OTHER COUNTRIES 


Senator Dirksen. I want to get back to films for a moment. 

Mr. Shelton, do they distribute these same films elsewhere in the 
world ¢ 

Mr. Suetton. Yes, sir. This is a thing that greatly concerns us 
as Officials of this agency, that these films are distributed in practically 
every country of the world, and, as a matter of fact, large numbers in 
many countries of the world are distributed. 

They have, in many countries, various methods of distribution. 
One of the most effective is to lease theaters. They lease theaters 
on long-term leases, and show the films there at relatively low admis- 
sion prices, very low admission prices. 

They also have so-called cultural weeks in which they will have 
showings of cultural Soviet films during this week. 

They do this through their embassies and their information centers, 
which they have. i also do it through front groups and organi- 
zations which they are able to infiltrate and control. 

Incidentally, it is ve interest that within the past year they have 
doubled their production of films in the Soviet Union. An intelligence 
report presented recently stated that the satellite countries, pr imarily 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Hungary would increase production by 
75 percent during this year. 


PRODUCTION IN FAR EAST AREA 


is also interesting that a new studio of rather large proportions 
has been built in Peking, and Peking has begun to put out films in color, 
using the Soviet color process, primarily of a cultural nature to appeal 
to overseas Chinese, going back to the heritage, so to speak, of the 
Chinese in their ancient operas and that type of thing, and, of course, 
documentary films on the new China. 

This activity is verv large in the Far East area. The increase in 
production and distribution has been very, very marked during this 
last year. 

Also, I think that one of the most important points is production 
in Hongkong. Hongkong is the third largest production center in 
the world for films, and it has been estimated that quite a number of 
the films produced in Hongkong are produced by pro-Red China 
groups, which, all in all, makes a very large film production and dis- 
tribution system carried on by the Soviets and the Communists Chinese. 

Senator Dirksen. It is fair to assume that they know what we do 
in that field, and what we present abroad, I am sure. Why should 
we not know exactly what comes in here and where it goes? Do you 

think you could obtain from Brandon & Co., and from Artkino, the 
titles of these films, and some data on their distribution? I think 
we should be entitled to know what that picture is. 


COMPETITOR FOR GOOD WILL 


If that is your present competitor in the world for the good will 
of people, then the first thing we ought to know is what they are doing, 
how effective they are, and what impact it is having right here at 
home. 
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Mr. Suewron. Sir, we are pretty well informed on countries outside 


the United States on their activities. Of course, as Mr. Streibert in 
dicated, we do not operate in the United States, and, therefore, we 
do not have oceasion to know more than just what we learn through 
industry sources and from our various connections with the motion 
picture industry. 

Senator Dirksen. But, Mr. Shelton, as a matter of plain curioisty, 
T should think you would like to know it, since you said these same 
films are being used ne in the world and they are our competi- 
tors’ are, where the ‘vy go and on the home market here. That would 
be within your orbi T think, and the jurisdiction of your efforts. 

Mr. Suton. Sir, we are pretty familiar with their films. 

Senator Dirksen. Would you endeavor to amplify for the record 
as much information as you can get on that general subject, what these 
thines are like and where they are going? I would like to know. J 
would like to know for the very simple reason that they now have 
propaganda access to this country by means of films. 

You have testified, Mr. Steibert tesctified in the House, that we 
have no comparable advantage so far as the Soviet people are con 
cerned. That seems like a strange proceeding. I think we ought to 
know something about it. 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


There is one little item moneywise, not amounting to much, but I 
am curious about it. T notice you will spend about $7,600 for pub li- 
cations you obtain from the U nited Nations. 

Do you buy those for your account ? 

Mr. Srrererr. Those would be for distribution to our reading 
rooms and libraries, and for our account; yes, sir. 

Senator Dirksen. That is a curious thing. All these countries that 
are members of the United Nations—how many are there? 

Senator Mansrretp. Seventy now. 

Senator Dirksen. Here are 70 countries that are members of the 
United Nations and we are trying to do a little conversion job on 
them. We go up to the parent body of which they are members and 
we buy the documents to send out to them. 

Mr. Srretpertr. Yes. We have the distribution system in the 
country. 

Senator Dirksen. If you can buy them from members of the United 
Nations, why can they not get the documents themselves? 

Mr. Srreteert. I presume they could. Your question is why do 
they not make them available to their own citizens. 

Senator Dirksen. It looks like a spoon-feeding operation to me, 
Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srreipert. I can only say it is part of our library operation 
which provides this kind of material, whereas, unfortunately, in most 
countries of the world, there is no such library system available to 
people. True, they should make them available, but they just do not. 

If you go to Burma, the Burmese Government probably has copies, 
and other countries have copies, but the public people do not have 
access to this material. 

Senator Dmxsen. Why? 
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Mr. Srreisert. That is because it is an archaic system that just does 
not permit it. If you go into the big state library in Calcutta, you do 
not see anything, you do not know how to find anything, and there is 
not anything there. 

You have to be certified as a professor, or student, they have to know 
who you are, you have to know how to get it, Mb you have to go 
through quite a process to get your hands on anything in the library. 

You can walk into our USIS center there, and if you have a partic- 
ular interest. we will have certain things available for you. We 
would have the U. N. material on these subjects. 

Senator Dirksen. Would that be a reflection on the country or 
would it be a reflection upon the United Nations? 

Mr. Srremerr. No; I think it is a reflection on the library systems 
in other parts of the world. 

Senator Dirksen. But the general type of data that is listed in the 
hearings looks to me like the kind of stuff that would go out for free 
to these countries, and instead of waiting for them to ask for it you 
send it out to them and make it available. 

Mr. Srreipert. There is a lot of UNESCO m: aterial in that. 

Senator Dirksen. That is right. And they just bombard all the 
schoolrooms in America with UNECSO materi al. Why are they not 
bombarding the schoolrooms of Calcutta, Bangkok, and elsewhere? 


SUPPORT OF UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Srreipert. We are required under 402, I believe, to support the 
United Nations, and we take it as part of our mission to supply Gov- 


ernment documents widely. We have included U. N. documents in 
our distribution. 

Senator DIRKSEN. Are these for free distribution ? 

Mr. Srremert. We would use a U. N. publication on slave labor, for 
example. That is a thing we want to publicize. That is a good 
thing for our purposes. Some countries do not make use of it, do not 
make it available to all people. 

Senator Dirksen. Does anyone infer from this that member nations 
must send in and buy this material ? 

Mr. Srreimerr. I believe they would if there were quantities in- 
volved. 

Senator Dirksen. There are no great quantities involved here, 
3 copies of this, 1 copy of that, 220 copies of something else, 126 copies 
of something else. 

Mr. Srreiert. As I understand it, the U. N. documents are sold by 
their agency around the world and are not given away. 

Mr. May. The ones we acquire for our use we have been required 
to buy. I understand they have publications for free distribution 
occasionally and we get some of the free material. 

Senator Dirksen. I am not concerned about the amount involved, 
but I am concerned about the operations of U. N. so far as the members 
nations are concerned. If you have to go and buy them, you would 
assume that other countries have to go and buy them. Considering 
the type of material it is, that would ‘be a most strange circumstance, 
and particularly so in view of the considerations we have made to 
U.N. every year. 
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Mr. Srreeert. I believe we get as much of the free material as any 
other nation gets. 

Senator Dirksen. Of that I have no doubt. 

Mr. Srremert. I want to call your attention, if I may, Senator, to 
a section in the act which says in carrying out the objectives of the act, 
section III, information concerning the participation of the United 
States in the United Nations, organizations and functions shall be em- 
phasized. So we consider it an obligation to do all we can in dis- 
seminating the United Nations material. 


PURCHASES FROM U. N. 


Senator Mansrietp. Yes; but how about suggesting that you supply 
a list for the record covering the purchases from the U. N.? 

Senator Dirksen. And the accessibility of that information to the 
member nations. 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS DISTRIBUTION 


The United Nations maintains information centers in 24 member nations 
oe rhout the world. These centers sell (and distribute some free copies of) 
U. publications. Many of the centers service several member nations; for 
OX: ae Cairo serves 8 countries, Mexico City serves 9 countries, and Geneva 
serves 10 countries. 

ores ni itional and university libraries in member nations are also depositories 
for U. N. publications. The public does not have free access to many of these 
ace In many cities, the United States information center is the only 
library open to the man on the street. 

The United States Information Agency is charged with the responsibility of 
emphasizing United States participation in the United Nations. Public Law 402, 
section 3, states: 

“In carrying out the objectives of this Act, information concerning the partici- 

pation of the United States in the United Nations, its organizations and fune- 
tions, shall be emphasized.” 
It is therefore important that United States information centers be supplied 
with essential United Nations documents. While certain publications of the 
United Nations are free, it is necessary to purchase some of them in the quantity 
needed to keep overseas collections up to date 

A list of UNESCO publications purchased by the Agency from July 1, 1953, to 
February 1956 follows, together with a list of other U. N. publications. 


Number 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization: purchased 
About UNESCO____~_- : 125 
Access of women to education___~- piled eeaetnaninn aoa 
Agreement for facilitating the international circulation of visual and 
ics aac 37 
Agreement on the importation of educational, scientific, and cultural 
een 2 ree ee OE LE AE? ee 8 ee 192 
ne ra as book ee ee ee tb 60 
SURI I I nn eee 202 
B'bliography of interlingual scientific and technical dictionaries_____~_ 
I i daa asc sensi ategams minke aceon 
renee Seen Ges arn POR. jos nabs abtiiiica adioiacdetous 
sulletin for libraries 
Catalog of color reproductions... ..........—.4.....-s. 
Child audience; a report on press, film, and radio for children 
Collection musee de ’homme 
Collective security 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization—Con. Number 

Compulsory education in— purchases 
South Asia and the Pacific 27 
Australia__- , 1 
England 1 
France 1 

Construction of laboratory apparatus for schools 16 

Contemporary political science 1 

Courier, spec ig i issue devoted on | American Negro_- 

Democracy i 

Sunulenmianh of public libraries in— 
Africa_- 
Latin America_ 

Directory of institutions engaged in arid zone r 

Education and art 

Edueation in technological society 

Education of women for citizenship : 

Egypt: Painting from tombs and temples________--_______ 

Fundamental education ; common ground for all peopl 

Fundamental education; a description 

Haiti pilot project 

Handbook of national commissions 

Handbook on the international exchange of public: ations arcceneiccess cena ared 

Humanism and education in East and West______--___-_________- 

International repertory of social science documentation centers_- 

Interrelations of culture_______~_ 

Inventories of apparatus and materials for teaching science 

LODE OR. THNSCTING Ai MOBUINORtE 6 oo weecic ee cen cue ein 

Learn and live______~- 

Men against ignorance____ 

Manual of traveling exhibitions theca i cel acon ceca st oodek the ad re ee 

Music in edueation- 

Mental hygiene in nursery school 

PIACIONA! DrDlsORTanmiCh: BervIees a. go etn 

New horizons at Tzentzenhuaro__________- 

News agencies: their structure and operation 

Paintings from 1860 to 1952 

Primary teachers salaries 

Primary teachers training_ eo : ae 

Professional training of journ: Vlists__ Fe 

Progress of literacy in various countries 

The race concent ee a 

Raising the school-leaving age 

Report of the mission to —s 8 inistan_ 

Report of the mission to Philippines 

Report to the United Nations ; 

Reviews of research on problems of utilization of saline water_ 

Right to education fc 50 op A ED 

Round the world on a postage stamp 

Secondary teachers training ae eae 

Sirs El Layan, light and _— for the Arab world 

Social sciences pene S 

Social welfare in Jamaica 

Some suggestions on teaching about collec tive e secur ‘ity 

Story of interdependence_____- 

Teaching of international under sts nding 

Suggestions for science teachers__ 

Teaching of handicrafts in secondary schools 

Teaching of modern languages Noe lance 

Teaching of natural science in secondary ‘schools a belek tie beh atk edie as 

Teaching of philosophy 

Teaching of reading 

Teaching of social sciences in the United States___- 

They can’t afford to wait 

Television and education in the United States 
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Number 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization—Con. Purchased 
Television: A world survey 
Training of rural-school teachers__- 
Transmitting world news__ 
Universal copyright convention 
Universities in adult education 
Use of vernacular languages in education 
World art series ; India: Paintings from the Ajanta caves_ 
When the mountains move___ 
World list of social sciences periodicals__.______ 
UNESCO, Department of Mass Communications: 
Daily press__ 
Press, film, and r adio 
Paper for printing today and tomorrow- 
Trade barriers__ 
"oat is race?.._._..._.. eae 
UNESCO publications, entries other ‘than U NESC oO: 
Clausse, Roger: Education by radio__..._..___.______- 
Danton, J. Perian: Education for librarianship- 
Storck, Henri: Entertainment film for juvenile audiences 
Seminar on the Role of Libraries in Adult Education: Libraries in 
adult and ee ‘ntal education, report_- 
MeColvin, Lionel: Public library extension____ 
Opler, Mor ris: Social aspects of technical assistance 
International Yearbook sd a 
World handbook of educational organization and statistics___ 
World medical periodicals__- 
World Federation for Mental Health nets 
Directory of International Organizations___ 
Index Translationum_—_--~~- eee: 
Study Abroad__ 7 - annenmtedtel 
Study Abroad, supplements___- 
Terrou, Fernand: Legislation for press, 


UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS PURCHASED SINCE JULY 1, 1953, TO DATE FOR £ 
Book PROGRAMS BY THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


United Nations: 
Bulletin (June 1954 issue) 
Ceramic industry in the Philippines__---~- 
Check list of United Nations documents____ 
De velopment of mineral resources in Asia and the Far r East ____ 
Edueacion politica de la mujer (Spanish edition Pclitical educ ation of 
women ) —— mie —o = ~ 
Evaluation of the P rogram of “Advisory Soci ii ul Welf: ire » Service___- 
Ge es 
For lasting peace_--- bine aaa ke as 
Government ac ‘ounting and budge t exec ution___ a 
Government policies concerning unemployment 
landbook of international measures for protection of migrants____-~ 
Hand weaving in the Philippines_----~- 
Harnessing the atom for peace 
Helping economic development in Asia and Far ‘East__- 
How the United Nations met the challenge of Korea___ 
Be sr Bet ee 
Impact of the universal declaration of huma in ‘rights_ cio ‘ 
International aid in search for development funds__---___--_--_____ 
International flow of private capital, 1946-52 
International trade- 
Modern methods of rehi ibilits ition of the adult disabled 
Pooling skills for human progress 
Poster sets (Nos. 1 and 2) 
Prison labor- ssi pcs ein ip niacin sient 
Processes and “proble ms of industrializ: ition in unde de “veloped coun- 
seo 
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Number 


United Nations—Continued purchased 


Promrese in) Ind Peres oc cee cece unites Sze 121 
Report on international definition and measurement of st ind: urds and 

levels of living ss cschilens es ice tne hes el cdi Sone ecco a Pevensie 1 
Report on a special U. N. fund for economic development paisa 1 
Rural progress through cooperatives___.__._-_-----__-___ a ae 151 
BaCTCe ThUNts...5.....- ie su sea Sona sce sera ose vce ema atew akc 120 
Shaping a people’s destiny _ peters et ar pain ei talc ict cea a lerden ve aes eacn eo saccade acel aan ba kasd 21 
HATING: SMR cnc aoe acts aca ob sa sie ies a 23 
Sample surveys of current interest ies ei ms = 1 
Some problems in the organization and administrs ition of public | enter- 

prises in the industrial field Daas Sc casein accusing Sa alco ag 1 


Special study on social conditions in non-se elf- -governing territories_- 1 


Specialized agencies of the United Nations_.____..______.__________ 1, 200 
Statistics of national income and expenditure aes See estas 1 
GING MR EN a hake oon Geral ehemiailes tae ain ie thiecepuicn tee 49 
Technical assistance in brief saps BE Pa aad serctaco tasias ah bi sacked sec opaa baie er 
Ten years of United Nations publications_ saa Boe satan ian 24 
Tenth anniversary of the signing of the U. N. Charter_____- ose > ae 
UII. NUNN a ens een eciaetaara ictal ecionsasa beaiersaaden aes ae 100 
Toward a United Nations Wnt on ee: sapdb ike tae icine asta 121 
Training in techniques of demographic nna vsid..... me 1 
United action in Korea_--_--_--__~_- Be ee 20 
U. N. Charter review_.__--- Ilias Beast nes sitar ee ee a nen adeeaces 3 
U. N. flag chart- sa sac de Seles adel atc Ee Ae Se a Soke ee Ee 525 
United Nations fl: ig - kit_ i catets ei catenth apseibbganngis ciate eseson eran ee 476 
United Nations flags = ebtaxisiote oe dass baad 7 
United Nations in brief piste Si eboneees canines tear sistent Sciecbcdaies, “a 
tinited: Batons pictorial No. Linck ceccec nee nace si th cacasataan 392 
United Nations pictorial No. 2_--___~- EEE ee en eee ame ets 299 
United Nations series on community organization Gamat a seta l I 
United Nations: What it is, what it does, how it works_ _ 1,600 
Visiting mission to trust territories in the Pacifie______ i ; 1 
Will to cooperate ; oie we . 10 
World against want ' ; F 167 
Year of tangible results ‘sie ae . 152 
Yearbook of the U. N D4 
United Nations: Atomic Energy Commission : 
Official record of the Atomic Energy Commission 2d year ___-_--_- = 5 
Scientific and technical aspects of the control of atomic energy . 5 
United Netions Charter: Charter of the U.N G12 
United Nations; Economie and Social Council: 
heonomic developments in the Mid(le Ieest J 83 
Economic and social development of Libya___- : 2 
Economic survey of Asia and the Far East 250 
Eeonomie survey of Europe : 2 26 
Economic survey of Latin America_______________ pen oa eect 4 
neral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ba ye 62 
Report on the mission on community organization in selected Arab 
countries of the Middle East 3 
Study of trade between Asia and Europe__-_ sind 1 
United Nations ; Economic Commission: 
Foreign investment laws and regulations of the countries of Asia and 
the Far East . ; 1 
Methods and problems of flood control in Asia and the Far East 14 
Mobilization of domestic capital in certain countries of Asia and the 
ar East = os 1 
Las inversiones extranjeros en America Latin_. " 10 
United Nations; General Assembly: 
Rules of procedure of the General Assembly__- : 2 
Universal declaration of human rights____ 130 
Report of the U. N. Commission on the Racial Situation in ‘the Union of 
South Afriea____- w : 3 1 


Review of international commodity propia. 
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Number 
purchased 
United Nations; General Assembly; Committee of Experts: Commodity 
trade and economic development . ; 1 
United Nations; Secretariat: 
Organization of the Secretariat 
United Nations; Secretariat; Department of Conference and General 
Service: 
Atomic energy; glossary of technical terms_____~ 
United Nations; Secretariat ; Department of Economic Affairs: 
Budgetary structure and classification of government accounts____-~~ 
Catalog of economic and social projects of the U. N. and the special- 
ar aa id ala nk ak ea hades bas dace cates 
Domestic financing of economic development 
Government accounting and budget execution 
Instability in export markets of underdeveloped countries_______--__ 
Maintenance of full employment 
Measures for international economic stability__._._._____--__ 
Measures for the economic development of underdeveloped countries__ 
Methods of financing economic development in underdeveloped coun- 
Tn acacia 
Problems of unemployment and inflation__ 
Public finance surveys; India 
Review of economic conditions in the Middle East 
Summary of recent economic developments in Africa_______-~ 
Summary of recent economic developments in the Middle East 
World economic report 
World guide to international tax agreements________-_~_ 
United Nations; Secretariat ; Department of Public Information: 
Basic facts about the United Nations____ 
sarden we planted together 
Guide to the charter of the T 
How people work together___ 
Hew to find out about the U. N 
Looking at the U. N__- 
Ie an cscs uc les caslocebee aap 
Pn a RR ic caspase inci Dn kioretastonbdemmnmenieiins des 
oe rn cs al absianaarigien acocmeinasleesiscaion een 
U.N. in. pictures........... 
U. N. programs for technical assistance 
What the U.N. is doing 
nr NN a wasn 
United Nations; Secretariat; Department of Security: 
An international bibliography of atomic energy 
United Nations; Secretariat ; Department of Social Affairs: 
Annual report on child and youth welfare 
Comparative survey on juvenile delinquency 
Determinants and consequences of population trends___________-____ 
Eccnomic measures in favor of the family 
Freedom of information 
Heusing and town and country planning bulletins___________________ 
Inservice training in social welfare 
International directory of nationwide organizations concerned with 
SURAOR DRY OMAR UN MONS iii i eh iets cbermenmaen 
Methods of administering assistance to the needy 
Methods of social welfare administration 
Preliminary report on the world social situation 
Road to equality; the political rights of women 
Training for social work 
MM nT SIA TN te dn 
United Nations; Secretariat; Statistical Office: 
Statistical yearbook 
World energy supplies in selected years 
Yearbock on international trade statistics 
United Nations; Security Council: 
Low cost housing in southeast Asia 
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Number 


United Nations; Technical Assistance Board: purchased 
PRTTOE 00 OVOES WON ois nn ei ee ween emi 101 
Budget management ; report of the workshop on problems of budgetary 

nee ee a a cits cecal gue nanan 6 
Sixth report of the U. N. Technical Assistance Board___-____--____-_- 123 
UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS UNDER ENTRIES OTHER THAN U. N 
Asian Center on Agriculture: Formulation and economic appraisal of 
a a ieee cin eae mieten ates acetals 4 
Malik, Coaries: Human riehte in the. .N..........................- 1 
Clark, John M.: National and international measures for full employ- 
I rete a a eta Sa aa a ae pee hse peiecaramstans 5 eee 1 

Ad Tice Gommities on Forced Labor: Heports....._...._..... =... 228 

Everyman’s United Nations (various editions) _____-___--_-_-----__---~__ 701 

BRR INN. WO i ice Settee eres eecleece tnlae reairieac 93 

Foop AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 

Agriculture in Asia and the Far 5 ee a i 11 

Agriculture in Asia and the Nea - Kast. apis is ab tatconice 1 


Annual review of world euertina and consumption of fertilizers ; 2 
Castradal surveys and records of rights inland (French edition) 


Se 1 
Camnnein internationale du riz Rapport de la deuxieme session_-_ Be, 16 
Commission internationale du riz Rapport de la premiere session SS 6 
Community organization for irrigation in the United States: No. 19__-_-~_ 138 
Conversation du sol (December 1948, No. 4) __-- : 1 
Cooperative thrift, credit, and marketing in economically underdeveloped 
Serviens ....... a hl he aa oy A GE Laie rs 2 
Klements of fire control a 115 
Klevage en milieu defavorable (May 1949, No. 2. Sas pene ies 1 
immagasinage et sechage des cereales au Canada aux Et: its-U nis, dans 
le Royaume-Unis, No. 6._...-...__-~_- ais = ae 2 6 
L’emploi des legumineuses comme engrais -verts, plante Ss de | couve rture et 
Scores Lombrace dans Jes paves tronicans.......... <5 ee. 10 


Equipment for the processing of rice__._._-_-----~-- stip hes 22 
Kssential considerations in mechanization of farming ___-------.--_-___ 1 
Essential steps in national argricultural improvement ne ‘4 1 
Farm management investigation for agricultural improvement__ ; 5 i388 
Fish farming and inland fishery management in rural economy _- 
Forest plantation protection against disease and insect pests- 


Grazing and forest economy________---_-__~- a ai eae 
Growing food for a growing world: ‘Work of F AO, 1952 > -53_ ae ae 100 
Improvement of agricultural extension services in E uropean countries 1 
“peg cee between agrarian reform and agricultural development_ 1 
Land classification for agricultural development (French edition) _ 1 
Land settlement for agriculture_ ‘ toe eee 1 
Materials on home economics and its teac hing BP es a ra a 1 
Meilleure utilisation du lait (August 1949, No. 7) ----------~- se 1 
Monographies. sur jes: produits agricoles.___ ..§.....___._................ 8 
Les problems de la nutrition dans les pays consommateurs de riz de l’Asie 14 
Problems of food and agricultural expansion in the Near East___________ 45) 
Rapports sur les produits riz Decembre, 1950 ara sained ae saa Sal 16 
Banpoertsa eur les produits rig- Bei, 160. ..—.-...--..-..~..-..-..... 4 
meant Ob We) een Pa ee es eo oo eek cnet t 
wecoma world food survey... ce tne Bite ca a 5 
Some aspects of surface water development in arid regions, No. 1 ee 
re Oe St td ROT ICTIROEO on nk eee eamane ae eae 266 
Studies in nutrition rice and rice diets, No. 1--..-_--_---_-_----_-----__- 2 
Using salty land__ he 5 acdsee ean 1 
L’utilization rationelle des engrais, No. 9__-_---_- rh I ic bre oS ndsduendaees 16 
Les vaccins contre la peste bovine (August 1949, No. 8)_------__--___~ 1 
a ie cate nie miei 155 
World outlook and state of food and agric ‘ulture eer : 20 
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Foop AND AGRICULTURAL ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Number 

UNICEF: purchased 
For all the world's children, a pictorial record_.__.__._.._---________. 144 
ine word's children, picture poster set... ~~... new odes 144 


United Nations Scientific 
of Resources: 
Wildlife and fishery resources (vol. 7) __- 


Conference on the Conserv: ition and Utilization 


aaa ee de ea a Doe aes 1 
I rR a ree 2 
Paes ei eee POSSE Oes: (WOL. 0) i eens Ye 
SPAR UID UMUSURRNNOP,: SCAT Ns ees 2 
Forest resources (vol. 5) --------~ eRe Re? cee ee Se ee a ea, 1 
Land resources (vol. 6) --_ see bide ores ake Le A Te 1 

United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Tri ansport (vol. UD sections 1 


U. N. DOCUMENTS IN REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


Senator Dirksen. I would hesitate to have the conviction that these 
people wait until we are willing to buy it and send it to their country, 
and if they wait long enough they do not have to buy it on their own 
account. Certainly it would be a most unhappy idea. 

Mr. Srremert. They might buy it on their own account, but it 
would not be available in our library. You see, we attempt to have 
good reference oe aries. If there is something about child labor, let 
us say, and U. puts it out, we would want that pamphlet in our 
library, seer ie of how many other pamphlets are made available 
by that particular government. 

Senator Dirksen. Are we still operating our library in Paris? 

Mr. Srremert. I am glad to say that we are not because we are 
waiting for our new location, which is on the Left Bank. We finally 
got a very fine location and a good building which is now being reno- 


vated. We will establish a libr: ary right there in the student. center 
where it can be well used by the people we wish to reach. 


FRENCH LIBRARIES IN UNITED STATES 


Senator Dirksen. Are there any French libraries in the United 
States that vou know of ? 
Mr. Srrereert. I don’t know. 


BRITISH LIBRARIES 


Senator Dirksen. Are there any British libraries here? 


Mr. Srremertr. Yes. The British information service maintains 
at least one in New York. 

Senator Dirksen. Is that on a library basis? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. You can walk in and borrow something from 
it. That is in Radio City, New York. 

Senator DrrKse : They have only one? 


Mr. Srreipert. I don’t know if they have more in other parts of the 
country or not. 


Mr. May. I believe they have one in Washington, too. That is right 
here in Washington. 
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LEASING OF THEATERS FOR PROPAGANDA PURPOSES 


Senator Munpr. Going back to the motion-picture matter for a 
ioment, it seems to me they have developed a good tactic if they lease 
theaters in the populous sections of the city and then charge a very 
low rate to the people that come to see their propaganda films. I 
wonder if we have tried that in any parts of the world. 

Mr. Srrererrr. No, we have not, because of the expense involved. 
[t is a matter of resources. They come into a city and in order to 
vet a good theater they have in Rangoon, Burma, paid an amount, to 
my knowledge, equal to the maximum profit that the owner of the 
theater could make by capacity audiences for a 6-month period. It is 
i substantial amount of money. They get into all the operating ex- 
penses in addition to the rental. It has been beyond our resources, 
basically. 

That is the reason we have not gone in for it. 

Senator Munpr. If they charge to get in, does it not tend to liquidate 
the rental cost / 

Mr. Srrerperr. Of course it covers some of the costs, but there would 
be a great loss, because they charge a low admission price and they pay 
an amount equivalent to a profit at full capacities at going rates. So 
there isa substantial loss. 

Senator Munpr. Could we make a contract with theaters abroad on 
1 more modest basis, to take them over for a week or a month for some 
particular purpose / 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, you could do that. However, you also get 
into the question of production of feature pictures. We have felt 
that, again, that is such a tremendous investment in comparison with 
the light touches of propaganda that you get out of it, ‘that it pays 
off much less than the documentary-type films, locally produced films, 
that are straight anti-Communist or straight in support of our objec- 
tives. We do not have the feature films produced by ourselves. We 
- ave to show selected films produced by the industry. I think the 

‘ature films produced by the industry, while there are conspicuous 
examples of their doing us harm, on the whole are beneficial. 

I think they do show things about the United States and America 
that indicate the characteristics of our living here, and which on the 
whole are of benefit, which the Russians do not have. 

We dominate the entertainment screens of the world. This effort 
of theirs to hire theaters and get theirs is a counter that they are forced 
into. We think that the domination, almost monopoly, that our 
pictures have on entertainment screens is a great benefit. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 


Senator Munpr. We were discussing when we concluded this morn- 
ing the magazines, and just getting into the newspaper matter when 
we had to adjourn. 

I find on the bottom of page 37 the subscriptions placed overseas of 
our American newspapers. 

That is 4,512 subscriptions to the New York Times and 4,495 to the 
New York Herald Tribune. Where do they all go besides to the 150 
libraries that we have over there ? 
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Mr. Srreipert. Those are used for presentation purposes. They go 
to Government officials and leading people in the countries. They ar 
used very widely. 

Senator Munpr. Do you mean tes iding officials abroad get a compli 
mentary subscription to the paper ? 

Mr. Srrererrr. Yes. When you said the Times and Herald Tribun 
T think it should be clear that this is the European editions of bot! 
of those papers. Some few of them are by airmail. They have bee: 
used widely for several years. 

Senator Munpr. Do I ccnelnude from that, Mr. Streibert, that the 
only daily newspapers available to the a who go to our foreign 
libraries are published in New York City and are either the New 
York Times or the New York Herald Tribune? 

Mr. Srretprrr. Yes, except that they are the European editions. 

Senator Mcunpr. Do you not send the American editions to thi 
libraries ? 

Mr. Srretperr. No, sir. You see, the New York Times reproduce- 
its New York edition in Amsterdam. 

Senator Munpr. Some certain portions of it. 

Mr. Srrereert. Without advertising. 

Senator Munopr. It is just certain portions of it. They do not pub 
lish the whole paper over there. 

Mr. Srreiperr. It is substantially the full news. 

Senator Munnpr. It seems to me to give the true picture of America. 
at least in the libraries, and I can well understand it from the stand 
point of the officials to whom you give the complimentary subscrip 
tions the European edition would be satisfactory, but to give the true 
picture of America it seems to me that in every library at least the) 
should have access to some American newspaper, published here wit) 
the advertising, with everything available, because the advertising 
itself isa great picture of America. 

T am shocked to think that in none of our libraries are any papers 
displaved which are published in America and available the same wa) 
that they are available to Americans. 

Mr. Strermrert. There are plenty of magazines. The essence of news- 
papers is timeliness. The most timely exposure you can give to it is the 
most useful one. That is the reason for this use of the E uropean 
editions. 

Senator Munpr. That is true, of course, and that is why I think it is 
nerfectly proper that you should have 150 copies of the New York 
Times and 150 copies of the New York Herald Tribune, European 
editions, in each of our libraries. But T think you shonld have at 
least one regular American paper with all of its advertising and the 
whole business, so that people who had never seen an American news 
paper can really get a picture of what and how an American newspaper 
is lite, what it is advertising over here. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir, we do subscribe to some of the domestic editions 
for our libraries. One difficulty is that a subscription cost $800 or $900 
when it goes airmail. We have to be very careful and sparing to those 
subscriptions. We do subscribe to some which go by surface “from the 
domestic editions. 
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Senator Munpr. Let me direct a question to you. It is always hard 
to convince myself that the Hudson River comprises the west boundary 
of the United States. A lot of people I know in the State Department 
think so. I do not happen to concur. 

There are a lot of good newspapers published in Minneapolis, 
Omaha, Des Moines, and Sioux F alls, S. Dak., Chicago, and other 
places. Iam wondering why we limit this bird’s-eye view of America 
to what you can see from the Empire Building in New York City. 

Mr. May. Generally, the field tells us the papers they would like 
to subscribe to. They cannot subscribe to everything but choose those 
considered most useful. 

Senator Munpr. It is rather shocking that not a single one chose 
. single newspaper besides New York City papers. 

Mr. May. There are others. 

Mr. Srrepertr. He says there are others. 

Senator Monvr. I was told that the list is at the bottom of page 
36. Unles® I cannot read the E nglish language, they are all either 

the New York Herald Tribune or the New York Times. They are 
both good papers, but not necessarily a complete panorama of 
\merica. If you have others, I would like to have them. 

We have a pretty good ne wspaper in Washington called the Eve- 
ning Star. That is not available in Europe as far as I can see. 

Mr. May. May I read some that are subscribed to? I believe we 
nisled you in telling you that page 36 had the complete list. 

We subscribe to the Christian Science Monitor, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, the New York Herald Tribune, Sunday and daily, 
ind the book review section, the New York Times, the domestic edi- 
tion, daily and Sunday, Sunday book review, and the microfilm edi- 
tion, and to the international edition, the Pittsbur gh Courier, a Ne- 
gro daily, the St. Louis Post Dispatch, the San Fi rancisco Chronicle, 
und the Washington Post and Times Herald. 

Senator Munpr. I had mentioned that list this morning, and some- 
one said that was not the proper list to refer to. What did you tell 
me this morning about that list? I read from that list this morning, 
and was told, “Don’t look at that list, look at the one on page 36.” 

Mr. May. This is headed “Subscriptions for Use in Overseas In- 
formation Centers,” and I believe this is correct. 

Mr. Srreisert. I was in error this morning, Senator. 

Senator Munpr. Substantiaily the same comment would hold, then, 
because it is true that you get three copies of the San Francisco 
Chronicle and 38 copies of the Christian Science Monitor and 2 of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal as compared to over 4,000 each of 
the other 2 published in New York City. 

I have brought this up before repeatedly, and I am increasingly 
convinced that this demonstrates the need of what I have been in- 
sisting on for a long while, some kind of central control, some kind 
of central guidance from Washington. 

If we are trying to present the American picture abroad, we are 
going to try to do that, just commonsense would indicate you are 
not going to learn it in a foreign library if the only paper you can 
read comes from New York. Certainly, there are some fine papers 
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published in the South. There are some fine papers published ii 
various sections of the country. While I can well recognize that in 
every library you might want a paper from New York City, I thin! 
it is equally logical to assume that in every foreign library they 
would want a paper published in the National Capital and they might 


want an exhibit now and then of some of the papers published i 
other areas. 


UNDUE EMPHASIS ON CERTAIN NEWSPAPERS 


For the amount of money we spend, it seems to me that we do a 
tremendous amount of repeating of two particular newspapers. | 
have read the European editions of these papers. It is not the sam 
as the American editions, If this is the same paper I read in Pari 
the Paris edition of the Herald Tribune, it is written for Parisians 
and includes a lot of Paris news, which it should, and does not in 
clude the advertising section. It leaves out a great deal. It is a com 
paratively small paper compared to the number of pages if you bought 
the New York Herald Tribune in Washington, D. C 

it seems to me at this time that we are tending to Europeaniz 
our papers abroad, which is bad, and certainly tending to sectionaliz 
it and in an unconscionable manner by holding it to New York news 
papers, with the exceptions that st: and out like warts on pickles. 

I wish you would give consideration to the fact that we are repre 
senting a picture of America, not New York C ty not New York 
tebe. We do not do that, I hope, in the low-cost book field that w 
are entering into. I hope that is a general picture of America, and : 

neral picture of the general cultural and literary products of this 
Sankey. 

I am very distressed to find this complete imbalance in this area, 
which, instead of getting better, gets worse every year. This is cet 
tainly much worse than any presentation I have seen from the stand 
point of concentrating on two papers, wonderfully fine newspapers 
that they are, to almost the entire elimination of other papers and to 
the entire elimination of every newspaper south of the Mason-Dixon 

line, and every newspaper west of the Mississippi River. 

[ just cannot understand it, if you are trying to teach them about 
America. I think somebody out there in your whole Asiatic area 
would be interested in what is happening on the west coast, for ex- 
ample. There is the Los Angeles Times, a wonderful newspaper, as 
fine a newspaper in Los Angeles, comparably, as these papers in New 
York City. I would like to have some explanation from you as to 
why it is getting worse instead of better, as far as what I think is 
the imbalance in this field. 

Mr. May. Well, sir, I have certainly noted what you have said. I 
am not sure that I can explain to you why it is moving in the direc- 
tion of better rather than worse in terms of your statement, except that 
we have allowed a great deal of choice to the Public Affairs Officers, 
and I am sure we have some from California. Why they have neg- 
lected their home State papers, I am not clear 

Senator Munpr. There are three from San Francisco. I was in 
error on that part. 
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In line with the chairman’s very commendable desire to get justifi- 
cations down on short sheets of paper, I wish you would present a 1- 
page justification of this newspaper circulation busines If it does 
not look ver y good to you after you get it done, take senthes page and 
nal cate what you are going to be doing next year, will you, and put 
it in the record so we can justify it? 

We are going to have to have a lot of votes from a lot of Senators 
outside of New York State to get this budget through at its present 
level, to say nothing of the increased level that I personally think it 
should go to. But it is this type of thing which is pretty discouraging 
when it comes to trying to convince the people of America we are 
telling the American story, which we should be telling, and not the 
New York City story, in my opinion. 


(The information requested follows :) 


UNITED STATES NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR OVERSEAS Us! 


USIS tries to supply United States newspapers which the foreign publie de- 
mands and wants to read while they are still current. The only United States 
newspapers which are equipped to provide prompt, worldwide, air-mail dis 
tion are published in New York or through overseas branches, These 
provide excellent national and international coverage of news. 

The agency does not make the selection of newspapers to be used overseas. The 
newspapers most in demand by our overseas officers for the foreign readers are 
the ones available in airmail editions, which can reach the posts quickly and at 
reasonable cost. 


stribu 


papers aiso 


Airmailing of regular domestic editions of newspapers on a general scale is pro- 
hibitive in cost. To airmail a Los Angeles newspaper, daily and Sunday, to New 
Delhi, for example would cost about $1,200 a year; to airmail the domestic edi- 
tion of a New York paper to New Delhi would cost about $1,800 a year. New 
Delhi’s information center budget for periodicals and newspapers is less than 
$3,000. 

The Agency honors requests of overseas posts for newspapers representing all 
areas of the United States. However, there is little demand for them, except for 
exhibit and study purposes. Because of the high cost of airmail, newspapers are 
normally sent by surface mail, which delays their overseas delivery and limits 
their usefulness to reference rather than news purposes. 

The Agency plans to study means for including a wider and more representative 
selection of United States newspapers in its overseas libraries taking into account 
the problems of timeliness and costs. 


LETTER FROM DEAN OPPENHEIMER 


Senator MansrieLp. Senator Clements has asked that a lettter re- 
ceived from Dean Oppenheimer of the University of Louisville be 
included in the record. The letter indicates the need for promoting 
abroad our cultural interests and achievements by making available 
to interested universities or institutes materials such as bound periodi- 

cals, source materials on American history, literature, politics, etc., 
i. microcards, also wherever possible to make available Fulbright 
visiting professors. 

Mr. Streibert, would you care to submit a statement expressing 
your views on the statements ¢ oa ined in the letter / 

Mr. Srrerert. Yes, sir. 
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(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Louisville, Ky., March 19, 1956. 
Hon. EARLE C. CLEMENTS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR CLEMENTS: May I take this means of telling you of my 
interest in American institutes abroad and of giving you a few of my ideas Con- 
cerning these institutes? 

By way of background information I may say that I worked with the Stute 
Department for almost 2 years in HICOG in Frankfort-on-main, Germany. My 
job was specialist in higher education and in that capacity I visited all of the 
universities and technical institutes in West Germany. My job was to stimulate 
democratic tendencies among the students and professors of the German uni- 
versities. I had a very exciting experience doing so and I am very optimistic 
about the future of Germany. One of the things that interested me was the 
German-initiated courses and institutes for American studies in the various 
universities. I want to emphasize the point that the Germans started these 
courses and the institutes. We stimulated them as much as we could by giving 
books and sending professors, ete., but the Germans began the work. T left 
Germany in 1952. In October and November of 1955 the Rockefeller Foundation 
made it possible for me to attend a conference on university reform which was 
held in Bad Honnef-on-Rhine. After this conference T revisited all the German 
universities in the West Zone with the exception of Keil Wurzburg and Er'angen. 
I made a special point to visit the American institutes and to talk with the men 
in charge. In addition to that I attended the meeting of the executive committee 
of the German Conference on American Studies at Frankfurt. I think I have 
a pretty good picture of the needs of the institutes. I “ave a report of my trip 
to the Rockefeller Foundation and also to the Ford Foundation. 

IT am of the distinct opinion, after my experience abroad, that the Germans, 
Fnelish, and French have no prejudice against American culture: but thev just 
don’t know anything about our cultural interests and achievements. It always 
seemed to me that it should be our business to make possible their knowine about 
us on a high academic level as well as on a popular level. I have the following 
surgestions to make which T think would help the development of the courses 
on American studies as well as the institutes, not only in Germany but all over 
the world. I suggest: 

1. Wherever possible and where the universities would want them, we make 
availahle Fulbright visiting professors. 

2. That we provide, throvgh our own funds, materials such as bound peri- 
odieals, source materials on American history, literature, politics, ete., on 
microcards. 

3. That we send abroad annually to various countries a set of, let us say, 
200 volumes on most recent American scholarly research in all the fields as 
a sample of the type of work which we are doing. 

T found not enly great interest in American science and mathematics, but 
wherever we had an exhibit of research materials, university professors were 
greatly surprised and interested in the type of research and scholarly work we 
were doing. 

I found not only great interest in American science and mathematies, but 
we should let them know that such materials are available to them without cost, 
if they want them. I should think the Library of Congress or a council of the 
learned societies could assist the USTA or the State Department or both, in mak- 
ing selections of materials for such institutes. 

T would like to give an example of what happens in Germany. A friend of 
mine who is a professor of history at Heidelberg said that he was invited by the 
French Embassy to come to Bonn to make a selection of 200 volumes of most 
recent materials that the French had developed in the field of history. He has 
not had such an experience with any of our Americans. 

T think T know very well what the French and the English are doing in the way 
of promoting their national cultures. I am also aware of and delighted with 
the good work that has heen done by the USIA through the America Hanser. 
Everywhere IT went the German professors pointed out contributions which had 
been made by the USTA. What I am talking about are more scholarly materials 
than are usually found in American Hauser collections such as microcards of 
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source materials and of bound periodicals. I am sure that this would be a very 
inexpensive contribution which we can make to inform the intellectuals in the 
various nations about American culture and the contributions we are making to 
the development of western culture. I think the American Government should 
take positive action to promote this work. 

I apologize for writing such a long letter. 
command me. 

Yours very truly, 


If I can be of any service, please 
J. J. OPPENHEIMER, Dean. 


VIEWS BY THE Director, UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, ON LETTER FROM 
DEAN OPPEHEIMER, OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 


I am in agreement with Dean Oppenheimer’s views concerning the need for 
making American scholarship known and respected abroad, and the means he 
suggests to that end have my general support. As you know, the Department of 
State is responsible for the Fulbright program. I understand that under that 
program the Department has sent and is sending abroad many professors in the 
various fields of American studies, and the agency has encouraged the Depart- 
ment in this aspect of its program at every opportunity. At the same time the 
Agency has played its part in encouraging the development of American studies 
through book presentations, exhibits, English teaching and other activities. We 
intend to continue to give major attention to such activities, since we feel that 
through American studies a firm foundation will be laid for an understanding of 
American life and culture in its fundamentals. 

The Government has rarely financed programs designed to provide sets of 
bound periodicals and microcards to foreign libraries for specialized research 
purposes. The exceptional instances, I recall, included the program instituted 
in Germany in 1950 with which Dr. Oppenheimer is familiar, the presentation 
of libraries on atomic energy which consisted chiefly of monographs on micro- 
ecards by the Department of State, the special educational exchange programs for 
Finland and India which are financed from the local currency repayments made 
by these governments. On behalf of the Agency, I would welcome the authoriza- 
tion of similar special programs whenever and wherever warranted. Until then, 
we shall continue to support public-affairs officers abroad who have been helping 
in many ways individual scholars and research groups in advancing important 
projects especially in the field of American studies. 

Dean Oppenheimer suggests that the Information Agency “send abroad annu- 
ally to various countries a set of * * * 200 volumes on most recent American 
scholarly research” in all fields. Actually the Agency regularly sends abroad ex- 
amples of American scholarly research in the form of books and learned periodi- 
cals. These materials are sent out in answer to field requests. We have not in 
the past few years sent out any exhibits of scholarly books as such, but we hope 
to reinstitute this activity in the coming fiscal year. Our budget calls for a 
new position of a book-exhibits officer, and the preparation of scholarly book 
exhibits would be one of the responsibilities of this officer. With respect to the 
presentation of collections of books to institutions abroad we would, in deciding 
upon the countries to which such collections would be sent, be guided by the 
potential utility of the books to our program in those countries. It would be 
impractical and uneconomical to send out the collection of a world-wide basis. 


USE OF AP BY USIS 


Senator Mansrreip. Some talk was had earlier about the AP and 
the USIS. Is it correct to say that there is no entente between the 
two? 

Mr. Srremert. There is no strained relationship. We have no com- 
mercial relationship. But they cooperate with us by permitting us 
to purchase at reasonable cost a ticker of news which is in Washington 


here for our information purposes. But it is not available for repro- 
duction of that news. 
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Senator Mansrretp. But the AP is not interested, as Senator Mundt 
pointed out earlier, although it was approached at the beginning of 
this program / 

Mr. Srrerpert. It was, and they are not interested in making their 
news available to us for reproduction purposes. 

Senator Mansrietp. Is INS interested ? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. Currently that is our only source. 

Senator Mansrrevp. What is the position of the UP? 

Mr. Srrerpert. The same as AP. 

Senator MansrreLp. Were they not interested in India in arriving 
at some sort of agreement with the USLA about the news being sent 
to India for India, in the past several years? 

Mr. Srreirpert. No, they were not. When UP was serving Times of 
India, which it did up to April 1 of this year, I had had discussions 
with AP to see whether they would not make their service available 
since it was physically and technically possible to be received in that 
area under a very good, new, high-speed system, whether they would 
not try to get the market and sell some customers there at prices that 
the customers were able to pay. 

After repeated requests and suggestions and re minders, I was finally 
told that they would be unwilling to reduce the price to what any of 
the papers were able to pay, and, therefore, no sales had been made. 

The next development was that they took away the UP customer 
and now the UP has no customer there. 

Senator Mansrrecp. What is the relationship between your agency 
and Reuters, in India? 

Mr. Srrermerr. None in India. We get Reuters report here in 
Washington. 

Senator Mansrrecp. There never has been any in India? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Not in India. 

Senator Mansrietp. There has been no relationship on a basis of 
business between your agency and Reuters? 

Mr. Srrerperr. In India, none. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Any pl: ice else ? 

Mr. Srreierr. Just in Washington. 


OPERATION OF THE COURIER 


Senator Mansrretp. What is the cost of maintaining the Courier on 
an annual basis? 

Mr. Posner. $608,000 per year, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. What about the figure at the top of 318, 
S617 266 ¢ 

Mr. Posner. That is the estimate for fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Mansrieip. I see. And this ship has been stationed at the 
Island of Rhodes for the past 3 years ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. I guess it is 3 years. 

Senator Mansrievp. It is not supposed to be a floating station ? 

Mr. Srremerr. Yes. We found that it was such a useful means of 
reaching the Arab world that we built up a good listening audience 
which is of great value to us. 


tA 
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Senator Mansrtexp. I notice in the statement of the hearings that 
you have your construction on the top of a hill on Rhodes, so that F would 
be the reason, I suppose, why it is a stationary ship, so to speak. 

Mr. Srremerr. No, sir; not at all. We put in a receiving station 
on land there because, with the limited space on the ship it is not pos- 
sible to accommodate the most efficient kind of receiving apparatus. 
Since we were keeping it at that location, we constructed these receiv- 
ing facilities onthe hill. But it is still just as mobile and can perform 
as Well as it ever did. 

Senator Mansrretp. What is its range, the ship’s range? I am 
speaking of its ability to cover a certain area. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Do you mean in transmission ? 

Senator Mansrietp. No; the ship itself. 

Mr. Srrerpert. There is no limit to it. 

Senator Mansrrevp. I know there is no limit because you can keep 
it full of oil or coal and send it all over the world. But it is in a 
certain area. 

Mr. Srretsert. What is the limitation, do you mean? 

Senator Mansrretp. That is right. 

Mr. Srremerr. Well, the limitation is the utility that it has to this 
particular audience. It is the only way of getting broadcasts into the 
\rab world which can be received on a normal receiving set, namely 
a medium wave. 

Senator Mansrietp. Does it go beyond the Arab world into the 
Balkans? 

Mr. Srretpert. A little bit, yes. It goes up the Balkans, but it gets 
jammed. We have some shortwave, of course, that we use it for, too. 
But the reason we are not moving it is that we use it to serve this 
uidience which continues to be of increasing importance to us. 

Senator Mansrrevp. You are also satisfied with its performance? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It performs as well as it could be designed to do. 
In order to free it for other utility, and to give better reception in this 
whole area, we are working on plans now for a regular land-based 
station in an island in the Mediterranean to serve this area on a perma- 
nent basis. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you anticipate using the Courier next fis- 
cal year? 

Mr. Srretert. Yes. This new installation would not be ready 
for 2 years. 

Senator Mansrietp. Do you intend to use it after the next 2 
years ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We would decide about the conditions at that time, 
as to where it would have the maximum utility, or whether it would 
have any utility at that point. We might mothball it, for exam- 
ple. I don’t know. 

Senator Mansrietp. How much do you anticipate this new land 
station will cost? 

Mr. Srreiert. It is a net, using surplus equipment which is avail- 
able, of about $2,830,000 for the total installation. 

Senator Mansrietp. What is the cost of maintaining the carrier 
you mentioned on an annual basis? 

Mr. Srreteert. $1,750,000 would be the operating cost. 
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Senator Mansrretp. And it would have a worldwide cruising ¢a- 
pacity, or would it be prescribed to certain areas? 

Mr. Srrerert. No; that could cruise anywhere in the world. 

Senator MansrieLp. With emphasis, I suppose, on the Middle East, 
South Asia, and the Far East? 

Mr. Srrereert. That is correct. 


REPRESENTATION EXPENSES 


Senator Mansrretp. What is the status of the representation fund 
this year ? 

Mr. STReEIBERT. aoe allowance by the House was the same amount, 

$50,000, as last ye Our request was $250,000. Last year the al 
lowance of the oes was $35,000, and the Senate voted $150,000 
for the current fiscal year. 

We wish to point out that the request of $250,000 will permit us 
to get great values out of our staffs in their personal contact wor! 
around the world. This is the kind of activity that is the most 
productive. The acid test is that we have found on two different 
kinds of surveys that our people themselves spend about $2 of thei: 
own money for this kind of entertainment, and the returning of hos 
pitality, for every $1 that they get on representation from us. 

In other words, they only get reimbursed for about a third 
what they are actually spending. This request is to permit them 
to operate without spending so much of their own money and to give 
them the means and wherewithal of actu: uly getting advantage from 
this rather than doing a minimum amount, which is obvious, if they 
have to spend their own money. 


ACCOUNTING FOR TILE REPRESENTATION FUND 


Senator Munpr. This representation fund, I think, has a great 
potential for constructive good. At the same time it is one which is 
very easily abused. Iam wondering what kind of bookkeeping system 
you maintain in your E uropean shops as to how this money is meted 
out. The people who spend it, do they turn in some kind ‘of receipt 
or voucher, or do you just give them a $10 bill and tell them to go out 
and entertain Joe Blow ? 

Mr. Srreteert. It is all by certified voucher, and very carefully 
controlled. It would continue to be controlled if the request were 
granted. 

Senator Munpr. The reason I asked is because you broke it down 
into so much per month per employee. 

Mr. Srretpert. We do that. 

Senator Munpr. You do not allocate it to a certain amount, then, 
do you? 


Mr. Srrerpert. We allocate it by officers, not total employees, for 


only those engaged in this type of contact work. Tt is allocated by 


quarters. In some quarters, some of our people have, maybe, $10 or 


$11 to spend in 3 months. 


Senator Munpr. Do you mean you are advancing that much money 
to them? 
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Mr. Srretmert. No; we make that available to them to be reimbursed 
to them on voucher. 

Senator Munpr. a know they have that much to spend for that 
purpose for that quarter and at the end of the quarter they make a 
report to you on how much is spent ? 

Mr. Srremertr. They can be reimbursed on vouchers during the 
quarter, but they cannot go over the limit. 

Senator Munpr. But it is all on vouchers ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes, sir. This is one instance where a business 
or any other organization would not suffer from the limitation that 
this seems to suffer from by reason of Government processes, because 

t issuch an obvious utilization of the resources. Here we are spending 
substantial sums to keep 1,000 Americans in the field, and their work 
is to contact people, important people, editors, and so forth. Obvi- 
ously, the normal w ay to do it, the way we do it here, and the custom 
around the world, is to invite people to lunch, invite them to tea, 
cocktails, or dinner. A certain amount of entertainment is the way 
tocarry on this work. 

We maintain these big establishments. We have all these things 
to work with, and yet we limit the effectiveness of the personnel in 
the field by a relatively small expenditure, relative to the total invest- 
ment. A doubling of the amount allow ed would pay dividends 5 to 10 
times the amount of money involved, in my opinion, in our actual 
operations. 

Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Streibert, if what you say is true, and I 
assume it is, that for every $3 spent the officer of the USIA has to 


spend 2 of those out of his ‘pocket, why would not $150,000 be enough 
instead of $250,000 ? 


Mr. Srreipert. That is readily apparent, sir. If in spending 
4150,000 they are forced to spend most of it out of their own pockets, 
think what they could do if they had a little freedom and could say, 

“Well, now, I have some money. Where can I go and employ this 
profitably ¢ > So another $100,000 in the request is because they could 
well employ that to good advantage, if this level shows that they 
have to take it out of their own funds. 


COOPERATION WITH STATE DEPARTMENT 


Senator Mansrtexp. Is it not true, Mr. Streibert, that a lot of this 
entertainment does tie in with the State Department, that the Ambas- 
sador or counselor or someone gives a tea or gathering of some kind 
and invites the senior member of your organization to come over and 
participate ¢ 

Mr. Srreirpert. They work closely with the embassies, yes, and take 
full advantage of what the embassy does in that respect. There is no 
question about that. But if he is invited to dinner by a government 
official or someone, he should repay it. These things are frequently be- 
yond the means of our people. 

Incidentally, we get the estimates from the vouchers that they send 
us to be certified for deduction from income-tax returns. So these 
are not living expenditures, they are not the kind that you charge 
from an expense account which you would ordinarily incur anyway. 
These are extra expenses. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY IN BERLIN 


Senator Mansriexp. Is there a library called the American Me- 
morial Library in Berlin? 

Mr. Srremperr. Yes. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Is it correct to say that the Americans built it 
for $1 million and gave $ $200,000 for books to man it? 

Mr. Srreiperr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mansrietp. Then why do we have a new library in Berlin 
called the America House close by ? ¢ 

Mr. SrreiBerr, The two are very different in their functions and in 
their idea. The America House is what we readily see in visiting as a 
center for activities for supplying the kind of material that the Ger- 
mans and Kast Germans cannot get otherwise. The American Library 

a large, wonderful reference libr: ary and a library more in the sense 
of a university library. We carry on all these collateral cultural activ- 
ities at our America House, which is traditional in the America House 
program, and have showings, have children classes, have motion 
pictures, have a very constantly occupied reading room for East Ger- 
man residents, or East Berlin, I should say, residents, and carry on 
an entirely difter ‘rent type ot oper: ation. 


Mr. Roberts. do you want to amplify that? 
Mr. Roperts. No, sl 


AMERICA HOUSE 


Senator Mansrie_p. It would appear to me that this America House 
to which we are contributing $200,000, which we have rent free for 8 
years, Which is not air-conditioned, compared to the American Me 
morial Library, is perhaps putting the ham on a little too thick. It is 
very close by. I would assume that in the air-conditioned Memorial 
Libr: ary that many of the things that we do in the American House 
could be done and tu haps more efliciently and maybe more effectively. 
Where else are we building library buildings in Germany ? 

Mr. Rozerrs. We are contributing to the establishment of America 
Houses in Cologne, Hamburg, Munich, and Frankfurt. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Could you furnish the committee with a list of 
library buildings which we are undertaking to construct not only in 
EK urope but in “all parts of the world and give us the cost of these 
libraries ? 

CONSTRUCTION OF LIBRARIES 


Senator Mansrietp. And what the recipient countries themselves 
contribute toward the construction of these libraries / 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The Agency is not constructing library buildings in any foreign country nor 
has it any plans to do so. 

The Agency, however, is contributing to the establishment of America Houses 
(which does include a library facility) and with the knowledge that our contri- 
bution will be used to partially defray building construction costs but upon 
terms which save large amounts in future rent. In Cologne and Berlin our con- 
tribution was by way of outright cash grants to city where our interests are 
protected by a supporting grant agreement. For America Houses in Hamburg, 
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Munich, and Frankfurt, we merely posted cash in an escrow bank account to 
serve as collateral, facilitating a construction loan and which fund is not to be 
paid over to city concerned until we assume occupancy of building and the pay- 
ment at that time is made as advance rental for premises occupied. 
Our contribution in the case of Berlin is based upon the following provisions: 
(a) The building shall be used as an America House on a rent-free basis 
during the first 8 years of occupancy. 
(b) Rent for the subsequent 12 years is to be mutually fixed at the end of 
the 8-year period, and is to be based upon the cost of maintenance only. 


RESTORATION OF HOUSE REDUCTION TO MEDIA SERVICES 


Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Streibert, do you have anything more to 
add to your argument asking for the restoration of funds deleted by 
the House and covering this USIS overseas operations ¢ 

Mr. Srreipert. No, sir; Ihave nothing to add to that. 

Senator MansrieLp. The media services ? 

Mr. Srreiert. Yes. 

Senator Mansrretp. And this will be in addition to the arguments 
which you have already presented to the committee 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, sir, particularly in the Information Center 
Service to the low-cost book program and the exhibits. We found 
exhibits extremely effective, and we had contemplated a substantial 
increase in this program which would be reduced to less than half of 
the proposal if the restoration is not given. ‘The same is true of the 
low-cost books program. 

Television is of extreme importance in that we have a new media here 
that we have somewhat deferred our entrance in until we felt programs 
for broadcasting and for the sale of receiving sets was well enough 
along to warrant it. Now we feel it is time to take advantage of this 
new means of communication to the public, and we had hoped to em- 
bark in this new medium in a substantial enough way so that we can 
at least take advantage of the opportunities. 

Unless the restoration is given, I am afraid that that effort would 
be reduced by almost half. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL IN NEW YORK 


Senator Munpr. You have a figure in there, I believe, for some addi- 
tional people in New York, for radio and television programs, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Srrernerr. Yes. 

Senator Munpr. How many people and for what purpose? As TI re- 
call, that program has all been moved down to Washington. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes, it has. These would be people involved in the 
news part of the television and in special events in New York. 

Will you speak to that, Mr. Moore ? 

Mr. Moore. Yes. The increase that we requested for 1957 is for three 
additional positions in New York—all for a in order to put 
the Agency’s newsreel on a twice-a-week instead of a once-a-week 
basis. 

Senator Munpr. How many people does the Agency employ al- 
together in New York now ? 

Mr. Moors. Thirty. 
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Senator Munpr. What are they doing up there? 

Mr. Srretmerr. Let me correct that. He is speaking only of radio 
and television. We have a substantially greater number in New York 
and have had all along. One hundred and thirty-two is the total, of 
which 26 are in supply, 6 are in the pouch unit, 1 is on the public infor- 
mation staff, servicing foreign correspondents there. ge information 
center service, which is the book- ordering unit, has 21, with 49 in the 
motion-picture service, where languages and so a are carried on, 
and 29 in the broadeasting. It is the Voice of America that you were 
speaking of, but I wanted the record to show the total number in New 
York. 


AGENCY OPERATION IN NEW YORK CITY 


Senator Munpr. What is the function of that 30? As T understood 
it, our whole radio operation had been moved to Washington and re- 
located. What is the function of the 30 people who are now there ? 

Mr. Moore. We have in radio primarily a special-events operation 
in New York similar to the one that we had in Washington when the 
balance of the Voice organization was in New York. We operate two 
studios up there for that purpose, and do a great deal of special events 
and activities in New York that we cover for the desks down here. 

Senator Munpr. How many other special-events offices around the 
country do we have besides the one elsewhere in New York City? 

Mr. Moore. We do not have any other permanently other than New 
York. 

Senator Munpr. Would you say for the record what the nature of 
the events are which you have in New York City, which are so exclusive 
that they do not occur anywhere but in New Y ork ( City, and you have to 
have an office there and no place else ? 

Mr. Moorr. I think there are two reasons why New York is an impor- 
tant special-events point. One of them is that it is our ee port, 
and there are a great number of foreigners coming into New York from 
whom we like to get interviews, and that sort of thing. The other 
principal reason, I think, is that New York has a very large number 
of different language groups, and the activities of these different lan- 
guage groups in and around New York are particularly useful to our 
different language desks, broadcasting in their native language. 

Then, of course, there is one other major reason for our activity 
there, and that is the U. N. activity. 


BROADCASTS OF INTERVIEWS WITH IMMIGRANTS 


Senator Munnpr. I think your first reason and your third reason 
make a lot of sense. T can see why these immigrants coming in would 
make very interesting people to interview, to send back statements, 
and certainly the U. N. I am not so sure I understand the second 
reason. 

Mr. Srremert. I will explain that, sir. We have, for example, a 
half-hour program a day, 5 days a week, going to the French network, 
in French. That requires livening up with things that are going on. 
It is impossible to dig up enough in Washington. We had one French- 
speaking person in New Y ork, and he was besieged with the necessity 
of providing material beyond his capabilities. “It is not a matter of 
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what needs doing there, so much as that that is the fertile field to 
produce material ‘which is required by the broadcasting schedule. We 
added 2 or 3 French people, for example, in the last 4 or 5 months, 
who went up there and who will supply this material. 

The program is being widely listened to and that is one of the 
reasons, because it is timely. 

Senator Munpr. How much economy do they have in originating a 
program? Do they carry out a blueprint which is made up here in 
Washington / 

Mr. Srrereert. It is controlled in Washington. 

Senator Munpr. Is that true of the entire thing? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. The entire thing is under the direction of 
Washington. 

Senator Munpr. You used to have and still may have a sort of 
mobile unit that did special events around the country. Do you 
till have that coverage in different areas of the country? It was kind 
of a big bus. IT remember seeing it at one time up in New York State. 

Mr. Moorr. We are not using it for that purpose now, sir. We are 
ictually using it at our relocation site. 

Mr. Srremert. We have discontinued using it and are using it in- 
stead at our relocation site. 


BROADCASTING SPECIAL EVENTS 


Senator Munpr. What I am trying to find out is what attention is 
paid to the broadcasting or televising of special events which originate 

hroughout the length and breadth of America. Maybe it is a corn- 
sak aeamdant in Lowa, maybe it is a State fair in Minnesota. There 
ire a lot of special events which are typical of America, which I would 
hink would be excellent material for broadcasting or for filming. I 
thought probably the mobile unit was set up to ‘do that. If it has 
been immobilized, how would you cover items of that type ? 

Mr. Srretperr. We would not need the mobile unit to do that, be- 
cause we take tape recorders and we have the facilities of the broad- 
casting stations which we can hire around the country. We do cover 
many events, and our problem is to hold down the amount of travel 
and the amount of suggestions that everyone has for traveling all 
over the United States and taking jaunts rather than what can we do 
about it. We cover to the west coast and have had substantial travel 
hills, which we have attempted to curb to keep down to the most im- 
portant and obviously useful events. 

Senator Munpr. The same argument about finding people who are 
equipped to handle special language broadcasts for France, Italy, 
Greece, and other areas of the world, where you have a great many 
people living in New York City who speak the language and who 
know the customs, I would think that would hold with equal validity 
for the establishment of a special-events office on the west coast, to 
handle oriental broadcasts, to China and Japan, and places of that 
kind, 

Mr. Srreivert. We do not have that type of broadcasts. The need 
has not developed for it. I do not know about language problems. 
I just do not know. We have not done it. It might be that we would 
like to have it. 
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Senator Munpr. It seems to me that the cold war is being fought 
with a lot more activity in Asia than it is in France. If the expense 
is justified, and I am not quarreling about it, in maintaining a special 
events setup in New York, to work with countries which are “ostensibly 
our friends in Western Europe, it would seem to me it would hold with 
a great deal more emphasis on the west coast, with an oriental ap- 
proach with a broadcast to Asia, where you would have to have people 
who understood the customs, and spoke the language properly. Cer- 
tainly the immigrants coming from Asia would have the same sort of 
story to tell from San Francisco as these people who have from New 
York. 

Mr. Srrerpert. That is a good point. I think we might do more 
of it. 

INFORMATION CENTER SERVICE 


Senator MansFietp. Under the House bill there is avail: ible for the 
Information Center Services $9,391,000, or an increase of $5,313,427 
over the current year’s allocation. This is a mighty substantial in 
crease and should m: aterially assist in defraying of costs of the high 
priority projects scheduled for expansion—suc h as purchase of low- 
priced books, exhibits, presentations, and so forth. Then too the allo- 
cation of some portion of the House increase to provide 50 more posi 
tions on the domestic staff seems question: ible, and further justific a- 
tion appears necessary. There are already 183 positions in this ac- 
tivity. W hat have you to say about these matters, Mr. Streibert. 

Mr. Srreiverr. I agree that it is a substantial increase even though 
the House reduction from the request also is substantial. Of that 
$5 million, $1,700,000 is the reduction that would apply to the exhibits 
program. I have that detailed out as to the various themes and num 
bers of exhibits that would be affected. Specifically, it would mean a 
reduction of 79 from those proposed in our budget request although 
it would permit 217. Those 79 fall into atoms for peace, American 
capitalism, cultural and sine types of exhibits, for a total of $1,- 
700,000, primarily in the Near East area, and to some degree in Europe. 
In the low-cost books, which comes in there, our request was $4,262 O00, 
We feel that it would have to be reduced by $2,046,000, or exactly in 
half. We would cut 80 English editions and 444 |: anguage editions, in 
24 languages. 

We would have to reduce the number of books in both English and 
foreign language by 10,200,000 copies, and most of that reduction 
would have to come in the Near and Far East because that is where the 
biggest expansion was. On information centers, the House allow 
ance would eliminate 3 new centers and 25 readine rooms, and 
bookmobiles. 

Senator MAnsrie.p. All new ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. Those would all be additional. 

On presentations, in the Near and Far East areas there would be 
a reduction of over $300,000 on prese ntations for books and periodi- 
cals, which is sahil ly valuable. There would be some reduction in 
translations, and we would be eliminating 13 new binational centers. 
Our English teaching would be cut in half. But primarily, that $5 
million is made up of $1,700,000 on the exhibits and $2 million on 
low-priced books, and then the other items that T enumerated are in 
for several hundred thousand dollars each. 
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LOW-PRICED BOOK PROGRAM 


Senator Mansrretp. What you had in mind was something on the 
order of 21,310,000 new low-priced books in foreign languages, is 
that correct? 

Mr. Srrerperr. Yes. 

Senator Mansrievp. That is a lot of books. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Yes. And this is an effort to meet this flood of books 
by the Communists that has been going on for some years. We feel it 
istimeto doit. In fact, it is too late. 

Senator Mansrietp. And the increase in dollar amounts to be ex- 
pended from $170,000 this fiscal year to $4,262,000 for fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. The $170,000 is a pilot operation to establish 
the methods and procedures. 

Senator Mansrietp. That reminds me: What has been the out- 
come of the pilot project you contemplated several months ago in- 
volving the publication in foreign language in some 10 selected titles ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. It was the public ation in English. They have been 
put on the market, five titles have gone. The wholesaler was sold 
out immediately. We have been getting reports about the retail sales 
of it, which are not complete as yet. It only happened the end of 


Aprii. 
HOUSE REDUCTION TO TV PROGRAM 


Senator Mansrievp. Mr. Streibert, what have you to say \ is ref- 
erence to the House cuts for the television program and materials for 
direct support of country area programs? 

Mr. Srremert. As | mentioned previously, that reduction of about 
half in television would mean that we are unable to take advant age 
of this new medium. It would mean we would have to cut out pro- 
grams. We would have to reduce the proposed twice-a-week news- 
reel to only once a week, and reduce special events coverages, elimi- 
nate two new originally produced program series, and reduce in fre- 
quency or number of languages for two others. 

That total there is $1,300,000. And we would have to reduce some 
of our mission activities. 

Senator Mansrrecp. It would appear on the basis of the tables 
before me, that in the TV program you are being jumped by the 
House from $677,000 this year to $2,645 »,000 the coming fiscal year. 

Mr. Srretmerr. Yes, sir. This is, as I say, a new medium that we 
have perhaps not gone into as widely or as exhaustively as we should 
up to now. We have deliber ‘ately held back until more transmitters 
are on the air, until sets are in the hands of the listening public. We 
now have a tremendous number of stations projected for 1957, and 
we feel it is time to get into the medium in a way that will support 
our purposes rather forcefully. 

Senator Mansrieip. In other words, you are not satisfied, then, 
with the House allowance of $2,645,000, plus an increase of 48 
positions ? 

Mr. Srrerpert. No; we think we should utilize television much more 
extensively than that. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTION AND APPRAISAL 


Senator Mansrretp. Now, Mr. Streibert, what about this question 
of program direction and appraisal? I notice that the House reduced 
the amount very slightly. 

Mr. Srrerpert. Primarily for the Office of Research and Intelli- 
gence, which is the information gathering part of our organization. 
The House reduction would eliminate contractual research costs, 
specifically. This is to meet our practical research and intelligence 
problems. We feel that this research can be effectively and produc- 
tively carried on if the restoration is made. 

Senator Mansrrevp. That is in the Office of Administration ? 

Mr. Srreteert. No, sir; that is in the Office of Research and Intelli- 
gence. I was speaking to $66,000 of the total $96,000 restoration 
requested. 

Senator Mansrretp. What are we talking about ? 

Mr. Srremerr. You asked about program direction and appraisal. 

Senator Mansrretp. Yes. That is Research and Intelligence ? 

Mr. Srrempert. Yes. 

Senator Mansrrenp. And it is a $66,000 item ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes, sir. 


ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF SUPPORT 


Senator Mansrretp. What about the next grouping, under admin- 
istration and staff support ? 

Mr. Srreipert. That is primarily for the administration which 
goes along proportionately with the increase in total operations. The 
other item of security is for security clearance of the additional 
personnel. That is required. If the personnel are restored, the 
security clearance would have to be restored, as would be the admin- 
istration costs. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT 


Senator Mansrrerp. In the last item, administrative support, reim- 
bursement to the Department of State. The House reduced your 
request by something like $590,000. Why is not the House increase 
about one-half of the amount sufficient to meet the amount payable 
next fiscal year ? 

Mr. Stremert. Again, these go proportionately with the amount of 
increase, especially of overseas programs, and since the reduction 
was about half in these programs, the reduction in administrative 
support was about half. 

If the amount is restored, we would need the full amount for the 
administrative costs. 

Senator Mansrtetp. If the amount is restored ? 

Mr. Srretpert. Yes. 

Senator Mansrtetp. In other words, it is an arbitrary amount ? 

Mr. Srrereert. Yes, sir. It goes along in proportion with the 
program operation. 
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REQUESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE FOR PURCHASE OF UNIFORMS 


Senator MansFreip. What is the status of the request to provide for 
the purchase of uniforms? It used to be caps, I believe. 

Mr. Srrerpert. It still is, ] regret to say. Frankly, we can’t unde 
stand it. Under existing law, the de ‘partment or agency cannot buy 
uniforms unless we have a specific authorization in the appropriation 
bill. We always had this right when we were part of the State 
Department. However, when we were separated it was dropped, and 
we frankly do not understand it. We are the only agency who 
employ oversea locals not authorized to provide them with uniforms. 

This is for custodial employees, messengers, drivers, library attend- 
ants, and motion picture employees. We need this for one purely basic 
economic reason. It is an added element of compensation to these 
people. These clothes are relatively expensive for local employees. 
The other similar employees in the embassies do have these uniforms. 
There is a cause for friction. 

The total cost of some 400 nationals that would be eligible for them 
is $20,000. We earnestly hope that we can be put on an equality with 
the other elements in the missions so that we can provide these people 
with uniforms, which they make to be part of their compensation. 

Senator Mansrrep. What would the cost of these uniforms and 
caps be? 

Mr. Srremperr. About $20,000 for the year, a relatively minor 
amount. 

Senator Mansrretp. Mr. Streibert, in addition to the $135 million 
estimate requested in this budget for operating expenses, what addi- 
tional funds do you have available for expenditure ? 

Mr. Srremert. We have reimbursements for overseas services per- 
formed for the State Department exchange of persons program. 

Senator MANsFieLp. Anything else ? 


ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Mr. Srremerr. And then we have available funds for the acquisition 
and construction of radio facilities where no new appropriation is 
requested for this fiseal year. A balance is available out of prior year 
appropriations being proposed for use in the construction of a m: jor 
shortwave transmitter plant for a cost of $2,777,000. 

This is designed to increase our power so as to overcome jamming 
to a greater extent. 

It utilizes an existing site and utilizes existing transmitter equip- 
ment. 

Senator MaNsrrevp. Is that all? 

Mr. Srrerpert. We do have access to a sum under the President’s 
fund appropriation for publicity and promotion of the trade-fair 
program and of the program of sending cultural groups abroad, some 
$250,000, or $300,000 a year. 

Senator MANsFIELD. That comes out of the President’s emergency 
fund of $10 million ? 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes. 
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Senator Mansrievp. Now, Mr. Streibert, do you have anything more 
to add to your testimony ? 

Mr. Srreiberr. No, sir; I appreciate the opportunity of appearing 
before the committee, sir. 

Senator MANsrteLp. Will you see to it that all the questions asked 
by the chairman and members of the committee are answered as 
rapidly as possible ? 

Mr. Srremert. Yes; I will. 

There is one thing that bothers me and that is the matter of the 
language proficiency of our people all over the world. I am afraid 
it would not be possible to get that in time to insert it into the record. 

I would like to have permission to advise the committee of that sur- 
vey when it is available. I think it is a good one to make and we 
should have that information. It would be valuable to us. I am 
afraid it is going to take a little time, however. 

Senator MAnsFreLp. Do it as soon as you can. 

Mr. Srreipert. Yes; we will. 

Senator Mansrietp. The meeting is adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 5:48 p. m., Monday, May 14, 1956, the committee 
recessed, to reconvene 2 p. m., Tuesday, May 15, 1952. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1957 


TUESDAY, MAY 15, 1956 


Untrep Strares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2:10 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F'-39, the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson, McClellan, Hayden, Saltonstall, Mc- 
Carthy, Mundt, Smith, Green, and Mansfield. 

Also present: Senators Stennis, Knowland, Thye, Dworshak, and 
Potter. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Bupcer PRESENTATION 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRE- 
TARY FOR ADMINISTRATION; ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY-CONTROLLER; AND EDWARD C. CROUCH, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND BUDGET OFFICER (ACT- 
ING), DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, on behalf of the subcommittee and the other members 
of the full Committee on Appropriations, I am happy to welcome 
you here as the leader of the Department of State. 

I want to assure you that although there may be considerable dis- 
agreement between us on various details and items involved in the 
appropriation for the Department, we recognize and accept the fact 
that the Department is the instrument of our foreign policy. 

That policy has, and must have, only one goal. That goal must be 
the assurance of peace in the world. 

You know and I know that it is much easier to talk about peace than 
it is to achieve it. I sometimes think that those of us at home who are 
immersed in our own day-to-day problems too easily forget that all 
over the world are American citizens in every country working daily 
at hard and unglamorous tasks, all of them making an effort to achieve 
that ultimate goal. 
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There is no quarrel between the parties as to that goal, even though 
one or the other of us may strongly believe that there are different 
ways In which we may achieve it; and one may want to go down the 
road one way and one the other, but we usually meet at the other end 
of the lane. That kind of disagreement cannot, I believe, be described 
as partisan. In this hearing, there is no room for partisanship where 
this problem is involved. 

If you are ready to proceed, Mr. Secretary, we will be glad to 
hear you on any matters which you may care to bring to the atten 
tion of the committee. 


LETTER REQUESTING RESTORATION 


This afternoon we will take up the budget estimates of the State 
Department and the amendments requested to the House bill. The 
letter of Deputy Under Secretary Henderson dated April 30 re- 
questing restoration of $6,734,135 of the $9,700,548 House reduction, 
together with supporting documents without objection, will be placed 
in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 30, 1956. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee, State, Justice, Judiciary and Related Agencies, 
Senate Committee on Approprfiations. 

DeEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: It is requested that your committee give considera- 
tion to certain amendments to H. R. 10721, in title I—Department of State Ap- 
propriation Act, 1957. 

There follows a summary of estimates submitted to Congress for this De- 
partment for 1957, the House allowances, the reductions, and the restorations 
which the department is requesting your committee to make: 


~ : es Pe 
Estimates House House Restor 


ions . 
submitted | allowances | reductions | “0S Te: 
quested 


Appropriation title 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State : $92, 210,000 $90,000,000 | $2, 210,000 $2, 210, 000 
Representation allowances Ez a ‘ 1, 000, 009 700, 000 300, 000 300. 000 
Acquisition of buildings abroad ‘ 21, 942,000 | 19, 000, 000 2, 962, 000 0 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service 2, 900, 000 , 000, 000 1, 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
Payment to foreign service retirement and disability 
fund oa 1, 304, 000 , 394, 000 0 0 
Contributions to international organizations ___- ...| 34,159, 285 | 33, 830, 875 328, 410 328, 410 
Missions to international organizations : 1, 257, 000 , 257, 000 0 0 
International contingencies 1,500,000 | 1,500,000 0 
International Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and expenses " 7 506, 000 506, 000 0 0 
Operation and maintenance , 463, 000 , 400, 000 63, 000 63, 000 
American sections, international commissions ne eas 96, 000 296, 000 0 0 
International Fisheries Commission 950, 000 542, 862 107, 138 102, 725 
International educational exchanze activities 20,000,000 | 18, 170, 000 , 830, 000 1, 830, 000 
Rama Road 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 0 0 


u 


sala =e é Saint 181, 207, 285 171, 506, 737 9, 700, 548 6, 734, 135 
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All of the items for which restorations are being requested are considered 
essential to carry out the Department’s responsibilities during fiscal year 
1957. Of these items, the highest priority is placed upon restoration of $2,210,000 
for salaries and expenses, $300,000 for representation allowances, $1,900,000 
for emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service, and $1,830,000 for the 
international educational exchange program. 

The funds your committee is being requested to restore for salaries and 
expenses are required: (a) To provide additional staff to permit the Depart- 
ment to discharge its duties in the field of foreign affairs in the midst of the 
existing uneasy world situation; (b) to permit continued progress in the 
personnel improvement program by providing for expanded transfer allowance 
payments to the men and women of the Foreign Service and thus reduce 
out-of-pocket expenditures at the time of transfer; and (c) to provide for 
increased operating expenses. 

Restoration of the $300,000 reduction in the representation allowances appro- 
priation will assist us in accomplishing: (a) The strengthening of friendly 
relations through increased personal contacts between personnel of our missions 
and consular offices and foreign officials and other foreign leaders; (b) broad- 
ening of the base of officers receiving representation to permit junior officers 
to engage effectively in this important function; and (c) meeting the needs of 
increased personnel included in our fiscal year 1957 estimates. 

Restoration of $1,900,000 in the emergencies in the diplomatic and consular 
service appropriation is requested to permit the Department to meet interna- 
tional crises which cannot be anticipated and for which provision has not 
been made otherwise in the budget estimates. On the basis of past experience 
it is estimated that approximately $1 million will be required for salary- and 
expense-type items, and $900,000 for other items, primarily international con- 
ferences. 

Restoration of the $1,830,000 reduction in the international educational ex- 
change activities appropriation will permit the operation of this program at 
a level consistent with the Department’s foreign policy objectives, with particular 
emphasis on Latin America and the Near and Far East. 

There are enclosed statements setting forth each of the amendments desired, 
by page and line of the bill as reported to the House, and justifications in support 
of each. If you or the members of your committee desire any additional infor- 
mation, we shall be pleased to furnish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Loy W. HENDERSON 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
(For the Secretary of State). 


SALABIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(House bill, p. 2) 


(House report, p. 2) 
eS an rE ee re ee 8 ae) Ba 2 ee et A $92, 210, 000 
EIGUae Wil RN0Ce = a eke. aR ne eh esd 90, 000, 000 


House reduction 2, 210, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 2, line 22, insert the following after “287r) ;” “except that members 
and experts serving without compensation in activities of the National Com- 
mission may be paid a per diem in lieu of subsistence at not to exceed the rate 
provided in section 5 of the Administrative Dxpense Act of 1946, as amended ;”. 

(2) Page 2, line 25, strike out: “six’’ and insert: “seven’’. 

(3) Page 4, line 18, strike out: “$90,000,000” and insert: “$92,210,000” the 
estimate, or an increase of $2,210,000. 

(4) Page 5, line 6, strike out : “$3,600” and insert: “$5,000”. 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 2) 


The bill includes the sum of $90 million for this item, which is to provide for 
the necessary salaries and expenses in the conduct of foreign affairs. The item 
“Government in occupied areas” which was previously appropriated for sepa- 
rately has now been consolidated with this item. When all comparative con- 
solidations, transfers and nonrecurring items are taken into account, the amount 
allowed is an increase of $12,503,673 over the base figure of the current fiscal 
year. In approving this increase the committee has taken into consideration 
the precarious situations existing throughout the world today. The additional 
funds are to provide for staff strengthening, personnel improvement, increased 
operating expenses and for the opening of requested new posts. The full amount 
requested for the passport fraud problem in Hong Kong, as well as for the entire 
operations of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs is provided. 

Examination of the justifications disclosed that the sum of $646,609 was 
requested for transfer allowances as compared with the previous all-time high 
figure of $75,890 for the fiscal year 1955. <A request was made for $2,314,273 
for equipment as compared with $381,623 appropriated for this purpose in the 
current fiscal year. An analysis of this equipment request disclosed a proposal 
to purchase “executive wastebaskets” at $27 each. Some of the items contained 
in the request of the Foreign Service Institute such as funds for a course in 
reading, appeared to be inordinate. The committee has recommended a reduc 
tion of $2,210,000 in the total amount requested for salaries and expenses. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House reduced the estimate submitted under this head by $2,210,000. As 
will be noted from the comments made by the House committee, it was appar- 
ently the committee’s intention that the reduction be applied primarily to 
increases requested for transfer allowances and equipment. If such a reduction 
must be made, the Department has decided that it would be preferable to spread 
jit out over a number of items. For instance, in addition to cutting the amounts 
to be expended on transfer allowances and equipment, there must be an elimi- 
nation of 217 positions (121 officer and 96 clerical). It is the Department’s 
considered judgment that the application of the reduction in this manner would 
create fewer operating difficulties than to eliminate practically all of the increases 
requested for the purchase of equipment and a large part of the amount requested 
for transfer allowances. Funds available to the Department for replacement 
of existing equipment and purchase of new equipment have been extremely 
limited for the past several vears. The estimates for 1957 included a total 
of $2.3 million for equipment purchases based on; (1) a planned program for 
replacing obsolete and worn-out equipment, (2) the purchase of equipment 
required for new positions requested in the estimates, and (3) an adequate 
amount for the purchase of equipment required for security purposes. 

Funds requested for increased transfer allowances represent a continuation 
of the program for personnel improvement undertaken by the Department in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Wriston committee. The Depart- 
ment has for a number of years paid an allowance to employees transferring 
from one climatic zone to another. Although provision is made for payment 
of travel expenses incurred by transferring employees and the cost of trans- 
porting their household and personal effects from one location to another, other 
expenses not covered in the regular allowance schedules are necessarily incurred 
by employees being transferred. It is the proposal of the Department that this 
allowance be paid to all transferring employees, the average allowance per 
employee being estimated at $230. 

The following table indicates by purpose the manner in which the Department 
would distribute the reduction made by the House. Restoration of the reduction 
made by the House is respectfully requested. 

In addition to dollar reductions, the House proposed several changes in 
language. Restoration of the language proposed is requested in certain instances. 
These items are covered immediately following the discussion of appropriation 
requirements. 
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Increase House House Restoration 
requested allowance reduction requested 


1. Personnel improvement program: 
(a) Transfer allowances Siete ith $556, 183 $256, 


a Treini 183 $300, 000 $300, 000 
(6) Training 








weseseneensewne- 1, 645, 889 10, 000 10, 000 
(c) Personnel administration 194, 570 35, 765 35, 765 
NS os thd ss oe oe 2, 442, 407 2. 096, 642 345, 765 345, 765 
2. Staff strengthening: 
(a) Domestic__- pink alles iaaeiie pion eas teammate’ 2,111, 061 1, 628, 946 482,115 482,115 
(6) Foreign Servios.................-... | 4, 417, 007 3, 684, 045 732, 962 732, 962 
Subtotal Bettis 6, 528, 068 5, 312, 991 1, 215, 077 1, 215, 077 
3. Operating expenses 
A a eh 1, 402, 519 1, 356, 303 46, 216 46, 216 
(b) Foreign Service - at 3, 646, 906 3, 043, 964 602, 942 602, 942 
a a i ree | 5, 049, 425 4, 400, 267 649, 158 649, 158 
4. New Posts (all expenses) ............-------- 673, 773 673, 773 
. I sch ad eS ag ..-| 14, 693, 673 12, 483, 673 2. 210, 000 2, 210, 000 
8. Nonrecurring items_.._......_- Gwe aot 1, 160,012 —1, 160, 012 
Pncwonns requested ... -...- occ okscn cae | 13, 533, 641 11, 323, 661 | 2, 210, 000 2, 210, 006 


There follows a brief discussion of the effect of the 


el | reduction by purpose 
classification : 


1. Personnel improvement program 


The importance of the personnel improvement program has been recognized 
by the Congress by (1) approving legislation amending the Foreign Service Act 
to make possible carrying out its objectives and (2) by appropriating sufficient 
funds to permit implementation of most of the recommendations of the Secre- 
tary’s Public Committee on Personnel. Funds requested for fiscal year 1957 
would permit continued progress in the personnel improvement program by 
providing for further expansion of the training program, the strengthening 
of personnel administration, and the expansion of transfer allowance programs 
for Foreign Service personnel. The House action will require the elimination 
of 8 positions (3 officer and 5 clerical). 

In its report, the House Appropriations Committee stated, “Some of the items 
contained in the request of the Foreign Service Institute, such as funds for a 
course in reading, appeared to be inordinate.” The reading courses now being 
given by the Foreign Service Institute are designed to improve one’s rate of 
reading so that less time will be spent by our officers in perusing background 
materials used in connection with their work. These courses have been taken 
by a number of officers and without exception they have reported considerable 
improvement in their ability to read and comprehend more rapidly. The cost 
of the additional reading course would not exceed $10,000, and it is believed 
that this amount would pay dividends in improved officer efficiency. 

An increase of $556,183 was requested for payment of transfer allowances to 
a greater number of employees than has been possible in the past. As is indi- 
cated in the House report, the payments for this purpose have been small. In 
prior years, however, transfer allowance payments have been restricted to trans- 
fers between climatic zones, that is, tropical, frigid, and temperate. An analysis 
of actual costs incurred by Foreign Service personnel transferring between For- 
eign Service posts, including Washington, reveals that each employee incurs 
considerable out-of-pocket expense in connection with each transfer. The in- 
crease requested would permit the Department to reimburse Foreign Service 
employees for approximately 60 percent of their out-of-pocket expenses incurred 
as a result of transfer between posts. The expanded transfer allowance pay- 
ments would be particularly helpful to clerical personnel and junior officers who 
can ill afford large out-of-pocket expenditures. The full amount requested for 
transfer allowances is required, if the Department is to continue to make prog- 
ress in the personnel improvement program. 
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2. Staff strengthening 


The reduction of $1,215,077 applied to staff strengthening would eliminate 98 
positions (49 officer and 49 clerical) in the Department and 111 positions (69 
officer and 42 clerical) in the Foreign Service. All additional personnel re- 
quested for fiscal year 1957 are required if the Department and Foreign Service 
are to represent properly the people of the United States in the field of foreign 
affairs. Additional staff is required— 

(a) to meet the challenge of international communism ; 

(b) to cope with the explosive situation in the Middle East, North Africa, 
and the Far East; 

(c) to strengthen our diplomatic and consular establishments throughout 
Latin America in order to achieve the maximum amount of material and 
social progress in an atmosphere of mutual trust and friendliness ; 

(d) to provide increased assistance to American business through the 
strengthening of our economie and commercial staffs : 

(e) to provide for the collection, screening, and analyzing of intelligence- 
type information regarding foreign developments obtained from every avail- 
able source ; and 

(f) to provide for constantly expanding consular activities, including 
passport and visa services to the ever-increasing number of American and 
foreign travelers. 

8. Operating expenses 

Restoration of the reduction made in the estimate submitted for this purpose is 
requested. The expanding activities of the Foreign Service, the rising costs 
in foreign countries, and the need for replacing outmoded and obsolete equip- 
ment will require the expenditure of the full increase of $5,049,425 requested 
for operating expenses. During recent years the Department has been unable, 
because of lack of funds, to carry out a businesslike equipment replacement 
program. Asa result, our personnel are presently using furniture, typewriters, 
office machines, reproduction, and automotive equipment much of which is com- 
pletely worn out and requires constant costly repairs. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Per diem for members of UNESCO National Commission 

Sections 3 and 5 of the act of July 30, 1946 (22 U.S. C. 2870, 2879) authorize 
the payment to members of the National Commission and experts of their trans- 
portation expenses and $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other expenses. 
When the general increase in per diem expenses was authorized by Congress on 
July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189), section 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 was amended by increasing the per diem paid to persons serving without 
compensation, from $10 to $15. 

While the Department considered that it was the intention of Congress by 
this law to increase the per diem rates of all persons serving without Compensa- 
tion, the Comptroller General has ruled that in the absence of specifie authoriza- 
tion the Department is limited to paying $10 per diem. 

It is requested that this amendment be inserted so that the $15 rate can be 
given to all persons serving without compensation. 


- 


Authorization for purchase of seven additional automobiles 


The Department operates a small motor pool to provide on-the-spot passenger 
transportation service for its Washington staff in the conduct of foreign affairs 
with the representatives of other governments whose representatives are located 
here. It is estimated that 1957 passenger transportation requirements will 
exceed 60,000 requests for passenger-car service. To meet this need, our 1957 
budget requested funds and authorization to increase our present fleet (9 owned, 
2 rentals) by 4 additional passenger-carrying vehicles and the replacement of 
3 vehicles, all of which were overage and exceeded mileage replacement stand- 
ards. H. R. 10271 allows the acquisition of 3 new passenger-carrying vehicles 
and the replacement of 3 vehicles. 

The desperate transportation situation confronting the Department during 
the next several years prompts our request for restoration of the authorization 
to purchase one additional passenger-carrying vehicle so the Department will be 
able to perform its functions efficiently, effectively, and promptly. 

Our housing situation, as this committee is aware, is deplorable for the vital 
operations of a major executive agency. Presently, the Department is housed in 
29 separate buildings, and under plans for new building construction will very 
soon suffer further dislocation of staff. With the demolition of temporary 
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e 


buildings in the New State perimeter, 702 persons will be dispersed early this 
summer, and another 720 persons will have to be moved away from close asso- 
ciation with the headquarters site within a year from the time construction is 
undertaken. 

Taxicab service is generally inadequate because of not being available when 
actually needed. Moreover, the Department’s operations are scattered in many 
buildings which do not attract taxicab service because of their isolated location. 
To provide for essential service, the Department urgently needs all the motor 
vehicles requested and asks this committee to restore the one additional passen- 
ger-carrying vehicle denied by H. R. 10721, 

Limitation of $3,600 on purchase of chief of mission automobiles 

The cost of a new heavy limousine suitable to meet minimum security require- 
ments and representative of the dignity of the United States for the use of the 
Chief of major diplomatic missions is approximately $5,000. A limitation of 
$3,600 will force the Department to continue the impractical and uneconomical 
practice of buying secondhand cars to be shipped abroad for this purpose. 

The secondhand cars which have been purchased during the past 18 months 
have already been operated approximately 15,000 miles or, roughly, 25 percent 
of the economical life expectancy of the vehicle. 

The average cost of boxing and transportation of these vehicles is $560; 
therefore, the landed cost of a new vehicle is $5,560. Secondhand cars being 
bought on an “as is” basis entail an average expenditure of $300 per unit for 
tires, repairs, etc., making the landed cost of a used car $4,460. 

The new cars will last for 4 years while the secondhand cars will last for 
only 3 years. Consequently, in a 12-year period the United States would spend 
$16,680 if 38 new cars were purchased, or $17,840 to buy 4 used cars during a 
12-year period. Obviously, it is less expensive in the long run to buy new vehicles 
at $5,000 rather than to acquire second-hand ones at $3,600. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
(House bill, p. 5) 


(House report, p. 2) 


ae er ae ier en oe ee, i pens _ $1, 000, 000 
ic i ns SA acs cc se ea rte edna esha eas 700, 000 


Estimate _____- 
liouse allowance 


Hlouse reduction roads Green Beebe Re ee rn 300, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 5, line 22, strike out “$700,000” and insert “$1,000,000”, the estimate, or 
an increase of $300,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (PP. 2 AND 3) 

There is included in the bill $700,000 for this item, which is a reduction of 
$300,000 in the amount of the budget estimate. The purpose of this appropria- 
tion is to reimburse officers of the Foreign Service for expenses incurred at 
their posts of duty for such items as entertainment offered on American holidays 
or on occasions of visits by prominent citizens or American vessels or aircraft; 
entertainment necessary in the conduct of official duties; and the purchase of 
flowers, wreaths, and similar tokens for presentation in accordance with local 
custom on appropriate occasions. Allowances for official representation are 
designed to remove the requirement of personal wealth as a prerequisite to 
appointment in the Foreign Service. 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House committee report states that allowances for official representation 
are designed to remove the requirement of personal wealth as a prerequisite 
to appointment in the Foreign Service. This is true, and it is also true that 
adequate representation allowances would help greatly to reimburse officers for 
the very considerable out-of-pocket expenses. 

In addition, one of the principal responsibilities of the Foreign Service is 
appropriate and adequate representation and the promotion of American interests 
with maximum effectiveness. This we have found to be inadequately done, 


Many asso- 


more particularly by our junior officers, because of lack of funds. 
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ciations with foreign officials established in the early years of an officer’s career 
have effective results on future leaders of foreign countries. Effective personal 
contact is essential. 

The Department has requested a substantial increase in the fiscal year 1957 
estimates, which will provide additional posts and additional personnel. Part of 
the $1 million request is to make it possible to meet the representational needs 
of these increased operations. 

It should not be overlooked that one of our prime objectives is the strengthening 
of friendly relations through increased personal contact between personnel of 
our missions and consular offices and foreign officials and other foreign leaders. 
To accomplish this objective it is the sincere feeling of the Department that 
the total amount requested is modest. 

EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


(Hlouse bill, p. 6) 


» 


(Ilouse rept., p. 3) 
Estimate _____— i ckoaeiaess Sie __. $2, 900, 000 
House allowance ; ; a a kes ; _. 1,000, 000 


Hlouse reduction baseo : : j 1, 900, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 6, line 18, strike out “$1,000,000” and insert “$2,900,000”, the estimate, o1 
a increase of $1,900,000. 


EXTRACT FKOM HOUSE REPORT (P. 5) 


“The sum of $1,000,000, which is a reduction of $1,900,000 in the amount of 
the budget estimate but which is the same amount as appropriated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, is included in the bill for this item. The purpose of this appro- 
priation is to provide for relief and repatriation loans to United States citizens 
abroad and for other unforeseen emergencies arising in the Diplomatie and Con- 
sular Service. Repayments of loans are deposited in miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury. The request for $1,900,000 to provide a reserve for transfer to 
other appropriations of the Department is denied.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


Restoration of the $1,900,000 House reduction is required to permit the Depart- 
ment to meet international crises which cannot be anticipated and for which 
provision has not been made otherwise in the budget estimates. Hxamples are: 
(a) During fiscal year 1955 hostilities ceased in Indochina and it was necessary 
to open new diplomatic missions in Laos and Cambodia; and (b) During fiscal 
year 1956 the “summit” meetings were held in Geneva which resulted in Foreign 
Ministers’ meetings and followup sessions, and disarmament discussions are 
currently being held in London. 

It is estimated that approximately $1 million will be required for salary and 
expense type items and $900,000 primarily for unanticipated international confet 
ences. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(House bill, p. 7) 


ae ‘ ann a 


(House rept., pp. 3 and 4) 
Estimate ___- eo ; 4, 159, 285 


e 


House allowance 33, 830, 875 


House reduction 328, 410 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) VPage 7, line 6, strike out “$33,830,875” and insert “$34,159,285,” the esti- 
nate, or an increase of $328,410. 
(2) Page 7, line 6, following “$34,159,285,” insert “of which $28,410 shall be 


for contribution to the Inter-American Radio Office for the calendar years 
1951-1955.” 
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EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (PP. 3 AND 4) 


“The bill includes $33,830,875 for this item, a reduction of $328,410 in the 
amount of the budget estimates. The amount allowed is $5,365,180 over the 
amount appropriated for this specific item last year. The contribution to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is included herein for the first time, which 
accounts for $1,150,000 of the increase. The remainder of the increase was 
requested by the President primarily for the United Nations and specialized 
agencies. 

The number of American personnel on the payroll of the various international 
organizations to which we contribute is in most cases entirely inadequate in com- 
parison with the amount which we ‘contribute. For example our contribution 
to UNESCO is 30 percent of the total budget of that organization and the per- 
centage of American employees on the staff is only 9.89 percent. Every effort 
must be made by the Secretary of State to see that additional qualified United 
States citizens are placed on the staffs of these organizations. 

“The following table sets forth the amount allowed for the payment of the 
United States share of the expenses of each of these organizations: 
\. United Nations and specialized agencies: 

1. United Nations 


$16, 108, 389 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultura! 


Organization : : 3, 152, 574 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization 1, 553, 895 
4. World Health Organization Y ; 3, 410, 040 
>». Food and Agriculture Organization és - 1, 994, 863 
6. International Labor Organization = . 1, 638, 861 
7. International Telecommuniecation Union__ 153, 200 
&. World Meteorological Organization__ ead Sacto 59, 660 


oe 3 demets 28, 071, 482 


Subtotal 


B. Inter-American Organizations: 
1. American International Institute for the Protection of 





Childhood ase he te oo 10, 000 
2. Inter-American Indian “Institute = 4, 800 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Se iences 210, 000 
4. Pan American Institute of Geography and History 49, 260 
5. Pan American Railway Congress Association___ . 5, 000 
6. Pan American Sanitary Organization_- ec 2 1, 386, 000 
7. Organization of American States pee Recast ath, 2, 630. 311 
8. Inter-American Radio Office... = 5, 682 
LO | Se ar ee i amine Ee Sete Be = 301, 053 
C. Other international organizations: 

1. Interparliamentary Union 18, 000 
2. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light__- ae 2, 026 
8. Caribbean Commission______--_____-_ ae 134, 973 

4. International Bureau of the Permanent “Court of Ar- 
bitration ble 1, 282 

5. International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial 
Property ; : 1, 767 

6. International Bureau for the Publication of Customs 
Tariffs oe 2, 233 
7. International Bureau of Weights and Measures are 14, 700 

8. International Council of Scientific Unions and Associ- 
ated Unions 2 SO ie eee Sie eek 9, 000 
9. International Hydrographic Bureau shed 9, 997 
10. International Sugar Council____-_-------- os eras 17. 150 
11. International Wheat Counc il eee ee aaa ae ke Or AI5 
12. South Pacific Commimmmon.—...__._._._-._... eee ee 6° 797 
13. North Atlantic Treaty Organization ie Bie bse _ 1, 150, 000 
Subtotal Sn ee aa ee oe Speen 1, 458, 340 
SN is eT Fale EE ee BI a A od ee 33, 830, 8T75”’ 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The House committee allowance of $33,830,875 is a reduction of $328,410 in 
the amount of the budget estimate $34,159,285. House Report No. 2021 indicates 
this reduction is to apply against (1) the Inter-American Radio Office in the 
amount of $28,410 and (2) the North Atlantic Treaty Organization in the amount 
of $300,000. 


Inter-American Radio Office 


The reduction of $28,410 in the amount provided for the Inter-American Radio 
Office will preclude the United States from paying the annual United States 
assessment of $5,682 to the Office for the fiscal vears 1952-56. 

The Inter-American Radio Communications Convention, ratified by the United 
States June 30, 1938, set the United States annual assessment at 25 units out 
of a total of 98 units, or 25.51 percent. On the basis of assessment budgets 


27.28 and the United States share, at 25 units, to $5,682. 

No funds were requested of the Congress nor payments made to the Office 
for fiscal years 1952-56 because in fiscal year 1952 the United States undertook 
negotiations to place the financing of the program on a different basis and to 
eliminate the Office in its present form. The United States withheld its financial 
support of the Office pending the completion of these negotiations although it 
continued to avail itself of the benetits of its membership. However, the negotia- 
tions with other countries have not yet been completed and are still continuing. 
Meanwhile, the Office has only managed to continue to perform its functions 
through the contributions of other governments and utilization of certain 
accumulated surpluses. The latter have now been used up. Cuba, the host 
Government, is required under the Convention to advance funds to the Office, 
subject to repayment by the other member governments within 4 months 

The Inter-American Radio Office is the central clearing office for exchange 
if notifications between the governments in the North American region of 
‘requencies they assign to radio stations. Its continued operation is therefore 
vital to the United States broadcasting industry. The Federal Communications 
Commission and the Department of State believe it essential for this service to be 
carried on by an intergovernmental agency. 

The system of exchange of notifications which is centered in the Inter- 
American Radio Office is the only satisfactory means of establishing priority for 
new broadcasting stations, and for resolving cases of potential interference 
between the stations in the countries in the North American region before inter- 
ference actually develops. While such conflicts are primarily bilateral in nature, 
subsidiary multilateral aspects are often involved, and the satisfactory conduct 
of business with other North American countries depends frequently on the 
current information being available to all of these countries with respect to 
the status of bilateral conflicts. 

Successful accomplishment of the exchange must include means for: 

(1) Unequivocally establishing the chronological priority of each assign- 
ment. 

(2) Promptly distributing accurate information regarding new and 
changed assignments in each country to other countries in the region. 

(3) Distributing supplemental information with respect to these assign- 
ments to each country of the region. 

(4) Transmitting comments of each country with respect to this informa- 
tion, and the often voluminous correspondence resulting in the negotiation of 
objections raised in these comments. 

(5) Notifying the several countries of conflicts involved between the 
assignments in any two countries, and of the progress in the resolution, and 
the terms of the settlement of these conflicts. 

(6) Translating, where necessary, the many documents involved in these 
transactions. 

(7) Correcting inconsistencies and inaccuracies in transmitted data. 

(S) Maintaining and distributing periodically master lists of broadcast- 
ing stations in the North American countries. 

The functions enumerated above could hardly be performed satisfactorily on 
a bilateral basis between the various North American countries. In such a bi- 
lateral system there would be only duplication of effort, confusion, incon- 
sistencies, and recurring controversies. Moreover, from the standpoint of econ- 
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omy, it is believed that unsatisfactory bilateral exchanges might well be as 
expensive to the United States as any contribution it might be called upon to 
make for the support of a central clearing office. 

The United States has about 3,000 radio stations, compared to a total of about 
800 for all the other countries of the North American region. There are only 
107 channels which can be used by all these stations. During fiscal years 
1952-56 the United States sent an average of more than 700 notifications to the 
Inter-American Radio Office a year. As a result of the effective work done by 
the Office during that time, all assignments of broadcasting channels made to 
United States radio stations on a priority basis were maintained. In a number 
of cases this meant that those frequencies were denied to stations of other 
countries with lower priorities. 

The failure of the United States to pay its assessments to the Inter-American 
Radio Office for the fiscal years 1952-56, after availing itself of the benefits of 
membership for that period, would not only adversely affect United States rela- 
tions with Cuba, should that country invoke article 8 of the convention and bill 
the United States for its proportionate share of funds which it may be called upon 
to advance to the Office, but would also be interpreted by other countries as a 
lack of confidence in the Office by the United States at a period when difficult 
negotiations with those other countries to accomplish a reorganization sponsored 
by the United States are in progress. 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

The reduction of $800,000 in the amount provided for the North Atlantie 
Treaty Organization (NATO) would preclude United States participation in the 
proposed special information and cultural projects. These projects would con- 
stitute a valuable means of developing greater cooperation in nonmilitary 
activities pursuant to article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The importance of NATO nonmilitary activities at this time was stressed 
by Secretary Dulles in his speech on April 23, when he said: “The time has 
come to advance NATO from its initial phase into the totality of its meaning.” 
An effective NATO information and cultural relations program would contribute 
greatly to this goal. Its absence would limit the ability to develop greater unity 
of the West, the essentiality of which the Secretary emphasized. 

Unless the United States Government is able to take the leadership by 
offering tangible resources for the execution of such a program, the other 
member countries will undoubtedly be reluctant to make funds available. The 
Special Information and Cultural projects program is proposed on a 50 percent 
matching basis so that the effort would be one in which other member countries 
would participate. At the initiative of other NATO member governments, a 
conference of information officers from all NATO countries is scheduled for 
July of this year, with the objective of developing an invigorated NATO 
information and cultural relations program. The special information budget 
requested would greatly facilitate and accelerate efforts along these lines. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MExICco— 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
(House bill p. 9) 


(House report p. 5) 


Estimate —__~_- $1, 463, 000 
House allowance 1, 400, 000 


House reduction 63, 000 


AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) Page 9, line 16, following “irrigation, boundary”, strike out ‘‘fence or”. 
(2) Page 10, line 9, strike out “$1,400,000” and insert ‘$1,463,000’, the esti- 
mate, or an increase of $63,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 5) 


“There is included in the bill the total amount of $1,906,000 for this Commis- 
sion. Of this amount $506,000 is for the item ‘Salaries and expenses’ which 
finances the regular boundary activities consisting of general administration, 


72241—56——26 
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general engineering, and project investigations. The remainder, $1,400,000 is 
for the item entitled ‘Operation and maintenance’ which finances all costs of 
operating and maintaining the American Dam and Canal, El Paso-Rio Grande 
rectification and canalization projects, completed portions of the Lower Rio 
Grande flood-control and bank-protection projects, Falcon Dam and powerplant, 
stream gaging stations on the international rivers and tributaries, and the 
Douglas-Agua Prieta and Nogales sanitation plants. The amount allowed for 
operation and maintenance is $161,000 over the amount appropriated for opera- 
tion and maintenance in the current fiscal year. This increase is provided for 
additional maintenance work and for continuation of the replacement program 
for heavy duty maintenance equipment.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


(1) Under the provisions of the act of August 19, 1935 (49 Stat. 660) and 
subsequent State Department acts, the United States Section of the Commission 
is charged with the responsibility for fence construction along the western land 
boundary line between the United States and Mexico from El Paso, Tex., west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean and for maintenance of the fencing constructed by the 
section. However, no funds have been available for either fence construction or 
maintenance since the end of fiscal year 1951. 

The construction and maintenance of fencing located along the boundary, but 
wholly within the United States, is not a joint project with Mexico but a domestic 
project of the United States. With respect to the interest of the United States 
Section of the Commission, the fencing serves only to mark the location of he 
boundary beween monuments which purpose could, where necessary, be accom- 
plished by more economical means. Accordingly, boundary fencing, as such, is 
not of concern to the Section but is of concern to other domestic agencies of the 
Government who have the responsibility of guarding the boundary. It is the 
view of the United States Section that responsibility for fence maintenance and 
construction should be transferred to an agency which is directly concerned with 
the purpose for which the fence was built. 

It is, therefore, requested that the words “fence or” be deleted from the gen- 
eral language of this Commission. 

(2) The only place where the $63,000 House reduction can be applied with 
comparative safety is the revetment-placement program on the El Paso projects. 
This is possible because at present a large flood from Elephant Butte seems 
remote because of the large storage capacity in the reservoir. This is not a 
continuing condition, however, and in order to afford a long-range protection, 
the revetment should be continued as scheduled. 

The revetment placement consists of lining the river channel banks in certain 
reaches with rock in order to maintain the rectified alinement as originally con- 
structed and planned; otherwise, the channel tends to meander to threaten the 
levees. To guard against such development, 235 miles of river banks require 
revetting. 

As of the end of fiscal vear 1956, approximately 192 miles will have been com- 
pleted, thus leaving 48 miles which was scheduled for revetment over a 6-year 
period beginning in 1957. The $56,300 available after applying the House reduc- 
tion will permit the placing of only 2.3 miles in 1957, necessitating continued 
deferment of the program with the attendant threat to the levees and materially 
increasing the cost of maintaining the river in its channels. 

The following table shows by project the amount of the budget estimate, the 
House allowance, the House reduction, and the restoration requested : 


Project 1957 esti- | House | House | Restoration 
mate allowance | reduction | requested 
1. El Paso projects, Texas and New Mexico $629, 600 $566, 600 $63, 000 | $63, 000 
2. Lower Rio Grande flood-control project. Texas 412, 700 Ri ca 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant, Texas 212, 000 212, 000 
4. International gaging stations, Texas, New Mexico, 
and Arizona | 205, 000 205, 000 
5. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project, Arizona 1, 500 1, 500 
6. Nogales sanitation project, Arizona 2, 200 2, 20) 


Total ote Serkan iene aide _..| 1, 468, 000 1, 490, 000 63, 000 63, 000 


nn 
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INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 
(House bill, p. 12) 


(House report, p. 6) 
Hstimate -__- scales a ken F ec : ae cas $650, OOO 


House allowance____-~~~- Sa eh ee ; -—u- ae, be 
House reduction_-- : ; ; . 107,188 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 12, line 17, strike out “$542,862” and insert “$645,587", an increase of 
$102,725. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 6) 


“There is included in the bill the sum of $542,862 for payment of the United 
States share of the expenses of 6 international fisheries Commissions and the cost 
of travel of United States fishery commissioners and their advisers. 

“The following table sets forth the various commissions and the amount 
allowed for each: 


International Pacific Hi Uibut Commission a ae = ; $97, 170 
international Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission : 4 173, 550 
Inter-American Tropic: ul Tuna Commission_ ; a 250, 000 
International Commission for the Northwest. Atl: intic Fisheries 3, 
International Whaling Commission sae ae 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission 


Expenses of the United States Commissioners _- 


GE SOUUINO OTE ni i im sa patio 


‘The total amount allowed is $107,138 below the sum requested by the Bureau 
‘the Budget.” 
JUSTIFICATION 


The House action includes a reduction of $102,725 below the Department’s 
estimate which will make necessary the continued operation of the Inter-Ameri- 
ean Tropical Tuna Commission at a lower level than was established by the 
international convention. This program was developed as the best and most 
efficient Means to carry out an adequate tuna research and conservation project, 
The program, as originally planned, called for a complete research operation 
both on shore and at sea. However, since the inception of the Commission, 
research, especially at sea, has been neglected because of the lack of funds and, 
under the House version next year’s program will also suffer. The postponing 
of provision of the funds required to operate the program at the convention level 
has postponed the day that United States fishermen can reap the maximum bene- 
fits from the tuna supplies. The potential economic return from this industry 
far Surpasses the small cost involved. Restoration of this reduction of $102,725 
is urged in order to provide a full and complete program. 

The balance of the House reduction, $4,413, was volunteered by the Depart- 
ment following approval by the International North Pacific Fisheries Commis- 
sion of their annual budget at a lower figure. 

The following table shows for each of the commissions the amount of the 
budget estimate, the House allowance, the House reductions and the amount 
requested restored : 


j 
. 1957 esti- House al- House re- | Restoration 
Commission : yin. a 
, . mate | lowance duction requested 


International Pacific Halibut Commission $97, 170 $97, 170 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 173, 550 | 173, 550 

3. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 352, 725 250, 000 
. International Commission for the Northwest Atlan- 
tic Fisheries ‘ onadol 3, 885 3, 885 
International Wh: ling Commission .| $20) 420) 
International North Pacific Fisheries Commission | 17, 250 12, 837 
Expenses of the United States Commissioners 5, 000 5, 000 


Total requirements : ‘ 650, 000 542, 862 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 





(House bill p. 12) 


(House report p. 6) 


UN cnn EE aR ae ON RN a RE an aed oe bs $20, 000, 000 
House allowance 18, 170, 000 


House reduction seeks 1, 8830, 000 


AMENDMENT REQUESTED 


Page 15, line 20, strike out “$18,170,000” and insert “$20,000,000”, the estimate, 
or an increase of $1,830,000. 


EXTRACT FROM HOUSE REPORT (P. 6) 


“The bill includes the sum of $18,170,000 for these activities, the same amount 
as was appropriated for the current fiscal year. Of the total ameunt allowed, not 
less than $7 million shall be used to purchase foreign credits owed to or owned 
by the Treasury of the United States. In view of the fact that the hearings dis 
close that during fiscal year 1955, there were no less than eight instances where 
grantees under this program were returned home as mental cases, the committee 
suggests that the Department scrutinize more carefully the method of selecting 
these grantees.” 


JUSTIFICATION 


The House allowance of $18,170,000, which is a reduction of $1,830,000 from 
the budget estimate of $20 million submitted to the Congress, will eliminate 
needed increases in educational exchange activities planned for the Far East, 
Near East and Latin America. This reduction will disrupt the carefully balanced 
and interrelated projects planned for each country. Since the program in the 
Near East and Africa is primarily dependent upon collars rather than the use of 
foreign currencies, the basic program level will be seriously affected. The re- 
duction of $1,830,000 represents nearly a 15 percent reduction in the dollar pro- 
grams. Therefore, the plans to establish significant exchanges with the three 
newly independent countries of that area will have to be abandoned. 

The planned increases were considered a bare minimum when the budget esti- 
mate was drawn up. The further shift in Communist tactics since that time has 
produced an even greater need for intensifying our educational exchange efforts 
in these areas. 

The educational exchange program is one of the most valuable means we have 
to offset the stepped-up peace offensive of the Soviet Union. Because this is a 
two-way program, which is meeting the practical needs of these countries as well 
as our own, and a program in which their nationals participate on a basis of 
equality with our own citizens on projects of mutual concern, educational ex- 
change activities demonstrate our genuine interest in these areas—our desire 
to learn as well as to teach. Such activities can go a long way in counteracting 
the feeling prevalent in many of these countries that our only interest in them 
is as military allies. 

The effect of the House reduction on the level of program may be seen in the 
following table, which shows the amount of the budget estimate, the House al- 
lowance, the House reduction and the amount requested to be restored: 


1957 House House Restoration 
estimate | allowance | reduction | requested 

1. American Republics ana $2, 405, 601 | $1, 735, 970 $669, 631 $669, 631 

2. Europe 5 hbo ated &, 675, 763 8, 448, 689 | 227, 074 227, O74 

3. Far East on Lat eae 3, 888,268 | 3,543, 421 | 344, 847 344, 847 

4, Near East, South Asia, and Africa- et tee oct 3, 853, O78 3, 264, 630 | 588, 448 | 588, 448 
5. Administrative expenses__..........-...-- 1, 177, 290 1, 177, 290 

a Sehaate 20, 000, 000 | 18, 170, 000 1, 830, 000 1, 830, 000 
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Following an estimate of the world situation today and of the factors noted 
ihove, it was the recommendation of the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange that $31 million be provided for an adequate educational 
exchange program for fiscal year 1957. It was their opinion that this amount 
was essential to meet the needs of the various country situations and to bring 
about a more appropriate balance among United States Government programs 
overseas, especially among cultural, technical, and information activities. 

The Department urges that favorable consideration be given its request for 
restoration to the full amount of $20 million as originally requested. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(House bill, p. 16) 
AMENDMENTS REQUESTED 


(1) VPage 16, line 18, following section 110, insert a new section 111 as follows: 

“Sec. 111. Not to exceed $1,900,000 nay be transferred from the appropriation 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service’, to any appropriation made 
to the Secretary of State during the current fiscal year, and accounting for funds 
so transferred shall be made under the provisions of the receiving appropriation.” 

The request for restoration of the $1,900,000 in the appropriation “Emergencies 
in the diplomatic and consular service,” would necessitate restoring of the above 
provision in order to permit the transfer of funds to other appropriations to 
meet the situations for which the funds are requested. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator JouNnson, We are very happy to have you, Mr. Secretary. 
We are glad vou are home long enough to visit with us. You may 
proceed in your own way. 

Secretary Duties. Mr. Chairman, before I make my statement I 


would like, on behalf of myself and my associates, to express the very 
deep regret which we all feel at the loss of Senator Kilgore who was 
for the last 2 years the chairman of this subcommittee. He was one 
whose counsel and advice and judgment we very greatly valued, 
and he was respected and admired by all of us in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Chairman, the pattern of international relations is being rapid- 
ly and drasticallyv transformed. Not many years ago, a few West- 
ern European countries exerted a dominant influence throughout 
the world, and only a few of our foreign missions had major re- 
sponsibilities. Now, the number of sovereign countries is rapid- 
ly increasing. Since the end of World War II, 18 new nations have 
come into being and several other peoples are at the threshold of 
independence. Furthermore, all countries, large or small, which 
are not in the grip of international communism have become im- 
portant in their own right. They are truly independent, and co- 
ordination of free world policies depends, not on dictation, but on a 

vast network of negotiation and voluntary adjustment. Also, the 
struggle with inter national communism is more and more being in- 
tensified in terms of nonmilitary activities which are comprehended 
within the scope of diplomacy. The United States, too, has ever 
increasing responsibilities as materially the strongest of the free 
nations. 


ASSOCIATED NATIONS UNDER SECURITY PACTS 


The United States is now associated with 44 other nations under 
security pacts. 
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Senator McCarruy. Would you speak louder? I am having dif 
ficulty in hearing you. 

Senator Jounson. May we have order in the committee room, 
please. 

Secretary Duties. Most of these are based on a finding that attack 
on the treaty area would endanger the peace and safety of the United 
States. But that peace and safety are not assured merely by treaty 
words. It is necessary to give these treaties continuing vitality by 
developing a genuine partnership relationship based upon sympathetic 
understanding by each of the problems of the other. This is a new 
and major task of our diplomacy. Not one of these treaties existed 
10 years ago, and 4 of them, relating to 11 Asian countries, were 
made within the last 2 years. 

If the Department of State and the Foreign Service of the United 
States do not themselves develop in ways which correspond to these 
worldwide developments, then the foreign policies of the United 
States will fail and the foreign policies of our enemies will prevail. 
That is why the State Department has asked this year, as it did last 
vear, for an increased appropriation. 


FOREIGN POSTS VISITED 


Since being Secretary of State, I have been to 39 foreign posts. 
Most of these have never before been visited by any Secretary of State, 
and indeed until recently there has been no particular reason why 
those countries should have been visited by a United States Secretary 
of State, except as a matter of tourism. But now all these countries 
ure important and they hold the key to positions of vital importance 
to peace and security, including that of the United States. They 
are entitled to be dealt with as equals. Yet 15 of these nations I 
have visited to confer with the heads of the government were not 
even in existence as sovereign states 11 years ago. 

If, at any 1 of the 78 places where we maintain foreign missions, 
there were a collapse, that could set up a chain reaction which could 
gravely jeopardize the goal of our foreign policy which, as I have 
expressed it in brief terms, is to enable our people to enjoy in peace 
the blessings of liberty. 


TRIBUTE TO STATE AND FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL 


I want, in this connection, to pay tribute to the personnel of the 
Department of State and our Foreign Service. They are a dedicated 
body of men and women who are rendering a splendid service to our 
Nation. They are fully aware of the responsibility that they carry 
and they are carrying it well. There is a patience, a determination 
and a skill of which we can all be proud. 

The fruits of diplomacy often require much care and ripen slowly. 
It took 8 years and almost 400 four-power meetings before the Aus- 
trian treaty finally came into being last year. When it did come, Aus- 
tria was liberated and the withdrawal of Soviet troops marked the 
first backward step taken by the Red Army, in Europe, since the 


end of World War IT. 
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IRANIAN OIL CONTROVERSY 


It took a year of patient and delicate negotiation to settle the Iran- 
ian oil controversy, with the United States assisting Lran and the 
United Kingdom. That started the vital oil flowing again toward 
the free world and saved Iran from the imminent grip of communism. 


TRIESTE SETTLEMENT 


It took a year of intensive, new-type negotiation to bring about a 
Trieste settlement, ending a dangerous dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia that had persisted for many years. 


CONTRIBUTION ON BEHALF OF DIEN BIEN PHU 


Only a remarkable contribution by our foreign missions over the 
past 2 years helped to prevent the French military defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu in 1954 from involving the loss of all Indochina to mili- 
tant communism. 

I could multiply these illustrations of major results which were 
a ‘thieved by the patience, dedication, and skill of our Foreign Service, 

backed by the same qualities found in our personnel here in Wash- 
ington in the Department of State. 

Senator McCarruy. Mr. Chairman, could I interrupt ? 

Senator Jonnson. Does the Secretary care to finish his statement 
before having questions ? 

Secretary Duties. | would like to complete my statement, if you 
please, and then I can answer questions. 

Senator JouNnson. Proceed, Mr. Secre tary. 

Secretary Dunes. I have, as I say, been in close personal touch with 
much of this and know whereof I speak. But I have to add that I am 
shocked at the number whose health has been undermined by working 
too hard and too often under very difficult physical conditions. It is 
almost normal that our people, both in the State Department and 
abroad, work 12 or more hours a day, often without respite on Satur- 
days or Sundays. 

I have been associated in my life with a good many business enter- 
prices, but I have never known one where there was the sustained in- 
tensity of work which I have found in the Department of State and 
in the Foreign Service. But we are operating without an adequate 
margin of safety. 


NEED FOR QUALIFIED PERSONNEL 


There is imperative need for more qualified personnel and for more 
facilities for them. 

In the past we have not had enough people to bring our Foreign 
Service officers back home as often as should be, so that they can be 
refreshed in their home environment and keep in more intimate touch 
with our policies. 

We feel so cramped with respect to funds for cable and code charges 
that we sometimes have to make close and perhaps now and then even 
wrong decisions on whether or not the importance of a prospective 
message justifies the cost of sending it. 
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There is need to bring our heads of mission together more frequently 
on a regional basis, so that missions in neighboring countries will 
understand problems which often make neighbors antagonistic. 


WORKING AND LIVING CONDITIONS ABROAD 


In many places the working and living conditions of our personnel 
abroad are subnormal, both in terms of what should be the dignity of a 
United States Embassy and Chancellery, and also in terms of the 
health and efficiency of the workers. 

Africa is an opening area where today we have few adequate build- 
ings whatsoever, or persons trained in the languages and cultures of 
that continent. 

We need to be able to organize quickly for unexpected international 
gatherings and to be able to provide more adequately for the high 
officials from other countries who increasingly come to our lands and 
whose impressions may decisively influence future relations. 


VISITS OF FOREIGN DIGNITARIES 


It should be noted that with modern means of rapid transportation. 
personal diplomacy has more and more become the order of the day and 
events unfold rapidly. The United States has had within the last 3 
vears visits from the heads of government or foreign ministers of 
over 40 states. It is interesting to note that Bulganin and Khrushchev. 
during the past year, spent about one-quarter ‘of their time on visits 
of negotiation or propaganda to foreign countries. 

This practice of personal diplomacy, so-called, does not replace the 
more conventional forms of diplomacy, or make our Ambassadors and 
their staffs less important. On the contrary, it merely intensifies the 
whole process. 

NEED FOR FUNDS 


These are the considerations, Mr. Chairman, which led me to ask 
for the opportunity to appear personally before this subcommittee. I 
want to go on record in the most positive way possible as regards the 
need of funds which we have requested. 

It can perhaps be said that some small part of the money that we 
have had, has been spent inefficiently. That is so in every enterprise 
I know of. It is never possible to get a theoretically perfect result. 
There are human inadequacies within the State Department and the 
Foreign Service, as there are everywhere. But I can assure you that 
there is nowhere any mood of extravagance or wastefulness. The spirit 
is one of austerity. We are const: intly striving, and I believe success- 
fully striving, for the efficient expenditure of each dollar that Congress 
gives us. 

HOUSE CUTS 


The House of Representatives recognized on the whole the validity 
of the case for the Department’s budget. They have, however, made 
certain cuts to which I would direct “myself because I do not believe 
that they can be imposed without serious detriment to the best interests 
of the United States. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 


For this, in our budget for fiscal year 1957, we requested $92.2 
million in this appropriation. The House of Representatives allowed 
$90 million, a reduction of $2.2 million from the amount we requested. 
I am convinced that the full amount requested for fiscal year 1957 is 
required if the Department is to discharge properly its duties in the 
field of foreign affairs. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


For this, we asked for $1 million, and the House appropriated only 
$700,000. I am greatly concerned over this $300,000—30 percent— 
reduction. One of our prime objectives is to strengthen friendly rela- 
tions through increased personal contact between the personnel of our 
missions and consular offices and foreign officials and other foreign 
leaders. Never have informal, personal relationships counted as much 
as they do today. We have never had suflicient money appropriated 
for representation allowances, with the result that those who can 
aiford to do so, have to use personal funds, and others who should spend 
more on this account do not do so. 

In the case of junior officers, we have been unable to grant more 
than token representation allowances. This situation should be cor- 
rected because many associations with foreign officials established in 
the early years of an officer’s career have effective results on future 
leaders of foreign countries. 

Part of the additional increase requested in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1957 is needed to provide for additional posts and addi- 
tional personnel which have been approved by the House. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


The House of Representatives allowed $19 million in this appro- 
priation, a reduction of $2.9 million from the amount requested. We 
do not appeal the $2.9 million reduction made by the House because, 
I am advised, a recent ruling of the Comptroller General makes it 
possible for the Department to use foreign currency proceeds from the 
sale of properties overseas for purposes s authorized under the foreign 
buildings program. While the full effect of this ruling is impossible 
to assess at this time, the Department is confident that ‘this assistance 
will materially offset the reduction in our 1957 estimates as set forth 
by the House of Representatives. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


We are requesting an increase of $1.9 million in this appropriation 
for fiscal year 1957. This increase was requested to provide the De- 
partment with a contingency fund with which to meet international 
developments which cannot be anticipated and for which we could 
not otherwise provide in our budget estimates. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERN ATION AL ORGANIZATIONS 


The House reduced our request for this appropriation by $328,410: 
$300,000 of this amount is of particular interest to me ‘because its 
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restoration would strengthen our efforts in redesigning the objectives 
of NATO with emphasis on political and cultural aspects as well as 
military. 

INTERN ATION AL FISHERIES COM MISSION 


The reduction of $102,725 made by the House in this appropriation 
will, I understand, alas it necessary to reduce the operation of the 
Inter-American Tropic al Tuna Commission below the level established 
by the International Convention. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCIT ANGE ACTIVITIES 


The House reduced our request for this key appropriation by $1.8 
million. This reduction will eliminate needed increases in educational 
exchange activities planned for the Far Kast, Near East, and Latin 
America. Even if we should receive the full amount requested in this 
appropriation we would not have sufficient funds to meet many fresh 
needs for activities of this kind which have developed during recent 
months. 

Greater understanding between ourselves and other nations is a con- 
tinuing objective of our foreign policy. In this area of endeavor the 
exchange program performs a vital service. The program, operating 
under the provisions of the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts, is now 
going into its second decade. I trust it will be allowed to move strongly 
forward. 

Other representatives, Mr. Chairman, of the State Department, Mr. 
Henderson, the Deputy Under Secretary of State for Administration ; 
Mr. Carpenter, the Assistant Secretary-Controller; and Mr. Crouch, 
the Director of the Office of Budget, will justify our budget request 
in detail. My own particular responsibility to you is: 


RESPONSIBILITY TO APPROPRIATIONS COM MITTEE 


. To appraise whether the overall international situation calls for 
sia anded diplomatic activity on the part of the United States. That 
it does so is demonstrable beyond the possibility of doubt. 

To judge whether or not our existing staff, equipment, and funds 
are rp il or inadequate to meet the expanding needs. Iam satisfied 
that they are not adequate, and my judgment in this respect is based 
not upon conjecture, but upon a very broad personal familiarity with 
our foreign posts and their tasks. 

To m: a sure that our budget is made up by persons who are 
somapaiael hardheaded, and who do not condone extravagance. That 
fact I can vouch for, and it will be demonstrated to you as you inquire 
further into this matter of the gentlemen whom I have mentioned. 

Therefore, in discharging my responsibility as Secretary of State, 
I ask the Congress to grant the funds which we have requested and 
which are needed to enable our foreign policies to prevail against the 
formidable challenge they encounter. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for an interesting 
statement and thank you also for the very fine attendance that the 
committee has this afternoon. You seem to be an excellent drawing 
card. 
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IILOUSE ACTION AND RESTORATION REQUEST 


It appears that the House reduced your request by $9,700,000, and 
you are asking that $6,700,000 of that be restored. Is ‘that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. Y es, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You are asking for what percentage of increase 
in the coming year over last year? 

Secretary Duttes. It is $174 million as against $153 million, or ap- 
proximately 13 percent. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, is it not true that this will bring 
the Department back to about the same size and total personnel as it 
was when you became Secretary of State ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL SITUATION 


Senator Jounson. For the record, I should like to show that in 
fiscal 1954, there were 13,802 authorized permanent positions. They 
were reducel in fiscal 1955 to 12,557, and in fiscal 1956 to 12,186. If 
the funds requested are granted, they will go back in 1957 from 12,186 
to 13,819, and they were 13,819 when you took over. 

Mr. Secretary, would you say that you have more or less personnel 
in Germany than you had in 1952? 

Mr. Crovcu. It is much less. We had taken over from the military 
in 1952. 

Senator Jounson. It is less, then. How much less is it? 

Mr. Croucn. In 1952 in Germany we had 1,233 Americans, and in 
1957 we are asking for 323. 


Senator Jounson. Can you give those figures on Austria ? 
Mr. Croucn. Yes. In Austria in 1950 we had 216 Americans and we 
are asking for 70 now. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL RADFORD 


Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

I see in the New York Times the article by a very fine writer, Wil- 
liam S. White, quoting Admiral Radford. According to the New York 
Times, Admiral Radford seems to be a bit concerned and somewhat 
critical of our diplomatic performance, to use his own words. Do you 
care to comment on the admiral’s statement ? 

Secretary Duties. Senator, I was asked about that in a press con- 
ference and I said that I preferred not to comment because I had not 

read what he said. I am quite prepared to say that the growing needs 
of our diplomacy are so great that I am not satisfied that our per- 
formance is in all respects adequate; and that is one reason why we 
are asking for some more money so that we can expand into larger 
diplomatic service. 

Senator Jounson. Then you agree with Admiral Radford ? 

Secretary Dutxes. I do not know what he said. Until I see the text 
of what he said, I do not want to be committed to agree with it or not. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to quote. 
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Admiral Radford told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee : 

It is in the political and diplomatic fields that we have to worry. 

“The West's situation in long terms is more dangerous than a year ago,” he 
asserted, “in part, because Soviet propaganda has become more clever.” 

Admiral Radford added: 

We have to improve our performance in the information and diplomatic fields. 
We should not be complacent. We have a great deal of work to do. * * * 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Secretary Duties. I agree that the primary emphasis now is in the 
political and economic field. I think it is a great accomplishment that 
that is the case. 

Senator Jounson. You do not agree? 

Secretary Dunes. If the primary danger was war and the primary 
responsibility rested upon the armed services, that would be very un- 
fortunate. That was the case for quite a while. Now I think the fear 
of war has receded, and we have increasing responsibilities in the po- 
litical and economic field. That throws much heavier burdens upon 
the Department of State and upon the Foreign Service, and I certainly 
am not complacent about what we are doing. We have a big job ahead 
of us and we need to improve it. We are trying earnestly to improve 
it, and this program which we present to you is a step in that direction. 

Senator JoHnson Do you share Admiral Radford’s view that the 
West must improve its political and diplomatic position ¢ 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


Senator Jounson. I want to quote from an article in the New York 
Times of May 14 by C. L. Sulzberger: 

In this era of political uncertainty and uneasy coexistence propaganda becomes 
increasingly important in maintaining the views and prestige of the United States 
among captive peoples of Eastern Europe. 

I particularly call the sentence to your attention : 

Yet, despite millions of dollars spent— 
we spent the day yesterday on USIA— 


we are unsuccessful. A tour of the satellite nations provides convincing evidence 
that our propaganda is a flop. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Continuing, he says: 

One America envoy in the area complains: “Our propaganda is utterly ineffec- 
tive. Frequently our radios put out ‘intelligence’ information that is entirely 
inaccurate or ridiculously late—information that would be verified within 10 
minutes by any embassy or legation. Much that we broadcast no longer has any 
bearing on reality.” 

You agree with that? 

Secretary Duties. No, sir. 

Senator JoHnson (reading :) 

A highly intelligent Czech with pro-American sympathies adds: “All too often 
your radio either misses events; or it is late; or it is wrong. Once you get it 
through the jamming you'd like to know something. 

But the things your propaganda speaks about are frequently silly.” 
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The article says further: 


These movies sometimes are appalling. The Austrian 
Bucharest used to attend our cinema showings. 
embarrassed Minister, Robert H. Thayer 
than good.” 


chargé d’affaires in 
iventually he remarks to our 
“This does you Americans more harm 


EFFECTIVENESS OF USIS AGENCY 


Would you have any comments to make on the effectiveness gener- 
ally, as you see it, of our USIS agency ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I feel the same way about it as I do about 
our own diplomatic service, that the burdens are increasing and we 
constantly have to get better results. I do not profess to be an expert 
on the operations of the USIS. T have no doubt at all but what there 
is room for a very considerable improvement in that area 

This business of carrying on what is called propaganda on the 
governmental level is a new task for the United States. It is some- 
thing that is quite alien to anything we have ever done and probably 
we are not as expert at it as we should be and we learn a good bit by the 
process probably of trial and error. 

I have no doubt that there has been plenty of error. We have to go 
on trying because it is vitally important that we do have more ef- 
fective access to the peoples behind the Iron Curtain, particularly now 
that the Tron Curtain is tending to crumble and there are opportuni- 
ties at the present time to accelerate the trend toward greater liberal- 
ism within the Soviet bloc than ever before. There are forces at work 
which we can appraise when we see the terrific changes that are taking 
place there which could only be responsive to a need which is making 
itself felt ; and this is a time above all else when it is important to try to 
accelerate those processes, to try to bring about within the Soviet bloc 
independence for the captive countries and a nore decent type of gov- 
ernment within the Soviet Union itself. 


USIS APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Jounson. You are aware of the fact, are you not, that the 
House increased the appropriation for USIS 25 percent over what 
they had last year? 

Secretary Dutxes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you are aware of the fact that they are ask- 
ing for a 50-percent increase over what they had last year? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And you favor that increase? 

Secretary DutiEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you favor the carrier project ? 

Secretary Dunies. Which project? 

Senator Jonnson. Do you favor the carrier project taking this 
carrier from the Navy and making a dreamboat out of it, or whatever 
you want to call it, and going around and showing moving pictures ? 

Secretary Duttrs. I am not qualified to express an opinion about 
that. 

Senator JouHnson. Senator McCarthy. 

I should like to say, for the benefit of the committee, that T will 
apologize for taking too much time. T have sat in too many sessions 
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where nobody asked questions but the chairman, and I am afraid I 
am getting into the same habit. I hope that, after the ranking mi- 
nority member concludes his questioning, I will get to each member 
so that they may ask any questions they may have. 

Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCarruy. I think your time was well spent, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think questions were asked that should have been asked. 


USIS BROADCASTS BY RUSSIAN OFFICIAL 


Mr. Secretary, on the USIS appropriation, I may say that our com- 
mittee has been scrutinizing some of the activities of the USIS. Just 
picking out one item, one of the things that disturbed me was that the 
USIS put the Russian Assistant Secretary of Agriculture on the air 
and broadeast what he had to say to behind the Iron Curtain and all 
over the world. He was extolling the virtues of what had been accom- 
plished in Russia. 

Now, do you think that we should appropriate money for that sort 
of thing? 

Secretary Duties. Senator, it is difficult for me to comment on the 
activities of another department when T do not know the full facts of 
the case or what the motivation was, or what the justification for it was. 

As you put it, I would myself question the desirability of building 
up officials of the present regime, but there may have been reasons that 
I am not familiar with which justified it as an experiment. 

Senator McCarruy. I wonder if you or I can think of any reason 
why we should spend American dollars to put a Russian official on 
the air and broadcast his stuff all over the world ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I can think of a reason for doing it if 
he said the right thing, but I do not know what he said. 

Senator McCarrny. Well, he was extolling the virtues of the Rus 
sian system. Let me put it this way: Do you think that additional 
money is what vou need or that m: avbe you need additional devotion 
to America in the USIS? Are they not getting very far afleld from 
the job they were supposed to do, ‘when ‘they start broadeasting the 
words of Russian officials ? 

Secretary Duties. In all of these matters, Senator, T think money 
is secondary, and the idea that you can accomplish things just with 
money is the greatest fallacy that there is. I think I have said here, 
or, if not, I will say here, that from a purely theoretical standpoint 1 
can justify asking for considerably more money than I have asked 
for. But the limiting factor, in my opinion, is how rapidly can we 
get training, and equip the new people? We try not to ask for money 
ahead of our ability to use it advantageously, ‘and I think that that 
should always be the test : not whether in theor Vv you can spend more 
money, but whether practically you can spend it to advantage. That 
depe nds upon whether you have the right people and they are rightly 
trained and have the right ideals; and you cannot buy those just with 
mone y ° 

Therefore, the first thing to test is do you have the people with the 
right ideas, the right equipment, the right skills? Then, if you have 
them, give them the money. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT CONTROL OVER USIS 


Senator McCartrnuy. Let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary. Just how 
much control do you i personally have over USIS? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I have very little. All that we do at the 
present time is that we indicate the broad policy lines which are being 
followed by foreign policy at the present time. I have regularly a 
weekly conference with Mr. Streibert, the Director, and his deputy. 
They come and talk with me and we go over, once a week, the general 
trend of the United States foreign policy. Then I believe there is a 
more frequent contact between our Bureau of Public Affairs and the 
USIA. But it is primarily in terms of policy guidance to them, not 
in terms of implementation. 

Senator McCartrnuy. May I say that this is not a question. This is 
my last comment, Mr. Chairman. I will not take up all the time. 

‘We have been looking into USIS to a very great extent over in 
another committee, and I might say that I do not ‘think it is a question 
of getting more money. I think it is a question of having a complete 
look-see by some competent individual into USIS. 

I know that you are extremely busy yourself. I do not know what 
control you have over all USIS but it is getting completely out of 
hand and I do not think that just giving them more money will be 
any benefit at all. I think they could continue then to do more dam- 
age than they have been doing. It just disturbs me a great deal to see 
them broadcasting the statements of Russian officials to all the satellite 
nations all over the world. It lends dignity to the Russian system, 
and the USIS is supposed to be fighting communism, not applauding 
it. Therefore, I may say right now that I personally would certainly 
oppose any increase in the appropriation to USIS 

That does not necessarily call for an answer, unless you care to 
comment on it. 

That is all T have, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Duties. I would just like to say, Senator, that, when vou 
have a novel and complicated operation such as they are trying to 
conduct, there is bound to be a percentage of mistakes, and the fact 
that there are some mistakes is, in my opinion, no reason for not giving 
them increased funds. The real question is, Is the percentage of mis- 
takes out of reasonable proportion ? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR BROADCAST 


Senator McCarruy. Could T interrupt you there, Foster? I won- 
der if you would do this for us: Find out who was responsible, who 
was personally responsible? Some one man was responsible for broad- 
casting this Russian propaganda paid for by USIS. Could you find 
out for us who is responsible ? 

Secretary Duties. I perhaps could find out, but I would think that 
vou could find out directly. You see, that is an independent agency. 
It isnot asubsidiary of the State Department. 

Senator McCarruy. I asked Mr. Streibert for the information, and 
he did not answer my letter. 

Senator Jonmnson. We will ask Mr. Streibert before the hearing is 
concluded. 
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Secretary Dunves. I would rather have you get it from him rather 
than put me into the position of policing an independent agency. 

Senator Jonnson. I want to apologize to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts, Senator Saltonstall. I did not see him here and, not realizing 
that he is the senior minority member of the committee, did not ask 
him te begin the questioning. I am new on the committee. 

Senator SaAvronsraLL. Your courtesy is always unfailing. 

Mr. Secretary, may I ask just four questions which I have listed 
here ? 

The Foreign Service and Domestic Service of the Department of 
State has increased approximately $14 million over last year. Is it 
true that, with the new independent countries that have been building 
up, and the new voung countries, that there are a number of increased 
responsibilities for the diplomatic service in those countries? 

Senator McCartny. Will the Senator yield before that is answered ¢ 

Mav I also apologize to the able Senator from Massachusetts. Both 
the chairman and T made the mistake of thinking I was the senior 
minority member. That is why I asked the questions before you did. 

Senator Sarronsrant. Mr. Chairman and the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, when it becomes important for me to exercise my prerogatives and 
my seniority, I willdoso. Tappreciate it. I have never had so much 
courtesy. That has thrown me off my question. 

Secretary Duties. I think I can remember the question. 


INCREASE IN DUTIES OF DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Senator Sauronstauy. Is it not true that your duties in the diplo- 
matic service have enormously increased ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes: they have increased phenomenally. The 
chairman asked whether we were not now asking for as much money 
as we were spending a few years ago when we took the cut. That is 
quite true; but, of course, the responsibilities are greatly increased in 
the meantime. 

As I pointed out in my statement, there are now in the last few years 
18 more countries than existed before. Several of those only came into 
being in the last year or two. We have 3 or 4 more that will probably 
be independent countries within the coming year, and we have to be 
ready to move in with Embassies and with staffs and with buildings to 
those places. If we wait until after they get their independence be- 
fore we begin the plans for it, we will be at the tail of the procession 
and the Soviet Union will be in there with its buildings and its staff 
before we are ready to go in. 


AFRICAN DEVELOPMENT 


You have this whole continent of Africa which is opening up m an 
extraordinary way. As I said in my statement, everything is hap- 
pening extremely fast these days. The speed of everything has devel- 
oped to a point of great intensity, and there are changes going on in 
Africa within the last 5 years which are greater than all the changes 
that took place in Africa probably during the preceding 500 years. 

Assistant Secretary of State Allen is on his way, or perhaps is in 
Africa today. There has never been an Assistant Secretary of State 
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that has visited south of the Sahara in Africa. Yet we have to be 
prepared for the day when there will be 4 or 5 new independent coun- 
tries in that area, and all of this involves a very rapid expansion, so 
that, as I said in answer to Senator McC ‘larthy, we could very well 
justify, just on a dollar basis, asking for more money than we are 
asking ; but the limiting factor is our ability to find the qualified people 
and the equipment to dischar ge the jobs. However, purely on a mathe- 
matical basis, the increase of the burdens and responsibilities and the 
scope throughout the world has increased at a higher ratio than the 
increase in money for which we are asking. 


PERSON NEL IN INDONESIA 


Senator SarronstraLu. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Could you give us one example of that? For instance, Indonesia 
is one that occurs to me. 

Could you give the number of personnel in Indonesia when it was 
part of the Netherlands, and now when it is an independent country ? 

Secretary Duties. I will have to be supplied with the actual figures 
as to how many we do have in Indonesia. 

While I am waiting for that information, I would just point out that 
we have coming along now, Morocco, Tunisia, and the Federation of 
the West Indies, where we are probably going to have to have people 
based with the accompanying buildings within the next few months. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Perhaps you can supply the Indonesian in- 
formation for the record. 

Secretary Duties. Yes, I know it is very substantial. 

Senator Sauronstaty. That is why I cited it. 

Mr. Croucu. Mr. Walter S. Robertson, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Far Eastern Affairs will answer that. 

Mr. Roserrson. There are 26 Americans and 23 locals. 

Senator SarronsraLLt. How does that compare with the number 
when it was a part of the Netherlands? 

Mr. Rosertson. We do not have that figure, but we had very few 
people there then. 

Secretary Duties. What we had there at that time were only con- 
sulates which still exist, and the figure of our consulates is not included 
in this figure just given. That is in our Embassy. 


EMERGENCIES IN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


Senator SarronstaLL. Now, Mr. Secretary, you requested that the 
amount of $1,900,000 be put beck into the fund for emer gencies in the 
diplomatic and consular service. That is quite a subst: intial increase 
over the amount that you had last year. It is my recollection, and I 
am not sure it is accurate, that the reason that it was not so high last 
year and the year before was that there was some money left over in 
ees accounts, is that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. I do not believe so. What happened, Senator, 
was that we did not have enough money. We had to come back for and 
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get a supplemental, as I recall, for the summit conference at Geneva 
and for the subsequent conference. Then we had to make arrange- 
ments subsequently with the Appropriations Committee to allow us to 
use some of the money that was appropriated for that particular con- 
ference for 1 or 2 other conferences. 


COST OF SUMMIT CONFERENCE 


Mr. Croucu. The supplemental was $1 million for the summit con- 
ference, making a total of $2.3 million. 

Senator Sartonstat.. Those funds are for the matters that come up 
during the year of which there is no specific knowledge at the present 
time ? 

Secretary Duties. You cannot, Senator, anticipate what these 
things are going to be. They come about very suddenly. Some- 
b ody makes a proposal and it catches on, and the first thing you know 
you have a big conference on your hands. 

This proposal for the summit conference could not have been an- 
ticipated at all when we submitted our figures last year. It came about 
as the result of a change of Soviet attitude which took place in May, 
which was long after our figures had been cleared with the Bureau of 
the Budget, t, and had been presented to the Congress. 

That conference was a very expensive one because the President of 
the United States was there and, wherever the President goes, he has 
to take key personnel with him because he runs most of the Government 
from where he is. That conference was something that could not have 
been anticipated at all. 

We have had a number of such conferences. The meeting at White 
Sulphur Springs, for example, and things of that sort, come up quite 
unexpectedly. We need to have greater flexibility in this particular 
area 

Senator SarronsraLL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin who wants to make a little statement. Then I have two 
more questions. 

Senator McCarruy. I have to leave to make a broadcast now. I 
want you to know that I am not leaving because I am not interested 
in what you are saying. I will very carefully read the rest of your 
testimony. 

I want to apologize to you for having to leave during the middle 
of your testimony. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator SattronsTAt.. Is it not a fact that, outside of the accounts 
for going to the various ‘meetings which you have been describing, the 
Department of State has funds for any emergencies that may come 
up of a diplomatic character? I recall that s several years ago there 
were several. 

Secretary Duties. There is, in addition to that, Senator, a sort of a 
personal emergency fund. 

Senator SavronsratL. That is what I had in mind. 

Secretary Duties. It is $1 million, I believe, which has been cus- 
tomary to appropriate, I think, for a great many years, and which 
takes care of certain types of emergency; but that is not adequate 
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to take account of these international conferences, the cost of which 
is very substantial. 
TYPES OF FUNDS 


Mr. Croucu. Mr. Secretary, if I may, I might explain the differ- 
ence. We have two funds. One is emergencies in the diplomatic and 
consular service about which the Secret: iy was just speaking; the 
other is international contingencies which is basically to finance our 
conference activities. 

The $1.9 million additional in emergencies is proposed for transfer 
to other appropriations, in the Department of State, such as inter- 
national contingencies, to meet unforseen but voucherable events, such 
as the establishment of unbudgeted missions in Morocco, Tunisia, or 
other places where they may come up. 

Senator Sarronstaty. That is what I wanted to bring out. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


Now, Mr. Secretary, the representation allowances have been cut 
$300,000. I bring that out because, while it is not an awfully large 
amount, in my experience from traveling that means a lot to our 
people in the various embassies and services, does it not, to have 
enough money so that, if a man like myself comes over there, he can 
feel that he can have a meal in a man’s house without putting him 
to really some serious obligation out of his own pocket / 

Could you go into that a little bit 4 

Secretary Dutues. Yes, Senator. I could become more emotional 
about this item than any other. I know it is an item which lends 
itself readily to ridicule, and that people say “This is just for cock- 
tail parties,” and the like. I have seen so many cases of persons 
in the diplomatic service, either the heads of mission, or more often the 
juniors, the counselors or secretaries of embassy, who are placed in a 
terrible predicament by the fact that people come to visit, or they 
have received courtesies from the governments to which they are ac- 
credited which they feel that they should reciprocate, and who just 
do not have the means to do it. They often encroach upon very 
meager resources of their own to discharge that kind of a respon- 
sibility. 

I believe that we are more inadequate in that respect, more penurious 
in that respect than any other major government. Most of the other 
governments have very substantial representation allowances, indeed 
many times the size of ours. I would say the sum we have asked for 
here is inadequate. I do not know why we did not ask for more. Per- 
haps the Bureau of the Budget cut us down. 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


However, I take account of the fact that the increase for which we 
have asked is barely proportionate to the actual increase in the number 
of embassies that we have, and actually, having to spread it over a 
bigger base, we do not come out muelr better on a per capita basis than 
we did before we asked for this; and the needs of that kind, the social 
needs both in terms’ of the ordinary courtesies to Americans of im- 
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portance who come there, Members of Congress and the like, and im- 
portant private persons, and courtesies to their vis-a-vis of other em- 
bassies that are there, or in the government to which they are accred- 
ited, all of that is a very vital part. That is not froth which can 
be blown away or disregarded at all. That is as much an integral 
part of the successful carrying on of our diplomatic policy as is the 
cost of cables. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Thank you, sir. That is what I wished to 
bring out. 


LIMITATION ON DEPARTMENT OF STATE AUTOMOBILES 


T have just one more question, again based somewhat on personal 
experience. 

It is my understanding that the Congress has limited the price . 
automobiles to the Dep: irtment of State to $3,600 maximum. It wa 
also my experience in some places that other services had more ex- 
pensive automobiles than did the Department of State. 

Now, for instance, the condition of the official cars, considering that 
we were the leading free nation in the world, was deplorable. 

In Karachi, the Ambassador’s car, in which I had the honor of being 
driven, could not get out of the Finance Minister’s yard because the 
battery was so dead, and we had to be pushed by the Finance Minis- 
ter’s car in order to get started. 

In Manila, Ambassador Ferguson’s car could not be taken out of 
Manila because it did not have the power to go up hill, and he had to 
go around in a Chevrolet. 

In Ankara, Ambassador Warren was very pleased because he had 
just received a new, third-hand Cadillac which, as I understand it, 
was made possible by the generous trade-in of a gentleman who was 
willing to put up something himself. 

Would you be willing to comment as to whether or not we should 
change that law? It seems to me it was very disgraceful. 

Secret: iry Duties. T believe it should be ch: inged, Senator, and I 
would like to add one other element to your comment. 


NEED FOR PARTIONED AUTOMOBILES 


It is not only the fact that the cars do not go, which is of course im- 
portant, but there is a fact that most of these cars are not of a model 
or type which has a partition between the back seat and the front seat 
where the chauffeur sits, and the result is that it is a very considerable 
security risk in many cases because people tend to talk in the back seat 
and there is no way to put a partition up so that they can talk without 
being overheard. 

I have noticed in a good many places where I have been that it was a 
very considerable impediment and loss of time, that if you are going 
to a conference, you are unable to talk freely to the Ambassador as to 
what you are going to say to the Foreign Minister, because of the 
fact that you cannot get seclusion in a car which does not have a parti- 
tion. 

Senator Satronstatit. Would you agree with that comment and 
agree that certainly the Department of State would not be averse to 
seeing that limitation which is in the law increased ? 
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Secretary Duties. On the contrary, we are asking for a change. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. Senator Thye suggests that we might ask 
Mr. Henderson how much money would be involved in that. 

Could you perhaps give us that at a later date? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The additional cost involved to raise this limitation to $5,000 for 11 vehicles is 
$15,400. 

Senator SaAtToNstaLL. Thank you for your courtesy. 

Senator Jonnson. Not passing judgme nt on whether we ought to 
have $5,000 automobiles, I do think that the Ambassador ‘ought 
to have his battery charged when the Senator arrives. 

Senator Green ¢ 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING OF DIPLOMATS 


Senator Green. Mr. Secretary, I have one question which I would 
like toask. That 1s, this: Do you think our Government is spending 
enough or giving enough attention to the education and training of 
diplomats? It seems to me that we are spending a large sums 
very properly for training men for the Army and the Navy and the 
Air Force, and I wonder whether you think we are spending enough 
in the training of diplomats? The other three are for war, and this 
is primarily for peace. 

Secretary Duties. Senator, I think you have touched on a very 
important point there, and a point which has given me very much 
concern. We have tried very vigorously during the past few years 
to build up the Foreign Service ‘Institute which does that tr aining. 
We have a new Director there, I think a very excellent man, Mr. 
Hoskins, a man whom I have known for a good many years, and who 
is now the Director of that Institute. That was one of the points 
that was commented on particularly by the Wriston committee in its 
report, and largely as a result of its recommendations, which rein- 
forced my own views on the subject, we have been able to bring about 
a considerable improvement in that respect. We have asked for 

$3,700,000 for that Institute for fiscal year 1957. We had $2 million 
for 1956 and, again applying the test of ability to spend the money 
a I think we have now developed a system of drawing the stu- 
dents in not only at their initiation period, but also we have refresher 
courses. After people have been out for a few years, junior officers of 
the Department, and when they are in line for promotion to a higher 
Foreign Service class, they often will come back for several weeks 
and take a course in a more advanced type of diplomacy. That is 
being built up very much. 

We do not yet compare inefficiency or adequacy with the training of 
oflicers for the Army. We do not have a West Point yet, but I hope 
that in the years to come we will develop something comparable. 

Senator Green. You favor doing more than we are doing? 


NEED FOR EXPANDING PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


Secretary Duties. I am in favor of doing more just as fast as we 
can do it usefully. You have to get the instructors. You have to 
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have a flow of people in, and also the ability to bring people back for 
courses. That, in turn, requires us to have more personnel. You can- 
not pull a man back in and give him 2 or 3 months in a course there 
unless you have somebody else to take his place in the field. That, 
again, puts a greater drain upon our personnel and requires an ex- 
panding personnel program. 

Senator Green. Do you think anything more ought to be done to 
secure greater security in this Service? 

Secretary Duties. You are speaking now of security as against 
leakage of confidential information ? 

Senator GREEN. No, I mean security of position. 

Secretary Dunes. As to security of position, I do not think so. I 
think that ‘that is in pretty good shape, Senator. I do not know any 
career in the world where you are as safe from losing your job as you 
are in being a Foreign Service officer of the United States. That is 
partly due to the fact that you have, on the whole, very competent 
people. However, there is very little turnover in the Foreign Service. 
I know you are thinking about that in terms of their retirement allow- 
ances, and the like. That has been very considerably eee by 
action which this Congress took; I believe it was last yea 


COMPARISON OF FOREIGN SERVICE SALARIES 


Senator Green. There is just one other question which occurred to 
me as Senator Saltonstall was asking his questions about the Service 
in comparison with the diplomatic services of the other great powers. 
How do the salaries of our officials in our Service in the principal 
capitals of the world compare with the amount paid to the correspond- 
ing officials in the Foreign Service of the great powers? 

Secretary Duties. Well, taking all the factors into account, they are 
very muc -h lower, broadly speaking, and I may stand to be corr an 

Senator Green. Do you mean that the Americans are lower? 

Secretary DULLEs. The Americans are lower. Generally speaking, 
our salaries compare favorably with the salaries of others, but they 
have a much larger expense account. Now, the practical difference 
is that you pay income tax on your salary and you rae not pay income 
tax on your expense account, so that the money in terms of the expense 
account amounts to more. You get much more net out of it than you 
do out of your salary. When you take the two components of salary 
and expense accounts into account and strike a balance, I would say 
that the Americans are considerably underpaid in relation to the cor- 
responding personnel in the other so-called great countries. 

Senator Green. I understood that to be the fact. Therefore, some 
time ago I asked the State Department to furnish me with facts and 
figures in order that you might contradict this impression abroad 
that they are overpaid in comparison with those of other nations. 

I think it would be advisable if, in some form, either in answer to 
these questions or in other questions, you could get that on the record 
for us for the American people. 

Mr. Croucu. We would be glad to submit it for the record. 

Secretary Duties. I think it should be done, Senator, and I will see 
that it is done. 

Senator Green. That is all. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Comparison of salaries, official residence allotment, and representation for United 
States Chiefs of mission with emoluments provided Chiefs of mission of major 


foreign governments 
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Senator Jounson. Senator Smith. 
Senator Smiru. I have no questions at this time. 
Senator Jounson. Senator McClellan. 


INCREASE IN DIPLOMATIC DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator McCurtnan. Mr. Chairman, I have just 1 or 2 brief 
os 

As I understood you, Mr. Secretary, you stated that as the threat 
of war recedes, the diplomatic duties resting upon the State Depart- 
ment increase and the responsibilities of the State Department expand ; 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Duties. That, in substance, is what I said; yes, sir. 1 
believe that. 

Senator McCLetian. It occurs to me, and you may answer this, that 
your increased responsibilities and the nec essity, if any, for expanding 
your personnel and increasing cost of operation would be more directly 
related to another circumstance that you have emphasized, and that 
is the establishment of new governments, new nations coming into 
being, rather than just because the threat of war may be receding. 

Secretary Duties. Well, I think I tried to give in my original pres- 
entation a picture which would be rounded and bring into account 
the different elements. Certainly one very important element is the 
increase in the number of nations; second, the fact that these nations 
are more jealous and sensitive of their independence and of their 
prerogatives than ever before; and, third, the fact that the type 
of responsibility has increased as the emphasis is more upon, you might 
say, economic and political struggles with the Communist world and 
less 1 ‘pon the exclusively military. 

All of those factors enter in. 

Senator McCretian. It would seem to me that the burden of the 
State Department would be heavier in times of danger of war, in 
trying to avoid it, rather than as war recedes your responsibilities 
would become greater. 

Secretary Duties. Much of that factor, Senator, I think is human 
nt iture. When there is danger of war, nations tend to subordinate 
their differences and kind of huddle together, and put their principal 
emphasis upon military considerations. 

As the danger of war seems to recede, they tend to fall apart and 
they then bring out into the open, you might say, differences which 
up to that time have been kept submerged. 

When you are actually in war, the State Department has relatively 
little todo. Tecan speak from personal experience, particularly during 
the First World War, when I was down here working with the War 
Trade Board and Mr. Lansing, my uncle, was Secretary of State. I 
know that at that time the State Department had relatively little to 
do because the activities were all being taken over by the military or 
quasi-military activities of fcenaaneel Then, as that danger of 
war ended, the peace came and then the responsibilities swung back 
again in great volume to the Department of State. 

Senator McCretian. For the purposes of increasing costs of the 
Department, it still seems to me that your increased cost. arises pri- 
marily out of new missions and so forth to these new countries that are 
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coming into being, and I can well understand some necessary increase 
to meet those contingencies. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


I would like to ask you about one particular item. I notice here 
that “Contributions to international organizations” continue to rise 
each year. That is one that you referred to in which you want a 
restoration of $300,000. 

What new international organizations are we to subscribe to or con- 
tribute to next year that are not now in existence, if any? 

Secretary Duties. That $300,000, Senator, is for the specific purpose 
of helping the NATO, the North Atlantic Tre: uty Organization, to 
develop personnel on the nonmilitary activities to which we are giving 
more emphasis at the present time. 

Senator McCLetian. I understood what that was for, but then we 
have an increase here of approximately $2 million over last year’s 
appropriation where we had an increase last year of about $3 million 
over the previous year’s appropriation. 

This is contributions to international organizations. What I am 
trying to find out is: Are new international organizations coming into 
being that we are contributing to, or are we increasing contributions to 
those already in existence and, if so, which ones? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I do not have the breakdown in my mind, 
but there are new international organizations coming into being. 
There is, for example, the so-called SEATO organization, the South 
Kast Asia Treaty Organization. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEATO 


Senator McCietian. What part of this amount is to be contributed 
to SEATO? 

Mr. Croucn. Mr. Secretary, if I may, sir, during 1956 the civilian 
contribution to NATO of $3.7 million was transferred from Mutual 
Security over to the Department of State, and added to the appropri- 
ation “Contributions to international organizations.” 'That accounts 
for the major increase, sir, in 1956. 

Senator McCiettan. How much do you have there for NATO this 
year? 

Mr. Croucu. $1.45 million. 

Senator Jonnson. If the Senator will yield, I know that Secretary 
Dulles is going to be willing to join us, at least in part, in sharing the 
blame for the inability of the Democratic Congress to balance the 
budget. 

Senator Mc Crettan. The point I am interested in is that I want 
to know if we are increasing our contributions to these international 
organizations, and, if so, to which ones? Can somebody supply that 
information? Can you supply it for the record later, if you do not 
have it now? 

Mr. Croucn. There is an increase of $2.8 million for United Na 
tions ; $405,000 for UNESCO; $354,000 for the Food and Agric altusal 
Organization; and then there are several minor ones. Those are the 
increases for 1957. 
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CONTRIBUTION TO INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Senator McCrietuan. Is there any increase in the International 
Labor Organization contribution ? 

Mr. Croucn. Yes, sir; $5,006 for 1957. 

Senator McCretxan. $5,000. All right. 


REQUESTED INCREASES 


Senator Jounson. If the Senator would permit, at this point I 
would like to put in the record that the chairman of the House com- 
mittee says that the State Department is asking for a 25 percent 
increase. Our figures show that overall in 1956 they had $151 million 
and they want $181 million in 1957. The way I calculate that, that is 
a 21 percent increase. 

The salaries and expenses, taken separately, represent only a 19 
percent increase but, comparing the amount they had in 1955 with 
what they ask for in 1957, there is a 40 percent increase over 1955. 
In other words, they go from $131 million in 1955 to $181 million in 
1957. 

Now, I am not saying that that is not justified, and I do not want 
to prejudge the matter. However, I do want to get the Secretary to 
agree with me that, if we do grant him what he asks for, he will have 
no complaint about the action taken on foreign affairs by the Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

Secretary Duties. Not on this aspect, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. I thank you, Senator McClellan. 

Are there anv other questions ? 

Senator McCrettan. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Secretary, I was intrigued by one phrase that 
you used on page 2. I wandered if you could amplify it a little bit. 


NEW TYPE NEGOTIATION 


I am sure everybody rejoices over the very successful conclusion 
of the negotiations in the Trieste settlement. You use the phrase “new 
type negotiation.” Are you referring there to personal diplomacy, 
or could you amplify on that to some extent? 

Secretary Duties. The situation with this, Senator, is that it was 
impossible to bring about a situation where the Italians and the 
Yugoslavs would deal directly with each other. The result was that 
we carried on for a year negotiations in London through Ambassa- 
dar Thompson, who was at that time our Ambassador to Vienna, but 
who at great personal sacrifice left his family at Vienna, just having 
had a new baby in the family, too, and spent a year at London working 
in partnership with a member of the British Foreign Office. They 
acted, the team of them, as intermediaries, first talking with the 
Yugoslavs and then talking with the Italians and then going back 
and forth and back and forth. It was a very tedious exercise, which 
I say took almost a year to the day, and it is a method which is now 
often referred to in our diplomatic circles as the Trieste method, be- 
cause it was a method which was somewhat unique. 
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A great deal of credit in that operation is due to our Ambassador 
Thompson, who did a superb job. 

Senator Munpr. That anal be about the same formula used by 
Dag Hammarskjold in the Near East ? 

Secretary Duties. You have the same type of operation there. So 
far, it has not made as much progress, but I hope that it will. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Munpr. I would also like to associate myself with what 
my honored and distinguished friend, Senator Green, had to say about 
the Foreign Service Institute, or whatever training program you have. 

It seems to me that this intraining program is something which we 
have for a long time sadly neglecte 

As I travel abroad, I am always appalled when I get to a country, 
for example, and find high diplomatic officials who “cannot converse 
in the language of the country to which they are assigned. Certainly 
in this era of personal diplomacy, if you can communicate in the 
individual’s own language, it is much more important, I think, than 
the representation allowances. 

I think you made a magnificent presentation of that subject of per- 
sonal diplomacy, and it adds up to a lot of wisdom and a lot of sound 
sense, but, as a sort of prerequisite to the wise expenditure of repre- 
sentation allowances, it seems to me that you have to have adequacy 
of languages. That is especially going to be true as you get into 
strange and exotic areas of the world where not ver y many Americans 

can talk the languages, as I suppose would be the case in some of these 
new posts in Afri ‘ica and in Asian countries. 

Could you give us any kind of encouragement that there is more 
attention being paid to the matter of training our people to talk the 
language of the country to which they are assigned before they go 
there ¢ 

Secretary Dutues. Yes, sir. I have tried to show my own personal 
interest in that. I think perhaps for the first time I have, as Secretary 
of State, frequently gone myself to the Foreign Service Institute and 
have seen the work going on. I have seen the little workrooms with 
the classes where they are learning these languages, Japanese, Chi- 
nese, some of the Indian dialects, and so forth; and, to me, it is a very 
interesting and thrilling performance. You go from room to room 
and in each there is a teacher and a small group, with groups varying 
from 10 to 20 people, perhaps all chanting together in the foreign 
language. There isa great deal of intensive work going on along that 
line. 

You are quite right. There is no use in giving a man money to invite 
somebody to tea if, when he gets to tea, they cannot talk to each other. 

I have found in my own experience in this field, Senator, that per- 
haps the most useful asset that I have is what used to be, at least, a 
reasonable knowledge of the French language. Between knowledge 
of English and French, I have been able to get along in personal direct 
conference without an inter preter most. places that IT go. And the 
value of that is immense. Having to deal through interpreters is a 
very unsatisfactory performance. It not only is time-consuming, and 
takes twice as long, but all the personality goes out of it. And I 
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think it is of the utmost importance to have people who can talk these 
foreign languages, and I can assure you my personal influence is being 
directed to the utmost in that direction. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions ? 


FULBRIGHT AND SMITH-MUNDT PROGRAMS 


Senator Munpr. One other question, Mr. Secretary. Iam of course 
enthusiastic about the high words of commendation you had to make 
on the Fulbright program and the Smith-Mundt program, and I 
would like to see you step up that enthusiasm to the point of asking 
for added funds, instead of just the funds that you have requested for 
that very important area of activity. 

In that connection, our committee last year showed some concern 
over the fact that we felt there was not adequate coordination between 
the program of IEES, as you now ec: and I hope there comes a 
day sometime when you can quit changing the names of State Depart- 
ment functions. Because we have difficulty in our own capacity to 
understand and interpret each others’ language in that regard. But 
we showed some concern over the fact that this coordination between 
the activities of the TEES, which is designated by an act of Congress 
to conduct these exchange programs, and the activities of what I 
think is now called ICA and use to be ECA, the overall foreign-aid 
program, which also operates a program in this area of activity. And 
1 would like to have from you some comment concerning what if any 
coordination is now being secured between those two, and what assur- 
ance we can have that from some source or other we can get in one 
package and in one program and in one look a picture of the whole 
operation. 

Secretary Duties. Senator, we employed a distinguished gentle- 
man whom we thought could help us in this field, Dr. Morrill, the 
president of the University of Minnesota, to make a study of the 
relationship between these two things you speak about, the IEE/ 
and the ICA. We received his report, I think, in the first few days 
of May a few days ago, and it is being analyzed. I feel that it will 
help us to correct the deficiencies which you point out, which result 
from perhaps inadequate coordination in that field at the present 
time. 

Senator Munpr. Thank you. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Smith? 

Senator Smirn. Will the Senator yield for a question right there? 

Senator Munnpr. Yes; surely. 


STUDENT-EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Smrrn. I remember, Mr. Chairman, that $22 million was 
asked for last year or the year before for this exchange program. It 
was cut by the House $10 million, and the $10 million was restored 
by the Senate, as I remember it. 

Now I notice where the appropriation amount was cut $2 million 
by the House, but the USIA has itself asked for a 50-percent 
increase over last year although the House has approved only a 25- 
percent increase. 

Not long ago the Senate passed a bill, S. 3638, asking that the 
President have the authority, by Executive order, to transfer funds 
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up to 10 percent to the students exchange program, and I wonder 
why that would be necessary, why it w ould not be well for us to face 
the need in the student exchange program rather than trying to trans- 
fer the money from another agency. 

Would you have any comment on that? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I would say that we would welcome the 
funds, from whatever source, and whether they come from direct 
appropriation or from transfer, whichever from a budgetary, account- 
ing standpoint is most effective. 

T was particularly impressed on this last trip I took in connection 
with the SEATO Conference in Karachi, and the stops I took on 
the way back with reference to developing this cultural exchange, 
particularly with some of these newer countries. The Soviet Union 
is doing more in this field than we are. And one thing that impresses 
mie about the Soviet Communist activity is that it seems to me that 
they think further ahead than we tend to do. They pay more atten- 
tion to things which will perhaps not pay off for 10 or 20 years, 
whereas we tend to think primarily in things that will pay off within 
a year or 2. 

Perhaps one of the we: aknesses of the democratic system is, because 
elections come around every 2 or 4 years, we think always in terms of 
what we can show during that span of time; whereas the Soviet Union, 
not having elections except pro forma, is not so much interested in 
that. 

But I have found that they are taking more pains to bring people 
from some of these new countries and to educate them in their ways and 
to send people back and forth, and that that is going on with more 
forethought with the results that may flow from it perhaps 10 or 20 

ars from now, and that we are not thinking adequately in that. 
They think so much in terms of impact upon the children, for instance, 
and upon the people who are going to teach the children. And, as I 

say, it may not bring about results for 10 years, but they are willing 
to wait and be patient in some of these things. And I think that we 
need to think very much more upon the influence on the people who 
in turn are going to influence other people than necessarily upon the 
direct influence of the masses. It is very difficult for the United 
States, with its difference in culture and traditions, to have a very 
effective direct propaganda service which influences the masses of the 
people. 

The most effective way in which western civilization has tried to 
influence the world has been through people who went abroad as mis- 
sionaries or as educators or as doctors, and trained other people to be 
teachers, educators, and doctors, and they in turn influenced other 
people. We have never operated successfully on the quick mass 
method. We can do that with our own people through advertising and 
the like, and we can sell a new soap, perhaps, overnight, but that 1s not 
the way to deal with these foreign people. And we have to be w illing I 
think to be patient and think ahead ; as I say, to think in terms not of an 
immediate mass impact of our own but of influenci ‘ing the people who 
in turn will influence other people. That is one of the great advan- 
tages in this cultural exchange. 
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Senator SmirH. Well, Mr. Secretary, my question was: Why do 
you think it is necessary to transfer the funds, or ask for the soit ity 
to transfer the funds, here? If you place such a high value on this 
program, why do you not ask for the amount that is “needed to make 
it effective? 

Secretary Duties. Well, we have problems of our own within the 
executive branch, and the Bureau of the Budget bears down on us, 
und we are not always able to be as persuasive with them as I hope 
we are with you. 

Senator SmirH. How much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for, for the student exchange program ? 

Secretary Duties. Well, I would say we had a negotiation, I un- 
derstand, with the Bureau of the Budget, and asa result of that nego- 
tiation we agreed on the figure which is now before you. 

Senator Smiru. You do not answer my question. I am sorry, Mr. 
Secretary, but I would like to know what you think in necessary 
for this program, and what in comparison to this amount that you 
are asking for in the bill you think is necessary. 

Secretary Duties. Well, I am sorry. 1 would like to be respon- 
sive. But there is an understanding that we have in the executive 
branch of the Government that when we take these things up with the 
Bureau of the Budget, and then there is a decision, that decision is the 
decision of the executive. And I would not feel that I was playing 
the game with my associates in the executive department if I sort of 
took un appeal from that executive decision direct to the Congress. 

Senator Jounson. Will the lady from Maine yield to me? 

Senator SmirH. Yes; 1 will be glad to. 

Senator Jounson. I want the Secretary to be informed that that is 
not a feeling that other members of the executive department have. 
Mr. Streibert said yesterday that he had asked the budget for $150 
million and they would not give him more than $135 million. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you how you think the members of 
the Senate Appropri iations Committee can judge what is needed, when 
we cannot find out what you personally think should be requested. J 
think this is very, very important. This is just an illustration of other 
items that we cannot get any information on. 

You indicate in your conversation that it is easier to get money for 
information service than it is for the students exchang program, and 
I would judge it was the other way around. I am just trying to clarify 
my own mind so that I will know what to do when this bill comes 
before us to act on. 

Secretary Duties. I would say that we would feel that we could use- 
fully spend several million dollars more than is in our present budget. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you. 


TRANSFER CLAUSE 


Senator Jounson. Senator Mansfield, any questions? Maybe you 
might want to explain about this 10-percent transfer clause. 
Senator Mansrievp. I will be glad to explain that. 
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The Advisory Board for the Exchange Program recommended $ 
million. The State Department, with the approval of the Badget 
perhaps because of the Budget, recommended only $20 million. And 
this was one device by means of which the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations tried to step up this program, which we all believe in, and we 
think has been treated quite shabbily in this year’s budget. And that 
is the answer to the question raised by Senator Smith. 

Senator Jounson. The chairman has talked to Senator Fulbright, 
who is kind of a father of the program and very interested in it, and 
asked him to come over here and testify this afternoon, if we do not 
ask too many questions of the Secretary. Senator Fulbright is going 
to be here. “And we hope that the witnesses for the Department. may 
be able to convince the committee—at least, I hope so—that we ought 
to go back at least to the Budget, and if they are not able to convince 
them, I hope Senator Fulbright will be able to convince them. So 
I have asked him to come down. 

I see he is now entering the room, at an appropriate time, and we will 
ask him to give us the benefit of his knowledge on this question. 

Senator Fulbright, we are trying to find out from the Secretary how 
much he thinks they ought to have for an exchange program, and he is 
willing to commit himself to the budget figure but not be yond that. 
And Senator Smith was asking some very pertinent questions, to which 
she could not get very detinite replies. That is the background. 

We will call on you a little later, after Senator Mansfield and Sen- 
ator Potter have finished their questioning. 

Secretary Duties. Could T just say this, to supplement what you 
said: I did, after much pressure, and not as a volunteer statement at 
all, say that I thought we could usefully spend several million dollars 
more than what we had asked for. But I want to be sure the record 
shows that I did not volunteer that statement. 

Senator JoHnson. As far as the Chair is personally concerned, he 
wants to say that he feels deeply in the debt of the lady from Maine 
for the pressure she has exercised. 

Senator Potter? 

Senator Porrer. I think Senator Dworshak had a question. 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS ABROAD 


Senator DworsHaKk. Just one. Mr. Secretary, in your extensive 
travels abroad, have you observed any inflationary trends which are 
jeop: ardizing the economic security of any nation or nations? 

Secretary Duties. Yes; I have. 

Senator DworsHak. Would it be in order to give us a little informa- 
tion on that subject ? 

Secretary Duties. In most of the countries which are carrying 
military programs, even with our help, which are larger than they 
could normally carry, given the vigor and vitality of their economies, 
there is an inflationary effect of the spending which goes in the re for 
military purposes. And that is true in most of the countries where 
there are these large military programs. It applies in the case of 
Korea. It applies in the case of Taiwan. It applies, so far I think 
to a lesser extent, in the case of Vietnam and Pakistan. It applies in 
the case of Turkey. It applies in the case of Spain. 
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Senator Dworsnax. Do you think that we are carrying on an 
excessive aid program which is partially responsible for these trends 
which are detrimental to the economy of the nation involved ? 

Secretary Dunes. Well, that is a difficult ouestion to answer and 
to know just when you should let economic factors prevail over mili- 

tary factors. That depends upon what your estimate of the danger is. 

We all know that in time of war we do not stop spending because of 
its inflationary effect. We also know that in a time when we think 
there is imminent danger of war we do not stop spending because of 
its inflationary effect. 

The problem today is to gage what the risk is in these countries 
and whether they are justified in having military programs which 
do carry a measure of inflation with them. 

I would say that broadly speaking the danger in Asia is greater 
today than it is in the case of Europe, and while some mellowing signs 
seem at least to have developed as regards the Soviet Union, the same 

cannot be said as regards Communist China. And as you probably 
know, we have been negotiating for 7 or 8 months now to try and get 
a declaration on renunciation of force from the Chinese Communists 
in relation to the Taiwan area. We have not yet succeeded in doing 
so. And as regards that Asian situation, there i is still a considerable 
degree of peril. As regards the situation in South Asia, there is 
probably peril. And I do not think you can generalize, Senator, in 
answer to your question. There may be some situations where the 
military danger may have diminished to a point where we could taper 
off a little bit in some of these military programs that burden the 
economy. 

Senator Dworsuax. Surely a nation cannot be strong militarily 
unless it has a strong economy. That is basic, is it not? 

Secretary DULLEs. “Well, no; I would not necessarily say so. Korea 
developed a pretty good army, although it was very weak economi- 
cally. Of course, they had help from us. But by the time that 
was over they had a very fine fighting force. 


CONDITIONS IN ITALY AND FRANCE 


Senator Dworsnak. Are conditions pretty well stabilized in Italy 
and France so far as currencies are concerned ? 

Secretary Duties. Yes. On the whole, the currencies of those two 
countries have been pretty stable over the past few years. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Potter? 


RESULTS OF EXCHANGE GROUPS 


Senator Porrer. Mr. Secretary, just one question. Last year there 
were several exchange groups between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. We had an exchange of farm groups, I believe housing 
experts, and others. What has been the result of that exc hange and 
other exchanges anticipated in the future ? 

Secretary Duties. I think it is very difficult to put your finger on 
what you would call a concrete result, from these exchanges. We 
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have learned a good bit more about the Soviet Union, and they have 
learned a good bit more about us, but whether that knowledge is vital 
for either would be very hard to say. 

There is undoubtedly developing within the Soviet Union a gres ater 
aspiration for the kind of thing that people 
a greater freedom of speech, more freedom of akon oreater per- 
sonal security, a greater share in the fruits of their labor, in terms 
of consumer goods. 

Now, I would not for a minute say that this movement within the 
Soviet U nion is exclusively by any means due to what they have 
learned from us and about us. I do think that what they learned 
from us and about us helps to accelerate somewhat and stimulate that 
movement, which from our standpoint is a healthy movement. And 
I believe that if and as exch: anges bring to the people subject to Soviet 
rule a greater knowledge of the kind of thing which a free society 
can give them, it increases an urge for that, and that tends to bring 
about an evolution, which is bound to be slow, but which is very 
important, an evolution toward a more decent kind of a society there. 
And I think that exchanges can be handled in a way which will 
spread the influence of freedom. That certainly should be the purpose 
in my opinion. 

Senator Porrrr. Are other exchanges contemplated 4 

Secretary Dutzes. Oh, I expect so, yes; although I am not inclined 
to look w ith favor upon what you might call mass exchanges of large 
groups, because they have to be so highly organized in the sense that 
they are largely disciplined on the Soviet side, as far as their groups 
are concerned, and we do not think that those are as useful as the 
smaller and more individualistic type. 





RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA FILMS 


Senator Jonnson. While you are talking about exchanges, yester- 
day Mr. Streibert told us about Russian propaganda films which were 
described as being excellent and first-rate propaganda by his experts, 
that were coming into New York without restriction. And he said he 
could not get his films into Russia. Now, while we are talking about 
exchanges, do you not think there should be a quid pro quo? 

Secretary Duties. Yes, sir, I do. That was what we sought to 
get at the November conference, and we proposed then an exchange 
on a reciprocal basis of these films, and the Soviets turned it down. 

Senator Jounson. But you still let theirs come in ? 

Secretary Duties. If, as Mr. Streibert said, they were coming in, I 
guess they are. 

Senator Jonunson. He said they were excellent. And what incen- 
tive do they have to enter into any exchange if the sky is the limit as 
far as exchange is concerned and they can s send anything they want to? 
I just call that to your attention and suggest that somebody give it 
their attention. 

Secretary Duties. He has never brought that to my attention, and 


indeed it is not within the jurisdiction “of the State Department to 
stop films from coming in. 


72241—56 28 
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Senator Jounson. It is a matter I think you would like to have 
brought to your attention. If he did not bring it, I would like to. 
I do not know what you can do, of course, if anything. 


CONTROL PROPAGANDA IMPORTATION 


Senator Munpr. Do you not have some authority through customs 
to keep out propaganda which is being imported into this country ¢ 

Secretary Duttes. I do not think so. I believe the Post Office De- 
partment has control over what they call subversive propaganda. 

Senator Jonnson. Who does? 

Secretary Dunies. The Post Office Department, if it comes through 
the post. 

Senator Jounson. My impression was that Streibert did not think 
he had any control over it. He thought the State Department had 
control over it. And you do not think you have any control over it, 
but you think the Post Office Department has control over it? 

Secretary Duties. I would be very much surprised if Mr. Streibert 
said that the State Department had control over importation of films. 

Senator Jornnson. I do not know that he did. That was my 
Impression. 

Senator Munpr. It is my impression that the great Government of 
the United States is not entirely impotent to meet this sort of thing, 
that somewhere there must be a control against the importation of 
vicious anti-American propaganda. We have had that coming across 
the border with respect to printed material, and the same thing must 
be true of films. I wish you would undertake to have one of your 
deputies trace down for this committee who is responsible, because 
we are at a loss to know. 

Secretary Duties. Of course, customs is under the control of the 
Treasury Department. 

Senator Munprt. I think it is in customs, myself. 

Senator Jonnson. I was not here during all of the testimony, but 
I was under the impression that Streibert said he had discussed it with 
some of the people in the State Department. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, he agreed to do that, at our 
suggestion. 

Senator JoHNson. I certainly hope you will take cognizance of this 
situation. 

Senator Munpr. If the Senator will yield for one related question : 


RECIPROCAL FORMULA IN GROUP EXCHANGES 


Are you following pretty studiously the reciprocal formula from 
the standpoint of these exchanges of people ? In other words, do we 
insist on like consideration of our people visiting abroad, when the 
Soviets suggest that they send over to see our country a farmer or a 
journalist or an engineer, whatever it may be? 

Secretary Duties. Yes: we are watching that. 

Just to indicate my interest in this thing, I can say I spent the 
greater part of last weekend, Saturday and Sunday, studying this 
very problem of exchanges and going through a large amount. of 
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documentation and dictating a policy memorandum of my own, which 
T have thrown into the arena. 

Senator Munpr. I am glad of that. Because, like you, I am frank 
to say I do not know whether these exchanges are fruitful or not, but 
I am pretty well convinced that they are entirely fruitless if it is 
a one-way street and their people are looking at us and we cannot get 
in to look at them. 


CONSOLIDATION AND UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN REPORTS 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, there has been a great deal of time 
and money spent through the years in making reports from every part 
of the world to this country. Is anything being done to consolidate 
and utilize those reports ? 

Secretary Duties. Commercial reports? 

Senator Surru. All kinds of reports, Government reports, coming 
from our representation in the various countries. In some cases there 
were as many as 20 or 25 reports coming in from every agency there, 
and I wondered what use was being 11ade of them, if there was any 
central point where they were going, so that you could get the benefit 
of them. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to say that these reports pass through 
the Foreign Reporting Reception Center of the De eetedt where 
they are analyzed and distributed among the appropriate officers of 
the Department and among the appropriate Government agencies. 
I do not think there is a report that comes in that does not find at 
interested reader. if we do find 1 oe coming in which are noi 
valuable, our missions abroad are told of that, so that they will not 
continue to send in this particular es of a report. 

do believe that we have done a great deal of work during the 
last 2 years to make sure that reports which are not needed are not 
prepared. And | believe we have made a great deal of advancement 
in that respect. That is particularly true with regard to the economic 
and commercial report. Mr. Estes, our Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Operations, who is here and who will appear later, can go into 
more detail in that regard. 

Senator Jounson. I should like to correct the record and inform 

vou, Mr. Secretary, that Mr. Streibert did not testify yesterday as I 
thought he did. He did testify that he had no juris =diction over the 
matter. And Senator Mundt made the suggestion, which was quite 
proper, that he call it to the attention of the State Department. I 
was not present at the time, but I did not want the record to show that 
he in anyway reflected on the Department or placed the blame on 
them. It was at the instance of a member of this committee that the 
State Department was brought into it. And I hope you will look 
into It. 


NEWSPAPER ARTICLES 


Also, I ask permission of the committee to insert in the record at 
the appropriate place, where I was questioning the Secretary, a full 
ea ae a Mr. William S. White in the New York Times, the column 
by Mr. C. L. Sultzburger, Foreign Affairs, “What’s Wrong With 
American font I read from these articles, but. I did not 
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read the complete text of them, and I would like for the complete text 
to be available, so that I will not mislead anybody by taking sentences 
out of context. 
Z (The complete text of the articles referred to appear on pp. 709- 
410.) 

Senator Fulbright, would you care to ask the Secretary any questions 
before you appear as a witness? 

We are delighted to have Mr. Fulbright, chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee and an outstanding member of the Foreign 
Relations Committee, with us. 


STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Futsrient. I did not hear the Secretary’s initial statement. 
If I may say so, I have had a letter from the Secretary approving 
the exchange program. 

My main disagreement with him is that I do not feel the State 
Department’ s request properly evaluates this program, and the de- 
crease in the budget request is in itself I think a step backward. 

Senator JouNson. Senator, we do not know what the State Depart- 
ment’s request is. You spoke of the State Department’s request. We 
do not know whether they asked for $20 million or $120 million. 

Senator Futsricut. I thought you had already found that out. I 
was not here during this testimony. 

Senator Jounson. No. The Secretary follows the rules, and the 
rules are that they cannot state what they need but just what the 

sudget says they will permit them to have. 

Senator Futprient. I may say to the chairman that in the previous 
exchange with Mr. Carpenter, the Assistant Secretary, and Mr. Hen- 
derson, it was very clearly indicated to me that they were given an 
ultimatum by the Budget that this is the ceiling, and they have got 
to fit it into it. And they i in their own wisdom allocated within that 
ceiling the various amounts, and this exchange program was cut. 

We went over that at great length in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. I feel that it isa very gross case of misjudgment on the value 
of this program. I think the Secretary and I understand one an- 
other. He knows how I feel about the program. I feel it is much 
more important than this request would indicate. And I do not know 
whether I can ask the Secretary, but I believe he would agree it is 
an important program. Whether he wishes to say anything more than 
that, I do not know. I do not wish to argue with him, and there is 
nothing unpleasant or personal about it. 

Senator Jounson. I do not believe the Secretary is going to tell 
you any more than he told us, and that is that the Budget allowed 
$20 million, and how much he asked for is a deep, dark secret between 
the Secretary and the Budget. 


AMOUNT RECOMMENDED IN PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricnt. The Advisory Committee of the Department, 
which was appointed by the administration, recommended $31 million 
for this program, did they not, Mr. Secretary ¢ 

Secretary Duttzs. Yes. 
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Mr. Henverson. Mr. Chairman, could I make a statement at this 
point? 

Senator Jounson. If you can clear up this matter, if you want to 
volunteer any information, we surely would like to have it. 

Mr. Henverson, | am sorry if I misled Senator Fulbright with re- 
gard to our relations with the Budget Bureau. 

Senator Jounson. He wants to get straight with the Budget now, 
you see. 

Mr. Henverson. I did not mean to give him the impression that 
we had an ultimatum from the Bureau of the Budget. What we 
reached was an agreement with the Bureau of the Budget. That is 
No. 1. 

I would like to say that we put in a flash estimate to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Senator Jounson. What kind of an estimate? 

Mr. Henperson. What we call a flash estimate, which is an estimate 
put in at the very beginning of the year. 

Senator Jounson. How much was that? 

Mr. Henperson. That is something which we are not permitted to 
state. 

Secretary Duties. He will just tantalize you. 

Mr. Henperson. Last year we were told to exercise the maximum 
amount of economy during the coming year, and use restraint in mak- 
ing our requests for budgetary increases. 

We put in our estimate, and then we had discussions after that with 
the Bureau of the Budget, during the course of which it was agreed 
that we would not ask more than the $20 million. And we have tried 
to live up to that. 

Senator Jonnson. Who got you to agree to that? 

Mr. Henperson. That was agreed between us and the Budget 
Bureau. The advisers to the President did not make their report of 
about $31 million until the subsequent December, when our budget 
was alre: acdy in and had been frozen. And even then we had an agree- 
ment with the Budget Bureau that we would not ask for more than 
$20 million. 

So I wish to make it clear that we were not flouting the recommenda- 
tions of these advisers who suggested $31 million, because we had al- 
ready agreed on $20 million the preceding June. 

Senator Jounson. You want to make it equally clear that you are 
not flouting the Budget ? 

Mr. Henperson. I am very anxious to have that clear. 

Secretary Duties. We have got to live with them. 

Senator Jorson. I want to ask Mr. Henderson one more question. 


BUDGET SITUATION 


Do you think your statement has completely cleared up this matter? 

Mr. Henverson. No. Except that it has I believe made two things 
clear. One is that we were not given an order by the Budget Bureau, 
but we reached an agreement after some negotiation with the Budget; 
second, that we made this agreement for $20 million 6 months before 
the advice came that it should be $31 million. 
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Senator Jonnson. I think that is clear. Now is it correct to say 
that maybe you are operating under an order of the Budget? If 
you do not give them an order, did they give you one? 

Mr. Henperson. No, I would say we are operating under an agree- 
ment, an arrangement, made with the Budget. 

Senator Jomnson. I am just a freshman chairman here, and I do 
not know much about the privileges and prerogatives and authority 
of the Appropriations Committee, but I long for the day to come 
when the State Department will worry as much about the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Senate as they do about the Budget. 
And if they ever reach that point, to let us know what they think 
they ought to have for an exchange program, maybe they will get 
it. 

T do not want to prolong this and go along into the night. I 
want Senator Fulbright to tell us what he thinks we ought to pro- 
vide for, and substitute, pinch-hit, maybe for the State Department, 
and maybe the Senate will follow his leadership in the matter. 

I thank Senator Smith for what she has accomplished in this 
matter. 

Senator Smrrn. Did I understand that Mr. Henderson has an- 
swered my question by saying $31 million was the desired figure? 

Senator Jonnson. No, Mr. Henderson says some advisory group 
recommended $31 million. But on the question of how much the 
State Department recommended, deponent said nothing. 


INCREASE IN USIA BUDGET 


Senator Futsricur. I would like to put one question to either the 
Secretary or Mr. Henderson, because since this is a matter of agree- 
ment and not a direction from the Budget, how does he reconcile 
the very large increase, some $50 million—I assume he participated 
in that agreement—in the USIA budget, the objective of which is 
very similar to this objective; and also the very large budget for the 
ICA technical exchange, which is a related subject but not the same. 

In the 1956 fiscal year, the ICA will spend $84 million on ex- 
changes, and this year the information program had some $80-odd 
million, and it has been increased under the budget request to $130 
million. And yet this program in the State Department, which 
is really the basic one directed toward political effects, is the only 
one I know of that has been decreased in the budget request. Now, 
that is an inconsistency from the point of view of the administra- 
tion that I am quite unable to understand. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, could I answer part of that? When 
we entered into this agreement. with the Bureau of the Budget last 
June, we had no idea that USLA was going to ask for a figure of this 
kind or that ICA would be permitted to ask for a figure of this kind. 

I also would like to say that we have the greatest respect for this 
committee. We want to cooperate with it fully, just as we try to co- 
operate with the committee of the House. We did not ask the corre- 
sponding committee of the House for more than $20 million. We teel 
that it would not be quite fair to the corresponding committee of the 
House if after asking it for $20 million we should come before this 
committee and ask for an increase. That is one thing that is influenc- 


ing us. ; 
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BUDGET RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Jounson. USIA testified that the Budget cut them 10 per- 
cent. How much did they cut you? 

Secretary Duties. Overall ? 

Mr. Henperson. On this particular fund? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Henverson. I do not think that I can answer if I act in good 
faith so far as the Budget Bureau is concerned. 

Senator Jonnson. But they did cut you? 

Mr. Henperson. No, it is not a question of being cut, Mr. Chairman. 
It is a question of ethics. 

Senator Jounson. And who do you think is the best qualified to 
determine how much we ought to have for an exchange program, the 
budget officer or the State Department ? 

Mr. Henperson. I personally think the State Department is the 
best. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, if we cannot find out from our own State 
Department, what are we going to do about it? Shoot from the hip? 

Secretary Duties. Could I interject there that I think I did say I 
thought we could usefully spend several million dollars more if we 
found the money. But I do not think that we can properly ask for 
more money than we came to an agreement with the Bureau of the 
Budget on as to this item. 

Senator Jonnson. I am not trying to get vou to revise your request, 
because the House already cut you over a million. But it would rein- 
force our position some if you would frankly say, “We agree with the 
advisory committee. We asked $31 million. But the budget did not 
think we should go that strong, so they cut us to $20 million.” That is 
what we think maybe happened. And we do not want to be under any 
false impression. Then we might feel that because the House does not. 

want to give but $18 million and the budget does not want to give but 
$20 million, maybe we could go along with the $ $20 million, since there 
is a real need for $31 million. But I do not know whether you think 

$31 million is needed or $21 million is needed. Or as far as I know, 
maybe you do not think anything is needed, but the budget just told 
you to ask for $20 million and you asked for it. 

Secretary Duties. We certainly think that the full $20 million is 
needed as a minimum, and I would be greatly disappointed if this com- 
mittee did not give us the full $20 million. 

Senator Jonson. You could make us a better case for the support 
of the $20 million if you would tell us actually what you think is 

needed. I can give you my assurance you are not going to get over 
$20 million, but I would like to justify the 20 if I could. Is it fair to 
say that you look with sympathy upon the conclusions of the advisory 
committee ? 
ADDITIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM FUNDS 


Secretary Dutxes. I would say I did look with sympathy on it, yes. 
Of course, as Mr. Henderson has testified, that report came in after we 
had made our final arrangements with the Bureau of the Budget on 
this item. 


Senator Munpr. Will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. Secretary, to what extent if any is this exchange program 
getting additional money beyond what we appropriate from the utili- 
zation of Public Law 480 funds? I believe we had an amendment of 
some kind on that. 

Senator Futsricut. There is a small amount of foreign currency 
under P. L. 480. i 

Senator JoHnson. You are talking about the sale of surplus agri- 
cultural products? 

Senator Fu nee That is right. 

Senator Munpr. I understand it is a million and a half, 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Jounson. If the advisory committee’s request was $31 mil- 
lion, then they are taking a cut of over 30 percent, down to $20 mil- 
lion. But I think if, as the Secretary says, he did look with sympathy 
upon the request of the advisory committee, that is as much informa- 
tion as we need to justify our action, and I hope the budget will be 
much more understanding than the testimony indicates they are, and 
we will take what information we have and proceed with it as best 
we can. 

If there are no other questions of the Secretary, I want to say to you, 
Mr. Secretary, that you have been here for 2 hours, and we understand 
in part at least the burdens on the Secretary of State, particularly on 
his time. And we appreciate very much your personal appearance in 
coming here to give us the views of your Department and your requests 
for increases in appropriations. 

I think I can speak for the whole committee when I say that your 
comments and suggestions will help us to make up our minds so that 
we can make proper recommendations to the Senate. 

We thank you very much for appearing, and we will be glad to hear 
from your subordinates on this matter. “I want to remind you again 
that we do not want you to be a party to blaming the Democratic 
Congress for not balancing the budget, because these increases you 
have got in here may make Harry Byrd look a little askance at them. 
You are excused. 

Secretary Duties. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to hear from Senator Fulbright 
briefly at this point. I sent for him. The Senator is going to be out 
of town. 

Mr. Henderson, if you will indulge us, we will have a very brief 
statement from Senator Fulbright. 

The committee has under consideration restoring this $1,830,000 that 
the House cut for the exchange program. And Senator Fulbright 
has authored that program, is the custodian and father of it, and we 
would be glad to have any suggestions he has to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARKANSAS 


STUDENT EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Senator Fursrieut. I would like to make a few comments. I ap- 
preciate the reference to me as-the author of this. The appropriation 
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that we see here is under the authority of the Smith-Mundt Act, 
which is a complementary act to the one I sponsored. The two go 
together. 

One reason the exchange which is financed by Public Law 480 funds 
cannot be expanded is because of the lack of dollars under Smith- 
Mundt. So what we are really asking for is dollar funds under the 
authority of the Smith-Mundt Act, Public Law 402. 

Senator Jounson. I ask permission that my recognition and com- 
pliment be shared equally with Senator Mundt. 

Senator Munpr. I will be happy to grant my permission. 

Senator Fuuericur. I think the record should be very clear. It is 
not the foreign currency which is the most crucial thing now, but they 
cannot operate a program upon it alone. ‘They have to be backed up 
with dollars. When you bring a foreigner here he cannot be sup- 
ported with foreign currency. He has got to have dollars. 


IMPORTANCE OF PROGRAM 


Now, if I can make a general statement, I do not wish to get into 
details, but whether or not this program is important depends upon 
the objective of our foreign policy y. And it is assumed that our foreign 
policy’s primary objective is to build the strength of our relations 
with, we may call it, the uncommitted world. And I am here talking 
about exchanges with the non-Communist world, not with Russia. 
That is a problem by itself and apart from what we are talking about 
here. None of those are financed by this appropriation that I know of. 
So it is only of non-Communist countries that we are speaking. 

1 think that commonsense would tell us that over the long period 
these exchanges are the surest way to present the United States in the 
best light, the truest light, and in the light in which I think we wish 
to be presented to the rest of the world. There is nothing phony 
about it. It is not a propaganda agency. The great distinction be- 
tween this and the USIA program is that there is not some inter- 
mediate judgment intervening between what the foreigner sees of the 
United States and what we are really like. That is, whether or not a 
propaganda agency is any good depends entirely upon the director of 
the agency. Whether or not this program is good depends entirely on 
whether the United States is good. And if we believe the United 
States is good, then this program is the one which is best designed to 
improve our relationships. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Now, whether the State Department wishes to take responsibility 
for the administration or not, I do not know. They are part of it, of 
course. But I have a very definite quarrel with their allocation of 
their money 

Just to illustrate, in 1953 this overall program involved $22.2 mil- 
lion, $9 million of which was foreign currency. In 1956 it is cut 
down to 18.2 million. That is a substantial decrease. $7.8 million of 
it is foreign currency. I may say that foreign currency really is no 
burden on the taxpayer. That is money which very likely we could 
not collect in any other fashion than to accept services of this kind. 
So it is a small program, $10 million, that we are quarreling about. 
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And yet at the same time, they come in and they will ask for unlimited 
funds in the military field. The present program before our Foreign 
Relations Committee on foreign aid is something just short of $5 bil- 
lion, 85 percent of which is military. 

Now, if we believe that we are on the verge of an all-out war with 
the Communists, then they are right. But I do not think that any- 
body on our committee or this committee believes that. We do not 
believe that there is no possibility of war, but the probability is against 
a shooting war and in the foreign aid bill, it seems to me, the emphasis 
is wrong. 

I say I have no objection to increasing the domestic military pro- 
gram. I think that could well be one way or another. I have no 
quarrel about that. But in the foreign policy field, when the objective 
as I said, is seeking to obtain fr iends and allegiances, loyalties, of 
the uncommitted world, then that is not pr imarily a military matter. 


INCREASE IN USIA PROGRAM FUNDS 


The administration increased this year the appropriation for the 
USTA $50 million, at the same time it decreased this one $2 million. I 
have no hesitancy in saying I think this exchange program over a 
period of years is far more effective than all the radio broadcasts and 
the rest of the information program combined. 

Senator Jonnson. Let me ask the Senator this question. We huve 
a request pending before us now that this committee is going to act on 
to give a little private navy to the USIA. They wanted to rework 
a carrier and go around the world showing Cinerama movies, and 
they claim they can have 2,000 a night come down to the boat dock 
and see the movie. They want $3,750,000 for that navy. They al- 
ready have one ship, but the one they have does not sail. They want 
one that sails and one that does not sail. And they are asking for 
$3.750.000. 

Now, the House cut that item out, and they came over to the Senate 
and spent a large part of the day yesterday trying to justify it. Does 
the Senator think we can do more good with a dreamboat, or by send- 
ing American students to these countries ? 


VALUE OF PROPAGANDA FILMS 


Senator Furrricur. Well, I am certainly no expert. The Senator 
asks my opinion as a layman, and I do not think that the propaganda 
films are a particularly effective way to increase our prestige. And 
as a matter of fact, I think the films that have been used in the past 
have done a great deal of harm to this country, because they mis- 
represent the “United States. 

The point I made in the beginning was that manufactured propa- 
ganda, which a film is—it may or may not present the life of this 
country—I think is a very dangerous instrument. It can and often 
does do more harm than good. And I would not choose that method, 
myself. 

‘As I say, I do not think that I am wise enough or anybody else is 
wise enough to describe and present the true ‘value of the United 
States to other people in some artificial means. There is no substi- 
tute for seeing it as itis. And for Americans going abroad and seeing 
them as they are. 
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Senator Jounson. And dressing it up in a big aircraft carrier and 
letting it dock in some port is not going to help us? 

Senator Fur. BRIGHT. On the contrary, I would question its value 
and would be very afraid it would do harm to us, actually. 

But I did not come here to criticize any other program. IT am 
very definitely of the view that the administration is completely 
wrong in decreasing this very modest exchange program, because 
it has a special influence, I think, in many countries which have long 
felt that this country has no appreciation of the intellectual activities 
of mankind or their cultural achievements. This is the one program 
that I know of that most of the people, foreign people, who know 
about it, believe represents a side of American life, which they had 
not. known of before, or which they had felt: was minimized or over- 
looked by this country. And I think it is a great tragedy that we 
quarrel here over, relative to our overall national expenditure, a 
minute amount. And why they persist in wanting to cut it, I cannot 
understand. 


AMOUNT RECOMMENDED FOR PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. You would recommend the restoration of the 
entire budget amount? 

Senator Futrrient. IT recommend the $31 million the Advisory 
Committee recommended. And while I realize that the officers of 
the State Department are bound by an oath of comradeship so that 
they cannot say what they think about this, I have vet to find any 
informe’ person who did not think this program was an effective 
program and could well be expanded. And instead of expansion, 
here they are contracting it. And this contraction is much more 
severe than these figures indicate, because we have attempted to add 
countries that did not formerly come under the figures in 1954. 

We are, under Public Law 480, adding some South American coun- 
tries this year, for which we have practically no dollars to sup- 
plement the foreign currencies. I mean, we need the dollars when 
the foreigner comes here. And so the amount of dollars that will 


go along with the foreign currencies limits the size of the program 
very severely. 


VALUE OF PROGRAM 


Now, I find it very difficult, in a few words, to convey to this com- 
mittee what I think is the real essence of this program. It is not to 
be compared to the ordinary propaganda program. It is certainly 
not to be compared, I think, to the technical-assistance program. It is 
of a different character, and it has a unique influence. It has suc- 
ceeded in most of the countries in enlisting the participation of some 
of the leading citizens of those countries in its administration. The 
binational commissions in every one of these countries have some of 
the leading people in the country, in the intellectual life of the coun- 
try, and that enlists their interest in this whole program and makes 
them feel that it is as much their program as it is the program of the 
United States; which is not so of any of these other programs I 
mentioned. 
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The ICA program is a fine program in its field, but it does not fill 
the same place and need that this one fills. It is entirely an American 
program. And many countries, as you know, are reluctant to accept 
even our gifts. Take a country like Burma. They do not wish to 
accept gifts from this country. They do not wish to be committed in 
that sense. Whereas, they will participate and are anxious to partici- 
pate in a common undertaking, a binational undertaking. And it does 
enlist their respect for this country in a way that no other program 
does. And it is incredible to me why a dep: irtment such as the State 
Department, which is interested in improving our relations with other 
countries, is unable to bring itself to increase this program rather 
than decrease it. 

So { certainly, Mr. Chairman, would recommend the full $20 million. 
I may say to this committee that I shall make an effort, however futile 
it may be, to authorize the diversion of $11 million under the foreign- 
aid program, simply because I feel it isa much more important activity 
than most of the activities the administration recommends in that 
program. 

SUPPORT OF BUDGET FIGURES 


Senator Jounson. We want to encourage the exchange program, 
and I want to encourage the Senator from “Arkansas, but it is pretty 
difficult for us to go above the budget estimate, particularly in view 
of the fact that if we go by the action the House has taken it has 
reduced the budget by $1,850,000, and then the grand total of all of 
the funds, the private support amount and the Irish and the Finnish 
and the Smith-Mundt, and the foreign currency, and so forth, will 
show approximately $34,200,000 for this coming fiscal vear. I do not 
want to encourage the Senator to amend the bill out on the floor. That 
is why I want him to come before the committee and try to persuade 
the committee to get it back to the budget figure. But I hope if we 
go along with him in that respect he will not potshot us out on the 
floor, because we are going to have a lot of pride in our bill. 

Senator Futsrientr. Of course, I do not think it is the committee’s 
fault. The fault is in the budget request. Where does the the $34 
million come from? 


PRIVATE SUPPORT OF PROGRAM 


Senator Jounson. From four sources. There is private support. 

Senator Fursrient. What do you mean, “private support”? Are 
you including what the private institutions spend in this field ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes, sir. The Irish scholars under Public Law 
665, the Finnish 

Senator Futrrient. But the Irish program is not yet in operation. 
That has never been finalized at all, and it comes from an entirely 
different source. 

Senator Jonnson. I am talking about Public Law 480, all of the 
various sources, the compilation of them as presented by the Depart- 
ment of State, the summary of grants and the source of the funds for 
the 1957 program, which shows that if they get the $20 million that 
the budget is requesting—and I do not know; maybe the committee 
will want to go to the House amount. The chairman looks with some 
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sympathy on restoring it to the budget amount. But if we are just 
going to get our amendments anyway, we will have to take another look 
on it. But this shows we will have $34 million spent in this general 
field. 

Senator Futsricut. Of Government money? Or does that include 
private money $ 

Senator Jounson. That includes private money. And of that, $20 
million of it will be the amount we appropriate in this bill. 

Senator Fuusricutr. I never heard of a compilation that included 
private sources. It would seem to me that it would be a shame that 
we would cut down our part of it if we built up the private con- 
tributions on the strength of the Government. The Government has 
really been the reason why we got private people to participate in 
this, 

I would like to see those figures and the sources of it, when we have 
time outside of the committee meeting. 

Senator JonHnson. I merely put that in—not to say that we ought to 
be limited in all sources to $34 million, but merely so that the com- 
mittee may have information and the Senator may have information 
that the Department says they estimate that is what will be spent in 
this field. The Government appropriation for 1955 is $18,600,000. 

Senator Fu.sricutr. That is right; of which $8,800,000 was foreign 
currency. 

Senator Jounson. And the 1956 appropriation was $18,170,000. 
Now, what I am hoping the Senator will agree to is that if we can 
get this committee to go back to the $20 million recommended by the 

udget and give the full amount, then we can stand pretty firm on 
the budget figure and try to get that much out of the contract. 

Senator Munpr. Mr. Chairman, as I understood the Senator from 
Arkansas, he was not threatening to make an amendment to our bill, 
but in the military aid bill now before his committee. And I do not 
want to discourage him from doing that. 

Senator Fu.sricur. That is right. That is an amendment to an 
authority. 

Senator Jonnson. I would hope if we could get back to the $20 


million figure and go to the House and stand firm on it, it would please 
the Senator from Arkansas. 


MISGUIDED FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


Senator Futsricut. Well, it certainly would be a step in the right 
direction. I would not say I was entirely satisfied; but not because 
of any failure in this committee’s action. I recognize the difficulty 
here. I am not satisfied with the evaluation of this program by the 
Department of State, and I do not intend to be satisfied with it. And 
I am not going along with the foreign aid program that they have sub- 
mitted, because I think it is a misguided program, with no imagination 
or originality. And if we follow it, I think this country deserves to 
lose in the cold war. If we are that stupid, I do not think there is 
much prospect of our success. We do not deserve to prevail if we spend 
85 percent of our money in the foreign field for military support and 
decrease the only program that is related to the cultural activities of 
civilized human beings. And I am not going to be satisfied with that 
approach. I just want the record to be clear that I do not blame this 
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committee for not being able to go above the budget, but I think there 
is every reason in the world to go at least to the budget. 
Senator Jounson. I thank the Senator. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Without objection I would like to insert at this point in the record 
a letter from the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, a 
letter from the American Coincil on Education, and a telegram from 
the Educational Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


WasHINGaTON, D. C., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Appropriations Committee: 
Request opportunity to testify on international education exchange programs 
in hearings on May 17. Will appreciate confirmation by phone if O. K. 
Howarp E, WILSON, 
Educational Policies Commission, National Education Association. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS, 
New YorK UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N. Y., May 14, 1956. 
Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Just today we learned that the Senate Appronria- 
tions Committee will be holding hearings in connection with the State Depart- 
inent budget for exchange of persons activities. We understand that these hear- 
ing will take place on Thursday, May 17, 1956, beginning at 10 a. m. The 
National Association of Foreign Student Advisers, which represents educational 
activities in this field in over 1,090 institutions throughout the United States 
has a natural interest in this matter. 

We realize your committee faces many special problems in reaching a decision 
as to the fiscal needs for the United States Department of State through the 
department directed by Mr. Russell Riley. We do feel that the observations of 
the campus advisers may be of some help to your group at this time. We 
should be most pleased, if you might permit the appearance of Dr. Furman 
Bridgers, foreign student adviser at the University of Maryland, at your com- 
mittee hearing to represent the National Association of Foreign Student Ad- 
visers, to present testimony and to answer any questions you may have. 

I should be most pleased to hear from you or your staff representative as to 
the feasibility of such an appearance. We are happy to cooperate in any possible 
way in these important deliberations. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES D. Kine, Secretary. 

P. S.—You may reach me here in Washington at the office of the Institute of 
International Education, 1530 P Street NW., Washington 5, D. C. Telephone: 
DU 77-4545. 





AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1956. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington D. C. 


My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: We have been informed that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will hold hearings for public interest groups on the 
appropriation for the International Educational Exchange Service on Thursday 
morning, May 17. 

The Commission on Education and International Affairs of the American 
Council on. Education is deeply interested in the exchange of persons program 


. 
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and will welcome an invitation to appear before the committee. In the absence 
of Dr. Arthur 8S. Adams, president of the council, I am writing you on behalf of 
the Commission. 


I will call the clerk of the committee and make detailed arrangements to 

present testimony for the Commission. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS J. Brown, Staff Associate. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Fulbright, the committee is delighted 
to have heard you, and we appreciate your interest and the recom- 
mendations you have made. 

Senator Futsricnt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
ADMINISTRATION 


STATEMENTS OF LOY W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR ADMINISTRATION; ISAAC W. CARPENTER, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY-CONTROLLER; EDWARD C. CROUCH, DEPUTY ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY AND BUDGET OFFICER (ACTING); HENRY F. 
HOLLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS; C. BURKE ELBRICK, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR EUROPEAN AFFAIRS; ROBINSON McILVAINE, DEPUTY AS- 
SISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS; THOMAS 
S. ESTES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS; 
CHRISTOPHER H. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS; L. H. HEWITT, 
COMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COM- 
MISSION; AND WALTER S. ROBERTSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


RESTORATIONS REQUESTED 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Henderson, will you proceed to discuss as 
briefly as you can the items that you desire to have restored and the 
reasons for them? 

Do you have a prepared statement ¢ 

Mr. Henperson. I have a prepared statement, which I would like 
to have inserted in the record. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, the prepared statement will 
be inserted in the record, and you may proceed to summarize. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity te 
appear before you to discuss the budgetary needs of the Department of State 
for the fiscal year 1957. 

On January 10, 1956, I submitted to the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House of Representatives a rather lengthy statement in support of our 1957 
estimates and on April 30, I addressed a letter to you, Mr. Chairman, in justi- 
fication of our appeal to the Senate for the restoration of most of the reductions 
made by the House. I should like, with your permission, te have these two 
documents constitute my formal, written testimony before this committee and 
to ask that they be inserted in the record for that purpose at this time. 
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I should now like to make an oral statement with respect to our requirements 
and the reasons which have impelled us to appeal some of the reductions made 
by the House. None of my remarks nor those of witnesses who follow me 
should be construed as lack of appreciation on our part of the courteous and 
favorable treatment accorded us in the House of Representatives. Our requests 
before the House have been received with patience and understanding. We 
are deeply grateful to the House for its generous response which we would like 
to interpret as a vote of confidence. 

The House has, however, made certain cuts which, if not restored, would handi- 
cap us in giving the American people the high standard of performance in the 
conduct of our foreign affairs which, we believe, they are entitled to expect. In 
view of the receptive attitude which we met in the House, we can only conclude 
that in presenting our justifications we failed to make sufficiently clear certain 
of our needs. It is our hope that we shall be able to make the necessary clari- 
fications in our presentations to this committee. 

In addition to making dollar reductions, the House declined to make certain 
changes in language. Restoration of some of the language proposed is requested. 
In my letter of April 30 I explained the reasons for our request in considerable 
detail. I would just like to stress at this time the importance we attach to the 
restoration of these language proposals. Other witnesses will explain these 
provisions in detail at the appropriate time. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 


In our budget for fiscal year 1957 we requested $92.2 million in the “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation. The House allowed $90 million, a reduction of 
$2.2 million from the amount requested. The $2.2 million we are asking the 
Senate to restore is required (1) to permit continued progress in the personnel 
improvement program; (2) to provide the additional personnel needed by the 
Departinent to discharge properly its duties in the Foreign Service and the 
Department; and (8) to provide for increased operating expenses. 

We are planning, in case the cuts prescribed by the House are sustained, to 
apply them in such a manner as to carry out its basic mandates. At the same 
time, we are anxious that they be distributed in such a way as to have the mini- 
mum amount of harmful effect on the conduct of our foreign relations. 

1. Personnel improvement program 

As you are aware, we have been concentrating on what we call a personnel 
improvement program. The basic purpose of this program is to raise the quality 
of the performance of our departmental and Foreign Service personnel. 

I do not, I believe, need to emphasize how important it is, particularly at this 
historic juncture in world affairs, that our foreign affairs be in the hands of the 
best men and women that our country can offer and that their talents and abili- 
ties be developed to meet the shifting international problems and utilize in the 
most effective manner. 

This program calls for making the Service sufficiently attractive to draw into 
it and to retain in it the kind of men and women which it should have; for 
developing them through carefully selected assignments augmented from time 
to time by formal training; for keeping their morale at a high level by relieving 
them to the extent possible of the kind of worries with regard to finances, health 
education of children, old age, and so forth, which for so many years have plagued 
American citizens who have dedicated themselves to a lifetime of service to their 
country abroad. 

We have made considerable progress during the past 2 years in carrying out 
our personnel improvement program. As a result of the helpful attitute already 
displayed by the House, we hope to make further progress this year. Some of 
the cuts made by the House, if sustained, however, would mean a setback for 
us in the execution of this program. We find, for instance, it will probably be 
necessary for us, in case the House cut is sustained by the Senate, to reduce 
by $300,000 the amount of the transfer allowances which we had requested. The 
purpose of these allowances is to permit us to give partial reimbursement to our 
Foreign Service officers and employees for the heavy expenses which they incur 
when they are transferred from one post to another. Although the Department 
has been authorized by Congress to make such reimbursements, the funds avail- 
able at the present time for this purpose are so meager that the reimbursement 
is really nominal. Even if as a result of the action on the part of the Senate we 
should find it possible to restore the $300,000 cut in this item we would still be 
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able to reimburse our officers and clerical employees to an extent of less than 
50 percent for necessary expenditures incurred by them incident to transfer. We 
sincerely hope that both Houses of Congress will cooperate in permitting us to 
alleviate this financial burden which for many years has been weighing down 
on our personnel, particularly on our personnel who have little or no private 
means, small salaries and dependents. 

To our deep regret we would be compelled, in case the cut of the House in the 
personnel improvement program is sustained, to reduce by eight the number of 
positions which. we urgently need for our Office of Personnel. This office, in 
addition to carrying on its normal activities, must also perform most of the work 
connected with carrying out the personnel improvement program. The loss of 
these eight positions would be a handicap, particularly in view of the recruit- 
ment campaign in which this office must engage during the coming months. 

We would also be compelled to curtail our plans for strengthening the staff of 
the Foreign Service Institute. During the past year the institute has been 
developing rapidly as a dynamic factor in the training of our personnel. Much 
still remains to be done, however, before it has attained the effectiveness which 
should characterize an educational institution charged with the responsibility 
of preparing personnel for representing the United States in the field of foreign 
affairs. 


2. Additional personnel 


We have been compelled to apply $1,215,077 of the proposed cut to our staff 
strengthening program. This cut would mean the elimination of 49 planned 
officer and 49 planned clerical positions in the Department in addition to the 
8S already referred to, and 69 planned officer and 42 planned clerical positions in 
in the Foreign Service, or a total reduction of 217 positions. In our opinion all 
additional personnel requested for fiscal vear 1957 would be required, if the 
Department and Foreign Service are to fu'fill their responsibilities to the people 
of the United States in the conduct of our foreign affairs. The assistant secreta- 
ries in charge of the departmental and Foreign Service operations involved will 
explain in detail the effect of this reduction on their particular operations. 

I should like, however, to make a few remarks of my own at this point with 
regard to the handicaps which, if we make the reductions in our personnel 
improvement program required by the cuts imposed by the House, would be 
inflicted on us in our efforts to deal with the present world situation and to 
develop a State Department and Foreign Service capable of coping with what we 
believe the world situation will be in the years to come. 

During the fiscal year 1957 the burdens and responsibilities which the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service must bear will be unprecedented. We do not 
believe that it would be in the interest of the United States for it to try to meet 
with a State Department and a Foreign Service which is lacking in the skilled 
manpower needed on a hundred fronts abroad and at home the shifting tactics 
of those seeking to destroy the very basis of our civilization. In this confused 
world the conduct of our foreign relations has become extremely complicated. 
Many of our governmental agencies find themselves by force of circumstances 
participating in foreign affairs. The Department must possess the personnel 
in the United States which can keep in hourly touch with these agencies for 
purposes of exchange of information, of coordination and of guidance. Simi- 
larly, our Foreign Service abroad, in addition to dealing with officials of foreign 
governments and to carrying its own workload, must possess the personnel 
necessary to provide a flexible and responsive backbone for all of our foreign 
representation and activities. 

At this moment, despite the peaceful professions of the leaders of international 
communism, Communist attempts are still being made throughout the world to 
subvert and Communist aggression continues to exist. Although present Com- 
munist tactics follow the line of subversion, diplomatic maneuver and economic 
ventures, they nevertheless still include the readiness, when considered advan- 
tageous to the Communist cause, to employ armed forces. 

International communism by flattery in some areas, by threats in others. by 
offers of economic assistance to certain countries in need, by stirring up recial, 
religious, and national prejudices and ambitions in others, by appeals to the 
base instincts of greed for wealth, territory, and power, is continuing to promote 
disunity and strife in those portions of the world which have not fallen under 
its control. In the Far East the illegal buildup of the military in Korea, the 
construction of airfields along the southeast China coast, and the redeployment 
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there of Chinese Communist planes and troops serve as evidence that interna 
tional communism continues to employ the weapon of the threat of armed force. 

In Europe, international communism continues to maneuver to prevent the 
creation of a free united and democratic Germany, to promote differences and 
misunderstanding among the free nations of Western Europe, and to maintain 
its deadly grip on the unhappy peoples of Eastern Europe. 

In Africa, south Asia, and the Middle East, international communism is 
particularly active. It apparently considers that this great area offers an 
exceptionally fertile field for tilling. Many of the peoples of these regions 
have only recently emerged from the status of colonialism. Others are just 
beginning to prepare themselves for self-government. Feelings of nationalisin 
among them are growing stronger. In some instances this nationalism is of a 
constructive and noble character; in other instances it has fallen under the 
leadership of sinister forces and is impregnated with prejudice and vindictiveness 

Both the United States and international communism realize that the future of 
the world may be deeply affected by the decisions taken at this time by the peoples 
of these regions with respect to the course upon which they are to embark. We 
would like to do all that is possible and proper to encourage these peoples to choose 
a path which leads in the direction of future world peace and international co 
operation. International communism is doing its utmost to promote among them 
hatreds, poverty, suspicions, and violence until such time as they can be added 
to the unfortunate nations who are already its victims. 

In the countries of this hemisphere the representatives of international com 
munism are persistently looking for footholds which they hope to convert into 
bases for promoting hatreds, exciting jealousies, for underlining the harmony 
which fortunately exists among the nations of the Americas, and for stopping the 
forward march of these two great continents in the direction of higher living, 
cultural, and spiritual standards. 

Unless the evil designs of international communism can be thwarted the 
future for the United States and the world will be most gloomy. We are confi 
dent that they will be thwarted if we frankly recognize them and mobilize our 
resources to meet them. We believe that most peoples of the world are beginning 
to understand the true aims of international communism and if given the requisite 
support by us will effectively resist its blandishments and threats. 

It is in such an atmosphere that we are seeking to strengthen the personnel 
of the Department and the Foreign Service, not only qualitatively but quantita- 
tively. Weare asking Congress to provide us with means whereby we can prop- 
erly man the various offices of the Department and our diplomatic and consular 
offices abroad. Although, as I have pointed out, the House has been exceptionally 
generous with us, nevertheless the cuts which have been made, if sustained, 
will compel us to abandon the establishment of certain positions, both at home 
and abroad, which we believe would be in our national interest to have filled 

For instance, among the important positions which we would not be able to 
fill would be 26 in the field of Far Eastern affairs, 25 of which would have been 
abroad, 5S positions in the field of inter-American affairs, most of which would 
have been abroad, and 31 positions in the field of European affairs, all of which 
would have been abroad. We would be compelled to abandon plans for the 
filling of 17 positions in the Bureau of Economic Affairs, 25 positions in the 
Office of Intelligence and Research, and 4 positions in the Office of International 
Organization Affairs. These three offices furnish guidance and leadership in their 
particular fields, not only to the regional operating offices in the Department but 
to all agencies of the Government which have an interest in international affairs 
It is extremely important that they be fully manned during the critical period 
through which the world is passing. 

I have already referred to the fact that if the cut is sustained it would prevent 
us from filling additional pivotal positions in our Office of Personnel and in the 
Foreign Service Institute. It would also have the effect of making it impossible 
for us to fill 82 planned additional positions in the Office of Special Services and 
in the Office of General Services. These positions are urgently needed if these 
two offices which are at present much behind in their current work are to over- 
come their backlogs and to improve the operating efficiency of some of their 
units which form the physical backbone of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service. Two of these positions, I might add, are for Foreign Service couriers. 

3. Operating expenses 


We have applied $649,158 of the House reduction to operating expenses. In 
recent years, because of lack of funds, we have been unable to purchase needed 
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equipment and, as a result, the work of many of our employees has suffered 
because they have had to use wornout or obsolete equipment. We had hoped 
to correct this situation in fiscal year 1957 by installing a businesslike equipment 
replacement program. In addition. hecause of the expanding activities of the 
Foreign Service and rising costs in all countries of the world, it is essential that 
we receive the entire amount requested for operating expenses. It is particu- 
larly important to bear in mind that any restoration of personnel cut by the 
House should be accompanied by the restoration of appropriate funds for sup- 
plies and equipment for them. 


REPRESENTATION 


We have asked for $1 million for representation allowances for 1957. The 
House has cut. us to $700,000. We respectfully urge that the full amount of the 
request be given us. 

More than 3,000 officers are representing the United States abroad in the 
Foreign Service. Most of them are skilled by training and experience in the 
techniques of foreign intercourse. In the aggregate they occupy positions which 
should enable them to meet and to form friendly associations with influential 
leaders at various levels and in many walks of life of the countries in which 
they are stationed. The Government has paid their traveling expenses to their 
posts and is maintaining them there at its expense. Does it not seem that it 
would also be wise for the Government not only to place means at their disposal 
to enable them to form the social and personal contacts which should be ad- 
vantageous to the United States, but to require them to make and maintain such 
contacts? 

If the Senate should support the position taken by the House, only $700,000 
would be available to the whole Foreign Service operating in some 75 countries 
for use in cultivating friends for the United States through the extension of 
hospitality or of other courtesies involving expenditures. 

Even if the $300,000 should be restored, the $1 million would come far from 
what these officers are spending now—largely from their own pockets—on this 
important work and would not begin to cover what they should be spending if 
the interests of the United States were being properly served. 

The United States at present is spending hundreds of millions of dollars in 
efforts to promote sympathetic understanding on the part of peoples of foreign 
lands of our institutions, policies, attitudes, ways of life, and so forth. Yet when 
we have a network of American officials already on the scene prepared to form 
the relationships which would most effectively promote such understanding we 
seem to hesitate at placing even a million dollars at their disposal for this 
purpose. 

I believe that we in the Department are at fault for not having properly ex- 
plained the situation to Congress and that when we do make it clear Congress 
will make available for this work much more than the $1 million requested and 
will insist that we engage in activities which will necessitate the funds ap- 
propriated being spent. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


The House of Representatives allowed $19 million in this appropriation, a 
reduction of $2.9 million from the amount requested. We are not appealing this 
reduction primarily because a recent ruling of the Comptroller General makes 
it possible for the Department to use foreign currency proceeds from the sale of 
properties overseas for purposes authorized in the foreign buildings program. 
While the full effect of this ruling is impossible to assess at this time, the De- 
partment is inclined to believe that this assistance will offset to an extent, at 
least, the House reduction in our 1957 estimates for this purpose. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


Since we have no control over the actions of the governments or peoples of 
other countries, we cannot know a year in advance what they may do which 
will require action on our part involving expenditures. We cannot justify 
specifically in our budget request funds to take care of needs which experience 
has shown are nevertheless sure to arise. It was our hope, therefore, that the 
Congress, recognizing our problem, would increase this appropriation by $1.9 
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million, the increase to be used as a contingent fund to meet internatiora) 
crises or emergencies which could not be foreseen when the budget requests were 
being prepared. 

These crises or emergencies would include such contingencies as certain inter- 
national conferences called on short notice, the establishment of diplomatic 
missions in areas which unexpectedly gained their independence, etc. We must 
now, for instance, plan on establishing embassies in Morocco and Tunis in the 
near future, although we did not include these missions in our figures when 
we prepared our estimates for fiscal year 1957 a year ago. Already requests have 
been received by our Budget Office totaling more than a million dollars from our 
various cffices at home and abroad to be expended during fiscal year 1957 for 
items which had not been foreseen when we prepared these budget estimates. 
Without doubt we shall find a number of these requests justified. 

The House has disallowed the entire increase of $1.9 million which we re- 
quested. We urge that sympathetic consideration be given to its restoration. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The House reduced our request for contributions to international organiza- 
tions in this appropriation by $328,410. Of this amount $28,410 is required to 
permit the United States to pay its assessment for the Inter-American Radio 
Office for fiscal years 1952-56. The Inter-American Radio Office is the central 
clearinghouse for exchange or notifications between the Governments in the 
North American region, on frequencies they assign to radio stations. Its con- 
tinued operation is vital to the United States broadcasting industry. The fail- 
ure of the United States to pay its assessment micht be interpreted by the other 
member nations as a lack of confidence by the United States in this Office and 
would undoubtedly affect adversely negotiations instituted by the United States 
for a reorganization of the Office. 

The remaining $300,000 is required to permit the United States to participate 
in a proposed special information and cultural projects program of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. As the Senate is well aware, major emphasis 
is being placed by the administration on assigning to NATO broader political 
and cultural objectives. If the United States refuses to participate in this 
program, the success of the effort of NATO to develop greater unity of the West 
might well be affected. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION 


The House reduced our estimate in this appropriation by $63,000. The only 
place where this reduction could be applied with comparative safety is to the 
revetment placement program on the El Paso projects. Revetment placement 
consists of lining the river channel banks with rock in certain places in order 
to maintain the alinement as originally constructed and planned. If this pro- 
gram is not continued as planned, the levees may be threatened. If they should 
be weakened, the cost of maintaining the river in its channels would be materially 
increased. 

INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


The House reduced our request with regard to this appropriation by $107,138. 
Of this amount $4,413 has been agreed to by the Department, following approval 
by the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission of their annual budget 
at a lower figure. Restoration of the balance of $102,725 is required to permit 
an expansion of the activities of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commis- 
sion. Since the inception of the Commission, research, especially at sea, has 
been neglected because of the lack of funds. The House reduction would 
necessitate further postponement of this important project. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


We requested $20 million in this appropriation for fiscal year 1957. The House 
allowed $18.2 million, a reduction of $1.8 million. Even if the full amount 
requested in this appropriation should be given to us, we do not believe, because 
of new developments in recent months, that we would have sufficient funds to 
operate this program at a level consistent with our foreign policy objectives. 

A reduction of the kind made by the House would in our opinion reduce the 


scope of our exchange program in all areas of the world to a degree that would 
adversely affect our national interésts. 
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The reduction would be particularly felt in Latin America and the Near East 
and Africa. I am merely touching on this matter at this time since I under- 
stand that it will be discussed in considerable detail by subsequent witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my oral statment. I am grateful to you and to 
other members of the committee for permitting me to present it. During the 
course of these hearings a number of witnesses orally and in writing will present 
to you statements outlining our needs and supporting our requests. These 
witnesses are dedicated to the service of the United States. They are deeply 
conscious of the fact that their country is depending on them to serve it effec- 
tively in the field of foreign affairs and that their appearance before this 
committee represents one of their most responsible duties. Every one of them 
is firmly convinced that the amount for which he is asking is reasonable and is 
really needed. I agree with them. 

It is my hope that those of us who appear before you will be able to find the 


words and to marshal in such a manner our ideas as to impart our convictions 
to the members of this committee. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 

Senator Jounson. Some of these fellows going out to these recep- 
tions and embassies are leaving early, but we are going to stay and 
hear you. 

Senator Munpr. Without benefit of representation allowance, how- 
ever. 

Senator Jounson. We have several prepared statements from the 
directors of the various divisions and areas, and if there is no objec- 
tion they will be inserted in the record. 

The Chair hears none. It is so ordered. 

(‘The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Loy W. HENDERSON, THE Deputy UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to appear before you to discuss the budgetary requirements of the D>part- 
ment of State for the fiscal year 1957. The estimates which we are presenting 
total $183,766,431. In addition the President’s budget includes provision for 
later submission of a request for $56 million for the construction of an extension 
to the State Department Building. 

You will note that our estimated budget for next year exceeds the anticipated 
availabilities for the current year by $30,288,776. 

The principal items of increase, stated in millions, are as follows: 


. Salaries and expenses a a ea ad sa $13.5 
2. Representation allowances a tierce phe pista ARTI ae it cele 0.4 
3. Acquisition of buildings abroad_____--_____-_~- oes ae ee ee eee 12.8 
4. Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular services_____-____- bei 1.8 
5. Contributions to international organizations___________ seas aicaia ie 2.0 
6. International educational exchange activities____ oe Sl 1.8 

a a ea a I ce > elec be 42.3 
7. Decreases in other appropriations ae sac cpt ol calc ta Ras a —Z0 
Total increase ______- a esi sins ha 


sonnel and facilities which we possess for coping with the present situation as 
well as the situations likely to develop in the future, that it is our duty to ask 
for an increase of this kind. Although in the framework of the total national 
budget this increase is extremely small, it could be, if granted, of great inter- 
national significance to the United States. 

The most important factors responsible for our decision to appeal to the Con- 
gress for budget increases to help us in our efforts to strengthen the Department 
and the Foreign Service stem from certain shifts in the international situation 
including changes in taetics on the part of international communism; tactics 


We are convinced, after a careful study of international trends and of the per- 
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which we shall be compelled to meet primarily through increased diplomatic 
activity. 

Among the other factors contributing to the increased needs of the Department 
and the Foreign Service are: 

1. The shift which has taken place during recent years in the world’s markets 
resulting in the need for expanding our services for the Department of Com- 
merce and American business. 

2. Heavy demands on the economic area of the Department and on the economic 
sections of our overseas establishments. 

3. Increased requrements for intelligence and intelligence analysis by the De- 
partment and by a wide range of other Government agencies. 

4. A steady increase in the volume of work in the field of consular services. 

5. Increased activity in international organizations and in disarmament nego- 
tiations. 

6. Uncontrollable increases in the costs of our operations abroad as a result 
of steadily rising living costs in many countries of the world. 


SHIFTS IN THE INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL STTUATION 


For several years the free nations of the world have heen facing the interna- 
tional Communist bloe in what has been termed a “cold war.” 

\t the Summit Conference in July, the Soviet leaders expressed a desire 
to reduce international tensions. They maintained that they were trying to 
end the cold war. However, the hopes born at the Summit Conference were 
quickly dampened by the Soviet position at the foreign ministers’ meeting in 
November and by other Soviet actions. 

It is now becoming quite clear that international communism is in fact 
carrying on an aggressive and intensive campaign in the tields of diplomacy and 
mass propaganda for the purpose of undermining the unity of the free world, of 
stimulating strife among free nations, of promoting distrust and hatred, particu- 
larly of the United States, and of isolating our country from its friends and 
allies. The Soviet leaders have lately evidenced a disposition to try actively 
to undermine the West in areas in which they have shown relatively little inter- 
est during recent vears. 

International communism is waging a cunning campaign. Unfortunately, 
there are already in the free world a number of places where embers of discord 
are glowing. We cannot afford, therefore, to ignore the possibility that interna- 
tional communism will succeed in fanning some of them into flame. 

In its drive to bring about a disintegration of the free world international 
communism is stopping at nothing. It is not hesitating freely to spend its funds 
for this purpose and to divert its resources to the stirring up of international 
strife regardless of the fact that the poverty-stricken peoples whom it has already 
enslaved are thereby deprived of the fruits of their labor. This campaign has 
resulted in a certain amount of confusion and uncertainty among some of the 
countries of the free world and has even given rise to perplexity and lack of 
clear thinking among many loyal and patriotic citizens of our own country. It 
is a campaign which should not be regarded as merely a temporary phenomenon. 
In their determination to eradicate all major barriers between themselves and 
world domination, the leaders of international communism may well continue 
to carry on this or a similar kind of campaign for years to come. 

If the United States is successfully to meet this challenge, it should at once 
strengthen its machinery for the conduct of international relations: it should 
mobilize and utilize with the utmost skill in the international field all the re 
sources available to it. 

By the judicious use of military, economic, and technical aid we can do much 
to preserve the morale and strengthen the resistance of the free world. Simi- 
larly, much can be accomplished by the wise use of our apparatus for dispensing 
information and for effecting cultural exchanges. No matter, however, how 
much of our resources and energies are devoted to foreign aid and to informa- 
tional and cultural work, we shall not be able with full effectiveness to play the 
role which the situation demands of us unless we have a strong fully manned 
Department of State and Foreign Service equipped with adequate facilities and 
provided with the necessary funds. 

The Department of State and the Foreign Service represent the framework 
around which are assembled all of the activities of the United States in the 
foreign field. It is to the Department of State at home and to the Foreign 
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Service abroad that all agencies concerned with our foreign affairs must turn 
for information with regard to international developments, for guidance with 
regard to policies, for advice in the matter of actions under contemplation, and 
for leadership in times of crisis. These agencies are insisting on increased 
services. 

The neople of the United States and of many other free countries are looking 
to the Government of the United States for leadership and guidance during this 
delicate period. If we should fail them, chaos and disaster may follow on a 
worldwide scale. 

The developments in the overall international situation which are increasing 
our burdens are occasioned not solely by the change in the tactics of international 
communism. Other more localized factors are creating new international prob- 
lems or accentuating existing ones. It would not be in our national interest 
for us to ignore these problems. 

The Israel-Arah differences, for instance, continue to retard the economic 
development and the political stabilization of the Middle East. They have 
reached a stage at which they seriously threaten the peace of the area. There 
are difficulties in north Africa which could assume proportions ominous to us. 
Certain political conflicts and economic rivalries in Europe, other than those 
originating directly from Communist activities, could easily develop in a manner 
harmful to United States interests. There is an explosive situation in the 
Far East which requires constant and skilled effort on our part if that area is 
again to be peaceful and prosperous. We have a special interest in what is 
going on in the Western Hemisphere. By strengthening qualitatively and 
numerically the areas in the Department dealing with South and Central 
America and by similarly strengthening our diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments throughout Latin America we hope to keep intracontinental frictions 
at a minimum and to assist in achieving the maximum amount of material 
and social progress in an atmosphere of mutual trust and friendliness. 

The uneasy world situation makes it necessary that we be continually on the 
alert; that we redouble our efforts to obtain a more thorough understanding of 
the political, economic, social, and military factors which are constantly at 
play in various parts of the world. The Department, therefore, cannot delay in 
strencthening its facilities for obtaining and digesting information; for making 
careful and current studies of developments throughout the world as they 
unfold; for consulting and coordinating policies with other agencies of our own 
Government and with governments of other nations, and for making quickly and 
earrying out expeditiously and energetically foreign policy decisions. 


1. Increased assistance to American business 


During the last 2 years there have been notable shifts in international com- 
merece. American commercial, industrial, and agricultural interests have heen 
encountering more and more difficulty in selling their products abroad as indus- 
trial and agricultural production has increased in Europe and in other parts of 
the world and as competition for foreign markets has become more keen. At 
the same time, American output has increased to such an extent that it is be- 
coming progressively more difficult for the American market to absorb many 
kinds of United States products. 

American producers, therefore, are now urging that the United States Govern- 
ment give them assistance at least comparable to that given bv the governments 
of other countries to their exporters. The Department of Commerce is being 
pressed by United States commercial interests to give greater assistance to 
their foreign departments, and the Department of Commerce, in turn, is increas- 
ing its demands upon the Department of State. The economic sections of our 
diplomatic and consular establishments have not been geared to give the kind 
of assistance that American exporters need and will not be able to do so unless 
there is a material strengthening of their commercial staffs. 

As a result of recent discussions a new plan of operation has been worked 
out with the Department Commerce to replace the plan presented last year. 
In the present plan there is no provision for trade commissioners. We have 
agreed to take vigorous measures to strengthen the commercial staff of the 
Foreign Service and the two Departments have worked out arrangements for 
an interchange of personnel. Under this interchange more officers of the Foreign 
Service can receive sound, practical, on-the-job training in productive assign- 
ments in the Department of Commerce and officers of that Department can 
be given similar assignments in the Foreign Service. This should lead to 
a more effective collaboration with the Department of Commerce to the benefit 
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of our Foreign Service reporting program and of American business. We 
are requesting funds to enable the Department to employ additional personnel 
for this work. 

American investors are also urging that the Government extend more assist- 
ance to them in the foreign field. Since it is in the interest of the United 
States that American investments be placed in a manner which would be of 
maximum benefit both to the United States and to the country in which they are 
made, the Department is of the opinion that it should further strengthen 
the economic sections of its diplomatic and consular establishments. This 
would enable those sections to render more adequate assistance to persons 
or firms interested in making foreign investments. 

The Department is requesting for fiscal year 1957, 106 additional Foreign 
Service positions, 80 Americans and 26 locals, for its expended commercial and 
trade promotion functions. 


2. Need for strengthening economic activities 


Under a previous heading I have already pointed out that the uneasy world 
situation makes it necessary that we redouble our efforts to obtain a more 
thorough understanding of the political, economic, social, and military factors 
which are constantly at play in various parts of the world. If we are to 
succeed in obtaining this understanding and if we are to make the most rational 
use of our economic resources in the international field, it is particularly 
urgent that we strengthen the economic area in the Department and in the 
economic sections of some of our missions and consulates abroad. We should 
have the necessary machinery for effectively developing and coordinating eco- 
nomic policy with respect to financial and technical assistance; for protecting 
and encouraging United States investments abroad; for assisting our friends 
in the exploitation of their resources; and for developing and maintaining 
regional trade and financial arrangements and other programs aimed at the 
stimulation of international trade and communications. 

For the Department’s growing responsibility in these fields it is estimated 
that 58 additional positions will be required in the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Economic Affairs and that 90 additional Foreign Service posi- 
tions—70 Americans and 20 locals—will be required for strengthening our 
economic work abroad. 


3. Need for strengthening intelligence and research 

Recent international developments have increased the demands that are being 
made upon the Office of the Special Assistant for Intelligence not only from the 
Department but from other agencies of the Government. His Office is required 
to collect, screen, and analyze information regarding foreign developments 
obtained from every available source and to provide its products to a wide variety 
of other Government agencies, including CIA, USIA, services and units in the 
Department of Defense, and the National Security Council and other interagency 
bodies. With its present staff, the Intelligence and R°search area is not able to 
meet the increased demands being made upon it, and the Government agencies 
which depend upon it are insisting that the Department of State take the appro- 
priate measures to strengthen its personnel. It is clear also to the Department 
that without an increase in staff this area will be unable to meet the requests 
that are certain to be submitted to it during the fiscal year of 1957. An increase 
of 109 positions is therefore being requested. 


4. Expanding consular work 


During the last year there have been marked increases in foreign travel. A 
larger number of foreigners are visiting the United States and the flow of Ameri- 
‘an nationals abroad is unprecedented. It is anticipated that this expansion 
of travel in both directions will be considerably heavier in 1957. 

This exchange places heavy demands upon the Department of State and the 
Foreign Service, particularly upon the passport and visa sections of the Depart- 
ment and upon the consulates and the consular sections of our diplomatic missions. 
There is a steady increase in passport and visa services, in notarial services, and 
in protection cases. Furthermore, American nationals, flocking to our diplomatic 
and consular establishments in order to meet our representatives abroad and to 
discuss with them various problems of a private or public character, take up 
much time of our personnel. We are, therefore, requesting for expanded consular 
activities 33 additional positions in the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs 


in Washington and 244 additional positions overseas (120 Americans and 124 
locals). , 
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Of the additional staff needed for consular and security activities 14 domestic, 
27 Foreign Service American, and 75 local positions are required to meet a situa- 
tion arising from the fact that a large number of persons of Chinese nationality 
are attempting to enter the country through fraudulent means. Correction of 
this situation will require particularly searching investigations of all applicants 
for passports and visas to the United States where there is suspicion of fraud. 
The scope of the problem found in Hong Kong is reflected in the fact that since 
the investigations began, fraud has been conclusively proved in more than 85 
percent of the cases investigated. The present staff of 7 American and 10 local 
investigators and 6 local clerical personnel presently assigned to Hong Kong is 
inadequate for coping with the situation. 

The Department also considers.it essential during fiscal year 1957 to open a 
number of new consular posts to meet requirements for political and economic 
reporting as well as the needs of American nations residing or traveling abroad. 
In our 1956 budget we included requests for funds which would enable us to 
open 5 new posts in the Near East and 3 in the American Hemisphere. Unfortu- 
nately, we have not been able to open any of the posts contemplated, with the 
exception of Khorramshahr in Iran, because of certain unavoidable increases 
in the cost of our foreign operations. We hope in fiscal 1957 to open 10 new 
consulates in the Near East, Africa, and South Asia, 3 in the Far Enast, 3 in 
Europe, and 4 in the American Hemisphere. 


5. Anticipated increase in international organization activities and disarmament 
negotiations 

We anticipate that the Department will be called upon during 1957 to assume 
new burdens connected with the United Nations and disarmament. It is anite 
likely, for instance, that either before the beginning of or during fiscal year 1957 
there will be established some kind of international atomic agency connected 
with the United Nations; that there will be set up some form of United Nations 
commission to receive and evaluate the results of studies on the e‘fects of radin- 
tion and fallout; that there will be a tremendous amount of preparatory work 
needed for carrying on extensive disarmament negotiations within the frame- 
work of the United Nations; and that it will be necessary to make comprehensive 
studies and to carry on complicated negotiations with other members of the 
United Nations in preparation for a United Nations Charter Review Conference 
which is expected in 1957. It is obvious that these and similar develonments 
or activities will place strains on the Department and the Foreign Service for 
which they should be prepared. The budget calls for an increase of 22 positions 
for the Bureau of International Organization Affairs, which with its present 
personnel is already encountering difficulty in meeting the 


demands made 
upon it. 


6. Inereases in costs of foreign operations 


As a result of rising costs in foreign countries, there has occurred during the 
past year a number of uncontrollable increases in our foreign operations. We 
are being compelled to increase the salaries of our local personnel in order to 
retain their services and to pay more for rents, for utilities, for local supnlies, 
and for general upkeep. It seems almost inevitable that this upward trend will 
continue during the fiscal year 1957, and that no matter how deep our desire to 
economize may be, our costs of operation will continue to rise during that year. 
To illustrate rising cost levels, local wage scales are expected to require approxi- 
mately an addition $845,000 during fiscal year 1957. 


PERSONNEL AND FACILITIES 
The shortage of personnel 


Neither the Department nor the Foreign Service at the present time has the 
manpower which they must have if they are adequately to deal with the prob- 
lems which are pouring in on them almost hourly. Our present officer corps 
is dedicated to the services of the United States. It is composed of exceptionally 
able men and women. However, it is deficient in number and its members are 
too often completely overwhelmed by the volume of work imposed upon them. 
Furthermore, unfortunately, many of them have not had the opportunity to 
take the special training needed to enable them to handle the problems inherent 
in an almost finid situation. 

The shortcomings of the Department and of the Foreign Service with respect 
to personnel cannot be overcome overnight. Years of careful planning, recruit- 
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ing, and training are necessary to develop the kind of an officer corps in the De- 
partment and the Foreign Service which the United States should have. Never- 
theless, certain improvements can be effected immediately and in our opinion we 
should lose no time in bringing them about and in undertaking seriously to 
develop an officer and staff corps capable of meeting the demands both of the 
present and of the future. 

If these improvements are to be made, we must devote immediate attention 
to the task of strengthening the personnel in the area of administration which 
is faced with mounting backlogs and is compelled to devote so much of its energy 
to the meeting of day-to-day problems that it is unable to make adequate plans 
for the future. 

The workers in this area are too few to perform the normal functions with 
which they are charged. They are, for instance, unable to make a continuing 
analysis of our existing methods and procedures in order to insure the most 
effective operations. We are particularly anxious that the needs of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Personnel and the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Opera- 
tions be met and that increases requested for strengthening our administrative 
structure elsewhere in the Department and the Foreign Service be approved. 
The Controller’s area requires 50 additional positions for personnel operations 
and 145 additional positions for facilities and communications. For our overseas 
administrative operations 211 additional positions (58 American and 153 local) 
are required. 


The lack of proper facilities 


Increasing the number of the personnel of the Department and of the Foreign 
Service and the raising the level of their qualifications do not in themselves mean 
more effective machinery for the handling of our foreign affairs. It is also neces- 
sary that our personnel have proper facilities for carrying on their work. 

A considerable portion of our equipment in the Department of State and 
abroad is either outmoded or almost obsolete. During past years, as a result of 
lack of funds for planning or for making purchases, we have not been able to 
furnish our personnel with the mechanical aids which would enable them to 
obtain the best results from their efforts. A similar situation exists both in the 
Department and in many posts abroad with regard to furniture and other equip- 
ment of a nonmechanical character. In many instances we have reached a point 
where it would be a long-term economy to the Government to replace equipment 
rather than to continue to pay for repairs or for renovation. Our 1957 salary 
and expenses estimates provide an increase of $1,021,740 for our domestic 
requirements and $910.910 for our overseas requirements for purchase of new 
and replacement of existing furniture and equipment. 


Training 


In line with recommendations of the Wriston committee, the Foreign Service 
Institute has undertaken to revise and considerably expand its program of 
training. 

Because of the shortage of personnel and funds, the Department has not, in 
the past, given adequate attention to training its personnel in a manner which 
would give them the maximum effectiveness in coping with the ever-changing 
international problems which the United States must face. In our opinion the 
stakes are too high to continue to neglect the preparation of the members of the 
Foreign Service and the State Department for the work that lies ahead. We, 
therefore, are hoping that for the first time in history, we shall be able to have 
sufficfent personnel to permit a reasonable number of them to be spared for 
training work either as instructors or as students. 

We are most hopeful that funds to implement this program properly will be 
forthcoming, for the need is great. Actually, the number of persons we hope to 
train would he less than the percentage assigned to fulltime training by most 
large American business establishments. 

There is a particular need for more systematic language study. I think T am 
safe in saying that the Foreign Service of the United States is more deficient 
than that of any other great power, or for that matter of almost any other power, 
so far as languages are concerned. Because of our geographical position, the 
people of the United States have never manifested a keen interest in the mastery 
of foreign languages. The fact is that relatively few graduates of our uni- 
versities are linguists. If this deficiency is to be overcome, we must see that 
members of the Foreign Service and the Department are given adequate oppor- 
tunities to study foreign languages. Our most promising officers usually work 
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under such pressure that they do not have left the time or the physical and mental 
energy reserves to master foreign languages outside of the chancery or con 
sulate. Therefore, from time to time they should be permitted to devote them- 
selves in a concentrated manner to systematic language study. 

We should also make sure that more of our officers are given a chance to 
engage in the concentrated and systematic study of certain areas so that they 
an become what we refer to as area specialists. Furthermore, we must increase 
without delay the number of our so-called functional specialists, for example, 
specialists in certain branches of economics and administration, by assigning 
them to appropriate studies, 

Our increased training requirements for 1957 amount to $1,655,755, which in- 
clude salaries while in training. 

Career development 

It is not only through systematic training in our Foreign Service Institute 
or in other institutions of higher learning that we can bring out the best in our 
personnel. The enhancing of their skills must be matched by a sound plan for 
the use of those skills throughout their careers. This requires that we improve 
our techniques for working out, in consultation with the officer concerned, a pro- 
gram for the full development of his capacities and abilities. 

We are now engaged in planning an approach to this important problem and 
hope that during 1957 our administrative area will have sufficient personnel to 
enable it to make further progress in this direction. 


Full staffing requirements 


Even though we should be able further to strengthen our personnel staff, rela- 
tively little could be accomplished in the direction of career development unless 
we should also have sufficient personnel in the Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice to enable us to have the requisite flexibility in arranging logical assignments. 
For many years the effectiveness of our diplomatic and consular establishments 
has been weakened by gaps in the table of organization created by departure, 
without immediate replacement, of members of the staff on leave or on transfer 
to other posts. 

For the first time we now have sufficient funds to permit all members of the 
Foreign Service, subject of course to the exigencies of the Service, to take home 
leave once every 2 years. Asa result the number of slots left temporarily vacant 
because of leave are increasing. Too frequently when an officer is absent from 
his post because of leave, illness, or transfer, the work which he had been per- 
forming remains undone. In most missions or consulates every member of the 
staff is already carrying a maximum amount of responsibility and is unable to 
take over the duties of the absentee. The result is a lowering of the general 
effectiveness of an office in which the success of each member depends to a degree 
on the manner in which the work of the other members is conducted. We hope 
that this year’s budget will provide for sufficient personnel to enable us always to 
keep full at least all the key positions of the Service. To this end we have intro 
duced into the budget what we call “the full staffing factor’ which will require 
182 additional Foreign Service American positions. 

Foreign building program 


I wish particularly to stress the problem of foreign buildings. Our estimates 
for this year include funds for initiating the accelerated building program which 
was discussed at the last session of Congress. If our estimate is accepted it would 
be possible for us to make an important forward step during the year 1957 in the 
direction of eliminating some of the miserable, unrepresentative, and nonfun 
tional working and living quarters which our personnel now occupy in many parts 
of the world. 

Members of Congress and officials in the other branches of Government who 
have had an opportunity to inspect our housing facilities abroad—particularly 
those somewhat off the beaten track—have expressed shock on their return at 
some of the conditions which they have found. No self-respecting business firm 
would permit its foreign representatives to live and work in conditions of the kind 
in which many of our diplomatic and consular officials work and live while trying 
effectively to represent the Government of the United States. The lack of suitable 
working and living quarters, fixtures and furnishings seriously handicaps our 
work abroad. 

It is important that our request for additional funds for the repair and mainte 
nance of structures owned by the United States be given favorable consideration. 
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During previous fiscal years our appropriations for this purpose have been so 
limited that there has been, I regret to say, a progressive deterioration of many 
of the properties owned by the Government. We hope during 1957 to make 
progress toward a balanced building program, containing adequate provision for 
a level of maintenance and repair which will protect the Government's invest- 
ment in its real property abroad. Our request for the appropriation “Acquisition 
of Buildings Abroad” for 1957 is $21,962,000. This compares with $9,188,661 for 
1956. 


Representation 


tepresentation should be a major tool of foreign policy but I sincerely believe 
that the Foreign Service has never been in a position to make the effective use of 
that tool which the country should have a right to expect. In the past we have 
come to revard representation as something of a marginal duty evolving around 
the person of the principal officer of each of our diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishmonts. I am convinced that such an attitude is wrong and that in the future 
a prograin cf systematic and coordinated representation at all levels shou'd be re- 
garded as one of the major activities of the Foreign Service. It should be designed 
to support the official work of every one of our officers. Every officer of the For- 
eign Service frem ambassador to the most junior vice consul, should be called 
upon to participate. 

At considerable exrense to the Government we maintain several thousand 
men and women, Foreign Service officers, and officers of the Reserve and Staff 
Corps, in our missions and consulates abroad. Each of these officers bas spe- 
cific duties to perform in, for example, the fields of political relations, economic 
affairs, consvlar services or administration. These duties require that he 
maintain as friendly relations as conditions permit with the nationals of the 
eountry in which he mav be serving. In addition he must develop close asso- 
ciations with his diplomatie or consular colleagues from other countries. In 
cultivating these friendly relations he may at time extend hospitalitv to the 
degree that he financially is able and willing to do. The degree to which he can 
and does extend such hospitality can and does depend to a considerable extent 
at the nresent time upon the private means or the personal inclinations of the 
individual officer since only extremely limited funds are available to him for 
this purpose. 

Thus we are not making the best use of our potential resources of good 
will. Most of our officers have agreeable personalities. They are well edu- 
cated and inte!livent. Thev have the qualifications greatly to widen the circle 
of friends of the United States in the countries in which thev are residing 
and to briny about a deener understanding of, and sympathy for, the policy 
objectives of the United States. 

In the development of our aid programs and the mass dissemination of in- 
formation we sometimes overlook the fact that, in the field of winning friends 
and of gaining sunport for the United States and United States policy, there is 
no substitue for the person-to-person approach, provided such an approach be 
made with sinceritv, with tact and in good taste. 

We are honing, therefore, that you will agree with us that we should radically 
change our attitude with regard to the matter of representation; that we should 
in the future make more extensive and effective use of our officer personnel 
abroad in the promotion of an atmosphere more friendly to the United States 
in which our objectives will be truly understood: that we shovld see that every 
principal officer at our dinlomatic missions and consular offices takes measures 
to the end that not only he but each of his officers engage in active representa- 
tional work: that each officer be given to understand that representation work 
in the future is one of his most important functions, a substantial element in 
the carrying out of his assigned office duties. 

If representational work is to be effective, it must be carried out in each 
mission and consular office in a coordinated manner on a planned basis. Each 
principal officer should, in consultation with the officers under his s”pervision. 
draw up a comprehensive plan for representation, taking into consideration the 
tastes, oualifications, functions, and personalities of the officers concerned; 
and he should see that the plan is carried out. Although the chief of a dip- 
lomatie mission or a consular office shou'd, of course, continue to carry the 
main burden of representation. nevertheless he should be able to depend upon 
the officers under him to create circles of friendliness in the various spheres 
assigned to them. It is a certainty that he alone cannot possibly hope to cover 
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as wide a range of influential or potentially influential people as is desirable 
in the interest of the United States. 

It therefore follows that if representation is to become a positive, dynamic 
program for creating a more friendly and receptive atmosphere for the United 
States abroad, not only each chief of mission or consulate but every officer in the 
Fore gn Service should be required to participate and be given funds to enable 
him to do so. Otherwise the program will be neither positive nor dynamic and 
must continue as a relatively small effort on the part of those officers who have 
a limited amount of represenation allowances or who possess private means. 
Should each officer be allotted certain specific funds to be expended by him on 
representation and be required to show that these funds have been used sys- 
tematically and on a plan basis to the advantage of the United States, he would 
have no excuse for failing to perform the portion of the program assigned to 
him. 

Shortly after I entered the Service, a senior officer said to me: “If you find 
strain developing with some official with whom you are doing official business or 
if you would like to develop a better personal relationship with him, invite him to 
dinner.” Over the years I have found this advice to be sound. If the members 
of the Foreign Service could more often have under their roofs or at th>ir 
firesides persons whose sympathetic understanding of the United States would be 
to the mutual advantage of their country and ours; if they couid meet such 
persons more often in the informality of some small gathering where they would 
partake of American hospitality, the effectiveness of our work abroad would be 
greatly enhanced. 

At the present time we are asking for $1 million, a sum considerably less than 
half of the amount which I believe would be necessary to carry out the force- 
ful program I have outlined above. The basis on which we are requesting that 
amount, which is required to continue a representational pattern such as has 
existed in the past and which, as I have explained earlier in this statement, we 
do not consider as either sufficient or as effective as it could and should be, is set 
out in detail in the justification contained in the budget presentation before you. 
In fiscal year 1957 we hope to make the most effective possible use of the funds 
for which we are asking, and during that year to work out a coordinated plan 
on the basis of which we may approach you next year with a really dynamic 
program, 

EMERGENCIES IN DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICES 


During recent years the Department has encountered a number of interna- 
tional crises which could not be planned for in advance and for which it was not 
budgetarily prepared. One of the most recent was the cessation of hostilities in 
Indochina and the opening up of new diplomatic missions in Laos and Cam- 
bodia. For fiscal year 1957 we are requesting within the “Emergencies” appro- 
priation a special contingency reserve of $1.9 million. This increase will be used 
by the Secretary only in unusual circumstances such as those mentioned above 
and for unforeseeable and unscheduled international contingency items. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


The educational exchange program is a significant factor in the Department’s 
planning for the next fiscal year. This program is important in building a re- 
ceptive climate of opinion overseas in which our policies and actions can be 
more accurately interpreted. It also provides us with the needed facilities to 
bring key leaders to this country in order to obtain a firsthand knowledge of the 
United States. 

The virtue of the exchange program lies not only in the pointed use of leader 
exchanges but in the emphasis it gives to a mutual approach to better understand- 
ing. In the present world climate, the latter is more necessary and effective than 
ever before. The $20 million request in this budget will permit about a 10 percent 
increase over funds appropriated for fiscal 1956. The major emphasis is given 
to Latin America, the Near and Far Hast. 


NEW STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 
As noted in my opening remarks, the President’s budget also includes provision 


for later transmission of a supplemental estimate for fiscal year 1957 to extend 
and remodel the State Department Building in Washington. 
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At present in Washington the bureaus and offices of the Department, includ- 
ing ICA, are housed in 29 separate buildings. This arrangement results in in- 
efficiency and waste and makes the task of administering the Department’s activ- 
ities extremely difficult and uneconomical. It also renders our security problem 
more difficult. The total cost of remodeling and extending the building is esti- 
mated at $57,900,000, although final figures are not yet available. As you know, 
the Congress late in the last session appropriated $1 million for undertaking 
certain preliminary plans and surveys. H. R. 10004 now pending provides an 
additional $800,000 for fiscal year 1956 to permit completion of the planning. 
A supplemental request for fiscal year 1957 in the amount of $55.6 million will 
be submitted within the next few days. 





STATEMENT OF EDWARD C. CROUCH, ACTING DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND 
BUDGET OFFICER 


here are summarized below some of the highlights of the budget estimates for 
1957. There is aiso attached a complete résumé of budget facts concerning our 
fiscal year 1957 appropriation estimates. 

An analysis of this résumé shows that the Department overall (exclusive of the 
refugee relief program) is requesting for 1957 a total of 13,819 positions (9,498 
American and 4,321 local) and $183.8 million. This represents an increase over 
1956 of 1,633 positions (1,269 American and 364 local) and an increase of $30.3 
million. Deputy Under Secretary Henderson in his remarks has already referred 
to the principal items of increase and our need for restoration of certain reduc- 
tions made by the House. 


INCREASES IN SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 


The net increase of $13.5 million for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses” 
is made up of gross increases in the amount of $14.7 million offset by $1.2 million 
for nonrecurring items. The gross increase may be grouped under the following 
heads: 


Million 

Personnel improvement___----~- ren earpiece eg ecetiar ier acre eet ates ee $2. 4 
Staff strengthening__—~— Ses eet ecioemh a acdc reerieceat botanic acak uh eitanras aca arabes aadtdan 6.5 
Increased operating expenses_____-__~ Sail elt teckel ts mbit aah icc achat 5.1 
a aU Nid premise Sith concede ieee teens ia oleae ages aaa e ae 
SRR cid hen steno eee liatotaaiieen eect ati cnai adeeb taal ideas stig fen il ala 14. 7 


LOCATION OF CERTAIN ITEMS IN SALARIES AND EXPENSES APPROPRIATION 


I call the attention of the committee to the following items, some of which 
have been discussed by Secretary Henderson. My purpose in mentioning them 
is to advise the committee that requirements for each of these individual items 
are distributed in more than 1 organizational unit of the Department and, there- 
fore, appear in more than 1 place in the estimates: 

1. The full staffing factor is designed to permit keeping certain selected posi- 
tions at overseas posts filled 100 percent of the time. Dollar requirements are 
approximately $1.5 million and are reflected in the estimates of the following 
bureaus and oflfices: 


Millions 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs Py ele es cine MO 2 
Bureau of European Affairs__ cil silanes techies hoon ttt sai acct tp icebdaiaben cnc .4 


Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs_ ae ae a 8 ial a ee 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs_________-__-___ ‘2 
Office of Personnel 


ome me we wee ee oe — 





Total___ ppt an é 1.5 


2. Increased staff requirements placed upon the Department to cope with the 
passport and citizenship fraud problem in Hong Kong are reflected in the budget 
estimates in three different places. While the greater part of the additional staff 
will be required in Hong Kong, and is reflected in the estimates of the Bureau of 
Far Eastern Affairs, some additional staff will be required in the domestic Pass- 
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port Office and the Office of Security. Requirements for the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs are $512,000; for the Passport Office $33,000; and for the Office 
of Security $33,000. 

3. There are reflected in this budget certain changes in the distribution of 
Territorial responsibility among three regional bureaus of the Department. In- 
cluded in the regrouping are the transfer of the Union of South Africa from the 
Bureau of European Affairs to the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs and Australia and New Zealand to the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs. This regrouping, which was made effective January 1, 1956, contributes 
to greater geographic, political, and economic homogeneity of interests within 
the bureaus. 

The budget presentations of the regional bureaus involved have been adjusted 
to reflect this realinement of responsibilities. 


EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


I call the committee’s attention to the fact that the estimate for this appro- 
priation for 1957 is $2.9 million, or $1.9 million more than in previous years. It 
is the intention of the Department that $1 million of the total amount shall con- 
tinue as in the past for the same purposes and as an unvouchered account. The 
increase of $1.9 million is requested for unforeseeable emergencies that may 
arise in the normal course of conducting foreign affairs and would only be used 
at the discretion of the Secretary. This amount would be vouchered and con- 
templates the following types of emergencies: 

1. Establishment of diplomatic relations. 

2. Unscheduled conferences. 

3. Unpredictable requirements necessitating new consular posts. 
4. Unpredictable operating emergencies. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE 


Several changes in appropriation structure are proposed as follows: 

1. In keeping with the termination of our occupational status in Germany and 
Austria, the appropriation “Government in occupied areas” is being consolidated 
with other appropriation accounts of the Department. The bulk of the funds 
are being transferred to the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation. Some items 
are being transferred to the appropriations “Emergencies in the diplomatic and 
consular services,” “Acquisition of buildings abroad” and ‘‘Representation allow- 
ances.” The total amount included in the 1957 estimates for items previously 
funded by the “Government in occupied areas” appropriation is $7.38 million. 
This compares with $7.75 million for 1956. 

2. In appropriating for fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, for the Department 
of State, the Congress approved a modification of the language of the appropria- 
tion for “Salaries and expenses” to restrict expenditures for the maintenance, 
operation and repair of buildings to those occupied under leases of less than 10 
years. This was done to clarify the source of financing building expenses and to 
eliminate duplication of authority existing under this appropriation and the 
appropriation “Acquisition of buildings abroad.” As a result of the change, 
costs incident to 27 leases, for periods of exactly 10 years were transferred from 
“Salaries and expenses” to the building fund, requiring a transfer in 1957 of 
approximately $300,000 from the request for “Salaries and expenses” to the re- 
quest for “Acquisition of buildings abroad.” 

3. There is included in the appropriation “Contributions to international or- 
ganizations” an amount of $1.45 million for the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. In prior years this item has been included in the Mutual Security Appro- 
priations Act. The conference report on the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
(H. Rept. 2637, 88d Cong.), expressed the desirability of including funds in the 
Department of State appropriation bill for international organizations in which 
the United States participates on other than a temporary basis. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


A 1957 supplemental estimate in the amount of $55,600,000 will be submitted for 
actual construction of the extension to the State Department Building. 

A 1957 supplemental estimate for the appropriation “Passamaquoddy tidal 
power survey, United States Section, International Joint Commission,” will be 
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submitted in the amount of $935,000. This amount will permit initiation of a 
number of projects under the Passamaquoddy tidal power survey, authorized by 
Public Law 401, 84th Congress. 

A 1957 supplemental fir the appropriation ‘International Fisheries Commis- 
sions” will be submitted in the amount of $620,000. This amount will permit 
initiation of a sea lamprey control program and fishery research in the Great 
Lakes in accordance with the Conventions on Great Lakes Fisheries between the 
United States and Canada, which entered into force on October 11, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE RESUME OF SIGNIFICANT BupGET Facts 
ADJUSTED FOR 1956 SUPPLEMENTALS 


1957 estimates 


| 


Overall funds Positions | Amount 


Total available for current year (1956) under oll anrronriations including | 
$3,399,000 anticipated sun le t lannronristions for pay act costs 3 12, 186 153, 477, 655 
Total requested for all appronpriat’ons in fiseal year 1957 Pe 13, 819 183, 766, 431 


Net increase in 1957 estimates over current fiscal year available funds- _} +1, 633 +30, 288, 7 


The total funds available for the current fiscal year are composed of $138 
479.865 in regular appropriations appropriated in the annual act; $7,930,790 
appropri: ited in the Supplemental Appropriation Acts 1956 ; anticipated supple- 
mental appropriations to meet increased salary costs of $3,367,000; and a com- 


parative transfer of $3,700,000 for contribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


The net increases requested stated in millions of dollars, are as follows: 
Salaries and expenses_____-____-_ 
Acquisition of buildings abroad ec ialaala 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service 
State Department building__ Gaicniacke unten 
Contributions to international organizations____- 
International contingencies 
International educational exchange activities__ 
Miscellaneous net increases in other appropriations 


Total 


In developing the estimates for fiscal year 1957 every effort has heen made to 
limit appropriation requests to the minimum amount required to discharge ade- 
quately the responsibilities of the Department. Notwithstanding these efforts 
it is necessary to request certain increases for the continuing operations of the 
Department. These increases will provide for: 

1. Adequate staffing of overseas posts and the Department and the establish- 
ment of a limited number of new posts to meet the demands placed on the Foreign 
Service. 

Expansion of the program for training Foreign Service personnel to meet 
more nearly the requirements of the Service. 

3. Acquisition of equipment and supplies necessary to permit personnel to work 
at maximum efficiency. 

4. Additional funds for use by Foreign Service cfficers for representational 
purposes. 

5. Acquisition of buildings to provide more adequate office and housing facili- 
ties. Funds requested for this purpose will permit initiating the 4-year con- 
struction program presented to the Congress when fiscal year 1956 estimates were 
being considered. 

6. A contingency reserve to cover international crises which cannot be foreseen. 

Payment of the United States Government’s contribution to international 
organizations. 
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8. Limited expansion of the program for educational exchange activities. The 
increase requested will provide for increasing the number of exchanges by 840. 

9. Maintaining the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund on a solvent 
basis without increasing the present capital fund. 


The following statements provide details of the increases requested by appro- 
priation title: 


Agprapréntions for 1956 and total estimates for 1957 by appropriation 


(adjusted) | Estimate 1957 crease (—), 1957 


estimate over 1956 
Appropriation title 


7 
Appropriation 1956 Increase (+), or de- 
| 
| 
| 
™~ 
P 

osi- Osi- »osi- 

= Amount Posi A mount Posi 


| tions | tions | * tions Amount 


Salaries and expenses 
Domestic maeinks eile | 4, 568 |$30, 212, 357 j +3, 530, 471 
Foreign Service — : an x &, 272 | 61, 997, 643 
Americans : : (4, 087) 
Locals. ....-. ee (3, >) (4, 185 


+10, 003, 190 


Total, salaries and expenses, 

State . — } 11,185 | 78, 676, 339 
Representation allow: ances 620, 000 
Acquisition of buildings abroad 194 9, 188, 661 

Domestic... Wad i si (60 
Americans. -- ; aa : (44 
Locals (90 
Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Con- | 
sular Service 1, 150, 000 
Foreign Service Retirement Fund 1, 236, 000 
Extension and remodeling, State Depart- 
ment Building. > 1, £00, 000 
Contributions to international organiza- 
tions 32, 165, 695 34, 159, 285 i.- +-1, 93, 599 
Missi: ns to international organizations 1, 118, 000 +13, 000 
D: mestic ‘ 
Americans 
Locals. - ‘ 5) 
International contingencies 2, 300, 0% 
International Boundary and Water Com- 
missi: ns, United States and Mexico: 
Salaries and expenses. - | 2 532, 090 
Operaticn and maintenance... 237+ 1, 239,000 
Construction 
Rio Grande emergency flood protec- 
Tn aes 
Americ: n sections, international com- 
missi: ns-_--- 2 29%, 000 
International Fishe ries Commission . 455, 000 
International educational exchange activ- | 
ities 22% 18, 170, 000 2% 20, i —2 +-1, 830, 000 
Educational Exchange Fund, payment 
by the Government of Finland, World 
War I Z 396, 000 396, 000 
Rama Road, Nic: are agua 2, 000, 000 f 2, 000, 000 
Replacement of personal property sold 
abroad - 202, 964 233, 146 
Payment to the Re public of Panama. _. 1, 930, 00 1, 930, 000 


+13, 533, 661 
+3. 0, OOO 


+12, 773, 339 


+1, 750, 000 
+6, 000 


—1, +00, 000 


— 800, 000 


—2, 000 
+-195, 000 


+30, 186 


Total, Department of State_ 12, 186 |153, 477, 655 | 13,819 (183, 766,431 |+1, 633 
Domestic --.- -- (4, 795) (5, 332) + (537) 
Americans. ...--.-- (3. 434) (4, 166) + (732) 
Locals. .-..- jit wens u (3, 957) | - i (4, 321) + (364) |.- 


30, 288, 776 


Salaries and expenses, Department of State 
Amount 
1956 appropriation (including supplemental) $68, 730, 000 
Anticipated supplemental for pay act increases oe 3, OSO, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Government in occupied areas, State”_ 7, 055, 000 
Comparative transfer to “Acquisition of buildings abroad, State”_-_ —188, 661 
Total anticipated available 1956 : = 78, 676, 336 
Total estimated appropriation for 1957 92, 210, 000 


Net increase 13, 533, 661 


72241—_56——30 
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1. 
2. 
3. Increa 
4. New posts 


Total 

























































Distribution 


il] expenses) 


Subtotal (gross) 
Deduct lapse 


Foreign Service: 
Expanded trainlng program _-.------ 
Full implementation of transfer allowances 


2. Staff strengthening: 
Domestic: 

Office of the Secretary 
Economic affairs _- 
Intelligence_- 
Regional affairs : na 
Security and consular affairs 

Administration 

Other activities 


Foreign Service: 
Political activities 
Economie activities 
Consular affairs 
Administration 

Building operations 
security 


ctivities 


emporary Washi 


See footnote at end of table. 


Posi- 
tions 


Domestic 


Amount 


The increase of $13,533,661 is comprised of the following: 
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of salaries and expenses increases 

















Foreign Service 


1 : 
| Posi- 
tions 


Total 






Amount 





Personnel improvement program 
. Staff strengthening-. 
ed operating expenses 


548 


618 


1. Personnel improvement program: 
Domestic: 
Expanded training program 

Personnel administration. . 


Subtotal domestic.... 


Subtotal Foreign Service__- 


Subtotal domestic 


ngton assignments 


Subtotal (net) Foreign Service__- 


Subtotal staff strengthening 


$467, 807 
1, 996, 990 


1, 065, 


Subtotal personnel improvement program.... 


Full staffing factor 
Subtotil (gross . 
Allowances and differential and terminal leave 
Les laps« 


3, 530, 371 


574 


Officers 


16 


40 


65 
89 
64 


38 


9 
119 


304 


1, 037 


Clerks 


115 


Posi- 

Amount tions 

$1, 974, 600 | 115 

4,062,155 | 1,35 
3, 292, 

673, 7 186 





10, 003, 290 


Details of these increases by purpose and organizational unit are shown in the 
following schedules: 


Analysis of increases by purpose, salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1957 


Positions 


Locals | Total 
9 20 
30 50 


39 70 | 


145 

45 
39 115 
14 5 ‘ 30 
24 |.- 58 | 
34 ‘ ee 109 | 
36 : 83 
35 73 

155 


53 28 146 
t4 51 204 
37 134 | 235 
32 U3 163 
54 61 

17 3 17 
9 

63 182 
266 357 1,017 


1, 655 


$2, 442, 407 
6, 059, 145 
4, 358, 336 

673, 773 


| 13, 533, 661 














Amount 


| 
| 


$237, 472 
230, 335 


467, 807 


| 1,418,417 
556, 183 
| 1, 974, 600 


2, 442, 407 


183, 265 
371, 065 
668, 041 
520, 770 
372, 455 
627, 118 
280, 420 









3, 024, 034 
—912, 973 


2, 111, 061 


577, 605 
1, 031, 301 
833, 747 
548, 349 
124, 434 
80, 891 
158, 023 

1, 188, 970 


4, 543, 320 
1, 120, 827 
—1, 247, 140 
4, 417, 007 





6, 528, 068 
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Analysis of increases by purpose, salaries and expenses, fiscal year 1957—Continued 


Positions 


Officers) Clerks | Locals | Total | Amount 


4, Increased operating expenses: 
Domestic: 
Office furniture and equipment. __ lida i $603, 779 
Equipment for mechanizing Passport Office home 250, 000 
Security equipment for overseas use eset SESE Nie enka conn 153, 650 
All other (net) ___- le - adeieaes arate oa 387, 690 
IV OS mPOMNOO RNG BOR qn goo. ons ccc ccnlowcuonesfenwecece =< scien 7, 400 


Subtotal domestic ; Sead ae eae ad _-| 1,402. 519 


Foreign Service: | 
Travel__ sf é ee eee age Pe ie 
Communications coe ; salad tak seileions oe 342, 690 
Building operating expenses _ _- nae Dee ale : ; 438, 298 
Supplies and equipment__- | cal earomniaei | 928, 123 
All other (net)__...--- ecueen 8 clcsntaal 309, 396 
Subtotal Foreign Service - sell sfcisneaalh a 3, 646, 906 


Subtotal increased operating expenses t ae Zine : | 5, 049, 425 

4. New posts (all expenses): Foreign Service: 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs ao aot | } 15 | 69, 443 
Bureau of European Affairs d 28 141, 600 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs ‘ 3 3 : 18 107, 916 
Bureau of Near Eastern Affairs { 8¢ 125 354, 814 


Subtotal new posts eee ‘ 24 | 673, 773 


Total requirements. _- : 77 , 872 | 14, 693, 673 


Deductions 

Elimination of pay above 52-week base_- ee |} 182, 268 
Reduction of program previously financed from ‘‘Govy- | 

ernment in occupied areas, State’’- _- 31 | | —339, 735 
Elimination of travel costs for National UNESCO 

Conference —6, 390 
Miscellaneous reductions in other operating expenses | — 27, 344 
Nonrecurring cost of moving passport and visa offices Re Salers ; |} —321, 155 
Reduction in home-leave travel costs cont a | : — 283, 120 


Total deductions ; 32 | —15! | —], 160,012 


Net increase requested 8 ,655 | 13, 533, 661 


i Does not reflect as positions 110 man-year training time for FSO-6’s prior to their entrance on duty in 
regularly established positions in operating units. 
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Ana'ysis of increases requested by purpose and organizationa! unit, salaries and 
expenses, 1957 


Personnel 





: 23 Staff | Increased | New posts 
Organizational unit “aor” Strength- | operating (all Total 
program | ening expenses expenses) 
DOMESTIC 
' ' 
Office of the Secretary: | 1 
yy ———e ; bench | 30 30 
soca eenames omen als $183, 265 $183, 265 
Assistant Secretary—Congressional Rela- 
tions 
Positions. ._- eaeseccaid 
BEIGE S  ccannbonce nae 
Offies of the T egal Adviser: | 
Pasitions ins gant ai aeoidiiecl 11 . . 11 
Amount -. aka ; $71,045 |_- ae $71, 045 
Deruty Under Secretiry for E°onomic | 
Aff .irs | 
Pasitions.__- | 58 |_- 58 
Amwmnt as $371, 055 | $10, 375 |-. $381, 440 
Spe i | Assist nt—Intolligence: 
Positi ns <e | 109 
Amo nt $668, 941 ae ; $568, 941 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
Pocitions 30 30 
Amount $185, 980 9, 415 $195, 395 
Bureau of Furopean Affairs 
Foritions 12 12 
Amount $70, 539 4,050 $74, 580 
Bureau of Far Fastern Affairs 
Positions 13 13 
Amount $87, 640 13, 000 $100, 640 
Bureau of Near Fastern, South Asian, and 
African Affairs: 
Positiovs OR 28 
Amount $176, 620 10, 000 $186, 620 
Brreom of International Organization 
Affairs; 
Positions; siahibasteakc tae 22 
Amount ; $137, 065 | 4, 000 $141, 065 
Assista’ t Secretary—Public Affairs | 
Positions 1.5. 13 
Amount. $72, 310 25, 000 $97. 310 
Pureon of Security and Consular Affairs 
Positions 7 73 
Amount $372, 455 514, 800 $887, 255 
Assistont Serretary—Controller: 
Pocitios 
Amount —3, 460 —$3, 460 
Denn ty Assistant Secretarvy—Budget Offi- 
cer 
Tositions 10 10 
Amount $55, 8460 19, O75 $74, 935 
Denuty Assistant Secretary for Opera 
tions 
Positions 145 145 
Amount $571, 258 TRS, 854 $1, 360, 122 
Deprt~ Assistant Secretary for Personnel: 
Pesitiws AO 50 
Amonnt $230, 335 |_- $230, 335 
Forrie Service Institute: 
Positions 20 5 t 20 
Amount $237, 472 |_. ee ; $237, 472 
Em™! vees Insurance and FICA 7, 400 $7, 400 
Deduct: 
Lapse —$912, 973 —$912, 973 
Non-ecurring costs: 
Positions —6§ —f} 
Amount —$114, 071 —33A, 945 — $451, 016 
Subtotal, domestic: 
Positions 548 : 618 


Amount $3, 530, 371 





1,996,990 | 1,065,574 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Analysts of increases requested by purpose and orgarizationa! unit, sa'aries and 
expenses, 1957—Continued 


| Personne : : 
" " oo Staff Increased New posts 
Organizational unit to strength- | operating (all Total 
ni *xxpenses | expenses) 
program ening expenses xpenst 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs: 
American positions 9 212 
Local positions __ , "tee 77 6 83 

Amount Red ‘ siaieiad $983, 201 288, 685 $69, 443 $1, 341, 329 

Bureau of European Affairs: 


American positions é ; 171 10 181 
Local positions - - aaa ; : : | 81 18 99 
Amount $1, 404, 688 , 962 $141, 600 $2, 018, 250 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
American positions ‘ : ; 132 7 
Local positions 161 
Amount 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and 
African Affairs 
American positions__. z 136 
Local positions 
Amount 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Opera- 
tions: 
American positions : 15 


= 15 
Amount $62, S58 ae i $309, 460 


( 139 
iB 172 
$965, 750 322 916 $1, 542, 988 


36 1 
38 89 l 
$798, 505 37: $354, 814 $1, 811, 69 


? 
1 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
American positions . pees Oh deine , 9 
Amount _. Mae $556, 183 $202, 005 1, 511, : ae $2, 270, 151 

Foreign Serxice Institute 
American positions - 5 145 . 45 

Amount pine ekt wey MRO Peace cs : : Gallia $1, 418, 417 

Deduct: Nonrecurring costs: 

American positions 
Local positions 
Amount 


—59 
—158 
— $708, 996 
Subtotal, foreign service 
American positions. .......--. 45 
Local positions 5 z 
Amount meas : --| $1, 974, 600 


714 
323 
290 
Grand total, domestic and foreign 
Sery 1C¢ 
American positions. _.-._-- 115 1, 155 
Local positions ce 199 
Amount aa ee $2, 442,407 | $6,059, 1 


55 1, 332 
‘ 323 
5 4, 358, 336 $673, 772 $13, 533, 661 


! Does not reflect as positions 110 man-years training time for FSO-6’s prior to their entrance on duty in 
regularly established positions in operating units. 


Representation allowances 
Amount 
Appropriation, fiscal year 1956 $575, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Government in occupied areas, State”_-_~ 45, 000 
I sen lie sa ala tease 620, 000 
Increase requested Sl _._ 380,000 


Estimate for fiscal year 1957 1, 000, 000 


This appropriation is required to reimburse officers of the Foreign Service 
for expenses incurred at their posts of duty for such items as (1) commemora- 
tion of American holidays, or celebration of visits by prominent citizens, or 
American vessels or aircraft; (2) protocol, presentation, and contact necessary 
in the conduct of official duties; and (3) purchase of flowers, wreaths, and 
similar tokens for presentation in accordance with local customs or on other 
appropriate occasions. Allowances for official representation, together with other 
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similar measures, are designed to remove the requirement of personal wealth as a 
virtual prerequisite to appointment in the Service. Historically, however, the 
funds provided by appropriation have been inadequate, and in lividuals have 
found it necessary to supplement them from their own private yvunds in order 
to maintain an acceptable level of representation. 

During recent years there has been a steady rapid rise in the cost of living 
in most parts of the world. Increases in costs of food, services, rents, and so 
forth, have resulted in increased expenses of entertaining. The opening of a 
number of new posts has also increased the strain on representation, and to 
minimize the impact of these added responsibilities on both principal officers 
and their subordinates, the increase of $380,000 is being requested. 

The total estimate of $1 million for fiscal year 1957 is based on total require- 
ments for allowances at each post by a measurement pattern which considers 
the post request, the relative cost of living at the posts, the amount spent in 
local currency, the amount spent for United States imports, the post complement, 
the number of officers participating in operating activities, the political and 
economic importance of the post, and the history of allotments to the post. 


Acquisition of buildings abroad 


Positions Amount 


Program requirements for 1956 : j : 194 $13, 917, 045 

Reserve for London and New Delhi, to be obligated in subsequent years sail 2, 250, 000 

Total requirements : . aa 16, 167, 045 

Less: 
Unobligated balance of prior years’ appropriations : $6, § 

Anticipated reimbursements from sale of property 

7, 667, 045 

Appropriation, 1956_- | 8, 500, 000 

Program requirements for 1957 x3 es 242 | 22, 269, 000 

Reserve for London, to be obligated in 1958 a 2, 109, 000 


Total requirements ; wise 24, 369, 000 
Less: 
Reserve from 1956 eas ; ‘ 2, 250, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements from sale of property. _- 157, 000 
— -— ~ 2, 407, 000 


Estimate jor 1057___- a 4 ; 21, 962, 000 


This program provides for the acquisition, construction, furnishing, mainte- 
nance and operation of office buildings and living quarters abroad. Since 1926, 
when the Foreign Service Buildings Commission was established, Congress has 
authorized appropriations of $231,625,000 ($31,625,000 cash and $200 million 
foreign credits). Through the end of the ist session of the S4th Congress, funds 
appropriated under these authorizations totaled $148,030,000 ($19,264,000 cash 
and $128,766,000 foreign credits) leaving unappropriated authorizations at 
$83,595,000 ($12,361,000 cash and $71,234,000 foreign credits). 

The estimate of $21,962,000 ($7,052,160 cash and $14,909,840 foreign credits), 
if appropriated, will leave unappropriated authorizations at $61,633,000 ($5,308,- 
§40 cash and $56,324,160 foreign credits) for subsequent requirements. 

As a result of the enactment of Public Law 399, approved June 19, 1952, the 
appropriation for acquisition of buildings abroad assumed in 1954 the cost of 
maintenance of buildings acquired pursuant to authority contained in the 
Foreign Buildings Act of 1926, as amended, and in 1955 the share of the Depart- 
ment of State of the cost of operating these buildings. In 1955 the appropriation 
assumed the cost of personnel engaged in administering the Foreign Buildings 
Act of 1926, as amended, and in 1956 the Department's share of the costs of 
furnishing, operating, and maintaining facilities leased for 10 years. This latter 
item previously had been financed from the appropriations for “Salaries and 
expenses” ($267,000 in 1957 estimates) and “Government in occupied areas’’ 
($520,000 in 1957 estimates) and is shown as a comparative transfer in the 
current budget. 
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Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular Service 
Amount 
Appropriation, fscal year 1966... ~~... ; ._.._. $1, 000, 000 


Comparative transfer from “Government in occupied areas, State” 150, 000 


paar resigns eccetateees i. ae 
sclinacignngy : Agee ne 


ecimate for fiscal year 1907.3. 2, 900, 000 





Base for fiscal year 1957__ 
Increase requested 





This appropriation is used to meet emergency requirements in the conduct of 
foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appropriations is not feasible 
due to the urgency of requirements or the confidential character of the purpose 
for which funds are needed. Some of the specific purposes for which it is used 
are (1) relief and repatriation of destitute American citizens abroad; (2) 
evacuation in case of emergencies; (3) maintenance of protocol quarters (Blair 
and Blair-Lee Houses); (4) entertainment of distinguished official guests from 
foreign governments; (5) acquisition of confidential information in certain 
circumstances; (6) expenses incurred by foreign governments in representing 
United States interests in countries where United States representation has 
been withdrawn (China, Bulgaria, Albania) ; and items involving security or 
confidential action for which an accounting under regular procedure should 
not be made. 

For fiscal year 1957 an additional $1,750,000 is being requested to provide a 
contingency reserve for extraordinary requirements resulting from the current 
world situation. It is quite possible that in fiscal year 1957 we will be faced with 
international crises similar to those in fiscal year 1956 such as the cessation of 
hostilities in Indochina and the need for new diplomatic missions in the Far 
East as a result of the Geneva Conference. To insure that the Government will 
be able speedily and effectively to meet any such crises this estimated increase 
is considered a minimum requirement. 


Foreign Service retirement and disability fund 


Current year appropriation__________-_ 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1957 


1 Included in H. R. 10004. 


SS 
ee 1, 304, 000 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide a payment to the Foreign Serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund as authorized by the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. 

The actuary of the Treasury Department has estimated that for fiscal year 
1957 an appropriation of $1,304,000 would be required to provide for the dis- 
bursements to annuitants in excess of the employee contributions and the interest 
on the Government’s equity in the fund. 


Contributions to international organizations 
Amount 
Appropriation fiscal year 1956_- aa et i inne cna 
Comparative transfer from “Contributions to the North Atlantic 
Treety (reanivation, executive” —__._... — -....-._.._. ee 








.._. 32, 165, 695 


Base for fiscal year 1957__ shes cones 
a : toe 34, 159, 285 


Estimate for fiscal year 1957_ 


Increase requested__ eas og iP : dee 1, 993, 590 


This appropriation is for payment of the United States share of the expenses 
of the United Nations and its specialized agencies: the inter-American organiza- 
tions: and other international organizations, including the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization which prior to fiscal year 1957 was financed from mutual security 
appropriations. The United States participates in these organizations pursuant 
to treaties, conventions, or specific acts of Congress. 

Contributions by the United States are based on a proration of the approved 
budget of each international organization. While the United States participates 
in fixing the percentage distribution and the total budget of each organization, 
final determination of both is made by a majority of member nations. 
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The increase of $1,993,590 in the appropriation request is composed of the 
following: 

Increase (-+-) 

United Nations and specialized agencies : decrease (—) 

1. United Nations___- ea anou-u-~ +-$2, 896, 317 

U. N. Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization_- +405, 048 

8. International Civil Aviation Organization +70, 421 

4. World Health Organization___ +60, 250 

. Food and Agricuiture Organization +354, 311 

International Labor Organization +5, 006 

. International Telecommunication Union +5, 000 

World Meteorological Organization ; +23, 407 


i | oe Seats +3, 819, 82 ald 


‘r-American organizations: 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences__ Bi +3, 086 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History +6, 332 
. Pan American Sanitary Organization____ +66, 000 
. Organization of American States______-___ +297, 000 
Inter-American Radio O@ce..............-...--_.-. +34, 092 


Dorm... . +406, 510 


Other — rnational organizations: 
‘aribbean Commission_____- nah dé eect ce eee +$8, 109 
reais il Bureau of W eights and Measures ie 300 
International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated 
Unions___- : ; +825 
South Pacific Commission__ <n +8, 626 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization_____~_ a pe —2, 250, 000 


NNO, nictex —2, 232, 740 


Total increase in appropriation for 1957 


Currently, we estimate the assessed contributions to the 8 organizativiis 
which make up the United Nations system will total $28,071,482. The increase 
of $2,895,377 in the United Nations contribution results from the fact that the 
income derived from staff assessments in 1956 will be assigned to a special fund 
under a new plan for tax reimbursement and — not be available to reduce the 
total assessment figure. In addition, certain U. N. activities in 1956, for example 
in og field of peaceful uses of atomic energy, sat were not included in the 1955 
U. budget, are another factor which accounts in part for the increase. 

eae estimate for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is decreased by 
$2,250,000 because the 1957 estimate does not include funds for the headquarters 
building. 


Missions to international organizations 


Positions Amount 


Current year appropriation (including proposed supplemental of $43,000 
due to pay increase) 134 $1, 118, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1957_- ‘inate bie ua 146 1, 257, 000 


Increase in 1957 request above comparable funds for current year- --- 12 | 139, 000 
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The following is a résumé of the organizations for which funds are provided 
by this appropriation and a comparison of the positions and funds available for 
1956 and requested for 1957 for each: 


1957 Increase (+) 
Pm de rease (—) 


| 
Positions Funds Positions} Funds Positions Funds 


United States mission to U. N we 108 $848, 150 108 $859, 150 : +11, 000 
United States resident delegation | 
for international organizations, 
Geneva. .._._- ae 16 136, 336 25 5 9 
United States representative to 
ICAO, Montreal ok die ait 6 | 71, 443 72, 000 
American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union oa 13, 500 | - : 15, 000 
National Commission of Pan Amer- | 
ican Railway Congress (printing) -| - nama oe 500 - 
United States mission to the OAS $ 48, 071 7 77, 100 +: +-29, 029 


+96, 914 


Total ms 134 | 1, 118, 000 146 | 1, 257, 000 +15 +139, 000 


The increase of $11,000 for the United States mission to the United Nations is 
needed to furnish more adequate representation of United States views in the 
U. N. by providing for overseas travel to permit first-hand knowledge by on-the- 
spot inspection of the more important programs. 

The increase of $96,914 for the United States resident delegation for inter- 
national organizations in Geneva is to provide adequate administrative staffing 
at the center of the top level or summit conferences and also to provide for an 
economic officer and a labor attaché. 

The increase of $1,500 for the American Group of the Interparliamentary 
Union brings the estimate up to the full amount authorized under the enabling 
legislation. 

The net increase of $29,029 for the United States mission to the Organization 
of American States is needed to provide adequate United States representation 
in the COAS and full time representation on the Cultural Action Committee. 


International contingencies 
Amount 
Current year appropriation os $2, 500, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1957_~ ee 1, 500, 000 


Decrease in 1957 request over funds for current year___ 5 SOO, OOO 


This appropriation provides for expenses of United States participation in in- 
ternational activities which arise from time to time in the conduct of foreign 
affairs and for which specific appropriations have not been provided. It is used 
to finance (1) participation in international conferences: (2) United States 
missions on special assignment; and (3) participation in temporary international 
organizations. 

The net decrease of $800,000 reflects the reduction in participation in other 
international conferences of $1,082,000, composed for the most part of funds to 
cover the top-level meetings which were provided for in the 1956 supplemental 
under this appropriation heading. This decrease is offset by increases for 
“meetings of international organizations,” $268,000, and contributions to tempo- 
rary international organizations, $14,000. 
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International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico 


Amount 

Current year appropriations (including proposed supplemental of 
$61,000 to cover increased pay costs) ......-..--._..-__-__~-- . $1, 771, 000 
Prior year balances available 5, 813, 229 
Total current year availability , 084, 229 

Less : 

Balance of prior year appropriations to be carried forward to 

subsequent years_____- 2, 737, 706 


Estimated requirements for current year____- 4, 846, 523 


Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1957 : 
Unobligated balance of funds available in 1957__- ; 2, 737, T06 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1957____- 1, 969, 000 
Total availability in 1957 mS 4, 706, 706 
Less : 
Unobligated balances to be carried forward to subsequent years_ 547, 806 


Estimated requirements for fiscal year 1957___.__-__-__-.__ 4, 158, 900 


The International Boundary and Water Commission was established under 
treaty of March 1, 1899, to resolve boundary problems requiring joint action by 
the two Governments. 

The estimated obligations and number of positions by appropriation is as 
follows: 


1956 | 1957 Increase 
(+) 
decrease 
Positions Amount Positions Amount (—) 


Salaries and expenses scl R2 $532, 000 7 $506, 000 | — $26, 00U 
Operation and maintenance — 237 1, 239, 000 25 1, 463, 000 | +224, 000 
Construction 103 | 3,009,773 | 2! 2,139,900 | —R69, 873 
Rio Grande flood control a 2 | 65, 750 : 50, 000 | —15, 750 


cise seinen ese 424 | 4,846, 523 : 4, 158, 900 —687, 623 


The 1956 requirements for construction reflect the completion of the functional 
construction on the Falcon Dam projects, and the expansion of the work on the 
Anzalduas project. Partial construction of this latter project in 1956 and 
1957 will be financed from funds already appropriated. 

The funds required for operation and maintenance are as follows: 


1956 | 1957 | Increase 
| 
| 


1. E] Paso-Rio Grande projects- a $470, 063 $629, 690 | +$159, 537 
2. Lower Rio Grande ffoed control et 348, 667 412, 700 | +64, 033 
3. Falcon Dam and powerplant - 218, 645 | 212, 000 —6, 045 
4, International gaging stations ; 200, 725 205, 000 | +4, 275 
5. Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation _-__- 1, 500 Soe Noceektoe 

6. Nogales sanitation plant ose Se 2, 200 +2, 2U0 





1, 239, 000 , 463, 000 +224, 000 


The increases are required for the following purposes: 

1. El Paso-Rio Grande projects: More adequate maintenance of projects and 
systematic replacement of heavy-duty equipment for projects in which the initial 
investment exceeded $8.6 million, principally clearing floodway, levee, and chan- 
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nel areas of brush and undergrowth, maintenance of earthworks, roadways, 
canals and structures, rodent control, and floodway leveling. 

2. Lower Rio Grande flood control: More adequate maintenance of project 
and systematic replacement of heavy-duty equipment for the project in which 
the United States has an initial investment of $10.6 million consisting principally 
of repairing damage due to heavy rain and wind erosion, clearing of levee and 
floodway areas, clearing and repairing revetments, and maintenance of struc- 
tures. Present deferment of maintenance has jeopardized the project. 

3. International gaging stations: The increase will provide for the operation 
and maintenance of the Hydrographic Office located at Laredo, Tex. 

4. Nogales sanitation project: The estimate of $2,200 will provide the neces- 
sary funds for the first year of operation of the Nogales sanitation plant. 

A deduction is included for: 

1. Falcon Dam and powerplant: The decrease results from the completion 
of the silt survey of the Falcon Dam Rserevoir. 


American sections, International Commissions 


Positions | Amount 


irrent year appropriation (including proposed supplemental of $13,000 due to pay 
increase s » 2% $298, 000 


A mount requested for fiscal year 1957_ a 2 296, 000 


! 


Decrease in 1957 request over comparable funds for current year —2, 000 


The following is a résumé of the Commissions for which funds are provided 
by this appropriation, and a comparison of the positions and funds available 
for 1956 and requested for 1957 for each: 


Decrease 


Posi- Funds Posi- Funds Posi- 


Funds 
tions tions tions 


International Boundary Commission, 
United States, Alaska and Canada 
International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada: 
United States section a 
Allocations to other Department 
for special and technical inves- | 
tigations: | 
(sanitation surveys) abe | 3 52, 500 52, 500 
HEW (air pollution) Peal : 23, 500 : 23, 500 
Geological Survey ‘ padatidaeneal 97,000 |-- 96, 700 


Total , ee oe 2 gs 2 | 296, 00K 


The decrease of $2,000 for the International Joint Commission results chiefly 
from the nonrecurrence of estimated terminal leave costs. 


International Fisheries Commissions 
Amount 
Current year appropriation__ 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1957 650, 000 


Increase in 1957 request over comparable funds for current year_ 195, 000 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide funds for the several Commis- 
sions which conduct studies with the objective of determining regulatory meas- 
ures necessary to the preservation and expansion of fishery stocks. 

The following is a résumé of the Commissions for which funds are provided 
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by this appropriation, and a comparison of the funds available for 1956 and 
requested for 1957 for each: 


1956 1957 Increase 





International Pacific Halibut Commission $94, 110 | $97, 170 $3, 060 
Intern itional Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 141, 295 173, 550 32, 255 
Inter-\meri*in Tro»i°al Tuna Commission 197, 290 352, 725 155, 435 
Internitional Commission for the 
Fisheries einiee 3 3, 885 3, 885 | 

International Whaling Commission sikh 420 420 

Internationil North Pvcifie Fisheries Commission 13, 000 17, 250 

Expenses of the United States Commissioners 5, 000 


650, 000 195, 000 


International Pacific Halibut Commission.—The United States and Canada 
share equally the expenses of this Commission. The total budget of the Com- 
mission for 1956 is $188,220 and for 1957 the Commission has requested $194,340, 
the United States share being one-half. The increase of $3,060 in 1957 to expand 
the halibut program is required to match the Canadian appropriation. 

International Pacific Salmon Fisherics Commission.—The United States and 
Canada share equally the expenses of this Commission. The budget for 1957 is 
approx:mately US$347,100 at the current rate of exchange, the United 
States share being one-half, or $173,550. The increase of United States $32,255 
in 1957 is required to finance salary increases for the engineering staff, and pre- 
liminary engineering studies on fishways within the Fraser River watershed. 

Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission.—Under the terms of the Conven- 
tion the costs of this Commission’s program are divided in proportion to utiliza- 
tion of the tuna catch; the United States share has been 99.8 percent of the total 
cost. With the entrance of Panama, the Commission has adopted the policy that 
the other two participating nations (Costa Rica and Panama) and any other 
nations which adhere in the future shall pay a minimum contribution of $500 each. 
The Commission has recommended a budget for the fiscal year 1957 in the amount 
of $353,725 of which $352,725 represents the United States portion. The increase 
of $155,435 is required to permit the Commission to undertake the program pre- 
scribed by the treaty. 

International Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries —The Com- 
mission will adopt its budget for 1957 in the spring of 1956. The amount of 
$3,885 requested in this appropriation estimate is the same as the amount 
requested for 1956 and assumes no increase in the United States’ share of the 
Commission's budget. 

International Whaling Commission.—The United States’ share ($420) is 
one-seventeenth of £2,550 (equivalent to $7,140), the portion assessed member 
governments of a total budget of £3,330 (equivalent to $9,240). 

International North Pacific Fisheries Commission.—The Commission will con- 
sider its budget for 1957 in late October 1956. On the basis of information avail- 
able to the Department, it is estimated the total budget of the Commission will 
be $51,750; the United States’ share would be one-third, or $17,250. The in- 
crease of $4,250 results from the anticipated employment of a statistician and 
a statistical clerk. 

Expenses of the United States Commissioners.—In carrying out their respon- 
sibilities, the United States Commissioners have occasion to consult each other, 
their industry advisers, and interested Government agencies. The $5,000 re- 
quested is to defray the cost of such necessary expenses, including communi- 
eation and travel. The cost of participating in the official meetings of the 
Commissions is financed from the appropriation for international contingencies. 


Rama Road, Nicaragua 
Amount 
F'stimate for fiscal year 1957 


This appropriation is required to permit proceeding with the construction of 
the Rama Road, Nicaragua. The appropriation requested for 1957 represents 
one-half of the balance of the amount authorized to be appropriated for con- 
struction of the highway. 


. 
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International educational exchange activities 


Current year appropriation 


Positions 


Amount 


: 222 1$18, 170, 000 
Amount requested for fiscal year 1957 220 | 20, 000, 000 
Increase in 1957 request over comparable funds for the current year —2, +1, 830, 000 


1 Includes $170,000 proposed supplemental due to pay increase, 


This appropriation provides funds for the promotion of the foreign po'icy of 
the United States through the exchange of key persons selected for their canacity 
to build up a receptive climate of opinion overseas in which our action and poli- 
cies can be more correctly interpreted. It includes the cost of program operation 
and administrative expenses essential to the activity. 

The increase of $1,830,000 includes $1.730,695 in program requirements, which 
will provide for an increase from 5,434 to 6,274 in the number of persons to be 
exchanged as well as an increase of $75,000 in aid to American-sponsored s’ hools 
in the other American Republics. The remainder of the increase is to provide 
$99,305 additional for administrative expenses. 


~o 


International educational exchange activities—Summary of requested increases in 1957 


1. Program expenses: 


Total... 


1956 


18, 





Increases 


199% requested 


000 


ARA $2, 405, 601 | $663, 177 

EUR é --| &, 675, 763 164, 506 

FE 3, 888, 268 33), 560 

NEA ; 3, 853, 078 572, 452 

2. Administrative expenses | 1, 077, 985 1, 177, 290 99, 305 
1 
| 





Increases in country programs are summarized by 











170, 000 | 


20, 000, 1, 830, 000 


area as follows: 


























. | American > ) , a Near East 
Total | Republics Europe Far East } and Africa 
PROCRAM EXPENSES | 
1. Number of grants | 
(a) Foreign to United States kel 697 192 159 207 | 139 
(b) United States to areas abroad ---| 143 | 40 85 | —3 | 21 
2. Cost of additional grants including con- | | 
tractual costs : ...--| $1,427,972 | $532, 591 $82, 743 $290,927 | $521,711 
3. Aid to American sponsored schools aan 75, 000 | 75,000 |..... ; ie ? wa as 
4. Mission program expenses_-._.__..-.---- 188, 809 | 25, 943 | 65, 541 40, 796 | 56, 529 
5. United States Educational Commission | | 
program operations. _......--. —6, 194 |_._... si 31,695 | —20, 745 | —17, 144 
6. Domestic program staff__............--- 45, 108 29, 643 —15, 473 19, 5s 11, 356 
Totes program cost... ....<-.ss--- | 1,730, 695 | 663, 177 | 164, 506 | 330, 560 | 572, 452 
ADMINISTRAT.VE EXPENSES | | 
7. Overseas administrative expense 45,055 |_- | * 
8. Domestic administrative expense: | 
$ Domestic administrative staff___. 17,497 |.-.-. Se : |. ‘ 
Staff travel __- eg | 3,100 |_. 4 | 
Security investigations. - , 17, 225 |. : | ees 
Domestic administrative support - -- | 18, 100 ; ‘ hs paRip pipe sghtyei iy 
U. 8. Advisory Commission. --_--- ED Vostnnoninien ‘4 . wane 
| ee aan | cdc itn Fig onkk a 
Total administrative expense. - . -- | 8 ees eee ae Bios mapa 
EE octterwewiveidecbacidbiwada 1, 830,000 |.......-- 
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The increase of $188,809 in mission program expenses is for reimbursement 
to USIA for the provision of 11.3 man-years of the time of American and 10.3 
of local employees at overseas posts, and other direct program expenses. 

The $45,108 increase in domestic program staff will finance 8 additional man- 
years on the IES Program Staff to handle the increased program. 

The $45,055 additional for overseas administrative expense is required for 
reimbursement to USIA for the increased level of administrative support required. 

Of the $54,250 requested for domestic administrative expense $17,497 is to pro- 
vide 2.9 man-yeu''s on the IES Administrative Staff, $3,100 for staff travel, $17,225 
for reimbursement to the Civil Service Commission for security investigations, 
and $18,100 for reimbursement to the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
State” for additional administrative support services necessitated by the 
expanded program. 


Payment to the Republic of Panama 
Stein tee Manns PONY BOO Vex cae se oe enteral $1, 930, 000 


This appropriation is required to permit the annual payment to the Govern- 
ment of Panama under a new Treaty of Mutual Understanding and Cooperation 
entered into force on August 28, 1955. 


STATEMENT OF HeNrRy F. HOLLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER-AMERICAN 
AFFAIRS 


I appear before you today in support of the Department’s budget request of 
$9,122,632 to carry on the work of our Bureau of Inter-American Affairs at home 
and abroad, and to seek your consideration of our needs for the restoration of 
58 positions in the sum of $424,890 from the House allowances. As you know, 
this money is for the purpose of maintaining and consolidating necessary political, 
economic, and cultural relations between the people of the United States and 
those of the 20 Latin American nations where we maintain diplomatic and con- 
sular missions, and to perform the consular services in those countries required 
by United States law. 

You will have observed that we have requested $1,517,895 more for this work 
in fiscal year 1957 than we have for the current fiscal year. It is my job to 
defend this requested increase to your satisfaction. 

In doing this, I think it may be helpful to translate into specific terms of people 
and problems the deceptively simple conception which I have referred to as 
“90 Latin American nations.” Actually, this term encompasses a teeming popu- 
lation of 171 million human beings with whom the people and Government of the 
United States have an increasing amount of urgent business to conduct. This 
huge area is 8 times the size of the United States. Its population is growing at 
a rate of between 2 and 3 percent a year, and may hit 275 million sometime in 
the 1980’s. Despite Asia’s reputation as an area of rapid population growth, 
it showed an increase of only 8.9 percent in population (excluding the U. 8. 8S. R.) 
in the decade between 1940 and 1950; during the same period Latin America 
increased 23.7 percent—the largest gain registered by any of the world’s major 
areas. Nevertheless, per capita production is increasing even more rapidly. 
Today we see in Latin America a rate of economic growth that is unequaled 
elsewhere in the world. Latin America is rapidly industrializing. Her agricul- 
tural development is increasing. Her means of communication are being 
extended rapidly. 

I think it is not an exaggeration to refer to this phenomenon as an “explo- 
sion,” the results of which are of enormous significance for the United States. 
I believe many of us, in the past, have tended to underrate the impact of these 
remarkable developments on our Government and our citizens. A colossus has 
been quietly coming of age in our own backyard. 

Politically, the close cooperation between our own Government and those of 
Latin America, both in the U. N. and elsewhere, has been of the greatest ad- 
vantage to both sides. Often this cooperation can be achieved by no more than 
a careful exchange of views and consultation before positions are defined and 
while policies are being formulated. Yet we are often handicapped in getting 
our viewpoint across and getting it understood because of our lack of time and 
manpower. 

We must remember that these nations feel, quite properly, under no com- 
pulsion to extend their cooperation and support to the United States simply be- 
cause we are neighbors who live in the same hemisphere. The assistance they 
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extend develops out of careful consideration of our proposals, often involving 
long and detailed conversations with the governments concerned. I believe it 
is essential to further develop this form of political contact by giving increased 
time and attention to the kind of discussion and consultation which recognizes 
the important stake which the other American Republics possess in the issues 
involved. 

In our economic relations with these Republics the situation is very similar. 
The Department of State and the Foreign Service can play an important role in 
paving the way for increased trade and economic development in Latin America, 
Our Foreign Service should be staffed and equipped to give Washington the 
information it needs on economic conditions in this area. We must also have 
complete, prompt, and accurate information on business practices and commer- 
cial opportunities. However, shortage of personnel has forced several cut- 
backs in this critical reporting schedule. As a result, the availability of these 
services has not been equal to the demand for them. 

I would like to emphasize that we are not dealing here with an area of marginal 
economic importance to the United States. On the contrary, we export more to 
Latin America than we do to Canada or to Europe; more than to Asia and 
Oceania combined. That trade is worth about $3.5 billion a year to our ex- 
porters, and it means a great many thousands of jobs to our workmen. 

There is, of course, another side to this coin, too. In 1954, 34.4 percent of all 
United States imports came from Latin America as compared with 23.5 percent 
in the 4 prewar years. In the same period, Western Europe’s share of our 
imports decreased from 23.3 percent to 20 percent. 

Meanwhile, United States businessmen are becoming increasingly aware of 
the investment opportunities which exist in Latin America. In order that they 
may take advantage of these opportunities, accurate and detailed information 
must be made available by our economic officers on a day-to-day basis. We re- 
quire a larger number of these officers and they must be of high caliber. They 
are needed to advise American businessmen about local conditions, to prepare 
reports on trade opportunities, and to provide the many other services which the 
Government and the public have a right to expect from their Foreign Service. 

During my visit to South America in December I was told on more than 
one occasion, cordially but emphatically, that these nations must trade where 
they can. Nor do they intend to remain primarily producers of raw mate- 
rials. We can expect to see in the years to come an increasing interest on their 
part in developing a diversity of goods for export to the rest of the world, and 
some of these will no doubt be competitive with our own production. 

It is in our own long-range interest to encourage and accelerate this economie 
growth. We do not want the economies of these countries to be so artificial, 
or so sensitive, that the normal stresses and strain of economic life in the 
world today cause them to shake and to crumble. At the 10th Inter-American 
Conference in Caracas in March 1954, and at the Meeting of Ministers of 
Finance or Economy in Rio de Janeiro in November 1954, we committed our- 
selves to a policy of expanding trade, expanding profitable investment, strength- 
ening our participation in genuine programs of technical assistance. All of 
this requires much work and increased number of well-trained people. 

At the same time, there is a delicate and critical balance to be maintained 
between Latin America’s just aspirations for rapid development, and the neces- 
sity of maintaining unity and stability within the free world as a whole. The 
State Department and the Foreign Service have an enormous role to play 
on this front, and many competent heads are needed. 

Of course, the political and economic factors I have mentioned so far are 
related fundamentally to our national security. We all know that the day 
has passed when it was possible (if it ever was) to pack the various ingredients 
of our foreign policy into separate boxes, and open them one at a time. 

Our security objective is, I think, very reasonable. It is to encourage the 
concept of a joint American homeland to whose defense each of us makes a 
coordinated contribution in accordance with his own capacities. We believe 
such an approach will greatly strengthen all of us against the possibility of 
invasion from outside the hemisphere. It achieves that end with a minimum 
burden on each member of the community. This allows each American State 
to direct the greatest possible portion of its wealth and energies to domestic 
improvement. In the continuing cold-war struggle of the free world against 
militant communism a particular opportunity is afforded in the Western Hemis- 
phere for us to demonstrate to the rest of the world how 20 nations, widely 
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differing among themselves, with different racial and cultural backgrounds, 
can, nevertheless, live at peace and with mutual trust, all cooperating to further 
progress and prosperity throughout the hemisphere. 

I know you will agree with me that it requires a great deal of political, 
economic, and cultural collaboration to form a firm foundation for the joint 
programs I have mentioned. It is perhaps a cliché to say that people normally 
are willing to defend each other to the extent that they like each other, and 
possess common interests. I suspect that there have been times in the past when 
we have taken this mutual appreciation somewhat too much for granted. Cer- 
tainly we do not take it for granted today. A Latin American official once told 
me, “The Latins live by friendship.” His remark, in its context, led me to 
believe that he for one would perhaps have appreciated somewhat closer and 
more frequent contacts with our United States representatives. Sometimes, but 
not often, it is that easy to improve our relations with officials of other gov- 
ernments. Unhappily, this gentleman was asking for something which is hard 
to deliver, considering our present staffing at United States embassies in Latin 
America. Because of the scarcity of personnel, officers tend to be deskbound 
and to write their reports from secondary sources simply because there is no 
time to leave the office and obtain the firsthand views of individuals. Close 
contacts of this nature reflect our conception of normal, long-range relations 
between nations which respect each other and are at peace. Latin America does 
not want of us assistance in the form of grants or soft loans. She does, however, 
want our earnest cooperation to develop commerce, investment opportunities, 
and tourist travel, all of which build self-supporting national economies. In 
terms of money the cost of this kind of relationship to the United States is small. 
In terms of work it is large. 

Another field of endeavor of great importance in our relations with Latin 
America is one which I frankly have difficulty defining. Some people call it 
the cultural field, but I believe it is more than that. We might call it the psycho- 
logical area, because it does involve leading the people of each American nation to 
understand and respect the point of view of every other sister republic. This 
aspect of our relations with our sister republics of the hemisphere calls for the 
utmost in sympathy and mutual consideration. It requires an understanding 
and appreciation of our differences as well as our similarities. And it entails 
a continuing effort to increase our area of common experience, in order to produce 
a maximum area of common sentiment. 

It is fundamental to the solution of this aspect of the problem that we develop 
sympathetie and sound working relationships based on mutual trust and under- 
standing. We must combat, and help our Latin American friends to combat the 
growing tendencies toward neutralism and communism which are all too apparent 
in certain quarters, particularly among youth, in the universities and in the 
labor movement. We must at the same time help them achieve sound democratic 
government and economic stability. To accomplish these objectives we must 
employ all the techniques in our possession. We must, for example, make much 
fuller vse of the educational exchange program, which in spite of its almost 
token magnitude bas already clearly proved its worth in turning the minds and 
hearts of man toward the United States. Every cent of the International 
iducational Exchange Service portion of the 1957 budget request is sorely needed 
for the accomplishment of these most vital tasks in Latin America—and elsewhere. 

We are required by law to provide consular services and this work must be 
performed efficiently and promptly. The services are demanded by American 
citizens abroad, foreign nationals desiring to visit the United States, shinping 
interests, and commercial firms engaged in export trade with the United States. 
The general volume of consular demands in Latin America is increasing at a 
ranid rate, particularly in the issuance of visas. It would be false economy to 
restrict consular work in Latin America because of insufficient personnel to 
meet the demands as fee collections are almost equal to the cost of these services. 
We anticipate an income of $2.8 million in fiscal year 1957 in fee collections 
which will be deposited in the United States Treasury. 

A‘ ministrative and security services and facilities have been reduced to levels 
which are causing delays and hampering the program functions of the Foreign 
Service establishments. The estimates provide for bringing these staffs up to 
adequate service levels and to provide the necessary support for the increased 
substantive staffs. I solicit your favorable consideration of the maintenance 
and construction projects of the foreign building program. The projects appear 
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modest and cover only the most pressing needs for office and residence construc- 
tion for Latin America. 

The budget estimates which you have before you set forth in detail the posi- 
tions and funds required if we are to achieve the major goals I have outlined 
here. In brief summary, the additional positions requested for the coming 
fiscal year and a comparison with the 1952 fiscal year levels are as follows: 


Increase 
for 1957 


Domestic positions 


Foreign Service positions: 
Political 
Economic 
Consular 
Administrative, security 
Full stafling factor 


Subtotal, Foreign Service 


Total 


In the Senate committee’s report for fiscal year 1956 the Department was 
directed to give in its economic activities due recognition to the importance of 
Latin America in relation to accelerated hemispheric solidarity and free world 
security. This objective I have pursued vigorously in fiscal year 1956. How- 
ever, the effect of the House cut in the fiscal year 1957 estimate is that we will 
be unable to concentrate to the extent needed on the numerous economic problems 
which create economic instability. 

I cannot underestimate the serious implications we face if we are unable to 
have the fullest and most accurate picture of the developing economic situation 
in the individual Latin American countries. Sound economies in these countries 
are essential to our own national strength and security. 

Furthermore, we do not have adequate consular staffs to meet the rising de- 
mands for consular services in Latin America. Therefore, another direct 
effect of the House reduction is to impair seriously our ability to render these 
vitally needed services. 

Our proposed budget for fiscal year 1957 was designed to rectify the deficiencies 
in our program and to put us in a position to face the larger problems which 
the future is sure to bring. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF HENRY F. HOLLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


I would like to speak quite frankly if I may about the effect the proposed re- 
ductions of 58 positions in our budget will have on the work of the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

The additional positions which we requested were designed to fill what I regard 
as a rather dangerous gap in our tables of organization. I refer to the current 
inadequacy of our activities in the fields of trade promotion, consular work, 
and labor relations in Latin America. 

The committee is aware, I am sure, of the importance of these activities to 
the overall foreign policy objectives of the United States. You may properly 
ask why it is that I think the addition of a few officers in these categories to our 
embassy and consular staffs in Latin America will make any significant differ- 
ence in the situation. The answer is not simple, but I believe it can be found 
best by considering the fundamental philosophy of the Latin American people 
and their governments. They have a very clear idea of their own goals. Simply 
stated, what they want is to develop strong and self-reliant economies that will 
make possible a steady increase in their living standards. They want to achieve 
this to the greatest possible extent through the results of their own efforts, but 
they also understand and appreciate the value of cooperative assistance from 
other nations. The United States, of course, desires to continue making a con- 
tribution in this field, and generally speaking we are in agreement with our 
sister nations of the Western Hemisphere as to the methods that should be used. 


72241—56——31 
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The problem, as it relates to the work of the Department of State, and more 
specifically the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, is that it takes live, intelligent, 
experienced men to concert this general agreement on the level of common pria- 
ciples into day-to-day working relationships on the level of practical operations. 

The Latin American Republics have indicated that they would prefer to follow 
the same general course as did the United States in its own period of economic 
expansion and industrial development. That is, a program of strong, expanding, 
two-way trade enabling them to buy the goods they need with the money they 
earn from the sale of their own goods; capital investment, both private and in 
the form of official loans; and technical assistance designed to make available 
the benefits of our scientific and technical know-how to speed the developmental 
process. 

It would be pleasant to be able to say that all these things can be brought 
about with only a few human hands or minds to work on them, but short of 
divine intervention I doubt that this is practical. Take, as an example, the prob- 
lem of investment promotion. Suppose an American firm wants to investigate 
opportunities for investment in one of the Latin American countries. That firm 
has a perfect right to expect that the United States will have quaiified officers 
available in the area of its interest who are in a position to give expert advice 
on the situation, help arrange preliminary contacts, and assist with such part of 
the arrangements as may involve contacts between the two governments. This 
is particularly true of the numerous smaller investors who cannot afford to 
maintain their own staffs for assembling such information. 

In another but closely related area, consider the work of our labor attachés. 
As you gentlemen well know, a strong, independent, anti-Communist organized 
labor movement is one of the most important factors contributing to economic 
progress and political stability. This is true in our own country and wherever 
else in the world such labor movements exist. It is necessary that we continue 
to emphasize the advantages that labor enjoys in free societies and demonstrate 
again and again the falsehood of the myth that Communist dictatorships are 
conducted in the interest of working people. There are ample opportunities 
available to do this, and to encourage at the same time a more militant aware- 
ness on the part of labor organizations in the Western Hemisphere of the threat 
which Communist infiltration and subversion poses to their very existence. How- 
ever, as in the case of our trade and investment activities such work requires 
that we be willing to invest the necessary number of man-hours, and the neces- 
sary amount of skilled effort. 

It is by such activities in the field of trade promotion, labor relations and the 
diversified economic activities of our consular offices that I believe we have the 
best opportunity to dramatize the growing unity, strength and freedom of the 
American Republics and to demonstrate to people everywhere the virility and 
solidarity of the inter-American system. 

I know that the members of the committee must have reflected as I have on 
occasion at the curious circumstance which causes many otherwise well- 
informed people in the United States to look with complacency—not to say de- 
achment—on our relations with the great area of Central and South America, 
with its vigorous republics, its rapidly expanding population, and its current 
tremendous surge of economic development. To see the gleaming, modern cities, 
the rich agricultural lands and the busy factories of the Latin American Repub- 
lics is, I sometimes think, is as close as man can get to looking into the future. 
It is in continued close and friendly relations with the governments and peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere that we have one of our finest opportunities to pre- 
serve that future for the free world. I believe we should gladly pay the small 
cost which is involved. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that not only my Washington staff, but 
every officer in Latin America, has worked innumerable hours of overtime freely 
and willingly to achieve our objectives in Latin America. They will, I am con- 
fident, continue to work at the peak of their abilities, but such overtime work 
will result in a loss of efficiency in operations and a diminution in the morale 
and health of our employees. The proper solution is to provide a staff sufficient 
to discharge the responsibilities assigned and to accomplish this I urge the 
committee to restore 58 positions to the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs. 
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STATEMENT OF C. BURKE ELBRICK, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR THE BUREAU 
OF EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


In the geographic areas covered by the European Bureau of the State Depart- 
ment, 1955 has been a year of substantial accomplishment from the standpoint 
of American and allied interests. However, it is evident that a large number 
of problems still lie ahead of us and that the challenges to American diplomacy 
are increasing rather than diminishing. While these statements may seem 
paradoxical, the paradox is genuine. It can be explained by the great impor- 
tance of our interests in Europe and by the changing character of the threat tu 
these interests. 

The part of the world for which the Bureau of European Affairs is immedi- 
ately responsible includes several different kinds of nations and territories. 
Kirst, it covers the Soviet Union and its slave empire in Eastern Europe, a power 
combination which represents the principal threat to our peace and security, 
and which has created most of the difficulties we face in foreign affairs. Secona, 
the area embraces the free countries of continental Europe, including many of 
our strongest and most dependable friends and allies. Next, it includes Ice- 
land, Ireland, Canada, and the United Kingdom—countries with which we have 
special political and cultural relationships. Finally, the European Bureau is 
responsible for relations with certain European dependencies such as the British, 
French, and Dutch territories in this hemisphere. 

I am sure the importance of this vast area to American security is already 
well understood by the members of this committee. We all know how possession 
of the resources of the European area would magnify the power of an enemy 
aggressor. We know that Europe’s farms, factories, mines, laboratories, skilled 
workmen, and other industrial and technological assets are so valuable that 
the domination of all Europe would give the Soviet bloc the potential for attaining 
decisive industrial and scientific superiority over the United States. We know 
that free Europe’s geographic position is virtually indispensable to the main- 
tenance of an effective barrier ugainst Communist expansion. We know that 
severul European nations have subsiantial interests and responsibilities in 
other parts of the world, and that developments in Europe have a direct bearing 
on political and economic events in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and even this 
hemisphere. In brief, we know that the control of all Europe by a hostile power 
would be an unparalleled disaster for the United States. 

Sut the importance of the European area to American security does not lie 
solely in its potential value to an enemy. Free Europe and the British Com- 
monwealth have many positive things to contribute to American and free world 
security. Our European allies today, in combination, are maintaining larger 
military forces than we do. These forces add substantially to the common 
defense and thus to our own safety. Our allies also cooperate by contributing 
many vital sea and air bases. The nations of Europe and their overseas terri- 
tories afford markets for many American products and, in turn, supply us with 
a number of key raw materials in which this country is deficient. European 
scientific skills are among the highest in the world and add immensely to our own 
capacity to maintain a lead in the unending technological race with the Soviet 
orbit. In brief, free Europe is one of the principal mainstays of American 
security, both in a military and nonmilitary sense. 

No less important than our relations with free Europe are our relations with 
the Soviet Union itself and the areas under its control. It is essential that we 
try to conduct our relations with the Soviet orbit in such a way as to minimize 
the danger of warfare and to encourage the settlement of differences by peaceful 
means. We must do everything reasonable and practical to maintain the hope 
for freedom that exists among the enslaved peoples of the Soviet Empire and to 
create conditions which will facilitate their eventual liberation. We have no 
intention whatever of abandoning the satellite peoples to perpetual slavery. 
While there are obvious limitations on what we can do at this time to support 
their yearnings for freedom, we must be alert to every reasonable opportunity 
for furthering this objective by peaceful means, 

We must also strive constantly to foster more realistic thinking on the part 
of the Soviet leaders themselves—to encourage them to abandon those obsolete 
ambitions, born in the preatomic age, the pursuit of which under present circum- 
stances might embroil all civilization in a war of annihilation. While we must 
be careful to avoid being deceived by appearances or misled by false hopes, we 
must be prepared to take advantage of any real opportunities for peaceful nego- 
tiation. We must continue to seek an environment of strength, tempered by 
conciliation and understanding, which will provide a foundation for a gradual 
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evolution of Soviet attitudes and convince the Soviet rulers that their own 
interests will not be served by policies of antagonism and isolation. 

During 1955, our relations with the Soviet Union have held the spotlight of 
world attention. Wesaw the emergence of a new tone in Soviet utterances and a 
significant change in Soviet tactics. In the hope that the Soviet leaders might 
at last be prepared to reach reasonable agreements on outstanding issues, the 
Western Governments took the initiative in bringing about the four-power summit 
meeting at Geneva last July, which led to another Geneva meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in October. 

I think it is difficult for anyone not actually engaged in international nego- 
tiations to comprehend the enormous amount of work involved in preparing 
for and conducting conferences of this type. This work not only affects the 
high-ranking officers who actually participate, but also many subordinate officials 
who support their efforts. Almost all parts of the European Bureau shared 
the burdens connected with the two Geneva Conferences, and the total amount 
of work accomplished with limited personnel and facilities was truly impressive. 

Nor do I believe that our labors were in any sense wasted. While the Soviet 
leaders at Geneva proved unwilling to reach agreement on any substantive issues, 
I believe the two Geneva Conferences deserve to be listed as positive accom- 
plishments for American foreign policy. The meetings made clear to the entire 
world the determination of the United States Government to avoid war, and its 
fervent desire to resolve differences through peaceful agreements. The Con- 
ferences also exposed the limited significance of previous Soviet gestures and 
especially the cynical view which the Soviet leaders take of German aspirations 
for reunification. Finally, the discussions helped to clarify the true character 
of the issues between East and West, and to solidify western unity on these 
issues. 

As we look to the future we must recognize that there is considerable un- 
certainty in predicting day-to-day Soviet moves. In our diplomatic relations 
with the Soviet orbit we need to maintain the best possible information and 
intelligence, the best possible analyses, the most profound understanding of 
Soviet and satellite psycholorvy, and a well-balanced mixture of vigor and deli- 
cacy in our negotiations. We must also be prepared to take full diplomatic 
advantage of any favorable developments within the Soviet orbit, eit'er in the 
form of a softening of Soviet attitudes, or in the form of a movement toward 
greater freedom within the satellite areas. 

We have reason to hope that the Soviet leaders will refrain in the immedi- 
ate future from actions involving serious risk of general war. On the other 
hand, we can be fairly sure that they will continue to wage their relentless 
“cold war” against every part of the free world. They can be expected to use 
every available political, economic, diplomatic, psychological, and subversive 
device to expand their own power and influence and to divide and weaken those 
who oppose them. They will employ friendly gestures aimed at wooing free 
vovernments into the Soviet snider’s web. At the same time, their local political 
stooges will be trying to undercut these governments and achieve Communist 
control through internal political or subversive manipulations. Varied economic 
pressures and enticements will be applied. Propaganda activities are likely to 
be intensified. In areas where the Communists have no hone at this time of 
attaining a dominant political position, we must expect their pressures to be 
directed at the neutralization of such areas, a letdown in their defense efforts, 
or the exploitation of internal weaknesses. 

The factors I have described help to explain why the present situation in 
Europe, while more favorable than in the past, remains full of challenge. If 
we can indeed be spared the horrors of modern warfare, we can be profoundly 
grateful. At the same time, we could make no greater mistake than to under- 
estimate the capacity of the Communists to pursue their objectives along non- 
military lines. The fact that the contest is being fought by instruments other 
than guns an‘ bombs does not make the struggle less bitter nor the stakes less 
crucial. If the Soviet leaders should gain domination of most of the earth’s 
surface, and should thereby attain overwhelming economic and military superior- 
ity, they could then afford an all-out effort to destroy the United States through 
a war of inconceivable horror. In order to forestall future wars as well as 
present wars, we must continue to prevent this hazardous accumulation of 
Soviet power by all practical means. We must have policies and programs that 
will check further Communist expansion, that will increase the strength of the 
non-Communist areas of the world, and that will thereby give the Soviet Union a 
crowing incentive to alter its policies and to work with us realistically to solve 
human problems and reduce world tensions, 
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In free Europe our basic objectives are fairly simple. We want to help keep 
free Kurope free. We want to expand the area of freedom by reuniting Germany 
as a free nation and by creating conditions which will permit the eastern Euro- 
pean nations now enslaved to recover their liberties. We want to help our 
friends to become and remain as strong as possible. We want to help prevent 
frictions and other developments which tend to dissipate European energies. 
Finally, we want to maintain a basic harmony of purpose and action between 
the United Stites and the nations of free Europe—to keep all members of the 
Atlantic Community working actively together and adding strength to one 
another, 

As I indicated earlier, we have made substantial progress toward these objec- 
tives during 1955. I would like to review briefly some of the developments in 
the more important fields of activity, and to consider what lies ahead in each. 

Whatever hopes we may have that the contest with communism can remain 
on a peaceful basis, prudence demands that we continue to maintain strong 
military defenses. Most of the military power available in the free world today, 
outside this continent, is possessed by our European allies. This military power 
has been developed, organized, and integrated with our own military defenses 
through the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The activities of the NATO 
alliance and the further cevelopment of its military defense system will continue 
to absorb a great deal of our time and attention in Europe. 

NATO has definitely moved forward during the past year. Many of the criti- 
eal political decisions that occupied NATO in its early days have been made, 
and NATO no longer makes spectacular headlines with the same frequency as 
in the past. But the NATO defense system is a reality, and the Soviet leaders 
are well aware of this fact. The dissolution of NATO has been one of their 
major objectives in all international negotiations. We and our European allies, 
of course, have no intention whatever of abandoning NATO or of using NATO 
as a bargaining counter. We are constantly working to improve the NATO 
defense system. Day by day we have continued to provide better equipment to 
NATO forces, to build bases and supporting facilities, to train our military 
manpower, to conduct joint military maneuvers, and to the numerous other 
things that are required for the maintenance of up-to-date defenses. At the 
present time the NATO forces add substantially to the capacity of our own 
forces to deter aggression. 

However, it is clear that NATO is not in a position to “stand pat.” The Soviet 
Union is steadily increasing its nuclear potential, while maintaining huge con- 
ventional forces and improving the quality of its satellite armies. We know that 
the lightning-like progress of modern technology renders weapons and defense 
systems obsolescent very quickly. If we want the NATO forces to remain a 
significant factor in deterring Soviet aggression in future yeurs, it is evident 
that these forces will have to be steadily modernized in terms of Weapons, organi- 
zation, and tactics. 

The NATO program imposes a large volume of work on the State Department 
and other governmental agencies. The North Atlantic Council is in continuous 
session in Paris, along with more than 20 permanent civilian committees, through 
which the member governments cooperate in a wide variety of political, economic, 
and military activities. In addition to these multilateral organs of NATO, we 
are required to conduct a number of bilateral negotiations with individual gov- 
ernments on NATO problems, both large and small. When we remember that 
NATO involves problems ranging all the way from base rights, levels of military 
aid, wartime planning, etc., to the problems of individual servicemen who get into 
trouble with local authorities, it is easy to appreciate the fact that NATO pro- 
duces an unending stream of work for the Department of State. But the value 
of this work has been convincingly demonstrated. 

In addition to NATO's military progress, there is considerable interest at 
present in developing the nonmilitary aspects of North Atlantic cooperation. 
For example, we are seeking to improve the practice of political consultations 
among NATO governments, so that their cooperation in defense matters can be 
matched by equivalent harmony in foreign policies. These consultations are 
sometimes conducted bilaterally, sometimes through permanent NATO bodies, 
and sometimes by the Foreign Ministers of the member governments in minis- 
terial sessions of the Council. There were five meetings of NATO Ministers 
during 1955, the largest number in the history of NATO. While the preparations 
for these meetings added substantially to our workload, this work has proved 
altogether worth while in terms of results. 
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Prospects are bright for a further development of NATO’s nonmilitary func- 
tions. While no one wants this development to take place at the expense of 
NATO's military effectiveness, most member governments agree that military 
cooperation alone is not enough—that the NATO countries must work together 
more closely in various fields of activity if we are to assure the maintenance of 
Atlantic cohesion over a long period of years and to preserve the liberty and 
well-being of the Atlantic peoples in the face of the new Communist tactics. 
Secretary Dulles has already called for an exploration of the possibilities of a 
further development of NATO, and the initial response appears favorable. 

The effectivenss of NATO received a tremendous boost during the past year 
by the ratification of the Paris agreements, which also contributed to European 
stability in other ways. The finalization of these agreements was one of the 
great positive achievements of 1955. These agreements restored full sov- 
ereignty to the German Federal Republic and made it possible for Germany 
to enter NATO. They also created a reorganized and expanded Western 
European Union, through which seven member nations have established machin- 
ery for the mutual limitation of armaments. The ratification of the Paris agree- 
nents marked the culmination of 5 years of intensive effort to develop 
arrangements through which the suspicions and fears long existing between 
Germany and other European nations could be subordinated to their common 
interests and Germany could become an active and equal partner of the Atlantic 
community of nations. 

While Germany is already preparing to add sizable contingents to the NATO 
forces, the implementation of the Paris agreements is not an automatic process. 
A number of difficult political, financial, and military problems remain to be 
resolved in connection with the buildup of German military forces and the 
integration of these forces into the NATO system. These problems will also 
require a great deal of work during the coming year. In addition, we will con- 
tinue to be closely concerned with the general political status of Germany and 
the problem of German unification, 

The Soviet leaders at Geneva proved wholly unwilling to give serious consider- 
ation to any arrangement for the reunification of Gerinany under conditions of 
freedom. They refuse to permit the people of East Germany to choose their own 
destiny. Unity under Soviet slavery is the only unity which Russia is now 
prepared to consider. Towever, we know that German aspirations for unity 
still exercise a powerful influence on both sides of the [ron Curtain, and we are 
convinced that the Soviet leaders cannot forever deafen their ears to these 
demands. There can be no real stability in central Europe while Germany re- 
mmains divided. We shall therefore continue to insist upon a reunified Germany 
capable of a free choice in international relations. 

Another major accomplishment in Europe during 1955 was the signing of the 
Austrian Treaty, after S weary years of negotiations. This treaty not only 
restored Austrian independence but also marked the first step backward taken 
by Soviet military forces since the end of World War II. While the ultimate 
effect of Austrian independence cannot be predicted with certainty, 1 do not see 
how the withdrawal of Soviet military forces from Austria can fail to have an 
impact within countries that are still behind the Iron Curtain. Meanwhile, of 
course, we are busily engaged in working with the Austrian Government on a 
number of political and economic problems which a newly independent govern- 
ment inevitably faces. 

Still another significant development in Europe during 1955 was the admission 
of 10 new European members to the United Nations. Four of these new members, 
unfortunately. are Soviet satellites which do not actually possess an independent 
national existence and which therefore were not in our judgment truly qualified 
for U. N. membership. On the other hand, I am sure all Americans are pleased 
to see such old friends as Austria, Finland, Italy, Ireland, Portugal, and Spain 
participating actively in the world community. As a consequence, we can expect 
an intensification of cooperative relations with these countries. While this may 
involve some additional workload, it is a work we all welcome. 

The general economic situation in Europe is a matter of continuing concern 
to the United States, since we know that Europe’s political stability, its capacity 
for military defense, its resistance to Communist inroads, and its ability to play 
a useful role in world affairs depend in large part upon its economic health. 
The present economic picture justifies considerable optimism. The favorable 
economic trends that began in 1953 and 1954 are still dominant, and free Europe 
is enjoying better economic conditions than it has had for many years. 
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At the same time, it is wise for us to temper our optimism with a measure of 
caution. The current conditions of relative prosperity in free Europe are not 
evenly distributed. Certain areas remain dangerously impoverished and even 
underdeveloped. We should remember that the European economy as a whole 
still lags far behind the American economy—that the total income of nearly 200 
million Europeans is less than one-half that of 160 million Americans. We must 
also recognize that the rate of growth of production in free Europe is lagging 
behind Soviet economic growth. Europe depends upon trade with other parts 
of the world for its very survival, and these trading relations have been fluid 
and uncertain in recent years. Moreover, Europe’s total economic reserves are 
still too low to afford an adequate cushion for economic shocks, and we should 
not overlook the possibility that the European economy may encounter troubled 
waters during the years ahead. 

It will be necessary for the United States to keep a watchful eye on European 
economic developments. Our basic economic objective in Europe is to achieve 
a normal, durable economic relationship which will enable our friends and 
allies to stabilize their economies under conditions which will permit them to 
maintain an optimum defense effort and at the same time assure a reasonable 
rate of economic growth. Since United States economic aid to the European 
area has virtually ceased, it is all the more important that we try to achieve a 
more liberal flow of private trade and investment, which is the only basis upon 
which a healthy long-term economic relationship can be built. 

Closely related to the problem of maintaining a stable European economy is 
the movement toward European political and economic integration. Many far- 
sighted European statesmen have been convinced ever since World War II that 
the European nations can no longer be assured of economic prosperity, effective 
military defense, internal stability and a positive role in world affairs unless 
they succeeed in breaking down the barriers that have divided Europe into a 
large number of competing political and economic units. 

You are already familiar, I am sure, with the remarkable growth in economic 
cooperation among European countries since World War II through such regional 
organizations as the OEEC, and with the supranational integration achieved 
under the European Coal and Steel Community. The failure of the European- 
Defense Community was a severe set-back for this movement toward European 
unity. In recent months, however, the interest in integration has revived. 
Representatives of the six member governments of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity are now actively considering the possibility of an integrated program for 
developing the peaceful uses of atomic energy. If successful, this project could 
become another major stepping-stone toward European unity. 

The United States Government, of course, has consistently supported all prac- 
tical steps toward Buropean integration and will continue to do so. In a matter 
of this kind, of course, it is clear that the Europeans themselves must take the 
lead and must develop the particular forms of unity which make sense in terms 
of European problems and interests. However, the United States Government 
must be prepared to encourage the movement in every appropriate way. 

On the whole, internal political conditions in free Europe have been relatively 
stable. The French national elections surprised many observers, and engendered 
some pessimism about the ability of moderate French political elements to main- 
tain effective governing coalitions. However, most of the gloomy predictions 
that followed the elections have not been justified by events. For example, there 
is no evidence of any significant alteration in basic French foreign policies. 
Moreover, it is well to note that the substantial increase in Communist parlia- 
mentary representation in France resulted primarily from the unusual mechanics 
of the French electoral system. The Communist share of the total popular vote 
was actually a little less than in the previous national election. 

Elsewhere in Europe, there have been no significant shifts in the fundamental 
political complexions of existing governments. In virtually all non-Soviet states, 
the governments are now being conducted by parties friendly to the United 
States, and the principal opposition parties are also friendly. 

Despite these favorable signs, future political trends must be watched closely. 
As a part of their general shift in tactics, the Communists seem to be developing 
a new approach to Western European politics. They are focusing attention 
less on international questions and more on local issues, hoping to recapture 
the predominant posifion they once held by default in the European labor move- 
ment. They are also putting out feelers to Socialists and other left-of-center 
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groups with an eye to resurrecting the old “popular front” movement. In pub- 
lic statements, they are, stressing the possibilities of achieving power through 
parliamentary means. Finally, they are doing everything possible to stimulate 
and exploit neutralist sentiment, in the hope of breaking the European states 
away from active collaboration with the United States. 

The main job of combating Communist political influence in free Europe must 
be done hy the governments and citizens directly concerned. But the United 
States can help in various ways. Through our defense and economic policies we 
can supplement the efforts of European governments to create conditions favor- 
able to democracy and adverse to communism. Through our information pro- 
gram and allied information activities, we can disseminate the truth to offset 
Communist propaganda. And through our political and diplomatic activities 
and example, we can tighten our bonds with free governments and free political 
parties, can enhance confidence in the United States, and can help to avoid 
situntions which the Communists might be able to exploit to their advantage. 

Another problem to which we have devoted much attention during the past 
vear has to do with relationships between European nations and their overseas 
territories. Some of these relationships have been unusually troublesome. 
Colenial disputes present complex problems to the United States, since we have 
a keen interest in the strength, stability and well-being of the metropolitan powers 
and denendent areas alike. While we oppose colonialism in principle, we also 
recognize that the best solution is the orderly evolution of dependent peoples 
coward self-determination, without violence or other political excesses, under 
co tions that serve the long-term interests of all. The emergence of Tunisia 
ia Morocco as independent states which will retain intimate ties with France 
offers a good example of this kind of evolutionary development. We are com- 
pelled to watch these situations closely and must be prepared to offer advice and 
assistunce in the achievement of settlements agreeable to both parties. This 
task is complicated by the fact that the Soviet Union, actually the biggest and 
most ruthless colonial power on earth today, is constantly trying to fan the flames 
of discord in the dependent areas and to prevent their orderly evolution toward 
self-government, with the aim of injuring the European powers and at the same 
time creating in the denendent areas weak and unstable regimes that will be 
ill-nrenared to resist Communist influence. 

In any round-up of mayor accomplishments and major problems, there is 
some danger that one of the most important aspects of our work will receive 
too little emphasis. I refer to our day-to-day diplomatie relations with individual 
countries. These range over a wide field. Most Americans are familiar with the 
special and intimate bonds of cooperation that link us to such countries as 
Canada, our strong and friendly neighbor to the north. and the United Kingdom 
with wihch we have maintained an active and fruitful partnership for many 
years. But we should remember that we have similarly important ties with 
a large number of other countries in the European area, and that our relation- 
shin with each country must receive intensive attention. 

We know that the Communists are conducting an unceasing campaign to cap- 
ture the minds of free peoples, to foster neutralism, and to bring about ae 
among free governments. If we want to maintain the unity of the free world, i 
is necessary for us to work just as hard to keep free nations together as jan 
Communists work to break us anart. It is increasingly important that our Gov- 
ernment tivhten its bonds with its allies, that we demonstrate the attitudes and 
practices of true partnership, that we constantly take account of the views and 
interests of allied governments and peoples, and that we move rapidly and vig- 
orouslv to help iron out the occasional differences that arise among us. 

We know from experience that friendship and cooperation among nations can- 
not be maintained by governments alone. Much depends upon direct personal 
contacts among the peoples themselves. To some extent, every American visitor 
to Europe is an arm of American diplomacy, whether he be a businessman, a 
tourist, a soldier, or a governmental official. I have been particularly impressed 
by the fact that a large number of Members of both Houses of the Congress have 
visited Europe during the past year. I believe these visits can add a great deal 
to Atlantic understanding and cooperation. We can also help immensely to 
foster better understanding through special governmental projects such as the 
international educational exchange program. This program has made it possible 
for a large number of teachers, students, research scholars, scientists, journalists, 
political officials, and other influential leaders in Europe to visit the United 
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States and for similar American leaders to visit Europe. These exchanges have 
made a vital contribution to forging stronger bonds with our European allies. 
In the face of the present tactics being pursued by the Communists I believe we 
need to continue and expand such exchanges. 

There is no simple formula by which we can assure intimate and constructive 
relationships with other countries over a long period of years. We are spending 
a lot of money in our foreign-aid programs. We need to spend this money in 
order to make our friends and allies strong and secure. But we should never 
let ourselves be deluded by the notion that money will purchase friendship. 
Friendship and cooperation cannot be bought. Nor can it be achieved by tricks 
or gimmicks. I would like to repeat something I have said many times—that 
what we must rely upon principally is old-fashioned diplomacy. There is no 
substitute for intelligent and energetic diplomatic talent—for the right men, in 
the right numbers, at the right places, at the right times. In brief, there is no 
substitute for hard work and for the tools to do this work. 

My staff in the European Bureau fully appreciates the meaning of hard work. 
I am still amazed at the scope and variety of this work. We supervise 24 diplo- 
matic missions and 78 other posts, principally consular. In considering the iain 
patterns of our international relationships and our principal problems of foreign 
policy, we should never let ourselves forget the important work done by these 
consular offices. They supply indispensable services to American citizens and 
businessmen. They apply numerous Federal laws. They provide vital political 
and economic analyses from the grass roots and assist in maintaining good rela- 
tions at the community level. 

In an average week the Washington office of the European Bureau receives ap- 
proximately 800 cables and 600 dispatches from foreign posts. Some of these are 
purely informational. Others require decisions and action by the State Depart- 
ment and other United States agencies. In an average week, we also send out 
approximately 150 cables and 175 instructions, in other forms. In addition, 
there are thousands of memoranda, letters from American citizens, congressional 
inquiries, ete. All told, we are compelled to deal with about 18,000 separate 
documents each week. Sometimes one single Communication may require days 
or even weeks of research and analysis, perhaps including consultation with as 
many as 7 or § different agencies of the Government. And, actually, this paper- 
work is only a part of the total workload, which also involves a large number of 
personal contacts with foreign diplomatic officials and American citizens. 

The requested staffing for fiscal year 1957 for the Bureau of European Affiirs, 
while somewhat higher than the fiscal year 1956 level, is still far below that which 
existed several years ago. On the domestic side. whereas increasing responsi- 
bilities of the Bureau of European Affairs necessitate a small staff increase over 
the current year—a net increase of only 6 positions—the 1957 request never- 
theless is only 63 percent of the 1951 level. The request of 1,511 Foreign Service 
American positions for fiscal year 1957 is only 45 percent of the strength we had 
in 1951. The more drastic reductions have occurred in Germany and Austria. 
However, even outside these two countries, significant reductions have been 
made. Outside of these 2 countries we are asking for 1,118 Foreign Service 
American positions. This number is only 70 percent of the 1951 level. I men- 
tion these figures merely to point out that our budget for fiscal year 1957 does not 
constitute simply a request for restoration of positions previously eliminated in 
the great reduction that we had to take a few years ago. The modest increase 
over 1956 that we are requesting is to meet expanding workload requirements, 
such as that arising from increasing demands for consular services, and also to 
enable us to meet our responsibilities in political and economic activities and to 
keep key positions filled at the posts. 

Earlier this month IT was advised that although the House had voted a sub- 
stantial increase in the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation for 1957, they did 
not vote the full amount which was needed. Some 82.2 million was not granted. 
The share of this reduction which the European area overseas would have to 
suffer would be $362,340. I am grateful for the increase voted by the House. 
I find it difficult, however, to ask our posts again to carry a workload with in- 
sufficient staff and insufficient supporting items. This workload exists today; 
it is not conjectural. The reduction of $362,340 in this Bureau means that we 
shall have to perform as an extra burden the work that 22 officer positions and 
9 clerical positions would perform if our full amount requested is granted. In 
some instances, it means continuing the inefficient use of officer personnel by 
taking up their time with clerical functions. 
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The reduction of positions disturbs me, also, when I think of the ever-increasing 
demands placed on our Foreign Service officers by Americans traveling abroad. 
I believe this committee is aware of the staggering number that visited Europe 
last year. Rome, alone, last August and September, had over 400 official and 
private visitors whose position required that they be given special attention and 
services from our officers. These services not only included program briefings, 
but also such physical arrangements as meeting planes, expediting customs 
clearances, arranging for local transportation, making hotel reservations, sched- 
uling meetings and conferences, and the like. We are happy to have these 
visitors. I sincerely believe the contacts are mutually beneficial and are well 
worth an extra effort. But the activities which are performed on their behalf 
have involved the sacrifice of regular program duties and invariably require 
long hours of overtime by many Foreign Service employees. The Bureau did 
not budget for “visitors bureaus” as such, We do believe, however, that an 
increase in staff as requested would enable us to do this work with minimum 
damage to regular activities. 

On the nonsalary side, the reduction from the amount requested means fore- 
going for another year our moral obligation to give full reimbursement to our 
principal officers for the official residence expenses to which they are legally 
entitled. The reduction also means postponing again the replacement of equip- 
ment which should have been replaced some time ago. 

For an effective operation overseas we must have the full amount requested 
in our budget. I know this committee must consider many competing priorities, 
but I believe that there are two things that the United States of America simply 
cannot afford. We cannot afford an atomic war, and we cannot afford a Com- 
munist-dominated world. This means that an effective diplomatic establishment 
is not only our first line of defense, but may eventually prove to be the only 
line of defense that really provides any safety. Unless we are successful in 
protecting our national security and national interests by political, economic and 
psychological means, we may eventually find a military conflict forced upon us 
which would probably devastate the victorious nations as well as the vanquished. 
We cannot afford the alternative of warfare as a means of rectifying soft spots 
in our foreign policy. It is necessary that our foreign policy be effective in the 
first instance. 

On balance, I believe we have done a good job in the European area during 
the past year. Under the leadership of President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Dulles, I am sure we can continue to be successful as long as we have the means 
to operate effectively. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF C. BURKE ELpriIcK, ACTING ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear before you, gentlemen, in order to ask 
for restoration of the reduction which the European area would have to suffer 
if the House cut of the salaries and expenses appropriation is not restored. The 
share of this reduction which we would have to take is $362,340. It is, roughly, 
22 percent of the increase we are requesting for overseas expenses. Its effect 
will be more drastic than statistics indicate. 

I have already submitted a prepared statement for the record. It is rather 
lengthy. I need not read it in full because the critical importance of Europe to 
United States security and other United States interests is well known. The 
European area is unique in that one part represents the greatest threat to United 
States security, and the other part represents our strongest source of support. 

1955 was a year of substantial accomplishment in Europe. The ratification 
of the Paris agreements, the Austrian Treaty, and the Geneva Conferences repre- 
sent important material and psychological gains. On the whole, the European 
situation is now favorable. The economy is stronger: the defense system has 
continued to improve; and political conditions are fairly stable. Most impor- 
tant of all, our growing. strength has compelled the Soviet bloc to change its 
tactics. These new tactics seem to involve less danger of war than heretofore, 
but involve increased dangers of Soviet penetration by nonmilitary means. Thus, 
the tasks of diplomacy have actually been complicated and magnified. 

These tasks are numerous and diverse. We must mix firmness and delicacy in 
our relations with the U. 8S. S. R. and try to encourage a real evolution of Soviet 
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thinking, while at the same time keeping our guard up. We must continue to 
press for German reunification. We must keep the door to negotiation constantly 
open, while steering clear of traps and delusions. We must be prepared to take 
advantage promptly of any favorable developments in the Soviet and satellite 
areas. 

In free Europe, we also have many tasks. Since Soviet military capabili- 
ties are still growing, we must maintain and modernize the NATO defense 
system. We must work with friendly nations to counteract the political, eco- 
nomic, and psychological initiatives of Communism. We must help in resolving 
disputes and conflicts among our friends, and promote unity through new and 
more positive forms of association. We must seek a more normal and durable 
economic relationship with Europe, based primarily on a freer flow of trade 
end investment. We must encourage mutually satisfactory solutions to dis- 
turbing colonial issues. And, in doing all these things, we must be sure to 
maintain the friendship, confidence and respect—among governments and peo- 
ples alike—upon which everything else depends. 

The workload of the European Bureau is enormous. Our staff fully appre- 
ciate the meaning of hard work. They have been carrying a burden greater 
than should reasonably be expected. In the last calendar year, for instance, 
our employees here and overseas had to forfeit 70,118 hours of annual leave. 
In the period July 1 to December 31, 1955, they worked 90,059 hours of over- 
time for which they were not compensated. Translating just the overtime into 
personnel equivalents, it means that our present American staff in just a 6-month 
period donated to the United States Government the work of 938 full-time Ameri- 
can positions and our present local staff donated the work of 26 full-time local 
positions, 

Our staff are not complaining about the overtime; they have a true sense 
of dedication. Uncompensated overtime will always continue, but I believe 
the time has come where we have to offer some relief. We find it difficult to 
have to ask our people to carry again next year, an even bigger workload with 
insufficient staff and insufficient supporting items. We shall have to do this 
if the reduction of $326,340 is not restored to the European area. This reduction 
means doing without 31 American positions that are needed right now. In some 
instances, it means continuing the inefficient use of officer personnel by taking 
up their time with clerical functions. 

The reduction of positions disturbs me, also, when I think of the ever-increas- 
ing demands placed on our Foreign Service officers by Americans traveling 
abroad. I believe this committee is aware of the staggering number that visited 
Europe last year. Rome, alone, in just the months of August and September last 
year, had over 400 official and private visitors whose position required that they 
be given special attention and services from our officers. These services not only 
included program briefings, but also such physical arrangements as meeting 
planes, expediting customs clearances, arranging for local transportation, making 
hotel reservations, scheduling meetings and conferences, and the like. 

Our overseas staff last year devoted over 125,000 hours to special visitors. We 
are happy to have these visitors. I sincerely believe the contacts are mutually 
beneficial and are well worth an extra effort. But the activities which are 
performed on their behalf have involved the sacrifice of regular program duties 
and invariably require long hours of overtime by many Foreign Service em- 
ployees. The European Bureau did not budget for “visitors bureaus” as such. 
We do believe, however, that an increase in staff as requested would enable us to 
do this work with minimum damage to regular activities. 

On the nonsalary side, the reduction from the amount requested means fore- 
going for another year our moral obligations to give full reimbursement to our 
principal officers for the official residence expenses to which they are legally 
entitled. The reduction also means postponing again the replacement of equip- 
ment which should have been replaced some time ago. 

For fiscal 1957 we are not asking for restoration to a fixed number of positions 
of some prior date. The chairman mentioned earlier a comparison of positions 
with fiscal 1952. In that year we had 2,873 Americans and 6,121 locals in our 
overseas posts. In Washington we had 319 people. Today, we are asking for 
1,511 Americans and 2,075 locals for overseas, and for 228 people in Washington. 
The fiscal 1957 request is only 56 percent, 33 percent, and 70 percent, respectively, 
of the staff we had in 1952. These figures include Germany and Austria. If we 
take out the positions in those two countries, our request is still lower than in 
fiscal 1952. In that year, excluding Germany and Austria, we had 1,424 Amer- 
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ican positions and 1,550 local positions overseas, and 195 positions in Washing- 
ton. The comparable tigures for 1957 would be 1,118 Americans and 1,307 locals 
overseas, and 170 people in Washington. 

Tam proud of the job our European staff has done. I know that they will 
continue to do their best, regardless of the burdens and personal sacrifices. The 
truly important thing is not the effect upon individuals, however severe. The 
important thing is the strength in labor and ideas that the United States can 
put forth. It has often been said that the United States cannot afford a “second 
best” military force. It is equally true that we cannot afford a second-best 
diplomatie establishment. 

I should also like to say a few words about the educational exchange program 
and emphasize its importance to Western Europe. In the period ahead we shall 
witness a major effort by the Soviet Union to disrupt our alliance with our Euro- 
pean friends, to cast doubt on the necessity of the alliance and to discredit its 
value in the eyes of the member countries. This attempt will be accompanied by 
a new initiative on the part of the Soviet Union to restore or augment its own 
contacts with the countries of Western Europe. The U.S. 8S. R. has increased its 
worldwide exchange program by 172 percent from 19538 to 1955; a substantial 
portion of this increase has heen allocated for exchanges with the countries 
of Western Europe. The situation requires a well-targeted effort on the part of 
the United States Government, designed to strengthen the ties of friendship with 
European nations and to widen the purpose of existing alliances. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM M. ROUNTREE, THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman and member of the committee, the Department of State’s Bureau 
of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs (NEA) is responsible for 
relations with the vast area stretching from east Pakistan to the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, from the northern borders of Greece, Turkey, Iran, and 
Afghanistan to the tip of the Arabian Peninsula and including all of the African 
Continent except Algeria. Within this varied region, with more than 700 million 
people, living in 94 different political entities, the Untied States is officially 
represented by 19 diplomatic missions and 40 consular and other posts. 

Few more difficult or more complicated problems have come to the United 
States than those which arise in the countries of the Near East, South Asia, 
and Africa. Fundamentally, these problems are threefold in character and 
involve (1) the emergent nationalism of the peoples of this area, (2) the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped countries and territories, and (3) threats 
to the maintenance of international peace and security. These problems have 
come to the American doorstep, in all their very concrete and very particular 
manifestations, not because the United States has sought them, but because of 
the responsibility of the United States among the free nations of the world, and 
because a threat to the peace, security, stability, and welfare of the nations 
and peoples of this vital part of the world constitutes a threat to the United 
States. 

American interest in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa—American ac- 
quaintaunce with its problems-—is not something new under the sun. It dates 
from the first years of this Republic, and it is worthy of note that the first 
political treaty of the United States was signed with the Sultan of Morocco in 
1787. Since the Second World War, however, its new position of world respon- 
sibility has caused the United States to be directly concerned with the problems 
facing the area, in a way which could not possibly have been true a century 
ago, or even 25 vears ago. But in a world of instantaneous communications, 
in which the United States has farflung responsibilities, American interests 
become continuously involved in Arab-Israel problems, the Cyprus question, or 
territorial disputes among nations of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa. 
While still commander in chief of NATO forces, President Eisenhower reminded 
us all a few years ago that there was no more strategically important area 
in the world than the Midle East. I need not stress, I am sure, such vital 
strategic points as the Turkish Straits, the Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, 
or the Persian Gulf not to mention the importance of the whole Asian Subcon- 
tinent. Members of this committee are fully aware of the significance of the 
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Near East, South Asia, and Africa to the political and strategie security of the 
United States. 

More than 60 percent of the world’s proved oil resources, providing 75 percent 
of Western Europe’s petroleum requirements and constituting 20 percent of the 
current world production, are found in the great “wells of power” clustering 
about the Persian Gulf in the Middle East. From the most ancient of days, 
this area at the intercontinental crossroads has been an area of contention 
among rival states and empires. Astride the world’s commercial air and sea 
routes, its wWarm-Water ports today are a constant attraction. Its vast poten- 
tiality as both a market and raw material source is only beginning to be fully 
recognized. 

1 uave already suggested the three types of basic problems with which the 
countries of the Near Kast, South Asia, and Africa have confronted the United 
States and have pointed, in particular, to those which result from the emerging 
and sometimes strident nationalisim of the peoples of this area. It is well to bear 
in mind, in this connection, that Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, Libya, India, Pakistan, 
Nepal, and Ceylon have all achieved their independence since 1945. The new 
State of Israel has also come into being. The independence of the Sudan was 
only proclaimed on January 1, 1956. Morocco and ‘Lunisia have recovered their 
sovereignty. Other millions of people are now pressing toward self-government 
or independence under the principle of self-determination. The United States 
desires that the process be an orderly one and that the end result rest on solid 
foundations. The problem of Palestine, as you all know, has continued as a 
focal point of tension in the Middle Ikast, and the United States has persistently 
sought a just and peaceful settlement, in accordance with the comprehensive 
program of Secretary of State Dulles, set forth on August 26, 1955. The fact 
that the Arab world is torn with dissension brings another set of problems to the 
United States. North Africa, along the strategic shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, has become a literal battleground of nationalism, while the problem of 
Cyprus continues to disturb Anglo-Greek-Turkish relations. Issues involving 
Afghanistan and Pakistan on the one hand, and Pakistan and India on the other, 
likewise have not ceased to attract American attention, however remote from 
the United States the area of South Asia sometimes seems to be. 

But | have also suggested that the problems of the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas constitute another group of very serious and complicated 
problems for the United States, involving the need to raise living standards, to 
reduce the incidence of poverty, disease, and illiteracy, and to achieve political 
and economic stability. Problems such as these do not yield quickly to simple or 
easy solutions. The United States has sought to deal with thein, in its own 
broadly conceived national interest, with the full realization that the maintenance 
of international peace and security, the preservation of political independence 
and territorial integrity of the states of this area, the promotion of political 
stability, and the processes of orderly change are all closely interrelated and rest 
upon solid cultural, social, and economic foundations, well and truly laid. 

Finally, the countries of the Near East, South Asia, and Africa urgently face 
the problem of national security—in a region which is under the constant and 
unremitting pressure of the Communist world, with the Soviet Union at its head. 

Secretary Dulles pointed to the basic nature of the problem on May 5 last when 
he told the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that “international communism” 
was “pressing hard to extend its influence in Asian countries which lack the 
economic strength to support an adequate defense establishment and to provide 
the necessary foundation of political stability and steadily improving living 
standards.” Since the Geneva Conference in July 1955, especially, Soviet policy 
has been directed at gaining a dominant position in this vital area. To achieve 
this end, Soviet imperialism is employing every means at its disposal, including 
the international Communist apparatus, Communist China, and the European 
satellites. There have been well-publicized visits by top-ranking Soviet leaders 
and there have also been well publicized offers of technical assistance to needy 
countries in Asia and Africa. Every problem in these continents has been 
exploited, not in the interest of genuine solutions, but in the interest of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist world. The United States and the nations of the 
free world are now clearly faced with a manifold challenge—a challenge which 
can, and should, be met by the maintenance and development of a responsible, 
intelligent, and constructive policy on the part of the United States. 

That the problems can be met is demonstrated by the successes already 
achieved in the Near East, South Asia, and Africa by American policy. Indeed, 
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after all its bitter denunciations of American programs of technical and economic¢ 
assistance, the Soviet Union is now paying reluctant tribute to American suc- 
cesses by announcing, in true Communist propaganda fashion, its own intention 
to enter this field of endeavor. The United States, however, has already given 
sound technical and economic assistance to the countries of this area in order 
to lay the foundations for their social and economic development, as a basis for 
developing political stability. It has helped to strengthen the defenses of several 
countries in the area which have requested such help through the mutual defense 
assistance program. Within the provisions of the United Nations Charter, the 
United States has encouraged the development of regional security systems 
designed to reduce the possibility of external aggression. The United States 
joined tne Southeast Asian Collective Defense Treaty (SEATO) and maintains 
active liaison with the newly formed Baghdad Pact by membership in the Eco- 
nomie and Counter-Subversion Committees and support of the other activities 
of the Pact. 

The problems, of course, remain, and they are now complicated somewhat by 
the recent Soviet initiatives. Surely there can be no question of leaving tie 
field, at this late hour, by default in the face of the new challenge. This is real 
competition, and we would be betraying our heritage if we fail in this contest, 

Now what is the position of the NEA Bureau as it faces these many social, 
political, economic, and strategic problems? 

The last several months have made it all too clear the funds requested by us 
last year were insufficient to do many things which needed to be done. Plans 
which we made last year for operations this year did not include costs of an 
emergent nature which <ould not have been expected. Inflationary spirals in 
all of the Middle East countries now require more funds to do this year the same 
level of operation we had last year. For example, rents and utility costs have 
risen, wage scales of local employees have increased and greater security precau- 
tions have had to be taken in troubled areas of NEA. 

We can no longer postpone plans for increasing the number of our posts 
abroad nor the number of personnel at existing posts. We must obtain funds 
for a more realistic procurement program for office equipment, furniture, and 
supplies. We must be sure that everything possible is being done for personnel 
who are serving in NEA posts where living conditions are extremely difficult. 

Let us dwell for a moment on this problem of working conditions for Foreign 
Service personnel. A quick glance at a map reveals that most NEA posts are lo- 
cated in countries which have generally inadequate public utilities and services, 
unsanitary living conditions and unhealthful climate, and often lack recreational 
facilities. As a consequence, the Department must provide American personnel 
such basie services as water, light and power, sewage disposal, transportation, 
police protection, and communications. At many posts the problem of providing 
these facilities is further complicated by an almost complete lack of trained 
local craftsmen or skilled workers capable of operating and servicing electric 
generators, air-conditioning units, plumbing and heating equipment, or water 
sanitation systems. 

As a result of the unhealthful conditions I have just noted, there are more 
frequent illnesses among our personnel, often resuiting in long absences from 
duty and consequent reduction in post effectiveness. 

Our staffs here and abroad have had to put in long hours of overtime in order 
to meet only our more pressing and important responsibilities resulting from 
greatly increased workloads throughout the area. The total amount of uncom- 
pensated overtime worked in NEA in Washington and overseas for a 12-month 
period was 249,328 hours, or the equivalent of 119 man years. 

In addition, our NEA people here and overseas forfeited 60,155 hours of leave 
last year, or 28 man-years. Thus our staffs contributed 148 man-years of work, 
which we estimate saved the Government approximately $730,000. In the field 
this has meant that our officers have had little time for travel within the area of 
their reporting responsibilities with the consequent loss of effectiveness and 
coverage in their reporting. 

The suecess of United States programs in the NEA area is directly dependent 
on the personnel who implement them. It is not only essential from the normal 
viewpoint of humanitarian concern for the well-being of United States employees, 
therefore, but from the viewpoint of achieving United States policy objectives as 
well, that we seriously concern ourselves with improving the living and working 
conditions of our personnel, and augment our staffs where necessary to meet in- 
creased United States responsibility. 
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Let us turn now to specific proposals. 

For the 1956 fiscal year, a total of $8,079,306 was made available for NEA 
domestic and field operations. This figure includes funds to operate our posts 
in the Union of South Africa which was administratively transferred to this 
Bureau from the Bureau of European Affairs on January 1, 1956. 

For fiscal 1957 we are asking an increase of $1,979,160 or a total of $10,058,466. 
This increase is essential to enable us to continue to protect American national 
interests and to realize principal United States objectives in a large area which 
is daily growing more complex and active and hence increasingly demanding on 
the services of our posts. We propose to expend the increased funds as fol- 
lows: 

1. $354,814, or 17.9 percent of the increase, for the establishment of 10 new 
posts. These posts will be located in areas whose economic and political prob- 
lems cannot be handled by the posts now responsible for them. Of the projected 
new posts, 4 (Abidjan, Ivory Coast, French West Africa; Douala, French 
Cameroons ; Kampala, Uganda; an Mogadiscio, Italian Somalia) are in Africa; 
2 (Veshawar, Pakistan, and Katmandu, Nepal) are in South Asia; 3 (Aleppo, 
Syria; Kirkuk, Iraq; and Muscat (Sultanate of Oman and Muscat) are in the 
Near East; and 1 (Iskenderun) is in Turkey. 

2. $698,776, or 35.3 percent of the increase, for the support requirements and 
operational expenses designed to improve the present working conditions I have 
just noted at NEA posts. 

3. $554,933, or 28.1 percent, for general personnel strengthening throughout 
the area. $184,017, or 9.3 percent, for full staffing factor. 

4. $186,620, or 9.4 percent, for increasing the number of positions and travel 
for the Washington NEA staff. 

The requested increase will permit us to establish 28 additional domestic posi- 
tions and 299 new Foreign Service positions. The new domestic positions are 
essential to enable the Bureau to meet its greatly increased work load resulting 
from the current political and strategic situation in the NEA area. 

The new foreign service positions will be filled by 172 Americans and 127 local 
employees. The new positions will increase our political, labor, and economic 
staffs and hence improve the scope of our political and labor reporting, increase 
the flow of market and investment information needed to meet the growing de- 
mands of American business interests, and permit us to deal more effectively 
with our increasing consular and administrative workload. 

In summary, the increased personnel will enable us both to strengthen the 
bonds between the United States and the countries of the area and to help estab- 
lish political and economic stability there, thus counteracting the unsettling 
influences of Soviet Russia. 

NBA’s share of the House reduction in the Department's budget request has 
been assessed at $87,423 which will result in our inability to procure essential 
household furniture, air conditioning, and office equipment considered vital to 
the operations of posts and to the efficiency, health, and welfare of employees. 

Those of you who have first-hand knowledge of the climatic conditions through- 
out the NEA area know that air-conditioning equipment is as essential as heating 
equipment in frigid climates. Temperatures at most posts are above 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit for extended periods. Furthermore, the life expectancy of air con- 
ditioners is relatively short since the equipment is used continuously for most of 
the year and is subjected not only to adverse climatic conditions but also to 
inadequate repair facilities. The reduced funds will permit purchase of only 
75 of the 150 new and replacement air conditioners requested in the budget. This 
means that posts must continue to operate wornout equipment with excessively 
high operating and repair costs and with resultant discomfort to employees and 
loss of efficiency because of frequent breakdowns. 

Much of the office furniture and equipment of NEA posts is obsolete or has 
deteriorated because of age or adverse climatic conditions to such an extent that 
continued operation and repair is no longer economical, or, in many cases, feasible. 
For example, we have many typewriters at our NEA posts that are over 10 years 
old. I understand that in the United States equipment of that age generally 
would be considered obsolescent and when requiring repairs would be replaced. 
Similar items of equipment being used overseas normally reach an uneconomical 
point much earlier since repair facilities are, by comparison with State-side 
standards, inadequate and inefficient and tend to shorten the economical life 
expectancy of the machines themselves. Reports and comments from posts, 
ambassadors, inspectors, and Foreign Service personnel returning from field 
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assignments, and domestic personnel returning from inspection trips emphasize 
the poor condition and general appearance of the office furniture and equipment 
at many NEA posts. The NEA budget requested funds to replace office :urniture 
and equinment which is most urgently in need of replacement. The reduced 
funds will permit replacement of only 60 percent of the items in poor condition. 

The reduetion wit pertai.t pur ‘hase ot only 10 un.ts of bh muisehold Turuicure 
instead of the 20 units requested. Adequate housing is of prime importance to 
personnel in the NEA area. The inability of secretaries and low-salaried per- 
sonnel to rent adequately furnished accommodations or furniture within their 
Sala.y rauge and the necessity, in certain cases, to pay advance rents and buy 
furniture at the same time results in employees resigning rather than going 
heavily into debt. Only partial correction of the abeve situation can be effected 
with reduced funds. 

Restoration of the $87,423 House reduction is requested to provide for adop- 
tion of a realistic replacement program for office furniture and equipment and 
to provide minimum household necessities for low-salaried employees at certain 
posts. 

l’efore concluding I wish to urge approval of two other appropriations which 
are not under my immediate supervision in the Department of State, but which 
aie of vital concern to the success of our political, economic, and consular pro- 
grams. I refer to the acquisitions of foreign buildings and international ex- 
change of persons program appropriations. 

I am profoundly interested in satisfying the building requirements of the 
NEA area. As I have already mentioned, climate, disease, inuccess bility, and 
lack of recreational and public utility facilities, make adequate housing an 
absolute necessity if we are to maintain the service of competent Americans at 
these posts. In many posts in the NEA area, both housing and office space 
are in short supply. Many posts are virtually without usable office space. This 
space, as well as living quarters, must be provided by the United States Gov- 
ernment. In other countries housing is available only at excessive rental costs 
and many offices and houses must be completely renovated before they can meet 
even minimum American standards. 

The proposed construction projects for the Near East, South Asia, and Africa 
which the Department will present to the committee will not provide for all that 
is needed, but will remedy certain deplorable conditions which are now a dis- 
grace to the United States. 

The Department's international exchange of persons program, in which I 
have a keen personal interest, is a highly effective means for creating under- 
standing, and good will between the United States and other nations. In the 
NEA area this program has been pitifully small in relation to the great tasks 
which face us today. As I have testified on previous occasions before this com- 
mittee, IT am convinced that this program is an invaluable instrument for 
strengthening Western influence, for creating a will toward cooperation and 
promoting political and economic stability. I cannot overemphasize the vital im- 
portance of the exchange of persons program and the necessity for expanding it 
in the NFA area at the present time. 

We know that the problems facing the Near East, South Asia and Africa will 
not be solved this year or next. But we must plan and implement a continuing 
program which will bring to the peoples of this area the political and economic 
obiectives for which they are striving. Iam confident this committee will assist 
us to do so. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY WILLIAM M. ROUNDTREE 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have a prepared statement 
which, with your permission, I would like to introduce into the record at this 
time. 

If it meets with your approval, Mr. Chairman, I will briefly highlight the 
situation which confronts us today in the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, 
and African Affairs, known in the Department as NEA. 

The area about which I speak covers the vast territory from East Pakistan 
to the west coast of Africa, and from the northern borders of Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, and Afghanistan to the Arabian Peninsula and the Union of South Africa. 
It includes the entire continent of Africa with the exception of Algeria. There 
are in this area more than 700 million people in 94 different political entities, 
including independent countries, colonies, dependencies, etc. The area has great 
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political, economic, and strategic importance to the free world, and many 
countries which constitute it are prime targets of Soviet penetration. 

A number of current crises in this part of the world are reflected upon the 
pages of the daily newspapers. Most Americans are aware of the complex prob- 
lems relating to disputes among several of the countries of the South Asian area; 
the Arab-Israel situation in all of its ramifications; differences among our 
friends in relation to parts of the Arabian Peninsula and Cyprus; and the 
current problems of North Africa. 

The new situation which has arisen as a result of the intensified Soviet eco- 
nomic and psychological offensive in most of the countries is typified by the 
large-scale Soviet shipments of arms to the Near East and Soviet offers of eco- 
nomic assistance which have as their obvious purpose to render it possible for 
Communists to make political inroads. 

seyoud coping with these and other immediate and urgent matters lies the 
important and continuing task of formulating and implementing policies which 
will help to bring countries of this great area along an orderly road of develop- 
ment; of assisting emerging countries to reach a stage at which they can satisfy 
their desire for national self-expression in conditions of stability and strength 
to resist potential aggression and subversion. 

And there is, of course, the matter of protecting and advancing United States 
commercial and economic interests, which is an important part of our respon- 
sibility. 

The pursuit of our basic goals has placed upon us tasks which cannot be 
accomplished without a larger number of posts and personnel and a greater 
amount of support funds. In the area now we have 20 diplomatic missions 
and 39 consular establishments. We propose next year to expand our represen- 
tation to a total of 21 diplomatic missions and 48 consulates. We also expect 
soon to elevate to Embassies our offices in Morocco and Tunisia. 

Our budget for fiscal year 1957, Mr. Chairman, seeks an increase of $1,979,160 
above the sum of $8,079,306 for the current year. This will provide for 28 domes- 
tic positions, 172 Americans and 127 local employees for our posts abroad, and 
funds which are needed for support requirements and operational expenses for 
the expanded operation. 

The personnel who have been dealing with the complex issues confronting us 
have well met the challenge. They have rendered remarkabie and ulise.ush 
service throughout continuing crises; their performance has been in the best 
tradition of the Foreign Service. 

But it is important to note, Mr. Chairman, that during the past year and at 
present, our organization is inadequate to meet the responsibilities which we 
have. Moreover, the tasks which can be clearly foreseen ahead are of such 
magnitude that we must have the expansion we seek if American interests in 
dealing effectively with them are not to be jeopardized. 

In other words, it is not a mere question of filling in gaps in the organization 
which would make it easier for us to carry out our work. It is a question of 
obtaining the minimum personnel and facilities in light of a rapidly developing 
and thiid situation if we are not to fail by omission to influence the future of 
this part of the world which is so vital not only to the United States but to 
the free world as a whole. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the budget which has been submitted to you is 
conservative and modest. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER S. ROBERTSON THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FAR EASTERN 
AFFAIRS 


There is no need, I am sure, to remind this committee that in the Far East 
Communist subversion is still active and aggression a continuing threat. While 
the Communists’ current tactics emphasize subversion, diplotmatic maneuver 
and an economic offensive, they do not conceal their readiness to resort again 
to armed force. The illegal buildup of military power in North Korea, the con- 
struction of airfields along the southeast China coast and the redeployment there 
of Chinese Communist planes and troops are striking evidences of such readiness 
on the part of the Communists. 

It is to counter the Communist threat that the United States has aide!—and 
must continue to aid—the free nations of the Orient to develop political, military, 
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and economic strength so that they may withstand Communist subversion from 
within and Communist aggression from without. 

To illustrate the varied aspects of that threat—a threat which menaces our 
security as well as that of the free countries of Asia—let me mention briefly 
several specific situations in the Far Kast. 

Stressing in its propaganda determination to gain Taiwan, the Peiping regime 
has been vigorously increasing its military potential in the costal areas of east 
and south China through the construction of new airfields, the building of new 
highways and railroads in Fukien Province and the construction of amphibious 
craft. 

The tragic division of Korea, a consequence of Communist aggression and 
intransigence, continues. Despite their professions of peaceful intent, the Chi- 
nese Communists keep an estimated $50,000 troops in North Korea and help 
uaintain a North Korean Army of at least 350,000. In flagrant violation of the 
arlistice agreement, they have introduced into North Korea some 450 warplanes 
of which approximately half are jets, including bombers. 

Another example of the brazenness with which the Communists violate their 
international agreements has been given by their conduct in Indochina. Although 
free Vietnam was not a signatory of the Geneva agreement of 1954, the Vietminh 
representatives were. Yet it is the free Vietnamese who have reduced their 
armed forces and it is the Vietminh who have doubled the effective strength of 
their combat divisions. This ominous violation of the Geneva agreement was 
made possible in great degree by materials and technicians furnished by the 
Chinese Communists. 

Across the mountains in the Kingdom of Laos the Pathet Lao rebels are 
strongly supported by the Communist Vietminh and the Chinese Communists 
against the authority of the legitimate government. With such support these 
disloyal elements hold two provinces in open violation of the terms of the Geneva 
agreement and threaten the sceurity of the legal government. 

Matava, which is progressing from a colonial status to self-governinent, faces 
the difficult problems of developing a homogeneous citizenry and representative 
institutions. There Communist subversion may be passing from its overt 
suerrilla stage to intensified covert effort. At present the Communists are 
attempting to negotiate a general surrender and amnesty. In Singapore, a great 
commercial and shipping center of Southeast Asia, the Communists actively 
pursue their familiar tactics of terrorism and of fomenting labor and civil strife. 

From Peiping the voice of their renegade former Premier, Pridi, urges the Thais 
to overthrow their Government. A Communist Thai autonomous state has been 
set up in southern Yunnan Province by the Red Chinese, who thus possess a 
possible buse for guerrilla and subversive activities in northern Thailand, Burma, 
and Laos. 

There is Japan, whose growing population and limited natural resources con- 
front it always with the hard problem of maintaining a viable economy. Yet it 
would be a rich prize for the Cotmunists, who regard it with ill-concealed 
covetousness. ‘The Communist Party, which enjoys a legal status and a following 
of nearly 800,000 voters, last July renounced its tactics of violence, such as were 
demonstrated in the bloody May Day riots in 1952. This renunciation of extrem- 
ism presumably indicates that Japan’s Communists consider the tactics of the 
popular front and internal subversion more effective in the present situation. 

Finally the Hong Kong fraud situation provides yet another opportunity for 
Communist infiltration. The details of this problem were discussed in a letter 
dated February 24, 1956, to this committee from Deputy Under Secretary 
Henderson. 

In the various situations which I have just mentioned it may readily be seen 
how the Communists exploit to their ends the political and economie instability 
of far eastern countries. They turn to their evil advantage the maladministra- 
tion, confusion, and inexperience which are by no means rare in the Far East. 
The coordinated, flexible tactics of international communism require unceasing 
vigilance on our part if they are to be defeated. 

Toward curbing the might of communism and halting its expansion and toward 
strengthening the free countries of the Far East, we must continue and intensify 
our efforts for collective security and economic and political development. 

The conclusion of security treaties with a number of far eastern countries, the 
development of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization and our military aid 
programs in various countries have been important contributions to the military 
strength of the free world. Our economic assistance programs have done much 
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to improve economic and political stability and to assist these nations in provid- 
ing a better life for their peoples. 

In addition, there is the educational exchange program, which, though not 
administered by the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, vitally concerns us because 
of its importance aS a means of achieving our objectives. The countries of the 
Far East suffer from a shortage of trained, effective leadership. The educational 
exchange program contributes greatly to the development of civic leaders, admin- 
istrators, and educators by providing opportunities for study in the United States 
and direct personal contact with Americans. Such experiences increase under- 
standing of the United States and strengthen confidence in American leadership. 
We are beginning to see excellent results from this program, which, for the most 
part, has been of modest scope. 1 believe, however, that the full potentialities 
of the educational exchange program have not yet been realized. We should 
move further ahead in this field, especially as the Communists have intensified 
their psychological offensive in Asia. I strongly support the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Service portion of the Department’s 1957 budget request and 
hope this committee will approve such request in full. 

The implementation of these programs, and the conditions which have made 
them necessary, have also made greater and more exacting demands upon our 
staff in Washington. In this connection I should like to refer to an unfortunate 
coincidence in the development of this situation. 

In 1952 the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, including Australia and New 
Zealand which were assigned to their Bureau on January 1, 1956, had 144 posi- 
tions in Washington and 1,436 positions in the field. Due to urgent demands for 
economy the Department of State budget was drastically cut in the fiscal year 
1953 and 1954 necessitating a reduction in domestic positions in the Bureau here 
in Washington of 21.5 percent and a reduction in field positions of approximatel) 
2S percent. 

At the same time, however, that our personnel in Washington and overseas 
was being reduced, the situation in the Far East was worsening and our con- 
cerns there increasing. Our economic and military-aid programs were materially 
enlarged in various countries. Yet we had fewer people to handle a growing 
volume of work. The gap between the work to be done and the staff to do it 
was closed only through countless hours and days of overtime work. 

May I mention a few of the situations which demanded special attention dur- 
ing the years 1955 and 1954—under the trying circumstances outlined above: 

1. An armistice in Korea was at last negotiated and signed in June 1953. 
In the months immediately preceding the armistice great effort was en- 
tailed—an effort which may be imagined in terms of the numerous coun- 
tries engaged in the United Nations action in Korea—to say nothing of 
the innumerable difficulties and exasperations of dealing with the Communist 
representatives. 

2. The war in Indochina was intensified. Not only did the Vietminh suc- 
ceed in mounting major offensives which greatly weakened the French 
Union and Vietnamese Army forces in 1953, but in 1954 they finally broke 
French and Vietnamese resistance in two overwhelming campaigns. Dur- 
ing this period the relations of the three Indochinese States with France, 
the political activity of various elements of the population, particularly in 
Vietnam, and our efforts to develop more effective Vietnamese Army units 
absorbed much of our attention. 

3. In 1953 Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam took definite steps toward the 
independence they enjoy today. For some of them the transition was more 
dramatic and hurried than for others. But for all of them it was a develop- 
ment of deep significance as well as for all Southeast Asia. The Veitminh 
peril, at long last exposed in its true nature and force, now posed a clearer 
threat than before. Our relations with these new states were broadened and 
redirected and the aid we rendered each now went direct to each of them 
and in greatly increased quantities. 

4. The war which ended in Korea in 1953 left a nation divided and dev- 
astated. Hostilities throughout the peninsula destroyed a staggering amount 
of property. The Republic of Korea, in order to survive and to preserve her 
dearly won independence, imperatively needed a viable economy. Toward 
this end, we developed and put into effect an expanded economic aid pro- 
gram. 

5. With the threat of international communism in Asia becoming ever 
more manifest, the United States and seven other nations met in Manila in 
1954 ; from this conference there emerged the beginnings of collective security 
in the Pacific area. The conclusion of the SEATO Pact, or Manila Pact, need- 
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less to say, necessitated much planning and effort to make it an effective 
instrument for collective security in southeast Asia. Toward this objective, 
our people in Washington and in the field have devoted much time and in 
the future must continue to do so. 

The situations which I have just mentioned are only a few of the more striking 
examples of how international developments in the Far East made greatly in- 
creased demands upon our staffs in Washington and abroad at the very time when 
our personnel was being sharply reduced in size. 

Obviously the only way to cope with the personnel shortage was to increase 
the workload on the staff remaining and to accord priorities to essential tasks. 
Among other things, this meant that our staff, both here and abroad, had to put 
in long hours of overtime. It meant that our officers responsible for reporting 
en political and economic matters had no time to travel within the area of their 
reporting responsibilities and there was consequently a loss of coverage and 
effectiveness in their reporting. We were forced to accept the fact that many 
urgently needed reports could not be submitted promptly and those of a useful 
but less important nature could not be submitted at all. 

To illustrate, our Washington staff officer in 1955 put in 16,700 hours of uncom- 
pensated overtime. This represents 2,087 S8-hour days or approximately 8 extra 
man-years. The clerical staff has also put in a great amount of overtime, but 
most of this was paid for. During the first half of fiscal year 1956 our records 
indicate that in Washington we were putting in overtime at about the 1955 rate. 
The officers of the Bureau put in 7,800 hours of overtime work during that period 
or at an annual rate of some 15,600 hours. The amount of clerical overtime has 
increased materially and is running at an annual rate of $11,920 or approximately 
45 percent over the 1955 figure. 

In many instances overtime alone has not permitted us to continue certain 
essential activities. Deaths, illnesses, and other unavoidable absences have 
required us to shift personnel to fill the most critical vacancies—at the expense 
of those only slightly less important to our overall effort. Again and again it 
has been a case of robbing Peter to pay Paul, a game which by force of circum- 
stances we have been compelled to play. 

There is no doubt, in my opinion, that these measures have been counter- 
productive both in efficiency of operations and in the morale and health of our 
employees. The proper solution, of course, is to provide a staff sufficient to dis- 
charge the responsibilities assigned. You may note that our total 1957 requests 
are still below the 1952 staffing level. In domestic positions we are requesting 
141 positions which is 3 less than the 1952 figure and in the field we are requesting 
623 Americans and 774 local employees, or a total of 1,397, which is 39 less than 
our 1952 total of 1,486 positions. Our total dollar request is $8,294,514 which 
represents an increase of $1,628,023, over fiscal year 1956. 

The House allowances will provide for 140 positions for domestic activities and 
598 American and 774 local positions on the Foreign Service side, or a reduction 
of 1 domestic position and 25 American Foreign Service positions from our esti- 
mates. Dollarwise, the House allowed a total of $8,050,838 which is $243,676 
below our request. As was stated before the House Appropriations Committee, 
our 1957 estimates are basic requirements, and, in my opinion, they constitute the 
irreducible minimum. 

In my opinion the reductions of 25 American positions and $236.901 as recom- 
mended by the House of Representatives would seriously impair our efforts to 
cope adequately with the problems discussed above. These reductions would 
necessitate slashing our request for strengthening our political and economic 
American staffs by 50 percent and administrative personnel by 3314 percent. 

Furthermore, it will not be possible to provide funds for replacing dilapidated 
furniture and furnishings in Japan which were worn out when we took them 
over from the Army in 1952; we will not be able to cover the increased costs 
for maintaining telephone and switchboards in Korea resulting from the city of 
Seoul providing these services instead of the Army; and it will not be possible 
to provide the 35 air conditioners requested for Government-leased offices and 
residences in the tropical southeast Asia countries. Unless restored, these cuts 
will make it impossible for us to give American businessmen the increased assist- 
ance we had planned to render; and we shall be unable to provide to a sufficient 
degree the collection, screening, and analysis of political and economic informa- 
tion in foreign areas. 
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Attached are two tables, one showing the distribution of requested increases 
in positions and funds by activities and the other showing distribution of in- 
creases of Foreign Service personnel by post and activity. Both show the effects 
of the reductions made by the House. 

I can assure you that we have done our utmost to cooperate in reducing the 
costs of Government operations. While striving for economy we have also 
sought to maintain high standards of efficiency in our work both here and over- 
seas. I am now convinced, however, that in view of the personnel shortage 
which has obtained for the past few years our efficiency has been lowere| and 
our productivity in terms of man-years has fallen. If we are to fulfill our 
important responsibilities in the field of far eastern affairs, we must have 
sufficient staff and provide them. with equipment and facilities necessary for 
their operation. That is the reason for the relatively modest increase that is 
requested for 1957. 

I can well imagine the great pressures to which this committee is subjected. 
On one hand the taxpayers who must be protected from wasteful administration 
and on the other hand you have the increasing responsibilities of government 
agencies involving unceasing requests for more and more money. Appreciating 
your position we have kept our requests to the minimum consistent with what 
we consider to be an efficient and effective operation. For this reason restora- 
tion of the reduction made in these minimum estimates is earnestly requested, 
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STATEMENT OF THORSTEN YV. KaALIsARVI, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
EcoONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The budget requests of the economic area are based upon a predictable in- 
crease of major proportions in essential and unavoidable workload. This addi- 
tional work will occur as follows. 

In the trade field, we shall face new issues arising out of the revision of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. The new provisions, both because 
of their intrinsic importance and their significance as precedents, will require, 
to a greater degree than in the past, comprehensive high-level consultation with 
other governments and extensive interagency consideration. It will also be 
necessary to explain to United States industry and business the operation of 
the General Agreement and to assist our citizens. 

The most important part of our tariff negotiations will have been completed 
early in fiscal 1957. Substantial problems remain in carrying out the agreed 
annual concessions. The continued improvement which is confidently expected 
in the financial position of friendly foreign countries will justify our seeking 
a larger share of foreign trade in dollar goods. This will require that we 
negotiate with countries presently maintaining quantitative import restrictions 
on United States goods to have these removed. 

We approach an intensified phase in the negotiation of treaties of friendship, 
commerce and navigation. These treaties are vital to private investment abroad 
and to interests of United States citizens in foreign countries. Three such 
treaties will be completed in 1956. Ten are projected for negotiation in 1957. 

Increased business abroad means increased problems relating to restrictive 
business practices which adversely affect international trade and our business 
interests in other countries. This work is concerned with preventing discrimina- 
tion against United States firms overseas and with the encouragement of other 
governments to develop more competitive economies. As a part of this activity 
we strive constantly to maintain reciprocal relations with other countries with 
respect to patents, trademarks, copyrights, and the exchange of technology. 
For example, after lengthy consideration the United States recently ratified 
the Universal Copyright Convention with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
17 other countries have also adhered to this convention. This action repre- 
sents a major step forward in the protection of American authors, artists, and 
composers. The major increase of work in this area will consist of the prepa- 
rations for negotiation in fiscal 1957 of the revision of an international conven- 
tion covering patents and trademarks; approximately 50 countries will partici- 
pate in these negotiations. 

The economic area also has overall responsibility in the development of pro- 
grams for the disposal of our surplus agricultural products. This has resulted in 
substantially increased cooperation with other United States departments and 
negotiation with foreign governments. We must work to facilitate the execu- 
tion of these programs in such a way as to make maximum contribution to the 
expansion of private international trade on a commercial basis to the attain- 
ment of our foreign policy objectives, without upsetting world market conditions. 

As the committee is aware, there has been a great increase in number and in 
the difficulties of the problems connected with east-west strategic trade con- 
trols. The newly launched Soviet economic penetration into the underdeveloped 
areas has added urgency to this field of activity. The Soviet campaign of 
illusory peaceful coexistence makes the preservation of the controls more deli- 
eate and difficult than ever. These problems must be handled with great care 
if free-world solidarity is to be preserved in this critical period. All of these 
translate directly into a requirement for an increased number of capable and 
experienced staff officers. 

We also must anticipate additional work with respect to financial and de- 
velopmental matters. These have a direct bearing on the security and well- 
being of the United States and whole free world. We need additional man- 
power to analyze and make recommendations on the foreign policy aspects of 
a growing number of loans, grants, and technical assistance programs. In- 
cluded in these financial arrangements are those growing out of the disposal 
of surplus agricultural commodities and assistance in the peaceful uses of the 
atom. 

It will be necessary to encourage economic development abroad through in- 
creased investment, including measures on the part of foreign governments 
which are favorable to the growth of private enterprise and the investment 
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of private capital, and through more effective development programs and 
policies. Specifically, the economic development problems of Asia and the Middle 
East, and their relationship to military preparedness, will require vigorous and 
imaginative handling in fiscal 1957. 

As a part of the effort to promote increased investment abroad, we are en- 
deavoring to stimulate improved conditions for United States investors in par- 
ticular and for private investment generally. In the field of international tax- 
ation, we anticipate increased interest by the underdeveloped countries in ne- 
gotiating treaties for the avoidance of double taxation. Legislative pro- 
posals for tax incentives to encourage American private capital to go abroad 
need more attention. 

As a part of the investment picture we need to keep in mind that the United 
States has recently decided to participate in the International Finance Corpo- 
ration (IFC), whose purpose is to make loans to supplement venture capital, 
particularly in the less developed areas of the world. The IFC will also help 
to find experienced management where needed. The new institution is expected 
to expand investment abroad by its own lending and also by helping to create an 
investment climate in foreign countries that will be more attractive to their own 
citizens as well as to those of other nations. The economic area of the Depart- 
ment will be the focal point for developing the Department’s position on matters 
that will arise in the new institution. Its work will continue to expand as 
American venture capital continues to go abroad in increasing amounts. This 
represents an increasing workload requiring additional skills and competence. 

Then there is another major problem that confronts us, namely, currency con- 
vertibility. It is important to maintain the momentum which has developed 
toward currency convertibility, because it will remove serious obstacles to 
freer movement of goods, persons and capital—all of which will benefit the trade 
and bus'ness of the United States and strengthen the free world materially and 
psychologically. We will also be concerned with United States efforts, through 
diplomatic channels and such organizations as the International Monetary Fund 
and the European Payments Union to encourage other governments, first, to 
establish the economic and financial preconditions of convertibility, and then to 
dismantle their exchange restrictions as rapidly as is feasible. In the relatively 
favorable economic climate of the last 2 vears many countries, particularly those 
in Western Europe, have made notable progress in these respects. For example, 
with the encouragement of the United States, the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation has formulated detailed plans for the currency arrange- 
ments that will replace the European Payments Union when European curren- 
cies become convertible. Our efforts in this field, we are convinced, are so im- 
portant to the position of the United States in the world and to American busi- 
ness in particular that we must press forward with increasing vigor. 

Turning to another aspect of our work, namely international transport and 
communications, the United States is a recognized leader, and its leadership ex- 
tends largely from the virility and strength of the private industry operating 
in these fields. United States leadership is often the target of foreign countries 
which desire to expand their own national services at the expense of ours. 
Complications arise from the fact that United States air transport, communica- 
tions, and shipping services are privately operated, whereas many such facilities 
in foreign countries are government-owned or government-operated. 

Growing nationalism and commercial expansion on the part of many foreign 
countries is evidenced by the fact that some 16 countries desire to negotiate 
original or renegotiate existing air transport agreements with the United States 
during this calendar year. This is an-unusually heavy load. A great deal of 
precise preparation is required and many man-hours are spent in the actual 
negotiations. Truly capable experts in this field are difficult to find or to train. 
We must have more positions for junior Foreign Service officers for effective 
on-the-job training. 

The field of telecommunications is no less dynamic. Science is constantly 
producing new ways and means of using the ether and the cable for instantaneous 
international communications. The ether, or radio spectrum, is in effect a world 
resource, in the public domain. Its use, therefore, must be agreed upon bhe- 
tween the nations of the world. New, as well as conventional, means of radio 
communications require international agreement on the use of the radio spec- 
trum. The laying of new cables necessitates the agreement of the countries 
where the cables will land. 

In the face of the possibility of increased jamming, the security aspects of 
uninterrupted communications become paramount. While engineering has 
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played a leading role in providing these services, it alone cannot make them 
operative internationally. Many lengthy international conferences have been 
held in the past in order to determine usable and agreed-upon standards for all 
communications. Six such conferences are scheduled for fiscal year 1957. We 
find that it is not possible to draw all the required technical experts from 
other agencies having responsibility in this field. Such agencies look to the 
Department to bring together their interests into a national position. Conse- 
quently, here also new and experienced experts must be found or developed. 

Our Shipping Division faces the very heavy schedule set forth in our printed 
justification. This is the part of the economic area which must take the lead 
in combatting restrictive treatment by other nations of our merchant marine, 
of which we are justifiably proud, and which we must preserve and promote 
in the national interest. Constant new policies and actions by foreign govern- 
ments make our problems fast-changing and complex. We need to be especially 
alert if we are to maintain our proper placing in world shipping. International 
obligations in this field also require constant and growing attention. The 
United States merchant marine possesses safety standards ranking with the 
highest in the world. We must maintain those standards and acceptable inter- 
national rules which provide for freedom of movement, ability to communicate 
and safety of life at sea. Existing conventions and agreements are constantly 
under review. It is to our own interest to promote abroad these standards 
and rules. 

I hope that this statement will give the committee a satisfactory summary of 
the hackground for our requests for the fiscal vear 1957. We believe that the 
economic area can handle its duties with a budget authorizing 275 positions and 
$2.042.875. TI am firmly convinced that this is a minimum budget request. 7 am 
equally convinced that this sum is seriously needed to handle in an effi‘ient 
manner the national interest of the United States in the economic field. 

Mr. Henderson has referred to the reduction of 217 positions which the action 
of the House will make necessary. Of this total, 17 positions (10 officers and 
7 clerical) would he deducted from the allowance of the economic area. T cannot 
urge too strongly that the committee restore the funds which will make it possible 
for us properly to carry on our work. 


aatininiimianin 
STATEMENT OF W. PARK ARMSTRONG, JR., Spectra. ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, our request for an increase in 
staff reflects two basic facts. First, there is no part of the world which does not 
either directly or by potential chain reaction impinge upon United States inter- 
ests and objectives. Second, there is no part of the world where local social 
changes or foreign activities, or both, have not intensified the problem which 
United States policy must face in pursuing United States objectives. 

Onr present resources permit us no more than the minimal glohal coverage 
needed as protection against surprise and sudden crisis, leaving us without flexi- 
bility. To face the newly developing crises, we have no recourse other than to 
ask for more funds than in the current year. The reductions that result from 
the House allowance as now anplied wonld seriousiv hamper our effort to meet 
these patent obligations and responsibilities of intelligence. 

If our budget is not restored to the level of the request to the House, we should 
he forced to cut back our plans for strenethening snecifie functions which we 
deem essential to the effectiveness of onr operation—the collecting and rroducing 
of accurate, prompt and continning information on the designs and canahilities 
of those inimieal to our way of life and on the strengths and weaknesses of others 
nossihly suscentihle to those designs. T shall point to some of these specific 
functions, as follows: 

Important amongst-our needs is an increase in a specialized activity which 
has been statie in strength for several years; we consider this activity requires 
a 100 percent increase. 

There are serious problems relating to the U. S. S. R. and the orbit which 
ean receive adequate attention only if our resources increase. Notably, we need 
to analyze more in depth evidences on the question how U. S. S. R. integration 
of its satellites affects orbit strength, and what actual or potential dissidence 
or resistance may form a weakness in the orbit. 

The underdeveloped areas of the world demand constantly more attention. 
Revolutionary concepts and events have developed and are increasing in Latin 
America, throughout the continent of Africa, in the Near and Middle East, and 
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in southeast Asia. We have all seen the new Soviet policy which is at work 
among these forces, and which is vigorously seeking for the U. 8S. S. R. a 
dominant position in these areas. More comprehensive analysis of the avail- 
uble information will help to make clear the effect of these developments and 
prospects upon United States’ interests. 

It becomes clearer every day that to uphold our side in the war for men’s 
minds, we must tap detailed information on trends of opinion throughout the 
world. Much information is turned out by opinion polls abroad, but the proper 
testing, evaluating, and interpreting of this information is a technical task 
requiring special skills and training. 

We work with the other agencies to maintain a 24-hour-a-day watch on Soviet 
intentions. Their menacing potentials against the modern world emphasize our 
responsibility ; the still solid lron Curtain makes the muintenance of our watch 
mechanism technically most difficult; our extensive experience has developed 
improvements in the use of source materials and procedures, but the burden 
and complexity of our collection and evaluation problems is steadily increas- 
ing. The work requires more hands. 

Wherever representatives of the United States meet those of foreign govern- 
ments, collection and utilization of biographic intelligence becomes significant. 
International conferences involving large numbers of notable foreign 
personalities are constantly increasing. With present personnel, less than 
30 percent of required biographic coverage can be provided our negotiators and 
only a small part of the vital biographic collection potential can be tapped. 

Much information, learning, and wisdom exist in the scholar and research 
groups of universities and foundations, and this material can most helpfully 
supplement the Government’s own specialized and confidential sources. The 
material must, however, be readily available in advance of critical needs, i. e., 
it must be collected and processed in advance of use by the Department. The 
scholars are ready and willing to help and have already done so generously. 
We do, however, need increased manpower to organize efficiently and more 
widely the flow of these materials. 

To produce new and reliable material on developments behind the Iron 
Curtain has always been an extremely laborious process. Intelligence personnel 
must put forth painstaking efforts to sift truths from distorted, inaccurate 
reports to arrive at an estimate on which a reasonably sound decision can be 
based. The collective intelligence community is engaged in several new pro- 
grams designed to provide valid information for the improvement of our esti- 
mating ability. We appeal for the additional personnel requested for this 
activity. 

In facing the above and all the usual political, social and economic problems 
of foreign affairs, the Intelligence Area of the Department of State is charged 
with clearly defined duties and responsibilities growing out of the National 
Security Act of 1947 and directives of the National Security Council. 

Under these directives, the Department’s intelligence responsibilities extend to 
other United States agencies. We must respond to the needs of the Intelligence 
Community and to the needs of other departments and agencies that require 
intelligence within the areas of our competence. Among the most important of 
such responsibilites is our full share of the total effort going into the production 
of National Intelligence Estimates issued under the coordinating authority of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. National Intelligence Estimates, as you know, rep- 
resent the coordinated views of the intelligence agencies on foreign situations 
and problems of concern to the top policymakers of the Nation. Our part in this 
process accounts for a substantial portion of our workload and, in particular, 
occupies a high proportion of the time of our most skilled and experienced officers. 

In the end, of course, intelligence must be justified by its role as an integral 
part of the policymaking process. Our work is fully responsive to this require- 
ment. By hour-to-hour contact at all levels of the Department and with other 
members of the Intelligence Community, our officers directly, or through written 
reports, achieve a continuing impact on the policy formulation process. These 
contacts range from sessions with the top officials of the Department to quick 
telephone responses to “country desk’’ inquiries. 

Intelligence coverage must correspond to the foreign-policy interests of the 
United States; that is, it must be global. We have found that if only partial 
attention is given to a particular foreign area, our capacity to provide adequate 
intelligence in an emergency is reduced more than proportionately. Our ability 
to serve the Department and other agencies of the Government adequately de- 
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pends upon our ability to maintain detailed and systematic coverage of develop- 
ments in all parts of the world. 

Despite our best efforts to spare the more vital programs, impairment could 
not be avoided entirely in adjusting to the reduced authorzations of prior years. 
It has been necessary to levy severe staff reductions on the intelligence programs 
and activities, and we have had to reduce substantially the staff which is engaged 
in intelligence research and analysis on a country-by-country basis. 

Present problems, arising primarily from understaffing, in meeting world de- 
velopments demonstrate convincingly that any reduction in intelligence coverage 
is not in the best interest of the United States Government. We have found it 
necessary to reduce attention to some temporarily quiet areas, even though we 
knew the quiet could not last, in order to meet urgent requirements for work on 
other areas which would not normally be of high priority, but which have gained 
sudden importance as targets of Soviet activity. At the same time, our officers 
are essentially highly specialized regional experts, and our ability to shift people 
in this way from region to region is essentially limited. 

I assure you that painstaking efforts have been made during the past year to 
place our operation on the most economical and efficient basis possible. The same 
painstaking care has been taken to limit the proposed expansion of personnel only 
to those functions and areas where the need is demonstrable and critical. 

Our estimated need for an increase of 109 positions and $668,941 is conservative. 
The funds required for the activities I have described are irreducible if we fulfill 
in 1957 the ever-increasing departmental and interdepartmental demands for 
intelligence. 

We shall appreciate the continued keen interest which the committee has al- 
ways shown in the Department's intelligence operations. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF W. PARK ARMSTRONG, JR 


ve 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as indicated in Mr. Henderson’s 
earlier written and oral submissions, the Intelligence Area of the Department of 


State is requesting the restoration of a cut in the amount of $142,394, represent- 
ing 25 positions. If we are deprived of these additional positions for the fiscal 
year 1957, we shall not be able to do the thorough and comprehensive job for 
the Secretary and the United States Government to the degree we consider min- 
imally necessary. 

The essence of our problem is a lack of sufficient depth to cover all of the 
areas of the world which are of concern to the United States. I would like to 
direct your attention to page 182 of the justification and the table on that page. 
You will note that at the present time and without any of the increase for which 
we have budgeted in 1957, we have only 76 analysts covering 72 countries. 
However, you will note that 13 of the 76 analysts cover 1 country and 5 cover 
another. Thus, if we exclude those 18 analysts and 2 countries, we have only 
58 analysts covering 70 countries, or 0.8 man-year per country. Our thinnest 
coverage of a major area allows us only 0.4 analyst per country, or less than 
one-half man-year per country. 

The increase which we have requested for 1957 would materially, and we think 
adequately, fortify our country coverage and permit us to carry our studies 
and analyses in sufficient depth so as to extract from available materials the 
maximum practical intelligence to meet essential needs. 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER H. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 


The Bureau of International Organization Affairs has action responsibility for 
United States participation in the United Nations and other international organ- 
izations. It is also responsbile for the management of United States participa- 
tion in international conferences. Some recent and anticipated international 
developments affecting the personnel requirements of this Bureau in fiscal year 
1957 are summarized below. 
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NEW MEMBERS IN THE UNITED NATIONS 


Sixteen new member states have been admitted to the United Nations, increas- 
ing the membership by more than 25 percent. During the coming year, we must 
carry on extensive consultations with these ew members for the purpose of 
gaining their support and understanding. The precedents established in the 
year ahead may influence the policies of these new members for many years to 
come. ‘These precedents in turn may be substantially influenced by the degree 
to which new members are informed and consulted and the extent to which 
our positions reflect an understanding of their legitimate interests. 

As a result of the expanded membership, «ertain aspects of the structure 
and operations of the United Nations system will require reassessment. For 
example, a number of governments have suggested already a review of the 
size and structure of various organs of the United Nations to provide adequate 
representation of new members. The assessment of the long-range interests of 
the United States with respect to basic problems of this kind will require careful 
staff work. This responsibility will devolve upon the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs. 


INCREASED FLEXIBILITY OF SOVIET TACTICS 


In recent months, the Soviet Union has exhibited an increased flexibility of 
tactics in the United Nations and the specialized agencies, which is certain to lead 
to a considerably increased workload in these international organizations. The 
Soviet Union and its satellites will make every effort to use the United Nations, 
the specialized agencies, and other international organizations to “prove” their 
good intentions, to gain the support particularly of the underdeveloped countries, 
or to create trouble and dissention for the free world. Their joining of or their 
return to such organizations as the International Labor Organization, UNESCO, 
and the World Health Organization is only one indication of that new policy. 
Many countries in the underdeveloped regions of the world, and even some of 
the more developed countries, appear receptive to Soviet overtures. The United 
States therefore will have to exert greater efforts than ever in the United Nations 
and in the specialized agencies to secure and maintain the sunport of the countries 
of the free world. This will mean a constant review of our policies, increased 
elasticity in tactics, more careful diplomatic preparations and intensified liaison 
arrangements at the various international conferences. The United Nations and 
the specialized agencies have, as a result of the change in Russian attitudes, 
become a more important instrument of United States foreign policy than ever 
before, which will require additional manpower in the Bureau of International 
Organization Affairs if the challenge is to be met. 


EMERGING COLONIAL AND ECONOMIC ISSUES 


A related factor is the increasingly powerful and vocal influence of states 
vitally interested in colonial issues and questions of economic development, 
aggravated by the efforts of the Soviet Union in international organizations to 
play upon these interests to divide the free world. The impetus given to these 
forces by the Bandung Conference and the increased solidarity of Asian and 
African states on colonial issues, reflected, for example, in General Assembly 
action on the Algerian question, call for careful reexamination of United States 
positions and tactics in these fields. This responsibility will devolve on the 
3ureau of International Organization Affairs. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY AGENCY 


In 1953 President Eisenhower’s atoms-for-peace proposal established our leader- 
ship in the development of atomic energy for the peaceful benefit of all, and in 
particular for underdeveloped areas. The meeting in August 1955.o0f nuclear 
scientists from over 80 nations under the auspices of the United Nations continued 
and stressed United States initiative in this field. The 10th General Assembly, 
recently concluded, adopted a resolution cosponsored by the United States which 
welcomed the intention of the governments sponsoring the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to hold two important conferences. One with the 12 states princi- 
pally involved in negotiations on the statute of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency has just been held. One with all states on the final text of the statute of 
the Agency will be held in New York in September. The General Assembly also 
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requested the Secretary General to study the question of the relationship between 
the Agency and the United Nations, in consultation with an advisory committee 
of which the United States is a member. The Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affairs during the coming year will play a major role in preparations for and 
in the conduct of all international negotiations and conferences on this matter. 
Once the International Atomic Energy Agency is established. this Bureau will 
have to backstop United States representation in it, as we do for other specialized 
agencies. 
ATOMIC RADIATION 


The growing concern of the people of the world as to the effects of atomic radia- 
tion will during next year have even greater repercussions in the United Nations 
system than inthe past. Political, humanitarian, and national security considera- 
tions make it imperative that the United States play an important role in actions 
of international organizations on this subject. The General Assembly in Decem- 
ber unanimously approved a resolution, cosponsored by the United States, for the 
establishment of a scientific committee of 15 states to collect, assemble, evaluate, 
and disseminate reports received from governments on the effects of atomic 
radiation on man and his environment and on the levels of radioactivity. The 
Bureau of International Organization Affairs will have responsibility in the De- 
partment of State for backstopping United States participation in this work, 
and preparing United States positions in future General Assembly sessions on 
matters arising from the Committee’s creation and efforts. 


DISARMAMENT 


President Eisenhower’s Geneva proposals on aerial inspection and the exchange 
of military blueprints, in conjunction with the crucial reassessment of the entire 
United States approach to the problem of disarmament presently underway 
under the direction of Mr. Harold Stassen, will result in urgent new responsi- 
bilities for the Bureau during fiscal 1957. The General Assembly, in December 
gave its support to a resolution cosponsored by the United States providing that 
the Disarmament Commission and its Subcommittee should continue to consider 
the question of disarmament and that in so doing it should give priority to early 
agreement on and implementation of (1) such confidence-building plans as 
President Eisenhower's proposal for aerial inspection and mutual exchange of 
military information and Marshall Bulganin’s plan for ground observers, and 
(2). all such measures of adequately safeguarded disarmament as are now 
feasible. The resolution provided also that the subcommittee should continue 
its endeavors to reach agreement on a comprehensive disarmament program of 
a more far-reaching nature. The Bureau of International Organization Affairs 
will have primary responsibility in the State Department for review and deter- 
mination of basic disarmament policy, for drafting position papers, and for 
furnishing one or two advisers to Governor Stassen for negotiations of the Dis- 
armament Commission and its Subcommittee. It will have responsibility also 
for preparing positions, advising, and backstopping in connection with disarma- 
ment discussions in the 11th General Assembly and other international discns- 
sions of this subject, such as the meetings of the Foreign Ministers of the major 
powers. ‘This will place an increasing responsibility on a staff which is already 
shorthanded. It is essential to expand this staff because of the time needed to 
train competent officers in a highly technical field in which the security of the 
United States is so crucially involved. 

One indication of the widespread concern over matters relating to an effective 
safeguarded disarmament system is the establishment by the Senate of a special 
subcommittee on disarmament which is conducting hearings during the current 


year. The Bureau is cooperating in providing information as requested for 
use of the subcommittee. 


REVIEW OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 


Under article 109 of the United Nations Charter a proposal to call a general 
eonference to review the character was automatically on the agenda of the 
10th General Assembly. The Secretary of State at the opening of the session 
called attention to the epochal developments in the field of atomic energy and 
their possible implications for the charter of the United Nations, which was 
drafted before these potentialties were realized. He indicated that the United 
States would favor an Assembly decision in principle to hold a review con- 
ference. The General Assembly subsequently adopted a resolution deciding 
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that a charter review conference “shall be held at an appropriate time” and 
establishing a committee of the whole to report the 12th General Assembly (1957) 
on the time, place, organization and procedures of the conference. Following 
the decision of the Assembly, the Bureau will during the next fiscal year conduct 
studies of a long-range character related to this problem. 


RENEWED EFFORTS ON LONGSTANDING PROBLEMS 


During fiscal 1957 it is anticipated that there will be renewed United Nations 
attempts to liquidate the unsolved problems that have been on the agenda for 
a number of years. One such problem is Palestine, and considerable attention 
will be devoted in the Bureau to exploration, from the standpoint of United 
States policy in the United Nations, of possibilities for implementing proposals 
made by the Secretary of State in his statement of August 26. Renewed efforts 
to find a solution to the Kashmir problem may also be expected. The problem 
of Chinese representation will remain under careful scrutiny to block any Soviet 
efforts to obtain the seating of representatives of the Peiping regime in the 
United Nations or in other international organizations. 


PROBLEM OF STAFFING INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS WITH UNITED STATES CITIZENS 


It is important and desirable to United States interests, as well as to the 
effective operation of international secretariats, that an adequate number of 
competent and trusted United States nationals serve on the staff of international 
organizations in which the United States participates. The trend in the relative 
numbers of United States nationals employed on the major international or- 
ganizations is downward, except in the case of the United Nations Secretariat. 
The most serious decline is in the technical assistance program. In 1957 the 
staff of the Bureau of International Organization Affairs should be increased 
to permit the work to be done which is necessary in the national interest to 
begin to rectify this situation. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS IN 1957 


The advancement of United States interests through the most effective use 
of the means of multilateral diplomacy will continue to be the basic objective 
of the Bureau of International Organization Affairs in fiscal 1957. The recent 
and anticipated developments summarized above effect an increase in the work- 
load of the Bureau which cannot be absorbed by the existing staff. The minimum 
personnel requirements for fiscal 1957 are 176 positions at an annual salary 
rate of $1,277,334. Twenty-one thousand dollars are required for miscellaneous 
salary and nonsalary obligations, primarily for travel, printing, overtime, and 
temporary employment. 

The effect of the action by the House of Representatives is to eliminate 4 posi- 
tions (2 officers and 2 clerical employees) at an annual salary rate of $19,726. 
I request that this amount be restored. Such restoration will permit the Bureau 
of International Organization Affairs to fill one GS-13 (FSO-4) foreign affairs 
officer position and one GS-4 clerk-stenographer position in the Office of Inter- 
national Conferences, where such personnel are urgently needed to handle the 
augmented workload concomitant to the increase in important high-level political 
conferences. It will permit employment also of one GS-9 (FSO-6) foreign affairs 
officer to work in the Office of United Nations Political and Security Affairs, 
where he will relieve intermediate and senior officers of some of the research and 
other work in connection with special projects and the development of position 
papers, thus freeing the time of these officers for the more important negotiations 
and substantive projects. This is particularly necessary because it is important 
that the United States gain the support and understanding of the 16 new member 
states which have been admitted to the United Natons. Finally, restoration of 
the amount cut by action in the House will permit employment of a GS-3 special 
messenger to handle urgent and classified documents more securely, efficiently, 
and economically. Such a messenger is vitally needed to facilitate the operations 
of the Bureau, scattered as it is in several buildings, and to relieve secretaries of 
messenger duties, thus permitting the more efficent, effective, and economical 
utilization of their time. 
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STATEMENT OF THOMAS S. Estes, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this subcommittee to point 
out what the reductions made by the House of Representatives would mean in the 
Office of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations. 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


Our budget submission is based upon our responsibility to provide authorized 
services and supplies, institute planned schedules for the maintenance and re- 
placement of furnishings and equipment in accordance with General Services 
Administration standards, and operate in accordance with sound principles of 
management. Our initial request was for 145 additional positions at a cost of 
$571,258. All but 15 of these positions were in the 2 line operating offices ; 61 for 
the Office of General Services, and 69 for the Office of Special Services. 

Since March 18, 1955, when I assumed charge of this Office, I have spent a great 
deal of time studying the manner in which our operations are performed. I have 
reached the conclusion that we are not operating at maximum efficiency despite 
the wholehearted efforts of the staff, primarily because of a workload greater 
than our personnel strength has enabled us to handle and because of the ob- 
solescence of certain equipment, used in our work. I have found that we have 
been unable to maintain properly the substantial quantity of furniture and office 
equipment for which we are responsible. I have been disturbed by the high per- 
centage of typewriters, calculators, and other office equipment which is overage 
and exceeds General Services Administration standards for replacement. 

I should like to point out that our backlogs have reached unmanageable propor- 
tions despite excessive overtime. During the period June 30 to December 31, 
1955, for example, our gross overtime amounted to 18,330 hours; and unpaid 
overtime amounted to 7,699 hours; with 2,534 hours of leave forfeited during 
this period. 

Backlogs currently include 11,000 unprocessed documents in the Division of 
Records Management against the norm of 4,000 and the load will increase sharply 
because of revised regulations requiring the retirement of considerable additional 
material. In the Division of Operating Facilities the previously reported 45 per 
cent delay in meeting delivery dates in our central reproduction plant has 
increased to 6S percent against a reasonable 12 percent. This backlog is growing 
steadily with considerable work being turned over to the Government Printing 
Office at an increase in cost of approximately 33 percent. While freight continues 
to be moved on a current basis by the dispatch agent, it is still at the expense 
of being in arrears in accounting responsibilities. In order to promptly purchase 
and forward supplies requisitioned by the fie!d posts, the Division of Supply 
Management is still considerably behind in its billings which is tying up post 
funds unnecessarly. We have had to delay management projects designed to 
improve our supply system because of this situation. 

During the past quarter the workload of our Telegraph Branch increased 
sharply as a result of increased international activity. Over 2,800 pages of 
translating material has now been accumulated as compared with the previously 
reported 1,500 pages in the Division of Language Services, representing an annual 
rate of increase of 1,044 pages in backlog despite excessive use of expensive con- 
tract service. The burden on our interpreters has increased to such an extent 
that we had to borrow three interpreters from the United Nations for approxi- 
mately 20 days for the Atomic Energy Conference. 

Recent emphasis on bringing our treaty material up to date is causing a work- 
load averaging 9,300 pages of printed material annually, twice the capacitv of 
our present staff. There is a 40 percent backlog in the foreign reporting staff for 
the evaluation of required foreign service reporting. 


PERSONNEL 


The reduction of domestic personnel will adversely affect our efforts to over- 
come current backlogs and improve our operating efficiency in the several diverse 
units that would share in the reduction. The reduction of two couriers in our 
field staff will not enable us to provide the frequency of service we had planned. 


OTHER OBJECTS 


We have instituted a supply and equipment program that provides separately 
for replacement of obsolescent furniture and machinery including a papercutter 
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that has been in use since 1918 and a typewriter purchased in 1919. The other 
part of the program is to provide what is needed to equip additional personnel 
since we have no reserve stocks. ‘To the extent that personnel requests are 
reduced, we can reduce equipment requirements for that number of people. I am 
hopeful that our replacement program will not be affected. 


LEGISLATIVE LANGUAGE CHANGES 
Authorization for purchase of seven automobiles 


The Department operates a small motor pool to provide on-the-spot passenger 
transportation service for its Washington staff in the conduct of foreign affairs 
with the representatives of other governments whose representatives are located 
here. It is estimated that 1957 passenger transportation, not only because of 
increased strength but also because of our planned construction program, require- 
ments will exceed 60,000 requests for passenger-car service. To meet this need, 
our 1957 budget requested funds and authorization to increase our present fleet 
(9 owned, 2 rentals) by 4 additional passenger-carrying vehicles and the replace- 
ment of 3 vehicles, all of which are overage and exceed mileage replacement 
standards. H. R. 10271 allows the acquisition of 3 new passenger-carrying 
vehicles and the replacement of 3 vehicles. 

This one additional vehicle will greatly assist in meeting additional trans- 
portation requirements resulting from the planned construction of the extension 
to the main building. Some 1,500 employees will be moved from the perimeter 
of the main building over the next 12 to 15 months if construction funds are 
appropriated in fiscal year 1957. 


LIMITATION OF $3,600 ON PURCHASE OF CHIEF OF MISSION AUTOMOBILES 


The cost of a new heavy limousine suitable to meet minimum security require- 
ments and representative of the dignity of the United States for the use of the 
chief of major diplomatic missions is approximately $5,000. A limitation of 
$3,600 will force the Department to continue the impractical and uneconomical 
practice of buying second-hand cars to be shipped abroad for this purpose. 

The secondhand cars which have been purchased during the past 18 months 
have been operated approximately 15,000 miles or, roughly, 25 percent of the 
economical life expectancy of the vehicle. 

The average cost of boxing and transportation of these vehicles is $560; there- 
fore, the landed cost of a new vehicle is $5,560. Secondhand cars being bought 
on an “as is” basis entail an average expenditure of $300 per unit for tires, 
repairs, etc., making the landed cost of a used car $4,460. 

The new cars will last for 4 years while the secondhand cars will last for 
only 3 years. Consequently, in a 12-year replacement cycle the United States 
would spend $16,680 if 3 new cars were purchased, or $17,840 to buy 4 used cars 
during a similar 12-year period. It is less expensive in the long-run to buy new 
vehicles at $5,000 rather than to acquire secondhand ones at $3,600, even ex- 
cluding the increased maintenance costs of the used cars. 


SUMMARY 


Our initial submission to the House did not provide for all the operating serv- 
ices requirements of the Department. It was felt, however, that it would enable 
use to show major progress in implementing our planned replacement programs 
and make it possible to furnish the services and supplies necessary for the De- 
partment to operate. Any reduction will lower proportionally our ability to 
carry out our services responsibility. 

I feel it is extremely important that the limitation of chief of mission automo- 
biles be restored to the $5,000 limitation requested so that we can discontinue 
the uneconomical practice of sending used automobiles to our posts. 

Our need for 4 additional passenger-carrying vehicles and the replacement of 
3 overage automobiles is based on known requirements for transportation. In 
addition to the 29 buildings occupied, more personnel will be moved to other 
locations in order to make way for the construction of the new building. The 
additional provision of the one vehicle would help alleviate what is expected 
to be a different transportation problem. 

With whatever funds are made available, the operations area will do its 
utmost to use sound business practices in providing services and supplies to 
the Department and its foreign posts. I shall be happy to furnish any addi- 
tional information or justification you require. 

Thank you. p 
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STATEMENT OF RoBERT NEWBEGIN 
Deputy ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PERSONNEL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: Since I was only appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel on May 14, 1956, this is my first 
appearance before the Committee. I appreciate the opportunity to testify in 
support of the budget request of the Office of Personnel. 

I have been a Foreign Service officer for the past 25 years and I am aware 
of the important role played by the Office of Personnel. During the past few 
weeks I have been briefed by key employees of this Office and have had an 
opportunity to observe some of the day-to-day problems which exist. I am 
greatly impressed with the heavy responsibilities facing the Office. They 
include— 

(a) Completion of the Wriston program. 

(b) Recruitment for an expanded departmental service and Foreign 
Service. 

(c) The establishment of a career system for departmental civil serv- 
ice and Foreign Service staff employees who will not be integrated into 
the Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

(d) Improved classification program. 

(ec) Improved internal procedures. 

To date, the Office of Personnel has planned and undertaken 16 major projects 
encompassing the principal elements of the Secretary’s program to strengthen 
the Department. While a substantial amount of the basic policy formulation 
has been completed, administration of programs to carry out the policies in- 
volves additional workload which cannot be absorbed within the presently 
authorized staff. 

I am most concerned with the need for strengthening our Employment Division 
for which we are requesting 12 additional positions. In 1957 the Division will 
be responsible for recruiting approximately 1.100 officers and 1,500 clerks for 
new positions and replacement of attrition. While it is hoped that the greater 
part of our officer requirements can be met through our FSO-6 recruitment chan- 
nels, we will also have to hire a number of highly specialized personnel requiring 
extensive individualized recruitment effort. 

Of almost equal concern are the needs of the Personnel Operations Division 
The expansion in departmental and Foreign Service positions will increase the 
volume of placements which must be worked out by this Division. We hope to 
be able to meet this increased workload without increasing the staff assigned to 
placement work. The total staff available. however, will not permit us to absorb 
both the increased volume of assignments work and install the newly established 
departmentwide promotion system for departmental employees. Nor will we be 
able to strengthen the employee relations staff to provide adequate employee 
counseling service or to carry out effectively the Government's incentive awards 
program. The requested staff increase of eight positions for this Division is an 
extremely modest one in view of the tremendous job which the Division will face 
in 1957. 

The increased number of positions throughout the Department and the Foreign 
Service as provided for in the 1957 budget will, of course, increase the number 
of positions which will have to be classified by our Classification Division. Im- 
proved classification standards applicable to Foreign Service positions are ur- 
gently needed to insure proper allocation of such positions. Further, the classi- 
cations of our Foreign Service positions need to be reviewed more carefully and 
frequently. It is planned to perform a comprehensive periodic survey of all posi- 
tions in the Department and the Foreign Service. The 11 additional positions 
requested in the budget are essential for meeting our classification requirements 
for 1957. 

The Allowance Division is responsible for administering the governmentwide 
overseas allowances and differential program. In addition, the Division is called 
upon to advise American business firms having overseas operations. The mainte- 
nance of an equitable system of employee allowances is an important factor in 
maintaining employee morale overseas. Our current staff is inadequate for per- 
forming with the required thoroughness and frequency, the analyses that are 
necessary for maintenance of a current and equitable allowance structure. The 
eight additional positions requested will provide the staff necessary for carrying 
out the Division’s responsibilities. 


72241—_56——-33 
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During the past year there has been established in the Office of Personnel a 
Management and Services Division, replacing the former Executive Office, with 
the twofold responsibility for carrying out the necessary service operations and 
insuring that the resources and staff of the Personnel Office are utilized in the 
most effective manner possible. A number of management studies have been 
scheduled and the Division has undertaken those which the available staff could 
accommodate. Immediate attention must be given to stepping up the rate of 
completion of essential management studies to streamline and simplify internal 
procedures. Iam convinced that more economical and efficient work methods can 
be found if the necessary analysts are made available. For instance, our leave- 
record audit must be brought to a current state and the processing of separation 
and retirement cases expedited. Additional staff will be required also for our 
expanding fiscal operations and the administration of funds for travel and storage 
of effects. The needs for the management staff and other functions of this Divi- 
sion will require 11 additional positions for 1957. 

A summary of the increases included in the budget together with the action 
taken by the House is shown below : 


| 
Allocation | 
based on Reduction 
| House action 


Budget 
> Se 
Purpose request 


1. Revision of the Foreign Service transfer allowances schedule $556, 183 $256, 183 — $300, 000 


2. Foreign Service expenses related to requested increases in 
overseas complements : 1, 713, 968 1, 476, 761 — 237, 207 
3. Staff strengthening for the Office of Personnel (annual! rate) 230, 335 194, 570 —35, 765 
Total 2, 500, 486 1, 927, 514 | — 572, 972 
| 


The increases requested were carefully estimated and the reductions must 
be restored if we are to realize fully our objectives. Justification for restoration 
of the reductions is as follows: 


TRANSFER ALLOWANCE 


The Department is requesting an increase of $556,183 for the transfer allow- 
ance. In distributing the House reduction, it was necessary for the Department 
to apply a $300,000 reduction to this item. Congressional approval last year of 
an educational allowance and a home service transfer allowance has eased the 
financial burden connected with overseas assignments and was a major factor 
in the improvement of morale which is evident throughout the Service. Another 
important step in this direction is an adequate transfer allowance. 

The Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, contains authority for the 
payment of an allowance to defray the out-of-pocket costs inevitably incurred 
in transfers. Since 1947 the Department has been able to authorize only small 
payments for transfer allowances and then only when transfers occurred be- 
tween Climatic zones. No payments have been authorized for transfers within 
the same climatic zone, despite the fact that similar, but somewhat lower costs 
are incurred by employees making such transfers. The need for a transfer 
allowance to be paid in the cases of all transfers is clearly evident, but the pattern 
established in 1947 has continued unchanged to the present time. 

Our studies indicate that personnel of the Foreign Service are incurring ex- 
penses approximately 50 to 60 percent in excess of the allowances proposed 
in the new payment table. The studies reflect costs reported by exployees who 
recently completed a post transfer and who were, therefore, in a position to 
supply current factual data regarding their expenditures. 

The Department is not proposing to compensate employees for the entire 
reported expenses connected with each transfer. It is proposed, instead, to 
assist employees by providing a fixed amount varying with their marital status, 
the number of dependents, and the nature of the transfer. 

The committee has been supplied with an analysis of the surveys made to 
establish costs and the considerations leading to the development of the proposed 
payment table. In addition the committee has a series of charts depicting the 
present transfer expenditures by employees and the Department’s present and 
proposed allowance payments. The proposed payments set forth in the table in 
all cases are substantially below the average reported costs. 
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If I may, I should like to invite the committee’s attention briefly to the charts. 
The first chart shows the ratio between present expenditures connected with 
transfers and the proposed and present allowance. The present allowance meets 
less than 10 percent of the costs experienced by employees who are trans- 
ferred. The proposed allowance will meet approximately half of the expendi- 
tures presently being met by our employees. 

Charts 2 and 3 compare employees’ transfer costs with proposed and present 
reimbursement by type of transfer and martial status. As one might expect, 
single employees are faced with much smaller expenditures in this connection 
than married ones. The highest expenditures of all are made by employees 
with children. On the average, much higher costs are incurred by employees 
transferring between climatic zones as depicted in chart 3. 

To sum up, we are trying to accomplish two objectives in the request for 
the full amount of the transfer allowance item. First, we want to increase 
the payments to employees involved in transfers between climatic zones from 
the present small payment to a level which would approximate 50 percent 
of their average out-of-pocket expenditures. Secondly, we expect to extend 
the transfer allowance system to transfers within the same climatic zone in 
recognition of the clear evidence that employees are sustaining uncompensated 
expenditures for these transfers as well as those between climatic zones. 

This latter objective can be achieved because the Department has determined 
that $256,183 for this purpose can be made available from the total increase 
approved by the House. This will permit payment of a rather small transfer 
allowance to each employee who is transferred during the year to a new post. 
The full amount of the transfer allowance item, an additional $300,000, is needed 
so that we can increase the transfer payments to a point where approximately 
half of the expenditures now being incurred by our employees can be reimbursed. 

The Department has no alternative but to assess a portion of the $2,210,000 
reduction in the salaries and expenses appropriation request against the pro- 
posed transfer allowance item. Unless the $300,000 reduction is restored, the 
Department will be able only to permit reimbursement of approximately 25 per- 
cent of our employees’ expenditures. All of you have heard the expression that 
two moves are as bad as a fire. The Department’s survey of unreimbursed costs 
related to a transfer amply bears this out. It is our earnest hope that the 
committee will view favorably the Department’s effort to relieve the employees 
of the Service of this expenditure necessitated by the nature of their employ- 
ment. 


FOREIGN SERVICE TRAVEL COSTS 


The second item for which restoration is sought is $237,207 for travel and 
shipment of effects for 111 Foreign Service officers and clerks to their first posts 
of assignment. Mr. Henderson has already spoken to the committee about the 
Department’s concern for restoration of these positions. If the Congress ap- 
proves these positions the Office of Personnel will require the restoration of 


$237,207 to defray the cost of the travel and shipment of effects of these 111 


appointees to their overseas posts. 


DOMESTIC POSITIONS 


The third item which I hope the committee will restore is a total of 8 positions 
for the Office of Personnel at $35,765 annual rate needed to implement fully the 
personnel improvement program; the 8 positions involve vital functions affecting 
the efficiency and cost of our personnel program. The functions involved are: 

(a) Shipment and storage of effects.—A specialized position is required for 
carrying out functions relating to shipment and storage of household and personal 
effects. A GS-11 transportation analyst assigned to such a function would review 
all requests for shipment and/or storage of effects and ensure compliance with 
established regulations. In addition, the position would prevent the shipment 
of effects in cases where storage is more economical. 

(b) Incentive awards program.—A position of Assistant Chief, Employee 
Relations Branch, GS-12, is needed to strengthen the supervision of the incentive 
awards program. The principal objective of this program is to encourage em- 
ployees to bring about efficiency and economy of operations through employee 
suggestions. The Department's program has been lagging for lack of staff support 
and must be stimulated in order to realize fully the objectives of the enabling 
legislation. 
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(c) Classification survey. The present staff assigned to conduct classifica- 
tion surveys periodically in the Department and the Foreign Service is in- 
adequate to meet the level of survey workload. Restoration of the reduction 
will permit one additional position classifier, GS-9. 

(d) Clerical support. Five positions are required to: (1) Assist in handling 
the increased volume of correspondence in the Foreign Service leave section ; 
(2) provide clerical assistance in the administration of the incentive awards 
program; (3) handle increased volume of work in allocating positions; and 
(4) prepare replies to a steadily mounting level of correspondence from the 
public regarding employment opportunities. 

I can assure the committee that all of the eight positions mentioned are 
required for the efficient operation of the Office of Personnel. 

Members of my staff and I will be pleased to answer any question which 
the committee may have. 


SUMMARY OF SURVEYS RELATED TO TRANSFER COSTS 


Two complete surveys on this subject have been made. A comprehensive 
analysis of 222 foreign transfers was made shortly after the inauguration of 
the transfer allowance by the Foreign Service Act of 1946. A similar survey 
was conducted during the months of May 1955 to February 1956. Both surveys 
revealed wide disparities in personal expenditure, with average costs in 1947 
of $570 and in 1955-56 of $508. Included in the recent survey were 486 trans- 
fers occurring at all Foreign Service posts. The lower average costs in the 
recent survey are attributable to more severe editing of reported costs. 

The 1947 survey provided a firm basis for substantial transfer allowances. 
No action was taken to put into effect a table of payments related to actual 
costs incurred owing to lack of funds. 

On the basis of the 1955-56 data, the Department is proposing a table of 
payments which will provide a reasonable transfer allowance in case of all 
transfers, with larger amounts for persons with families and for those trans- 
ferring between climatic zones, This table is shown below: 








Ba a Intrazone | Interzone 
Size of family transfer transfer 
sh el spencer pilinlacain iets endian pom ; 
Neen ee enn $125 | $225 
a ee ae 225 | 325 
NIN, GUNN in inintccmencunascacnaseisonnineescueebiwass sis 325 425 
| 








In determining the amount of the payments in the above table, consideration 
was given to the expenditures in connection with transfers reported in 1947 
and in the latest survey. The amounts proposed are in all cases considerably less 
than the average costs reported. This is proper in view of the Department’s 
intent to pay this amount as a lump-sum allowance rather than to require in- 
dividual justifications of expenditure items. It will be noted that larger 
amounts are provided for married people than for single, and for those with 
children larger amounts are provided than for either the single personnel or 
husband and wife. 

Consideration was also given to other alternative methods of payment. Pay- 
ments could be varied by rank with larger payments justified for those senior 
officers who normally spend substantial amounts in connection with transfers, 
This alternative was rejected partly because it would grant higher payments to 
those whose needs were no greater than other employees and partly because of 
the precedent of other allowances related to the employee's transfer, such as 
travel per diem and temporary lodging, do not vary by rank. Another alterna- 
tive considered was to vary payments by distance moved so that larger pay- 
ments would be made where the transfer took place between London and 
Hong Kong than between London and Paris. This was rejected on the grounds 
that transfer expenditures do not vary greatly by distance. Aside from trans- 
portation charges, it costs almost as much to move across the channel as to 
move around the world. 

A third alternative would be to provide smaller payments to those who do 
not ship household goods to their new posts. Much of the reported expense of 
transfers relates to unreimbursed costs for furnishing an apartment or house. 
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The difficulties encountered in basing a payment plan on these considerations 
are many: some persons not shipping household goods are in fact storing them 
with much the same unreimbursed expense as those shipping them; most trans- 
ferees ship at least 25 percent of their weight limits, thus incurring costs only 
slightly less than those who ship all their goods. Regardless of the household 
goods factor there are still expenses associated with transfers which will, in 
most cases, exceed the modest transfer allowance payments proposed. Finally, 
there is the administrative expense to be considered. The plan proposed is 
equitable, conservative, and practically self-administering. 

The proposed payment table distinguishes between what are considered the 
main items of cost, namely the size of family and climatic change. The ratio 
of one payment to another is arbitrary, but no other relationship seems to be 
more appropriate than that selected. 

The sample study made in 1955-56 of recent transfers showed the following 
average transfer expenditure totals by family status according to intra-or 
inter-zone transfers. 





Size of family Intra-zone Inter-zone All transfers 
eee sn ocala ett eth a ord atc wae ceduaaee $226 | $352 $268 
Married ; ba eae ; ; 5A0 | On4 683 
Married with children _- Sai alll ma Saas } 684 1, 221 R61 
Bi ices icncneecemcecttmens ee slain sFaielisienic Saihis ence 412 703 508 


| 


These average transfer expenditure totals included only those items deemed 
eligible for coverage under the transfer allowance. Excluded from the above 
expenditure totals are items which would not appear to be reasonably related 
to the transfer. Examples of such reductions in one case included: sale of 
furniture at loss, estimate reduced from $480 to $240; purchase of new furniture, 
estimate reduced from $500 to $250; elimination of extra travel expense result- 
ing apparently from a round-about route, transportation of dog, etc. To have 
included all reported expenditures would have resulted in considerably higher 
average transfer expenditure totals. 

Evidence of the small degree to which eligible expenditure would be reim- 
bursed by the proposed transfer allowance rates and the even smaller reim- 


bursement coverage of the present allowance rates are reflected in the following 
table: 




















| Intrazone transfers Interzone transfers 
ff , 3 i, ils Poco oe i 
Size of family > . | » 

| Average aie: Present | Average re | Present 

| costs ment rates costs | ment rates 
| _- | 
eee he $226 $125 |....- a $352 | | $225 $125 
DOIN oo cocs tenseboes ; 550 i iiakeessciesl 954 | 325 150 
Married and children.-.-...--! 684 | Wc akeacasneed 1, 221 | 425 | 150 





The following types of major unreimbursed transfer costs occurred most 
frequently: 


Frequency 

Type of cost: (percent) 
a a i ee ce ee eee 69 
Redecoration and household fixtures for new quarters_____---------~ 56 
Furniture for new quarters, including curtains, ete_____---_------~_~- a 54 
Adaptation of electrical equipment to United States current_____---~ 48 
Change in clothing due to different climate___--_--___--__-__--_--_-_- 47 
ORE OF OU LOG MT Ie circ ese ei renew tem nnceceninnenn 42 
MUMOROTIORE RIO I CO CI ia a ecient enon 32 
i seceded canted lapse ishvwn te ntet sania nadacsie ap em pnp 25 


Most of the employees queried had arrived in the Department or at their new 
overseas post in the last few months. Many were still in temporary accommoda- 
tions as they had not made permanent arrangements for the quarters they ex- 
pected to occupy during their assignment. Since the expenses connected with the 
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move into quarters is one of the largest, if not the largest, item an employee has 
to bear in making a transfer we are certain that the costs shown are considerably 
less than the actual costs to employees. Furthermore, many of the employees 
reported they were unable to afford expenditures which were in fact quite essen- 
tial. This was frequently the case, for example, in connection with insurance. 

In addition to the transfer costs of major items (see accompanying chart), 
the questionnaires revealed numerous expenses for miscellanecus items and 
services which increased the financial outlay of all employees by some 20 percent. 
These included: cancellation of automobile insurance; maritime car insurance; 
repair work on automobile resulting from overseas shipment: change in regula- 
tion headlights: prenaid school tuition ; prepaid rentals on furniture ; cancellation 
of club membership dues and of subscriptions to American and foreign publica- 
tions: disnosal of foodstuffs and household supplies; loss of fuel paid in advance ; 
storage of effects : purchase of metal packing cases ; separation payment to domes- 
tic servants: depreciation allowance to landlords (customary in Eurone) : per- 
sonal expense for cables and telegrams: payment for excess weight in the 
shipment of personal effects: advertising costs for rerenting an apartment: agent 
commissions in locating new quarters; rent (apartment or hotel) and other 
household expenses beyond the termination of the quarters allowance; and 
excessive costs beyond normal meal costs for employees in transient status. Such 
costs are not reimbursable to employees except through the transfer allowance. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT OF Mr. NEWBEGIN 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate the opnortunity 
to summarize the information in my statement which has been filed with 
the committee. Over the past 25 years of my service as a Foreign Service 
Officer T have been aware of the importance of the ro'e of the Office of Personnel 
in administering both a career service for the Foreign Service and the denpart- 
mental service under the civil-service system. Congress has been most under- 
standing of our needs for additional manpower in the Office of Personnel over 
the past few years to meet the tremendous increase in responsibilities assigned 
pursuant to the adoption by the Secretary of the recommendations of his Public 
Committee on Personnel. 

In fiscal year 1957 we are asking for an increase of 50 positions at $230,335 
annual rate to meet our current needs, to reduce or eliminate backlogs in im- 
portant areas of our operations and to permit higher quality performance in 
several other areas. In distributing the House reduction it was necessary that 
the Office of Personnel absorb a redvection of 8 positions at $35,765. I can 
assure the committee that while this appears to be a modest reduction in terms 
of the requested increase of 50 positions, each of these S positions is essential 
if we are to perform the work which is required of us. In this connection the 
committee may be interested to know that during the period July 1, 1955, 
through April 30, 1956, the employees of the Office of Personnel worked 11,142 
hours of paid overtime, contributed 15,480 hours of voluntary overtime, and 
on January 1, 1956 forfeited 1.569 hours of annual leave. Mr. Wilson has advised 
me, and I have already seen evidence of the fact, that the employees of the 
Office of Personnel are a deyoted, capable, and hardworking group who are 
genuinely interested in doing a high-quality piece of work. I look forward with 
pleasure to my new association with this group and sincerely hope that Congress 
will be able to authorize the full complement of positions requested. 

The second item of major importance to the personnel program is the trans- 
fer allowance. The Department is requesting an increase in fiscal year 1957 
of $556,188 to permit an increase in the payments made to emplovees of the 
Foreign Service in the case of transfers between climatic zones and an exten- 
sion of this allowance to defray the cost of transfers within the same climatic 
zone. Our purpose is to defray out-of-pocket costs inevitably incurred by our 
employees in connection with their employment in the Foreign Service. 

The Department has conducted studies which indicate that personnel of the 
Foreign Service are incurring expenses approximately 50 to 60 percent in excess 
of the allowances proposed in the new payment table. The present allowance 
meets less than 10 percent of the costs experienced by employees who are 
transferred. In assessing the House reduction it was necessary to reduce 
the funds available for this item by $300,000. Unless the amount reduced 
is restored, the Department will be able only to permit reimbursement of approxi- 


mately 25 percent of our employeés’ expenditures. There can be no dispute with 
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Comparison of Employees’ Transfer Costs and Proposed 
and Present Reimbursement 
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Comparison of Employees’ Transfer Costs and Proposed and Present 
Reimbursement By Type of Transfer and Marita! Status 
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the concept that an employee of the Government should not be required to sustain 
at personal expense transfer costs connected with his service throughout the 
various posts of the Foreign Service. 

Finally, there is an item of $237,207 for travel and shipment of effects for 
111 Foreign Service officers and clerks to their first posts of assignment. Mr. 
Henderson has already spoken to the committee about the Department’s concern 
for the restoration of these positions. If the positions are restored the Office 
of Personnel will require restoration of $237,207 to defray the cost of travel 
and shipment of effects of these employees to their overseas posts. 

I should be very happy, Mr. Chairman, to attempt to answer any questions 
which the committee may have regarding these items for which we are seeking 
restoration or any other aspects of the request of the Office of Personnel. 


STATEMENT OF Harotp B. Hoskins, Drrector, ForeEIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE 
I. INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have just returned from an 
extended trip abroad where I visited 13 posts, talking to numerous chiefs of mis- 
sion as well as Foreign Service officers of all levels. If I had had any doubt of 
the need for an expanded training program, which I did not, this long trip 
through the Far East, the Middle East, and portions of Europe would have pro- 
vided me with ample justification for its great need. 

This is my second appearance before this committee inasmuch as I had just 
assumed my new responsibilities last year in time to appear briefly. 

As some of you may know. I am a businessman by background although my 
avocational time has for years been mainly in the field of education. My po- 
sition as the Director of the Foreign Service Institute allows me to combine my 
parents’ missionary zeal with my own business experience in working on an 
educational job of both immediate and long-range importance to our country. 


Il. FSI TRAINING BUDGET FOR FISCAL 1956 


Although for fiscal year 1956, FSI and its training program finally received 
approximately half a million dollars less than had been recommended by the 
President and the Secretary’s Public Committee on Personnel, we did receive 
an increase over the previous year. This enabled us, as a result, to implement 
at least partially the expanded training program that we developed in May 1955 
and which received the specific approval of the Secretary of State and of the 
President in June 1955. We are already, for example, giving at least 1 month 
basic junior officer training to every FSO-6 as he joins the Foreign Service and 
2 months more of training before he goes to an operating post abroad. This is 
certainly not too much training, but at least it is more than many Foreign Service 
officers now serving abroad received when they entered the Service. 


III. OUTLINE OF STATEMENT 


Since during the past year our efforts at FSI have been directed at making 
progress in three major fields, I shall make a brief reference to each to indi- 
cate the foundations on which we plan to build the rest of our training structure 
provided we are given all of the funds requested in our fiscal year 1957 budget: 
First, a wise expenditure of the funds granted by the Congress; second, improv- 
ing the content of the inservice courses offered; and third, a more careful analy- 
sis of the Department’s training needs and the development of a plan to get and 
to train only the number of officers required by the Department. 


IV. FSI TRAINING BUDGET REQUEST FOR FISCAL 1957 


The training budget request for the entire Department of State for fiscal 
year 1957 asks that the Congress appropriate $3,750,000 so that, during this 
coming fiscal year, we may be able fully to implement the training program al- 
ready approved but only partially implemented in current fiscal year 1956. 

Our request for fiscal year 1957 is summarized on the green sheet which is 
part of this statement as well as on page 714 of the budget justification. For 
the first time, training expense is a separate item clearly identifiable in the De- 
partment’s total budget request. I hope you will examine carefully this green 
Sheet and note, despite its importance, how relatively small the new training 
request still is. I want to emphasize that we at FSI are not doing any training 
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merely for training’s sake but only to meet the recognized needs of the De- 
partment. Furthermore, our training program, even when fully implemented, 
will still take only 6 percent of the man-years of the operating force of the De- 
partment and at a cost of 4 percent of State’s total salary and expense request. 

I trust you will agree that, considering the large defense effort that we must 
continue to make, an expenditure of $3,750,000, which includes the salary and 
expenses of officers in training for 2 months or more, to train a better Foreign 
Service, and thus help to increase our prospects of maintaining world peace, is 
a very small insurance premium to pay toward such a basic, long-range objective. 

I should also like in this statement to the Senate Appropriations Committee 
to say that, if we are now granted all of the funds requested for fiscal year 
1957, FSI's training budgets should in the future proportionately rise and fall 
more nearly in relation to the amount of funds granted by the Congress to the 
State Department as a whole. 


V. IMPROVING THE CONTENT OF INSERVICE TRAINING COURSES 


Our second effort during the past year has been not merely to increase the 
number but also to improve the content, that is to say the usefulness, of our 
inservice courses. Our objective has been at each level of an FSO’s career— 
junior, midcareer, and senior—to give him the type of training that will help 
prepare a Foreign Service officer better to meet, for the benefit of the United 
States Government, the broadening responsibilities of his assignments over the 
next several years and before his next tour of inservice training. 

We realize the importance of more optional training for wives of all Govern- 
ment officials going abroad and we are now offering more courses in this field. 
Also for FSO’s assigned to Washington. we have started extension courses 
before and after office hours in language as well as in such substantive sub- 
jects as administration and international finance. 

More details on this phase of our work are included in the description of 
each of the three schools that now comprise the Foreign Service Institute 
viven in the narrative sections of the budget beginning on page 721... The new 
FSI catalog and the 3 months’ course schedule are examples of what has already 
been accomplished in this field. There is also a reprint of my article in the 
Foreign Service Journal for November 1955 that summarizes for the Foreign 
Service some of our FSI results to date and our plans for the future. A} 
of these are available to the committee. 


VI. PLANNING TO MEET THE DEPARTMENT'S TRAINING NEEDS 


A major problem in the field of training during the past year has been to find 
out in greater detail what the Department’s needs for specially trained per 
sonnel will be over the next several vears in various fields including among 
others, for example, langvage and area, economics and international finance, 
consular functions, and administration. Collecting and consolidating this in- 
formation has taken several months and is still in the process of refinement. 
However, we have developed at least a tentative chart (yellow sheet of this 
statement) which reflects the training needs that we must begin to meet in 
fiscal year 1957 if over the next several years the Department’s needs for 
technically trained personnel are to be met. It is obvious, for example, that 
FSO’s cannot become trained linguists overnight in such so-called “hard” 
languages as Chinese, Russian, Arabic, and Burmese. Since these languages 
require at least 2 years of concentrated study, we should not delay starting 
such training if at some later date the Department is to have available the 
necessary number of officers equipped with each of these needed specialties. 

At the same time, we realize that the substantive work of the Department 
must go on and training, no matter how valuable, must be geared to the size 
and needs of the Department as a whole. Up to 6 percent of operating per- 
sonnel are made available for training by many American business firms oper- 
ating abroad and our approved FSI training program is also planned within 
this limit. This is of course in addition to a 3 months basic training for all 
new FSO's as they enter the Foreign Service. The cost of training up to 
440 Junior FSO-6’s who are expected to begin their service during fiscal year 
1957 is also included in our FSI budget request. 

Last year it was planned that, when we had our own State Department train- 
ing house in better order and acting under the legislative authority of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, we would hope to do more training for other Government 
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agencies. Thus we would expect to reduce, if not to eliminate entirely, any un- 
necessary duplication of training efforts for foreign service within the Govern- 
ment. I am glad to report that, in this connection, Mr. Henderson, as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, sent a letter on September 15, 1955, to all 
departments and agencies of the Government dealing with foreign affairs offering 
them such training services of FSI as they felt they could use. I may add that, 
although the offer was originally made contingent on reimbursement, it has since 
been revised to offer such training free of charge, so long as the amount of such 
additional training can be accomplished without additional expense. 


VII. FSI TRAINING—A TRIPOD 


Realizing the variety and amount of budget information to which you must 
listen, I have been thinking of some way to dramatize for you what I have been 
saying about training. Perhaps as effective a simile as any is to compare FSI 
to a tripod, since during the past year we have been trying to strengthen all 
three legs. 

The first leg is the training budget, summarized for the first time on the green 
sheet of this statement. This shows that the operational expense of training is 
$930,000, less than $1 million, and that even the full implementation of our ap- 
proved training budget program requires only $3,750,000, less than $4 million. 

The second leg is the academic one, a report on our efforts to give more useful 
training courses. For, even if the first leg of expenditures is small, it is a waste 
unless the second leg, the content of the training courses, is also well done. 

The FSI tripod still cannot stand unless the third leg, the number of officers 
trained, is adequate to fill the Department’s recognized needs. The results of our 
efforts in this field are reflected in the yellow chart which is part of this statement. 
This indicates the number of officers of each grade that are requested for training 
during fiscal year 1957 if the needs of the various bureaus of the Department are 
to be filled adequately and in time. 


Ill. EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


The reduction by the House committee of $42,677 in our total training request 
will necessitate the elimination of 8 officer and 4 clerical positions and $10,000 
in miscellaneous expenses, 

The reduction in the staff requested will be necessary despite an anticipated 
increase of new personnel which must be trained as well as a considerably 
increased training program for officers now on board. Because of limited phys- 
ical accommodation, the increase in staff we requested was less than was 
actually required for the increased workload. 

The reduction of $10,000 in domestic miscellaneous expenses would affect, 
if not terminate, the rapid reading rate improvement course which costs approxi- 
imately that amount. This course is supervised by one GS-11 and represents 
some capital investment in equipment. It has been highly praised by officers 
who have taken the course for its value in increasing their rate of reading 
while maintaining, or improving their comprehension. 

I trust the above statement has convinced you of sufficient progress on the 
second and third legs to warrant your voting the less than $4 million needed 
to implement in full the training program planned and already approved. I 
think we can honestly report that we have made considerable progress on our 
training program during the current fiscal year. With your support, both moral 
as Well as financial, we can be expected to make still more progress in training 
during the coming fiscal year 1957. 


STATEMENT OF Loy W. HENDERSON, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION ON REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


We now come to the Department’s request for $1 million for representation 
allowances for 1957. 

The House Committee on Appropriations in its report stated that allowances 
for official representation are designed to remove the requirement of personal 
wealth as a prerequisite to appointment in the Foreign Service. This is true 
and it is also true that adequate representation allowances would help greatly 
to reimburse officers for the very considerable amounts which they are now re- 
quired to spend from their own pockets. But this is only part of the story. 
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The basic fact is that one of the principal duties of the Foreign Service from 
the Ambassador down to the vice consul is to establish close relationships 
with persons of public and private consequence in the countries of their assign- 
ment in order to be able to present the American point of view and promote 
the American interest with maximum effectiveness. This is part and parcel 
of their professional work; it is an obligation of service. Representation or 
official entertainment is merely a device, but an indispensable one, for discharg- 
ing this responsibility. 

In substantiation of this thought, I should like to quote from a letter recently 
received from a distinguished noncareer Ambassador who, referring to lack 
of funds for representation, wrote that the problem is not limited to the Ambas- 
sador but becomes even more serious when he cannot place specilic responsibility 
on oflicers under him because of insufficiency of representational funds. It is, 
he emphasized, the field of “what is not done” that gives him especial concern 
in the matter of representation. 

We should like to see sufficient funds made available so that an Ambassador 
or principal consular office’ could draw up a positive and concrete program of 
representation in which each of his officers would be assigned specitic represen- 
tational duties at the appropriate level. In this way, the principal officer would 
he able to assure hilnself that his staff was reaching persons at all levels whose 
understanding and sympathy for United States policy objectives would be helpful. 
It is often not possible, for example, for an Ambassador to establish a close 
personal relationship with, let us say, the junior officers in a Foreign Office. 
Nor can he know many of the younger but rising leaders of political thought. 
Ibut these are the men who may well be the leaders of their country a few years 
hence. We should not delay in getting to know them until such time as they 
reach positions of eminence. Similarly, the junior secretaries of a foreign 
Embassy in a capital in which one of Our missions is situated can greatly in- 
fluence the tone of the reporting of that Embassy with regard to the activities 
of the United States in the area. In the amount of $1 million which we are 
requesting would not be sufficient for full implementation of such a plan but it 
would be an appreciable step in that direction. 

This is the fundamental concept of representation. It is, I submit, a reason- 
able, businesslike concept. Additionally, I believe that it becomes of particular 
importance at this juncture of world affairs when many of the international 
problems which we face are essentially psychological in nature. There are 
various approaches which can be made to such problems but there is one that is 
indispensable—effective personal contact. Without such contact, we are put 
in the position of spending vast amounts for building materials and skimping 
on the mortar. We can ill afford to make that error. 

The additional funds we are requesting will accomplish three purposes, (1) to 
raise generally the level of representation allowances of all officers and thereby 
eliminate some of the necessity for officers to subsidize representational activity 
from their personal funds, (2) to broaden the base of officers receiving repre- 
sentation allowances so that more officers, particularly junior officers, who now 
receive little or no funds, will be able to a somewhat larger extent to participate 
in the representation function, and (3) to meet the needs of the increased per- 
sonnel we are requesting for fiscal year 1957. In this connection, I would like to 
insert in the record the following table, which illustrates the effect of the 
proposed increase in funds: 











fe | av 
1956 1957 | Percent in- | Percent in- 
Category of officer | | | — =A | a ~ 
| Num-| Average | Num-| Average eek Sima 
ber | allowance | ber | allowance | Participating] allowance 
| | 
Chiefs of Mission and other offi- 
& cers at diplomatic posts_._---- 75 $3, 722 | 76 | $5, 738 | 1.4 | 35. 2 
Ranking subordinates ____---_-..-- 76 | 882 | 76 | 1, 375 | a ull 35.9 
Counselors (when not ranking | | 
subordinates) ; oe 20 565 | 20 | {oe ‘ 32.2 
Other officers at missions ___-.---- 705 } 183 | 850 | 258 | 17.1 29. 1 
Officers at consular posts..._.-.-- 422 | 317 | 467 | 479 | 9.7 | 33.9 
Total number of officers | | 
participating ssa BB bec cerac.s oe! ft ee 12.9 |-=--------==-= 
Average allowances, all officers 
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STATEMENT OF Epwarp C. CroucH, AcTING DEepuTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND 
BUDGET OFFICER, ON EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE 


Mr. Chairman, the House of Representatives has approved the amount of 
$1 million for the appropriation “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service,” a reduction $1,900,000 from the amount of $2,900,000 requested in the 
President’s budget. It is my earnest hope that this committee will recommend 
complete restoration thereby assuring the Department of much needed funds 
to cope with emergency conditions which are likely to arise in fiscal year 1957. 

The appropriation of $1 million approved by the House will be used as hereto- 
fore for relief and repatriation loans to destitute Americans abroad and for 
other unforeseen emergencies which arise yearly. The requested restoration of 
$1,900,000 would provide a much needed contingent fund for transfer to other 
appropriations to meet international crises or other changes in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. Of the $1,900,000 the sum of $900,000 is estimated to be re 
quired for transfer to the appropriation “International Contingencies” for use 
in emergency cases. No provision has been made in the latter appropriation 
for unforeseen items such as participation in conferences and meetings which 
inevitably arise in the conduct of our foreign affairs but which are not scheduled 
on any periodic or recurring basis and cannot be predicted with any degree 
of certainty at this time. 

Emergencies which arise in this type of “contingency” are such activities as 
(1) meetings of the foreign ministers and heads of government, (2) the estab- 
lishment of international agencies, such as, an International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA) and the Organization for Trade Cooperation (OTC), and (3) 
the United States contribution to SEATO. Experience has demonstrated that 
there will also be u number of smaller intergovernmental conferences and meet- 
ings which cannot be predicted at this time. 

Actually since the presentation of our estimates to the House subcommittee 
the draft charter for the International Atomic Energy Agency has been approved 
by the 12-nation preparatory group meeting in Washington. An 84-nation con- 
ference is now scheduled in New York in September and, depending on develop 
ments at this meeting, it is entirely possible that the Agency will come into 
being before the end of that fiscal year. This would involve participation in the 
work of a preparatory commission, the calling of an inaugural meeting, an initial 
contribution to the expenses incident to the establishment of a secretariat, and 
related items. As matters presently stand, no funds are provided even for 
United States participation in the 84-nation conference this September. 

The fact of a contribution to SEATO also is no longer a contingency although 
the specific amount is not determined. 

It is not possible to assess with accuracy the cost of these separate requirements 
due to the many uncertainties involved. However, it is estimated that a minimum 
of $900,000 would be required to provide for United States participation in these 
activities. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of an adequate appropriation 
for this purpose. Unscheduled conferences and meetings are certain to arise 
in the conduct of our foreign affairs and the Department must be in position 
financially to participate in these important negotiations. 

The remaining $1 million which we asked to be restored is to provide funds 
for such situations as the establishing of diplomatic relations in countries 
gaining their independence. Many countries now dependent are seeking to form 
their own governments and there is every indication that 7 to 8 areas will set 
up their own governments within the next 2 years. Next fiscal year recognition 
to Morocco and Tunisia is almost a certainty. In addition the Federation of 
the West Indies (Barbados, Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Trinidad, and Tobago, 
and the Windward Islands) have approved a detailed draft constitution which 
provides a strong central government of cabinet type. These are examples within 
the possible 7 to 8 and the cost would range from $150,000 to approximately 
$400,000 to establish any one diplomatic relations and exchange mission. 

The Department has no control and the timing is unpredictable in com- 
parison with definite timing in opening consular posts but we must be ready to 
act when the time arises. ‘The $1 million would be transferred to the appro- 
priation “Salaries and expenses” and used for this purpose. Without this amount 
any costs stemming from such action would have to be borne by the “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation for which we are presently asking restoration to 
permit us to adequately finance known items of expenditure for fiscal year 
1957. 
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The restoration of the $1,900,000 to the appropriation “Emergencies in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service,” is urgently requested thereby bringing the 
total to the full amount requested in the President’s budget of $2,900,000. 


past 





STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER H. PHILLIPS, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS, ON CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 

The “Contributions” appropriation provides funds from which the United 

States pays its annual assessed share of expenses of the continuing inter- 

national organizations of which it is a member. Jarticipation in all these 

organizations is carried on by virtue of a treaty, convention, or special act of 

Congress. 

The amount requested for the coming fiscal vear is 8384.159.285 which rerre- 
sents a net increase of $1,993,590 over comparable fiscal year 1956 requirements. 
I hasten to point ont, however, that this net increase is comnosed of increases in 
contributions totaling just under $4.2 million, and an offsetting decrease of 
2% million in the figure for the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Before analyzing the special factors which have resulted in the incr@ase 
requested, T want to say a few words about the way in which international 
organizations fit into the current world scene and their significance as avenues 
through which our national interest is expressed in day-to-day international 
relations. 

These organizations represent one of the fronts on which we engage in 
diplomatic activity in order to serve our national interest. This front has 
hecome more important and our task of participation more difficult, on account 
of the emergence of three factors. 

The first relates to the international picture since the events in Geneva 
last summer. The events of these past several months have made the tasks of 
diplomacy considerably more complicated. In general, until reeently the lines 
in international conferences were more clearly drawn, the positions of other 
members in the several organizations more easily anticipated, and the question 
was of limited tactics on issues fairly clearly drawn in advance. Now, how- 
ever, in comparison with the previous 2 or 3 years, the situation is much more 
fluid. 

The second factor relates to the variety of issues coming un in the international 
hodies. It is Clear that the 10 vears since the end of World War TT have seen 
numerous activities brought under organized international discussion and co- 
operation. Now the issues are increasing at an even more rapid rate. One 
example. of course, is the field of peaceful uses of atomic energy. Then, too, 
the problems of economic develonment daily produce more issues for organized 
international consultation and effort. 

The third factor is the increasing number of sovereign states which have 
hecome or will soon become members of the organizations. The Committee is 
familiar with the recent increase in United Nations membership. 

It need not be further emphasized here that the tack of the Denartment of 
State, therefore, has become more difficult. My reference to these backrround 
factors, however, serves two specific nurposes with resnect to this aprrorria- 
tion request. They provide some indication as to why there is an increase 
indicated for next year in the costs of United States particination in the inter- 
national orvanizations. This increase comes after a period of 4 years when 
the “Contributions” appropriation remained relatively stable. 

Secondly, these develonments serve to emphacize why the Denartment and 
most of the particinating nations regard organized international cooneration 
as such an important avenue of diplomacy and technical collaboration. 

Participation in 29 organizations is covered under this apnronriation. The 
contribution to one organization, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, has 
been added by transfer from the mutual security apnropriation. Our NATO 
eosts (4 percent of the amount requested) show a substantial decrease from 
the eurrent year due to the fact that it is not anticinated that further con- 
tribntions toward construction of the NATO permanent headquarters building 
will be required. 

The estimate can best be examined in three parts. The first part is con- 
cerned with the eight organizations which make up the United Nations system. 
Our presentation covers $28,071,482 of those assessments and makes up 82 
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percent of the total appropriation request. The United Nations system ac- 
counts for more than 90 percent of the increases requested. 

The second part of the estimate is concerned with the eight organizations 
which make up the Inter-American system and account for $4,329,463 or 13 
percent of the estimate. Here, by comparison with 1956, the increase is $406,510. 
In testimony last year, reference was made to a decision by the administration 
to give greater support to the inter-American organizations as a means of im- 
plementing the Latin-American policy approved by the President. In this 
estimate, we provide for a further strengthening of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States, the carrying out of a long delayed malaria control program of the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, and for reactivating our contribution to 
the Inter-American Radio Office.. Ambassador Dreier is present to provide 
any further testimony on this area which the committee may desire. 

The final part of the estimate covers contributions to 12 smaller organizations 
associated with neither major system and which are of limited regional interest 
or are highly technical; $308,340 or 1 percent of the estimate pertains to this 
group. The increase over 1956 is only $17,260. 

It should be noted at this point that subsequent to the submission of the 
President’s budget the Council of the OAS took final action on its budget for 
the fiscal year 1957 and as a result of this action the assessment upon the 
United States will amount to $2,594,083 which is $36.228 less than the estimate 
of $2,630,311 contained in the justifications that vou have before you. 

Three major and three minor factors account for the increase in contributions 
to the U. N. system. First of all, with respect to the United Nations itself. we 
are confronted with a special new expenditure. You are all familiar with the 
highly successful Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, proposed by 
this country, and held in Geneva last summer. It was the largest international 
conference, either technical or political, ever held. It demonstrated man- 
kind’s hone for a new era of well-being for the world, and it raid large dividends 
in terms of respect, understanding, and good will for the United States. The 
cost to the United Nations of that conference was high but was accepted will- 
ngly by all members and is reflected in the assessments now heing mede on all 
member states. The United States share of the total cost of $2,400,000. is 
$800,000 

The second major factor involves the elimination of a substantial credit 
derived from internal staff assessments which for a number of years has served 
to reduce the amounts assessed against all members and therefore has reduced 
the appropriation requirements for our contribution to the United Nations. 
After long negotiation, and after consultation with this committee, arrange- 
ments have been made to relieve other member nations from contributing toward 
the special costs of reimbursing United States citizens employed by the United 
Nations for amounts which they pay as Federal income tax on income received 
from the U. N. T have a special explanatory statement on this matter which I 
will he glad to submit for the record. It is important here only to say that the 
result is loss of a credit which has in the past totaled $1,400,000 for the United 
States. T should mention also in this respect that the U. N. assessment with 
which we here are concerned includes the cost of the last budgetary payment 
under the former system. This item, covering the cost of reimbursing 1955 
taxes and involving $550,000 expense to the United States will not recur. 

A third maior factor is that there are a few cases of modest expansions in 
operating programs of the World Health Organization, Food and Agriculture 
Organization, and International Labor Organization. These organizations are 
coming of age and are better able to meet the increasing demands for services 
made by governments. Member countries are increasingly able to cooperate in, 
contribute to, and derive lasting benefit from these programs. Then, too, as T men 
tioned earlier. we are coming to grips on the international front with a larger 
number of problems. Many of these constitute the new “fronts” in the contest 
between East and West. Here is where the Department. of course, must apply 
a political judgment as to the legitimate needs and desires of other member na- 
tions, our overall relations with them, and whether our national interest is served 
by joining forees in organized international enterprises. I might add that it has 
been our experience in recent years that, when pressures for action on the part 
of the international organizations mount beyond a certain point, a merely negative 
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or restrictive attitude on the part of the United States operates to our disad- 
vantage. Instead of fulfilling our role as a world leader, instead of being able to 
choose the fronts on which we want to cooperate and of being able to exert expert 
guidance for wise programing, we tend to lose influence. 

Among the minor factors which lie behind the increase, three should be men- 
tioned. First, for a number of reasons, we are at the point where there are and 
will be fewer credits to apply to reduce assessments. In this sense, past appro- 
priations and contributions have not reflected the full cost of participation. More 
accurate calculation and more careful budgeting means lower unobligated bal- 
ances at the end of the year to produce surplus funds in the international 
organizations. 

A second minor factor will continue to have its impact in the immediate future. 
The international organizations are still young enough so that for the present 
there is little job attrition through retirement and transfer to offset the upward 
trend in staff costs caused in part by within-grade salary increases. 

Finally, retiected in the estimates also is an increased United States percentage 
shure in a few United Nations agencies where our share of expenses has been 
smaller than in the United Nations organization itself. For a long time, we have 
held to relatively low shares in some of the major specialized agencies. Now 
that our percentage share in the United Nations has decreased to one-third, there 
bas been a perfectly understandable move toward the United Nations scale sub- 
ject, of course, to adjustment for differences in membership. 

I am sure that the committee would wish me to make a few remarks on the 
future of this appropriation. It is a matter which is under constant examination 
in the Department of State. A major portion of the increases before the com- 
mittee will not recur so that in future yeurs we do not expect to face increases 
of the present magnitude. Nevertheless, we foresee continued pressure for mod- 
erate program increases both in the United Nations and in the specialized agen- 
cies. These I feel we should be prepared to respond to in a positive fashion, as 
such increases are justified and can serve our overall national interest. We must 
face in the near future the entirely new costs of an International Atomic Energy 
Agency and assumption by the specialized agencies of certain complementary 
activities in the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Then, too, we must expect small 
upward adjustments in our percentage shares in certain agencies during the next 
2ors years. This, too, I believe, we should be prepared to accept. The addition 
of new members may reduce slightly the now anticipated increases in our contri- 
butions but will not eliminate them entirely. 

There will be some relief too from improving program procedures and Coordi- 
nation and from the completion of certain former programs. And you may be 
sure that the Department will work to achieve such objectives. In this regard, 
Congressinan Merrow addressed the General Assembly of the United Nations 
last December and stressed the need in the future for economies to help offset 
unavoidable new expenses, 

We look forward then to the possibility that desirable and unavoidable in- 
creases may be ofiset by compensating economies. There are also very real and 
practical limitations on the financial capacity of other participating govern- 
ments, whose contributions total two-thirds or more of total costs, to accept 
too precipitate a program expansion in the international agencies. Taking 
account of these limiting factors, I believe that the committee will agree that the 
United States can and should avoid a negative approach, using its energies and 
leadership to exert a constructive influence for efficiency and for the in- 
telligent selection of programs in the international agencies. 

The House Appropriations Committee has recommended the amount of 
$33,830,875 for this purpose, a reduction of $328,410. The effect of this reduction 
would be to deny funds for (1) United States participation in the proposed pro- 
gram for Special Information and Cultural Projects under NATO at an estimated 
cost of $300,000 to the United States and (2) United States contributions to cover 
its unpaid assessments for the fiscal years 1952-56 to the Inter-American Radio 
Office at a cost of $28,410. Ambassador Dreier and Deputy Assistant Secretary 
Elbrick are both present to discuss these items in detail with you and it is 
my earnest hope that this committee will recommend restoration of these 
amounts, 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify on this appropriation request. I 
and members of the staff are at your disposal to answer questions or to furnish 
supporting data. 


| 
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STATEMENT oF L. H. Hewitt, COMMISSIONER ON INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND 
WATER COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


BACKGROUND 


The International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and 
Mexico, created by the treaty of March 1, 1889, between the Governments of 
the United States and Mexico, is charged by that and a series of subsequent 
treaties, the latest being the Water Treaty of 1944, with the accomplishment of a 
long-term and specific program for the solution of problems arising on the bound- 
ary and requiring joint engineering action. Principal among such problems are 
changes in and stabilization of the river boundaries, equitable distribution 
between the two countries of waters of international streams, flood control, 
storage and river regulation for beneficial uses in the two countries, development 
of hydroelectric power and elimination of sanitation hazards, Participation by 
the United States in each of these activities has been specifically authorized in 
advance by treaty or an act of Congress. 

The Commission consists of a United States Section, with headquarters in 
El Paso, Tex., and a Mexican Section, with headquarters in Ciudad Juarez, 
Chihuahua. Because of the international character of the problems, the United 
States Section of the Commission necessarily functions under the policy super- 
vision of the Department of State, and the Mexican Section operates under 
the policy supervision of Mexico's Ministry of Foreign Relations. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


This appropriation will finance the general administration and engineering 
activities essential to fulfillment of the basic responsibilities of the United States 
section, which is composed of the United States Commissioner, Secretary, two 
principal engineers, legal counsel, and includes supporting administrative and 
engineering services personnel. These activities comprise (1) administration 
on behalf of the United States of the applicable treaties and other agreements 
in force, negotiation with the Mexican section of new agreements in accordance 
with acts of the Congress governing the functioning of the section, and manage- 
ment of the United States section; (2) general engineering guidance and super- 
vision on behalf of the United States of engineering matters of a continuing 
nature including accounting of national ownership of boundary waters, and of 
the international phases of planning, construction, operation and maintenance 
of the Commission projects; and (3) project investigations consisting of pre- 
liminary engineering examination aimed at development of specific projects for 
the solution of international problems determined by the two Governments to 
be properly within the jurisdiction of the Commission. 

‘Lhe project investigations programed for 1957 consist of: (@) completion of 
investigations initiated in 1956 to determine the economic feasibility of a series 
of channel control structures on the lower Rio Grande and preparation of final 
survey report thereon; (0) continuation of the flood-control investigations on 
the lower Colorado River which the two Governments authorized in article 12 
of the 1944 Water Treaty; (¢) studies authorized by the two Governments lead- 
ing to solution of the international sanitation problem along the boundary in 
the vicinity of San Ysidro, Calif., and Tijuana, Baja California; (d) studies 
aimed at equitable division and conservation of the waters of the Tijuana River 
pursuant to article 16 of the 1944 Water Treaty; and (@€) investigations ap- 
proved by the two Governments for equitable division and utilization of the 
waters of the Santa Cruz River. 

The proposed program outlined above for project investigations for fiscal year 
1957 must necessarily be considered tentative since during the coming year the 
relative urgency of each of the several examinations may change and new 
problems may arise of higher priority than those programmed, requiring revision 
in the program. It is therefore deemed essential that there be latitude in the 
expenditure of the total amount allotted for authorized project investigations. 

The appropriation requested for the above described activities amounts to 
$506,000 which compares with the appropriation of $538,000 for 1956. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE ACTIVITIES 
Operation and maintenance of completed projects, or of completed integral 
segments of projects under construction, as authorized by existing treaties 


and/or acts of Congress, are wholly financed from this appropriation. 


42241—56——-34 
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El Paso projects 

The El Paso projects comprise: 

(1) The Rio Grande canalization project authorized by act of June 4, 1936. 
This project, extending from Caballo Dam in New Mexico to El Paso, Tex., a 
distance of 110 miles, was developed in order to facilitate compliance with the 
1906 convention which, with certain exceptions, guarantees Mexico 60,000 acre- 
feet of water annually. 

(2) The American Dam and Canal project authorized by the acts of August 
29, 1935 and of June 4, 1936. These structures located in the United States are 
used exclusively to effect the division of water between the two countries in ac- 
cordance with the 1906 Convention. 

(3) The Rio Grande rectification project authorized by the treaty of Febru- 
ary 1, 1933. The project, extending from El Paso southeasterly to Fort Quit- 
man, Tex., shortened the international boundary in this section from 155 to 88 
miles, and serves the dual purpose of stabilizing this portion of the fluvial bound- 
ary and providing flood control for the benefit of the highly developed irrigated 
land lying below Ei VPaso-Ciudad Juarez on each side of the Rio Grande. 

These three exclusively operation and maintenance projects are under the 
supervision of the same personnel stationed in the vicinity of Ik] Paso, Tex. 

During 1954 and 1955, when the operation and maintenance funds for the 
El Paso projects were reduced to $405,000 and $376,280, respectively, experience 
demonstrated that they could not be maintained in a manner assuring proper 
functioning. On the basis of the experience gained, standards ot normal opera 
tion and maintenance were established and the costs therefor estimated at 
$424,700 annually, a program was developed to replace wornout and obsolete 
equipment over a 5-year period at an estimated annual cost of $09,000, and a 
program was developed to place deferred revetment on the banks of the project’s 
channels over a 6-year period at an estimated annual cost of $92,500, making the 
total estimated cost of the overall program for 1956 $616,000. Funds allotted 
for 1956 amounting to $470,063 necessitate deference of certain major items of 
the program affecting adversely the functioning of the projects and increasing 
the ultimate costs to the Government. Funds requested for 1957 comprise the 
umount needed to meet the normal requirements of the projects, $431,300 (in- 
cludes $6,600 for increased costs), plus the programed amount of $99,000 to 
replace wornout and obsolete equijment, plus the programed amount of $99,300, 
the adjusted sum required to perform the schedule bank revetment work, making 
the total required for 1957 $629,600. This amount does not include funds to 
permit accomplishment of work items deferred in 1956. 

The United States Government has an investment in the £1 Paso projects 
amounting to $8,600,000, and they serve to protect properties in this country 
valued at $0.5 billion and containing over 300,000 people. 


Lower Rio Grande flood-control project 


The lower Rio Grande flood-control project was developed pursuant to an 
exchange of notes in 1932 between the United States and Mexico and to the act 
of August 19, 1935. The project is located in both the United States and Mexico, 
protecting the fertile and highly developed delta lands of the Rio Grande. On 
the United States side the project extends from ihe town of Penitas, Tex., to 
the Gulf of Mexico, a distance of 180 miles, and includes interior leveed flood- 
Ways as well as river levees. During 1954 and 1955 when operation and main- 
tenance funds for this project were reduced to $274,080 and $235,751, respectively, 
experience demonstrated that it could not be maintained in a manner which 
would assume fulfillment of its purposes. On the basis of that experience, stand- 
ards of normal operation and maintenance were established and the costs there- 
for estimated at $378,523 annually, a program was developed to replace wornout 
and obsolete equipment over a 5-year period at an estimated annual cost of 
$25,000, making the total estimated cost of the overall program for 1956 $403,523. 
Funds allotted for 1956 amounting to $348,667 necessitate deferment of certain 
items of the program affecting adversely the functioning of the project and 
increasing the ultimate costs to the Government. Funds requested for 1957 
coluprise the amount needed to meet the normal requirements of the project, 
$387,700 (includes $9,177 for increased pay costs) plus the amount of $25,000 to 
replace wornout and obsolete equipment, making the total requested for 1957 
$412,700. This amount does not include funds to permit accomplishment of 
work items deferred in 1956, 
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The United States Government’s investment in the lower Rio Grande flood- 
control project amounts to $10,600,000 and provides protection for urban and 
rural properties valued at about $0.5 billion and a population of nearly 400,000. 


International gaging stations 


The construction, operation and maintenance of gaging stations on the inter- 
national streams between the United States and Mexico are required by the 1944 
treaty and are specifically assigned therein as the direct responsibility of the 
two sections of the Commission. Their purpose is to secure a joint record, 
mutually acceptable to both the United States and Mexico, of the flow of the 
Rio Grande and of the Colorado River in their boundary sections, of the tribu- 
taries thereto, and of the diversions therefrom, to serve as the basis for the 
determinations of the national ownership of the boundary waters available in 
the rivers and in storage, in accordance with the allocations to each country 
stipulated in articles 4 and 10 of the 1944 treaty. Related hydrographic respon- 
sibilities on the international streams also include joint flood forecasts and 
hydroelectric energy production forecasts. 

To carry on this international stream gaging program, the requested funds 
amount to $205,000, an increase of $4,275 over funds allotted in 1956. This 
increase is necessary to provide office quarters for water-control personnel at 
Laredo, who formerly shared a building with Falcon construction personnel 
which building will soon be released. 


Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation project 


The Douglas, Arizona-Agua Prieta, Sonora sanitation project was constructed 
in 1947 by the two Governments through the Commission, United States partici- 
pation therein having been authorized by the act of August 19, 1955, to correct 
an international sanitation problem at these adjoining border cities. Negotiation 
of an agreement with Mexico for joint operation and maintenance of the project 
by the International Boundary and Water Commission was authorized by Public 
Law 786, approved September 138, 1950, subject to the reaching of prior agree- 
ment with the city of Douglas, Ariz., for its payment of an equitable share of the 
costs allocated to the United States. Gn June 9, 1952, an agreement was reached 
with the city of Douglas. It is anticipated that negotiations currently in progress 
with the Mexican section will result in agreement during 1956, permitting 
operation and maintenance by or under the supervision of the Commission 
during the current year. 

It is estimated that due to the international aspects of the problem, the United 
States share of the cost of operation and maintenance of the project will be 
about $1,500. The United States Government’s investment 


in the construction 
of the project amounts to $185,000. 


Vogales, Ariz.-Nogales, Sonora sanitation project 


The Nogales, Ariz.-Nogales, Sonora sanitation project was constructed in 1951 
by the two Governments through the Commission, pursuant to authorization 
insofar as United States participation is concerned, by the acts of Congress 
approved August 19, 1935, and July 5, 1946, to correct unsanitary conditions 
allecting these adjoining border cities. Negotiation of an agreement with Mexico 
for operation and maintenance of the project jointly through the International 
Boundary and Water Commission was authorized by Public Law 150, approved 
July 27, 1953, subject to the reaching of prior agreement with the city of Nogales, 
\riz., for its payment of an equitable share of the costs allocated to the United 
States. Negotiations are progressing satisfactorily with the authorities of 
Nogales, Ariz., and it is anticipated that mutual agreement will be reached with 
Mexico during 1956 so that operation and maintenance may be taken over or 
supervised by the Commission in 1957. 

The estimated cost to the United States Government of operation and mainte- 
nance of this project, because of its international aspects, is about $2,200. The 
Government's investment in the project amounts to $280,000. 


Falcon Dam and Powerplant 


Falcon Dam, substantially completed in November 1953, is the first of the 
major storage dams which the Governments of the United States and Mexico 
agreed in the 1944 treaty to jointly construct and to operate and maintain 
through the International Boundary and Water Commission. The 
provides that the costs of operation and maintenance of the dam as well as its 


treaty 
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cost of construction shall be prorated between the two Governments in propor 
tion to the capacity allotted to each country for conservation purposes in the 
reservoir, 58.6 percent to the United States and 41.4 percent to Mexico. The 
treaty provides that the cost of operation and maintenance of the power facili- 
ties, as Well as their construction, be divided equally and that the hydroelectric 
energy be shared in like proportion. 

The joint operation and maintenance of the dain, reservoir, and powerplants 
by the United States and Mexico through the International Boundary and 
Water Commission is accomplished by closely coordinated programs carried 
out under the direction of the respective superintendents at the dam of the 
United States and Mexican sections of the Commission under the general 
supervision of this international body. The division between the two sections 
of the cost of the operation and maintenance work is effected by allocation 
to each of a part of the work items in such manner that the cost of the work 
performed by each Government will conform to the above stated percentages 

The appropriation requested for operation and maintenance of this project 
during 1957 amounts to $212,000 which compares with the appropriation of 
$218,045 for 1956. The higher appropriation in 1956 was due to extraordinary 
expenses in that year. 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Falcon Dam and Powerplant 


The construction of Falcon Dam, the lowermost of the international storage 
dams, authorized by the 1944 Water Treaty, is functionally complete; storage 
und regulation of the international waters began in August 1953 and generation 
of hydroelectric energy began in October 1954, the United States’ share of 
which is marketed by the Department of the Interior pursuant to Public Law 
406, S3d Congress, 2d session. Only miscellaneous minor items remain to 
complete construction the project. Completion of the rights-of-way program 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Justice was not accomplished in 
fiscal year 1955 as anticipated, and therefore, will necessarily have to be con- 
tinued in the current fiscal year. The final phases of the relocation of the 
town of Zapata are to be completed during the current fiscal year. 

The total estimated cost of the dam and powerplant has been reduced from 
$37,650,000 to $36,425,431, including the cost of items remaining, leaving a 
surplus in this allotment of $1,224,569 of which $14,130 was transferred to the 
upper dams allotment to meet the 1956 cost of pay increases, with the remain- 
ing $1.210,439 reflected in the 1957 estimates as a proposed transfer to the 
lower Rio Grande flood control project for construction of the Anzalduas Dam 
and related works. 

Since the placing in operation of Falcon Dam and Reservoir, it has impounded 
floodwaters which otherwise would have caused flood damages in the Rio Grande 
Valley in the United States, estimated at more than $55 million. The regula- 
tion effected by the dam has provided a full supply of domestic and irrigation 
waters for the lower Rio Grande Valley in this country which includes a popu- 
lation of about 370,000 and an irrigated area comprising about 660,000 acres 
The hydroelectric energy generated and allocated to the United States, one-half 
of the total generated, amounted to 92,261,200 kilowatt hours and the revenue 
from the sale thereof under a temporary interim contract amounted to $249,105 
as of June 30, 1955. 

An agreement is currently being negotiated by the Commission with the view 
to improving the value of the energy generated at Falcon Dam. The United 
States section anticipates that the agreement will provide for release as neces- 
sary of Mexican waters from storage in Falcon and their restorage in down- 
stream reservoirs in Mexico, in order to enable each country to generate a limited 
quantity of dependable peaking energy. In this event the value of the United 
States’ share of the energy generated, one-half of the total, will be increased to 
the extent of more than paying out the Government’s investment in the Falcon 
powerplant facilities within a 50-year period. 


Upper Dam 
The second phase of the integrated Rio Grande international storage dams 
program, authorized by the 1944 treaty for the optimum feasible control and 


regulation of the flood and other flows of the Rio Grande, contemplates con- 
struction of a major storage dam on the river at the Diablo site near Del Rio, 
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Tex. The need from the standpoint of both countries for a dam at this site 
below the mouth of the Pecos and Devils Rivers was tragically demonstrated 
by the unprecedented flood of June 1954 from those tributaries which caused 
loss of lives and multimillion dollar property damage along the Rio Grande above 
Falcon Dam. Recent developments in connection with the Diablo project are 
briefly described as follows: 

Since the joint determinations reached by the Commission in September and 
October 1954 that the Diablo site is the most advantageous location for the 
second major international storage dam from the standpoint of providing the 
capacity needed to control a flood of the magnitude of the disastrous flood of 
1954 and the additional regulation storage needed on the Rio Grande, and that 
the site is geologically suitable for a dam of the required height, the predesign 
investigations and studies, undertaken jointly by the two sections of the Com- 
mission, have progressed according to schedule. 

At the site about 44,000 feet of core drilling has been accomplished and sup- 
plemental geophysical exploration work has been completed, disclosing some 
minor cavities in the limestone underlying the dam and reservoir site, which will 
require grouting. There has been completed about 70 percent of the work 
necessary to prepare geologic and topographic maps of the dam site and reser- 
voir area. Field exploration and testing to determine the availability in the 
.rea of materia!s have progressed satisfactorily. All these field investigations 
will be completed June 30, 1956. Concurrently, preliminary design studies have 
progressed to the extent that at a joint engineering conference held in August 
ind September 1955, understandings were reached that the regulating storage 
apacity should be 4,200,000 acre-feet and that the preliminary designs for the 
alternative all earth type and combination earth dam with concrete river sec- 
tion were generally satisfactory. Understandings were also reached with respect 
to the capacity, general location, and design of spillways. By the end of the 
current fiscal year it is anticipated that the engineering studies will have been 
sufficiently advanced to enable development of agreement by the Commission 
as to the basic design of the dam, reservoir capacities, total construction cost, and 
division thereof between the two countries. 

Assuming mutual accord is reached with Mexico as to the engineering features, 
and that the related economic feasibility studies result in favorable findings, 
it is proposed to request authority from the Congress to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the Mexican section for construction of the dam to include hydro- 
electric power generating facilities as may be feasible pursuant to article 7 of 
the 1944 Water Treaty. In the event authority is granted therefor, and satis- 
factory agreement is reached with Mexico, the Commission will recommend, by 
minute, to the two Governments that construction be undertaken of the second 
of the major international storage dams contemplated by the treaty at the 
Diablo site. 

No funds are requested for this project for 1957. 


{nzalduas Dam 


The Anzalduas Dam is an integral part of the lower Rio Grande flood-control 
project, developed by the International Boundary and Water Commission, ap- 
proved by the Governments of the United States and Mexico through a formal 
exchange of notes in 1932, and authorized on behalf of the United States by the 
act of August 19, 1935. By Public Law 495, approved July 10, 1952, the 82d 
Congress appropriated $1,500,000 to begin construction of the dam jointly with 
Mexico. The total cost of the dam, estimated at about $5,250,000 will be shared 
equally by the two Governments. 

Anzalduas Dam is essential to both the United States and Mexico in order to 
effect, in accordance with the design of the flood-control project, equitable division 
between the United States and Mexico of use of the existing interior floodways 
in the two countries, to carry to the gulf floodwaters in the river in excess of the 
capacity of the river channel downstream from the site of the structure. Floods 
of a magnitude requiring such division may originate in the watershed below 
Falcon Dam or infrequently from spills from Falcon Dam. 

Rights-of-way for Anzalduas Dam have been acquired by Cameron County, 
Tex., and donated to the United States, in compliance with the condition stipu- 
lated in the appropriation language for the project, and title thereto has been 
approved by the Attorney General. Rights to flow the bed of the stream by 
backwaters on the United States side have been donated by the State of Texas. 

With respect to the remaining rights-of-way needed to complete the lower Rio 
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Grande flood-control project, Cameron County is proceeding in the acquisition of 
the necessary flowage easements in the Mission Inlet area and in the Hackney 
Lake Inlet area and easements to accommodate the Penitas levee, and, as ac- 
quired, will donate the same to the United States, with satisfactory title in the 
United States as determined by the Attorney General. Pending acquisition of 
these rights-of-way, the county has entered into an agreement with the United 
States to indemnify he Government against damages to lands between the river 
and the proposed Penitas levee from operations of the project works. 

Construction of Anzalduas Dam was initiated in March 1956 and the first work 
undertaken by the United States section was the dike connecting the structure 
with the river levee on the United States side, improvement of the adjoining 
portion of this levee, and revetment of the United States bank of the river from 
the dam upstream a distance of about 4,500 feet. Following completion by 
Mexico of the concrete foundation and piers for the structure, the United States 
will install gates, hoists, and appurtenant works. Upon receipt of the remaining 
rights-of-way the United States section will construct related floodway and im- 
provement works in this country necessary to complete the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project. 

On the basis of undertaking the construction of Anzalduas Dam in March 1956, 
and the related works by January 1957, when it is anticipated that the rights-of- 
way therefor will have been acquired, construction schedules have been prepared 
which indicate that funds in the amount of $2,951,646 will be required to efficiently 
perform construction of the works through 1957. Of that total amount the sum 
of $1,889,013 is currently available for obligation. It is proposed that the addi- 
tional amount needed be made available by transfer from the Falcon Dam allot- 
ment of surplus funds available therein in the amount of $1,210,430. Subject to 
approval of this proposal no new construction funds are requested for 1957. 


Calerico-Mericali Sanitation 


In the water treaty of 1944, the two Governments agreed to give preferential 
attention to the solution of all border sanitation problems, and by Public Law 
786, 8ist Congress (64 Stat. 486), the Secretary of State is authorized, subject 
to certain conditions, to enter into an agreement with Mexico for the construction, 
cperation, and maintenance by the International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion of a sanitation project for the adjoining border cities of Calexico, Calif., and 
Mexicali, Baja California. 

The city of Calexico (population about 6,500) and the city of Mexicali 
(population about 70,000) are separated only by the boundary line. Neither 
has adequate sewage treatment works. Raw sewage from Mexicali discharges 
into an open ditch which passes through the center of that city and thence 
into the channel of New River which generally contains little or no dilution 
waters. In this channel the sewage flows north to cross the international 
boundary into the United States within 1,500 feet of the business district of 
Calexico, creating an unsanitary situation over which that city has no control. 
At a point about 2,000 feet farther north, practically raw sewage of Calexico 
empties into the same channel. The result is a seriously threatening health 
hazard to the population of both border communities, an extremely obnoxious 
stench in both communities, and unsanitary conditions in the stream farther 
north, in the United States, where it passes through the Imperial Valley to the 
Salton Sea. Federal, State, and local health authorities, as well as the local 
residents in both countries, are urging immediate remedial action. 

The Commission began study of the problem in 1947 and 1948, but development 
of remedial measures was delayed by (1) investigations by Mexico of the 
feasibility of construction of a plant in Mexicali for treatment of its sewage, and 
(2) lack in Mexicali of sewage collection facilities. Mexico later expressed the 
view that an international sewage treatment plant would provide the most 
feasible means of solving the problem, and in April 1954, Mexico began, as a 
domestic project, the construction of sewage collection facilities in Mexicali. 
While these facilities are essential to a satisfactory international project, 
they will increase the flow of sewage through the United States community and 
render remedial treatment works all the more urgent. 

During 1955, the design criteria for the necessary treatment works were 
agreed upon by the Commission ; surveys and foundation exploration work were 
accomplished; and preliminary plans and estimates were completed by the 
United States section for the location of the proposed treatment works at a con- 
templated site entirely in the United States about 0.75 mile north of the inter- 
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national boundary, referred to as site No. 1. The plans and estimates were 
reviewed in joint engineering conferences held by the two sections of the Com- 
mission in May 1955, at which time the Mexican section’s engineers proposed 
surveys, preliminary plans and cost estimates for alternate sites 2 and 3 for 
location of the treatment works astraddle the international boundary, site 2 
being on the west bank of New River near the 2 cities and site 3 being about 
1.5 miles farther west. Following the May 1955 conference, the Mexican sec- 
tion’s engineers completed the surveys and preparation of preliminary plans and 
estimates for treatment works at those sites, which work was reviewed at a 
joint conference of the engineers and technical advisers of the two sections held 
September 6-8, 1955. At that time site 3 was tentatively selected, and the 
general plan for works at the site was tentatively recommended to the Com- 
mission by the engineers of the two sections, pending further investigations 
by the Mexican section of the Commission. 

These investigations are being made looking to agreement by the Commission 
at the earliest practicable date. Assuming that satisfactory agreement is reached 
by the Commission and that negotiations in progress between the United States 
section and the city of Calexico, as regards payment by the city of an equitable 
share of the cost allocable to the United States, as stipulated in Public Law 
786, SIst Congress, are satisfactorily consummated, soon thereafter recom- 
mendations will be submitted to the two Governments by minute of the Commis- 
sion for construction of the treatment works required aud division of the 
cost thereof between the two Governments. 


Rio Grande Emergency Flood Protection 


Since the regular annual appropriations made for operation and maintenance 
cover only the amounts estimated as required under normal conditions, there 
has been available for many years an appropriation to serve as a standby fund 
to finance emergency repairs and maintenance due to damages caused by unusual 
tloods to the flood-control projects under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Section of the Commission, wherein the Government has an investment amount- 
ing to S58 million for the protection of properties in this country having an 
estimated value aggregating nearly $1 billion. In the past this standby emergency 
fund has been maintained at around $200,000. 

No request is made to maintain this fund in view of the new language included 
in the budget which would authorize the United States Commissioner to expend 
such sums as may be necessary from any appropriation available to the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission for major emergency flood protection 
measures. However, when funds presently available under this emergency fund 
($115,750 in 1956) are exhausted, it will be necessary to increase the operation 
and maintenance allotments to take care of minor abnormal work expenditures 
which have heretofore been available from this fund. 

House action in regard to the 1957 estimate resulted in not deleting from the 
general language the words “fence or” relating to the western land boundary 
fence, and a reduction of $68,000 in the “Operation and maintenance” appro- 
priation. Since no funds have been available to the Commission for fence main- 
tenance since 1951, and because the fence lies wholly within the United States 
it is not of concern to the Commission but is of concern to other domestic agencies 
of the United States Government who have the responsibility of guarding the 
boundary. It is therefore requested that the words “fence or” be deleted from 
the general language. The reduction of $63,000 results in the continued defer- 
ment of the river revetment placement program in the El Paso projects. Such 
revetment placement is necessary to maintain rectified alignment of the river 
channel banks as originally constructed and planned to prevent meandering 
and threats to the levees. Continued deferment of this project also materially 
increases the future cost of maintaining the river in its channels. Restoration 
of the House reduction of $63,000 is also requested. 


STATEMENT OF WARREN F. LOONEY, ACTING SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR FISHERIES AND 
WILDLIFE TO THE UNDER SECRETARY ON INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


This estimate represents the United States share of the expenses of six inter- 
national fisheries commissions, established by treaties with other nations. These 
treaties have a twofold purpose: that of providing for the conduct of joint research 
and management necessary to attain maximum yield of the fisheries which we 
exploit jointly with other countries: and that of resolving the problems that 
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arise When our fishermen and fishermen of other nationalities fish in the same 
waters. 

The oldest of the Commissions, those covering sockeye salmon and halibut 
of the North Pacific, have, over periods of 20 and 30 years, achieved the very 
substantial accomplishment of stopping the downward trend of these fisheries 
and restoring productivity to the highest levels since the early days of the 
fisheries, The newer commissions are laymg sound groundwork of scientific 
knowledge preparatory for such management programs as may be required to 
maintain the resources for which they are responsible. 

These fishery commissions, by far the most successful international conserva- 
tion undertakings in the world, are not only maintaining and improving the 
productivity of resources of great value to the United States; they are proving 
of tremendous importance in the current controversy concerning the free seas. 
In recent years, and at the present time, an increasing number of countries are 
claiming sovereignty over ever-broadening areas of the high seas. The chief justi- 
fication for these claims is the contention that only in this way can the conserva- 
tion of high seas fishery resources be assured. To the extent that this contention 
is correct, or appears to be correct, it enlists wide sympathy and support in a 
world of expanding populations and presently limited food supply. 

The international fishery Commissions provide an excellent working demon- 
stration that international fishery conservation can effectively and successfully 
be carried out by agreement and cooperation among nations. To the extent that 
the commissions are adequately supported by their member governments, and 
carry out the objectives of the respective treaties, they demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of conserving high seas resources by international cooperation instead 
of international controversy. 

In April 1954 there was convened in Rome, under the auspices of the United 
Nations, a worldwide conference on the conservation of fishery resources. The 
conference reported certain “general conclusions’, the first of which reads as 
follows: “The Conference notes with satisfaction conservation measures already 
earried out in certain regions and for certain species at the national and inter- 
national level. International cooperation in research (including statistical in- 
vestigation) and regulation in the conservation of living resources of the high 
seas is essential. The Conference considers that, wherever necessary, further 
conventions for these purposes should be negotiated.”’ The Conference adopted 
some guiding principles for high seas conservation, and these come very close to 
agreement with the United States position. There is a very considerable and 
growing body of world opinion in favor of the resolution of high seas conserva- 
tion problems in this way. The continuing support by the Congress of this in- 
ternational fishery program is of the greatest importance and value to the 
United States position on the procedures to be used in resolving international 
fishery conservation problems. 

The budget estimate of $650,000 was reduced by House action in the amount of 
$107,188. Of this, $4,413 was volunteered by the Department following approval 
by the International North Pacific Fisheries Commission of its annual budget 
at a lower figure. The balance, $102,725 was a reduction in the budget estimate 
for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, from $352,725 to $250,000. 

Failure to restore the $102,725 to this estimate would result in serious im- 
pairment of the program of the Tuna Commission and would unduly retard 
achievement of needed results. The impact would be felt on those parts of the 
program which require work at sea from chartered vessels. 

The Commission has been limited, within the bounds of its appropriations, 
largely to land operations, because the funds could be most advantageously used 
in that manner. There have been exceptions, i. e., work done aboard cooperating 
vessels of the tuna fishing fleet, and work done aboard research vessels of agen- 
cies which happened to be operating in some area of the Commission’s interest. 
These arrangements limit the scientific staff to the knowledge that can be ac- 
quired at the convenience of someone else. 

Sufficient information had been obtained by 1953 to make it appear quite cer- 
tain that the stocks of yellowfin tuna were being fished at approximately the 
maximum sustainable yield. Further information obtained in the 2 succeeding 
years confirmed these findings. However, during 1954 and 1955 the tuna industry 
experienced economic difficulties and the fishing intensity dropped, so over- 
fishing did not take place. It may confidently be expected that, as the tuna 


industry solves its current economic problems, the size of the fishing fleet will be 
restored to its former proportions. 
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This means that the international Tuna Commission must be prepared to recom- 
mend to Governments regulatory measures to protect the yellowfin from over- 
fishing and ultimate destruction. The yellowfin is the most valuable of the 
tunas, and constitutes the largest part of this $100 million annual product. 

The principal difficulty inherent in regulation is one that the Tuna Commis- 
sion has not yet solved. Skipjack and yellowfin tunas are found at the same times 
and places, and are caught by the same fishing boats. There is an adequate 
abundance of skipjack, and no indication that they are in need of protection. 
It would be wasteful to limit the catch of skipjack solely because yellowfin 
are in danger of overexploitation. The problem then becomes one of designing 
regulations that will protect one species while leaving the other alone. 

For these purposes, information is needed regarding migration, the degree of 
independence of separate stocks, seasonal distributions, schooling behavior, vul- 
nerability to fishing of different sizes of fish, and the physical, chemical, and 
biological properties of the ocean which directly affect the tunas. 

These oceangoing parts of the program are the ones which will have to be 
curtailed if the restoration of the full budgeted amount is not granted. 

Restoration of the $102,725 is asked: For the protection of this food resource 
for the American people; for the livelihood of the workers in the $100 million 
tuna industry; and for the assurance to our Latin American neighbors that the 
resources off their coasts are not being destroyed. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL L. RILEY, Director, INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL Ex- 
CHANGE SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES, 1957 


The international educational exchange activities of the Department of State 
are authorized by the Congress as a means of cultivating good relations with the 
peoples of other countries through the interchange of persons, knowledge, and 
skills. The motivation for such a program is certainly one of enlightened self- 
interest. For not only is it important to build up and maintain friendly attitudes 
toward us in other countries and to increase respect for and confidence in our 
aims and policies; it is equally important for us to understand the way of life, 
the achievements, problems, and the values of the people of other countries. The 
broader the range of mutual interests and concerns there is between our people 
and those in other countries, the greater chance there is for us to resolve our 
problems around the conference table rather than across the barricades. The 
activities of the carefully selected people exchanged under this program are 
helping to bring this about. 

The estimates presented to this committee are requested for the purpose of 
carrying out exchange of persons activities, assisting certain American-sponsored 
schools in the other American Republics, and assisting and guiding private ex- 
change projects which are also aimed at creating goodwill and better interna- 
tional understanding. ’ 

The estimates include all of the appropriated costs of these activities with 88 
countries and dependent areas of the free world, including the purchase of 
foreign currencies for the program authorized by Public Law 584, 79th Congress 
(the Fulbright act), in 19 countries. 

The program outlined in these estimates has been planned on a country-by- 
country basis, frequently on a binational basis, to meet the mutual needs of the 
United States and each country concerned. 

There is no project planned in this budget which will conflict with the exchange 
features of the technical-assistance program. In view of the recommendation 
made by this committee last year that the Department undertake a study of the 
relationship of the international educational exchange program and the exchange 
features of the ICA program, I am glad to report that such a study has just 
been completed by Dr. J. L. Morrell, president of the University of Minnesota, 
who was appointed a consultant to the Department for this purpose. The report 
will be available to you. 

I should also like to mention a suggestion contained in the report of the House 
Appropriations Committee on this budget. The report stated: 

“In view of the fact that the hearings disclose that during fiscal year 1955, 
there were no less than eight instances where grantees under this program were 
returned home as mental cases, the committee suggests that the Department 
scrutinize more carefully the method of selecting these grantees.” 
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Since the success of the educational exchange program depends to a marked 
degree on the personal suitability of the people selected for participation, physical 
and emotional stability rank high in criteria for selection. These criteria are 
under continuing review. 

All applicants for grants are required, as a regular part of their applications, 
to complete detailed certificates of health. Part of each certificate is filled out 
by the candidate and part must be completed by his physician. In both parts 
questions are asked concerning past history of mental disorders, diseases of the 
nervous system, with detailed explanation called for whenever such history is 
indicated. 

All completed health certificates are reviewed carefully both by the De- 
partment and other organizations under contract with the Department to 
arrange the program of the grantee. 

In addition, screening and selection committees, in personal interviews with 
applicants, are constantly on the alert for signs of possible mental or emotional 
disorder. 

It is generally accepted that no procedures for detecting mental and emotional 
instability are infallible, but the ones observed in selecting candidates represent 
the most accurate guide currently feasible for establishing the suitability of 
applicants for grants. In this connection, it is significant that the eight grantees 
whose return home because of mental conditions was necessary in fiscal year 
1955 represent approximately eight-tenths of 1 percent of the almost 6,000 
grantees exchanged in that period. 

However small the incidence of mental cases may be in comparison with 
total grantee figures, the Department will continue to examine carefully and 
to improve methods of selection to reduce insofar as is possible the number 
of cases of this kind. 

Your committee has been concerned with the geographical distribution in 
the United States of grantees under this program. Last year we made a full 
report on this problem. I would like to assure you that we are continuing 
to try to improve this distribution. In 1955, all 48 States, the District of 
Columbia and the Territories were again represented in the program. The 
total number of grantees in 1955 was slightly smaller than in 1954. While 
the total number of participating institutions did not increase, it is significant 
to note that 139 institutions which received foreign grantees in 1955 had not 
received any in the previous year, and the majority of these were smaller 
institutions. Similarly, American grantees in 1955 came from 95 institutions 
not represented in the 1954 program, of which 55 were smaller institutions. 
Thus each year the provram reaches several hundred new institutions and the 
total picture of United States participation grows. 

As Mr. Henderson has previously stated, the Department is requesting restora- 
tion of the $1,830,000 cut made by the House in the 1957 estimate of $20 million 
submitted to the Congress for these activities. This reduction of 15 percent in 
the dollar resources available for this program would wipe out the badly needed 
increases in educational exchange activities planned for Latin America and the 
Near and Far East. It would most seriously affect our projects for the Near 
East where the program is primarily dependent upon dollars rather than the 
use of foreign currencies. Our plans to establish significant exchange programs 
with the three newly independent countries of that area could not be realized. 
Altogether it would reduce the planned number of exchanges by nearly 700. 

It would be unwise to curtail our activities in these critical areas in the face 
of the stepped-up peace offensive of the Soviet Union. In educational exchange 
we have a potent answer to the widespread belief in many of these countries 
that we are interested in them only as military allies. The mutual benefits 
of the exchange program are a clear demonstration to the people of these areas 
that we are genuinely interested in learning from them as well as having some- 
thing useful to offer them. 

The small increases indicated in our request for $20 million, were a bare 
minimum when the budget was drawn up. The further shift in Communist 
tactics since that time points up the need for expanded efforts on our part in 
just such fields as educational and cultural interchange on a basis of freedom 
and equality. 

It was such considerations that led the United States Advisory Commission 
on Educational Exchange to recommend the provision of $31 million for an 
adequate exchange program in 1957. In their view this amount was essential 
to finance the most important -projects proposed by our overseas missions 
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and to bring about a balance in this Government's overseas program, especially 
among cultural, technical, and information activities, more suited to the realiza- 
tion of our foreign policy. 

The educational exchange program is continuing to make a constructive and 
positive contribution to our foreign relations. From all the evidence, we know 
that the personal contacts and the activities of grantees are building the kind 
of mutual understanding in which our relations with other countries can find 
firm roots of friendship and respect. I would earnestly request favorable action 
by this Committee on the Department’s estimate of $20 million to carry on this 
program in 1957. 


INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES—STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF 
RESTORATION REQUEST, Fiscal YEAR 1957 


Mr. Chairman, the International Education Exchange Activities of the Depart- 
ment of State represents that part of our diplomatic relations which creates 
international good will and mutual understanding through educational and 
cultural exchanges with other countries of the free world. 

The projects under this program are planned, oftentimes on-a binational basis, 
to represent cultural relations which are of mutual interest to the United States 
and each country with which we are working. 

This program, for which we are requesting an appropriation of $20 million 
under authority of the International Information and Educational Exchange 
Act of 1948, popularly referred to as the Smith-Mundt Act, consists of exchanges 
of persons under that act, operation of the Fulbright program to the extent of 
nearly $7 million in foreign currencies which are already owned by the United 
States Treasury but which have to be appropriated annually for these purposes, 
ussistance to certain America-sponsored community schools in Latin America, 
assistance to private exchange programs which help to meet the objectives of 
the act, and the general international cultural responsibilities of the Department 
of State. 

United States Government funds for this program are derived from this appro- 
priation and, in addition, in fiscal year 1957 we will use $1,150,000 in non- 
appropriated foreign currencies for Fulbright operations. These currencies are 
derived from the sale of surplus agricultural commodities under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 88d Cong.). We 
will also use $275,958 nonappropriated dollars for a special exchange program 
with Finland authorized by the Finnish Educational Exchange Act of 1949 
(Public Law 265, 8ist Cong.). This special program utilizes the dollar payments 
if the Finnish Government on its World War I debt. 

We will also carry on a special educational exchange program with India to 
the extent of $225,686, utilizing interest payments by the Government of India 
on the India wheat loan program authorized by the India Emergency Food Act 
of 1951 (Public Law 48, 82d Cong. ). 

There is also planned a program authorized by Public Law 665, 83d Congress, 
with Ireland to the extent of $70,000 in Irish pounds, which belong to the Irish 
Government, but which will be operated along the lines of a Fulbright program. 

In total the educational exchange program planned for 1957 will cost the 
taxpayer $21,651,644 of which $20 million is requested in this appropriation and 
the balance has already been made available on a no-year basis by the Congress. 
The total new dollar funds requested in this appropriation is $13,108,346. 

In addition, it is anticipated that more than $12.2 million from private sources 
will be made available to students, scholars, teachers, and leaders in the form of 
scholarships, stipends, and the like to enable them to carry out their projects 
under this program. 

In summary the American taxpayer is getting nearly $35 million international 
relations program for less than $14 million in a newly appropriated hard dollars, 
and most of the money is spent in the United States. This is truly a bargain for 
relations program for less than $14 million in newly appropriated hard dollars, 
tools for developing mutual understanding and respect. 

In 1957 we plan on programs with 88 countries and dependent areas of the free 
world. 

A new Fulbright program is planned with Iceland in 1957 under this appropria- 
tion. Also, new Fulbright programs are planned using nonappropriated foreign 
currencies developed by the sales of surplus agricultural commodities in six 
countries: Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Spain, and Turkey. Fulbright 
programs in Ceylon, Iraq, and Pakistan will be terminated in 1956 because no 
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further foreign currencies are available. Since these countries have indicated a 
strong desire to continue these programs, our having to cut them off will not go 
unnoticed and will be a blow to our relations with them. 

A total of 28 of these foreign currency Fulbright programs will be in operation 
by fiscal year 1957. 

The House has cut this $20 million request to $18,170,000. 

The effects of this proposed reduction of $1,830,000 will be more drastic than 
its size would indicate. In the first place, it represents nearly a 15-percent 
reduction in the dollars requested. The reduction represents (1) a 30-percent 
cut in the funds for assistance to American-sponsored schools in Latin America: 
(2) 15-percent cut in dollar support to Fulbright programs; and (3) reduces the 
grant program by 689, i. e., 95 foreign professors and teachers, 176 foreign 
students, 321 foreign leaders and specialists, 59 United States professors and 
teachers, 24 United States students, and 14 United States specialists. This will 
affect mainly our dollar programs in Latin America, the Near and Far East 
where we had planned modest increases over our last year’s program and where 
our efforts must be increased if we are to meet the educational needs of these 
important areas and our own interests in further contacts with them, especially 
in view of the stepped-up overtures of the Soviets to the intellectual and cultural 
elements in these tountries. 

Our appeal letter gives the detailed effects of this cut, but I would like to 
emphasize that we urgently need every cent of our appropriation request if we 
are to maintain the spirit of mutual respect between ourselves and our neigh- 
bors to the South of us and if we are to establish the proper rapport with the 
newly emerging nations of Africa and Asia and at the same time bolster our 
already cooperative relations with many other countries in these areas. 

This committee has, for the past 2 years, shown a deep interest in the 
geographical distribution in the United States of grantees under this program. 
I am happy to report that all States and Territories are participating and that 
some headway is being made in improving the situation. Last year I filed 1 
detailed report on this subject to the committee and I have furnished the staff 
up-dated statistics on this subject. In 1955, 234 new educational institutions 
participated in the program who were not represented in the 1954 program, and 
many of them were smaller institutions. 

In conclusion, I should like to say a little about the general value and effective- 
ness of this program and with the permission of the chairman, I would like to 
file with the staff some evidence of effectiveness which may, at the discretion of 
the committee, be inserted in the record of these hearings. 

In testing the success of the program and measuring its effectiveness, the 
best methods available have been employed. For instance, those who have had 
the educational exchange experience have been compared with similar groups 
who have not had the experience; among the grantees comparisons have been 
made of beliefs and feelings before the experience with beliefs and feelings after 
the experience; and the attitudes of the grantees’ associates have been compared 
statistically with the attitudes of the associates of eligibles. 

In each case, studies such as these have shown that the program is successful 
in accomplishing its objectives. Stated in the briefest and most general terms, 
these studies have proved that— 

1. The grantees develop more favorable attitudes toward the United States 
as a nation and as a government; 

. The American people evoke from the foreign visitors warm and friendly 

feelings : 

. The grantees develop a clearer understanding of American motives with 

respect to both domestie and foreign policy; 

. They continue to maintain contact with the United States, on both a 

personal and a professional basis; 

After they return home, they are considered by their own countrymen 

to be the most reliable source of information about the United States; 

. The influence of the American experience, through them, extends to an 
ever widening circle within the country, and; 

7. The training they receive in the United States results in professional 
and personal advancement to the participants, and concrete benefits to 
their own country. 

Last but not least, these studies demonstrate the tangible benefits which ac- 
crue to the American participants and to the American public. Through first- 
hand exchange of ideas with the foreign visitors, the American people gain a 
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deeper understunding of the political, economic, and cultural life of other coun- 
tries and acquire a wider knowledge and appreciation of international problems. 
The American participants accomplish numerous professional objectives in al- 
most every field of endeavor; they cogtinue to maintain contact with their over- 
seas colleagues and friends, and thus carry forward the interchange of knowledge 
and skills after they return to the United States. Through a renewed interest 
in the world at large, as well as a new appreciation of American contrivutions 
to the modern worid, their professional status is auvanced through the publica- 
tion of books and theses, promotions, the application of new knowledge, and in 
sharing their experiences with their American communities. 


EXAMPLES OF EFFECTIVENESS 


The examples of program effectiveness which follow are excerpts from official 
reports and despatches which come to the Department on a regular basis. 
They have been selected from recent documents for the purpose of showing how 
the educational exchange program promotes international understanding and 
furthers the achievement of American fvureign policy goals. An attempt has 
been mude to depict the operation of the program in numerous Couulries and 
to illustrate a variety of categories. The cases presented are representative 
of others and were taken from the files almost at random. 


Former Algerian student organizes association of former grantces 


Foreign-study grantee Mr. Bernard Poli, who is now a teacher in Algiers and 
a 1951 recipient of a Public Law 584 grant, continues as a friend of the United 
States and, to develop friends for America, on his own initiative, he recently 
organized the Association Amicale Universitaire France-Amerique (the Friendly 
University Association of France aud America). ‘The group acts as a nucleus 
of former grantees and invites others to meetings desigued to expand ft reuch- 
American understanding and friendship. ‘the guests invited to participate 
include professors, Army officers, students, businessmen and government officials, 
While in the United States, Mr. Poli studied at Yale University |D-5s8, December 
19, 1955]. 


Real sense of brotherhood in United States impresses Cuban 


Former leader grantee, Mr. Jose Manolo de la Torre Rivera, correspondent for 
Diario de la Marina in Habana, chief of publicity for Consolidated Railways 
of Cuba, and columnist for El Camugueyano, was in the United States in mid- 
1955. In a recent speech before the Camaguey Rotary Club, describing what 
he had observed in the United States, he stated: 

“The United States today is an example of admirable simplicity, and its 
citizens, in all walks of life, are working eagerly and effectively for the triumph 
of a philosophy of universal brotherhood. The United States, after reaching 
economic greatness, is working to level off the wealth toward the top—not 
as others toward the bottum—taking the lowest levels of society as a nurm. * * * 
We went to the United States and saw everything we wanted to see, without 
anything being held from us. * * * Only by winning over the heart of one’s 
neighbor is a solid and permanent achievement gained, and that heart responds 
solely to sincere good will and the frank expression of a real sense of brouther- 
hood, deeply felt. * * *” [OM, November 14, 1955]. 

Belgium’s first cerebral-palsy clinic opened by former student 

It was recently reported that Belgium’s first clinic for the treatment of cerebral- 
palsied children was opened under the direction of Miss Luce Delaet, a Public 
Law 584 student grantee. Miss Delaet was awarded a travel grant in 1950 
to study physical therapy at the Kennedy Junior Memorial Hospital in Boston 
and the Bellevue Medical Center in New York. While in the United States, she 
observed the special treatment given cerebral-palsied children. This was a 
revelation to her for the disease had not been generally recognized in Belgium 
and such victims were kept in homes for the feeble-minded. Returning to 
Belgium in 1951, Miss Delaet began the task of persuading her colleagues, the 
medical profession, and the public that cerebral palsy could be treated. Under 
her leadership financial support was found to open the center, and Dr. Kleyntjens, 
an eminent Belgian neurologist, who was a Public Law 584 lecturer at Columbia 
University in 1953-54, assigned a prominent physician of Brussels University to 
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work with Miss Delaet. Another physical therapist, Miss Fanny Fruitman, who 
studied in the United States on a combined Public Law 584/American Women's 
Club of Brussels Award in 1953-54, joined Miss Delaet’s staff. The Alpha Chi 
Omega sorority in the United States purchased pattern books so that equipment 
and therapeutic toys could be made, and Zeta Tau Alpha sorority sent American- 
made toys to the clinic. Belgian Senator Georgette Ciselet, gave invaluable sup- 
port to the new Center of Reeducation in its search for necessary funds and 
official recognition. Just before the opening of the clinic in May 1955, Miss 
Delaet wrote the USEF/Belgium; “We will be ready to receive 10 in-patients 
and twice that many out-patients at Belgium’s first Centre de Reeducation for 
cerebral-palsied children. In our gaily painted house we have young women 
trained to care for resident patients properly. We are ready to give our children 
rehabilitation, occupational therapy, preparatory speech therapy, and a limited 
number of courses from the general school program which they have been 
missing. Our small center will not solve the problem of the reeducation of 
cerebral-palsy sufferers in Belgium, but we are making a beginning. We hope 
to succeed on a small seale in giving tangible evidence that much can be done 
to fit these children into society” [memo from USEF /Belgium, December 30, 1955]. 
European art critic describes American cultural achievements 

Dr. Will Grohmann, a 1954 leader grantee from Germany, continues to write 
about his experiences in the United States. A man of unusual authority in Euro- 
pean art circles, he is professor at the Berlin School of Fine Arts and Chief Art 
Critie for Die Neue Zeitung, a Berlin newspaper. He states in a recent series of 
articles on art in America; 

“. . Although the role played by art in the public life of the United States is 
not more prominent than in Germany, it is much less separated from the general 
intellectual and public life. Everyone is interested in art. People visit museums 
and exhibitions just as they would public concerts. In Chicago alone 50,000 
people listen to the nightly free symphony concerts during the summer. Ameri- 
cans do not think in terms of yesterday's traditions but rather in terms of tomor- 
row’s dreams. There are no such things as cultural provinces and deserts; the 
differences are relative and the initiative of a private citizen or a Senator may 
completely change the topography of cultural and economic life . . . The average 
American is of a very high type and this shows in the makeup of the Nation. The 
people, the elite, and the state are not as widely separated as they are in Eu- 
rope...” [Die Neue Zeitung, August 15, 1929/54]. 

Formosan teacher uses knowledge gained in United States 

Currently teaching English at Tung Hei University in Taipei, Formosa, this 
grantee studied in the United States in 1952-53 under the teacher-education pro- 
gram. Prior to study here, he taught English in a secondary school, but after 
return, due to his increased prestige and improved knowledge of English, he was 
entrusted with greater responsib‘lity—he was offered a position and began to 
teach at the university level. His fellow teachers continue to come to him for 
counseling on problems relating to English teaching, and through him, inci- 
dentally, improve their own knowledge of life in the United States. The grantee 
was greatly impressed with political, economic, and cultural conditions in the 
United States, and has made effective revisions in old teaching materials used in 
Formosa, employing his own knowledge of the true facts of the American wav of 
life. In addition, he has written a widely circulated article for a bi-monthly 
Chinese magazine in which he tells how highly impressed he was with the 
friendliness, youthful spirit, and devotion to work of the average American [OM, 
October 24, 1955]. 


Argentine student becomes outstanding professor and writer 


Dr. Alfredo Casey, professor of English at the University of La Plata in Ar- 
gentina, is a striking example of the long range and cumulative results of the edu- 
cational exchange program, and illustrates the influence a student grantee exer- 
cises after a period of professional development in his home country. Dr. Casey 
was a student at the University of North Carolina during the scholastic year 
1949-50. In late 1955 he completed a manuscript for a book entitled “Espiritu de 
las Universidades Norteamericanas” (Spirit of American Universities). The Em- 
bassy reports that such a book is vitally needed to meet innumerable requests 
from serious students and professors in Argentina who are eager to know more 
about American universities. The Argentine system of higher education is cur- 
rently in a period of great stress, and a substantial nucleus of active Communist 
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students add to the troubles of the Argentine Ministry of Education. Dr. Casey’s 
book insists on a aemocratic iaeology, self-discipline, a code of honor, genuine 
student government, and the moderation which prevails in student politics on 
American university campuses. The book’s great merit for Argentine students is 
that it is written by a young Argentine professor from a Latin-American viewpoint 
(D-73, December 5, 1955). 


“America is a country with a real moral foundation” 


Dr. Washington Pandopotan Napitupulu, a 1954-55 teacher grantee, under Pub- 
lic Law 402, who studied in Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., and ob- 
served schools in Pocatello, Iaaho, while he was in the United States, returned 
to Indonesia with increased confiuence in his ability as a teacher and much 
clearer iaeas about American elementary school methods as well as the United 
States in general. After his return to Djakarta he stated: “My opinion regard- 
ing the United States has now changed. I have a better understanding of this 
country. Perhaps you were not aware of my opinion of your country before I 
lett Djakarta. 1 thought of the United States as being a capitalistic state 
without any moral or ethical foundation, and that the American people felt that 
money was the answer to any problem. But now I unuerstand the American 
people. It is true that the United States is a capitalistic state, but America is 
a very stable country and a country with a great moral and ethical foundation. 
People the world over have a need for money. This does not mean that they 
must be slaves to money. Americans are not. They know how to use money. 
The answer lies in the fact that America is a country with a 


real moral 
foundation” (D-496, March 7, 1955). 


Honshu journalist conducts lecture tours 


Mr. Naosada Takabatake, Public Law 402 leader grantee, who was in the 
United States in 1954, recently made two extensive lecture tours in the major 
cities of Honshu, Japan. Mr. Takabatake, editor-in-chief of the newspaper 
Kahoku Shimpo, is one of the most influential journalists in northern Japan. 
In his lectures, he presented to important Japanese audiences an overwhelmingly 
favorable analysis of modern American life and institutions. In Fukushima. 
he lectured before the Economic Association, talked with the top officials of the 
two newspapers and the local radio station, and the Superintendent of the Pre- 
fectural Board of Education. In Yamagata, under the auspices of the Board of 
Education, he spoke to an audience of over 600 people, and visited local institu- 
tions. In the cities of Moioka, Aomori, Hirosaki, and Yasumiya, he met with sim- 
ilar influential groups. For example, in Aomori, after addressing an audience of 
over 1,000, he participated in an informal group discussion which included the 
Vice Governor, a member of the Diet, the local newspaper editor-in-chiei, and 
the president of Radio Aomori. Newspaper publicity throughout the series was 
extremely good (D-74, November 22, 1955). 


~—m, 


American specialist lectures on Atomic Energy in Turkey 


Dr. Lee Parr, of Brookhaven National Laboratory, lectured in Ankara, Turkey, 
as an American specialist, following the Geneva Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy. He also attended several conferences 
Turkish scientific institutions. His obvious authority in the field of nuclear 
energy made an excellent impression on the Turkish scientific community and 
assisted with “Atoms for Peace” program (OM, December 16, 1955.) 


and observed 


American lecturer scores on telecast 


Dr. Louis Gottschalk, a Public Law 584 lecturer grantee at the 1955 Nice sum- 
mer seminar appeared as a panel member on the telecast of Radio Monte-Carlo’s 
weekly show, Chronique du Temps Present. Dr. Gottschalk is professor of 
modern history at the University of Chicago. His television performance 
prompted the following report from a panel member: “First of all I should like 
you to know that your Pro.essor Gottschalk was simply marvelous at Tele- 
Monte-Carlo. The Communist Joselin was present and most aggressive. I wish 
you could have watched Gottschalk steal the show. Many TV viewers com- 
mented (to the station) on the simple and straightforward way in which he 
helped the truth about the United States to be exposed * * * Whenever there are 
discussions like this involving United States life, history, and culture, you could 
not send a better man than Professor Gottschalk to speak up fer your country” 
(OM, October 25, 1955). 
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“Through America” published by Swedish leader grantee 


Mr. Herman Stolpe, managing director of Cooperative Book Publishers in 
Stockholm, published a book in 1955 based on the newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles he has written since his return from the United States in early 1953. The 
book entitled “T'vars Igenom U. S. A.” (Through America). It will be used as 
the basic textbook for a course, “Traveling via Film Through America,” which 
is being offered by the Swedish Agricultural Youth Association. A review of Mr. 
Stolpe’s book in the newspaper Svenska Dagbladet, describes it as follows: “A 
130-page book naturally can only give glimpses of the great American society, 
but every contribution is welcome in view of the vast ignorance of the United 
States at all levels of Swedish life. Herman Stolpe looks with objective eyes 
without any of that typical Swedish smugness; he emphasized the many points 
where Sweden would do well to learn and to emulate. He pays tribute to the 
concept of self-help as the driving force in the American social system * * * 
As a cooperator and adult educator, he sketches these movements in the United 
States and describes group work among farmers and the activity of study 
circles. One chapter is devoted to the credit unions, and Stolpe concludes that 
Sweden has good reason to study this combination of saving and insurance which 
is growing rapidly in the United States. He also has studied the book market 
and makes special note of the mass production of popular books and Classical 
literature at greatly reduced prices. The change in society caused by the auto- 
mobile is explained in relation to its economic and social benefits * * *”, 
(D-553, November 28, 1955). 

School administrator in Oslo publishes book to aid handicapped children 

The excerpts which follow are from a letter written by Headmaster Olav 
Kvalheim and are a good expression of the continuing effectiveness of the edu- 
eational exchange program. Headmaster Kvalheim attended the University 
of Chicago in 1953 with a grant from the Kellogg Foundation, supplemented 
by a Public Law 584 award. While in the United States, Mr. Kvalheim had 
the opportunity to talk with educators in many parts of the country. The 
book he mentions is a result of his discussions and research experiences. Since 
his return to Oslo, Kvalheim has continued to keep in touch with the American 
community. His position as headmaster of a school in Oslo and the key positions 
he has held on various committees dealing with Norwegian educations have 
enhanced the friendly relations between Norway and the United States. “En- 
closed please find a book * * * Handicapped Children at Ilome and in School. 
My contribution * * * in connection with the publication of this book is based 
primarily on my discussions with colleagues at the universities in Washington, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. If this book can be 
of some help to unhappy children and their parents and the helpless teachers 
in Norway I am convinced that the Fulbright grant I received in 1953 to study 
in the United States has contributed something good to other people. It would 
not be fair if I did not mention the fact that my studies in the United States 
in 1953 gave valuable help to me in my work as a school administrator in Oslo. 
It is my own experience there that made it possible for me to convince the 
authorities about the responsibility we have for teaching children with cerebral 
pa'sy. I am today head of Norway’s first school for these children * * * 
Furthermore, I believe that as a result of my study in the United States, the 
city of Oslo will probably authorize funds to enable us to teach the sick 
children who must stay at home * * *”, [D-—427, January 24, 1956.] 


American professors assist with Ceylonese surveys 


One of the major educational exchange projects with which the United States 
Edueational Foundation in Colombo was concerned during 1955 was a survey 
of the rural development program in Ceylon. Dr. Christopher E. Sower, assistant 
professor of sociology and anthropology at the Michigan State University and 
Dr. Elmer C. Bratt, professor of economics at Lehigh University in Pennsylvania 
have been responsible for the survey. They have had the cooperation of the 
University of Ceylon, the United States Educational Foundation, and the 
Ceylonese Department of Rural Affairs. In a related project, another American 
lecturer under Public Law 584, Dr. Henry M. Oliver, professor of economics at 
the University of Indiana, is conducting a socioeconomic survey. He has the 
cooperation of the university and the Department of Census and Statistics. 
These surveys have attracted considerable public notice. They are said to 
represent the university’s emergence from academic seclusion to participation 
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in projects of wide public interest. For example, a commendatory editorial was 
published in the Ceylon Daily News, the most influential newspaper in Ceylon, 
congratulated the university on its departure from its policy of academic seclusion. 
[D-583, January 26, 1956.] 


Indian grantees emphasize American capacity for hard work 


A group of 49 returned Indian students and professors met in Hyderabad in 
late 1955. A returned grantee, principal of the college of agriculture in Osmania 
University, presided and an audience of about 75 heard talks on Partners in 
International Understanding. He opened the meeting with several pertinent 
comments interpreting the American people and described the interest Americans 
have in religions outside their own.. He stated that on his return home, many 
Indians asked him what Americans “get” out of inviting Indians to visit the 
United States. His explanation was that the early settlers of the United States 
went there with ideals and perpetuated these ideals by helping others. The basis 
of the good will Americans demonstrate to visiting Indians is the knowledge the 
Americans have of their own modest and immediate background and the realiza- 
tion of what it means to be “at the bottom.” He commented on the explanation 
the wife of an American professor had made: “We have no social prestige to 
fall back upon so good will takes its place.” Another participant in the meeting 
the principal of the Commerce College, discussed America’s “classless capitalism,” 
referring to it several times. He stated that in India “we inherit wealth, we 
do not create it as Americans do by working hard.” The theme “working hard” 
was again brought up by the rather thoughtful father of a returned Fulbright 
student. [D-59, January 3, 1956] 


Former Finnish student now specializing in “blue-baby” heart operations 


Dr. Bernard Landtman, who studied medicine at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Baltimore, Md., during 1952-53 under a study grant, is now associate professor 
of pediatrics at the University of Helsinki. Since his return home, his diagnoses 
of congenital heart disease in Finnish children have been 100 percent correct, and 
he has performed 40 successful operations on Finnish children with the disease. 
He learned the techniques of pediatric cardiology entirely from his study at Johns 
Hopkins. He is now teaching his Finnish students and colleagues these diag- 
nostic and surgery techniques. His praise of American medicine, hospitals, and 
surgeons, and of what his American training means to Finland, is unrestrained. 
[ D-340, January 25, 1956] 


Fulbright program impresses Japanese atomic scientist 


A newspaper article in the Tokyo Shimbun (circulation 700,000) of December 
3], 1955, was signed by Dr. Seiji Kaya, president of the Japan Science Council and 
professor of physics at Tokyo University. Following is an excerpt from the 
article which reflects the success of the educational exchange program as it relates 
to the American ‘Atoms for Peace” program: “It is now 10 years since the end 
of the war. Facing the new year, what developments can be seen in the Japanese 
scientific world? For some time in a lethargic condition because of the war and 
the defeat, Japanese scientists are now spiritually restored, and scientific facili- 
ties have been renewed. As a result Japan over the past 2 or 3 years has been 
able to demonstrate a level of achievement on a par with that of the rest of the 
world * * * The exchange of persons with the United States under the Fulbright 
program has achieved great success in the sharing of scientific knowledge. 
Under this program, many excellent researchers were invited to American 
research institutions, and many American researchers of the first caliber came 
to Japanese universities to lecture * * *”, [D-670, February 2, 1956] 

Use of Korean alphabet increases newspaper readership 

Dr. Roscoe Ellard of Columbia University left a discernible impact on Korean 
journalism during his stay in Seoul in late 1955 as an exchange specialist in 
journalism. He met with leading Korean editors, conducted advanced seminars, 
and lectured to younger journalists. During his stay, he visited newspaper offices 
and met informally with their staffs. While he was there, he spoke to the student 
bodies of six univeysities. On both formal and informal occasions throughout 
his stay, Dr. Ellard had the opportunity to express his views and exchange ideas 
with editors and publishers. Following are some results of his visit: (1) The 
Korea Times (circulation 3,000), only independent English language daily, here- 
tofore ignored local issues in its editorials and news columns. Now it covers 
them. The reason for this change was Dr. Ellard’s foreceful presentation of his 
belief that local news would have wide appeal; (2) the Hankook Ilbo (circula- 
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tion 65,000), morning independent paper, has now instructed one of its thre 
editorial writers to prepare editorials in Hangul, the Korean alphabet, and th. 
Kyung Hyang Shinman (circulation 70,000), evening daily, uses Hangul in th 
first paragraph of each story on its front page. This departure from the use of 
Chinese characters was the result of Dr. Ellard’s urging that the language bh: 
simplified to reach more Koreans; (3) the acting publisher and editor in chiet 
of the Chosun Jlbo is making preparations for publishing a paper in Hangul 
(4) the Hapdong Press will publish 3,000 copies of a book of Dr. Ellard’s lectures 
which were compiled by his Korean interpreters. It will include his well-known 
Guide for Young Journalists. [D-43, February 4, 1956] 
Teras English teacher wins approval of Japanese 

Assisted by 25 Japanese pupils, Mrs. Ella Fae Morris, visiting English teache: 
at Kannan Junior High School in Osaka, recently presented a demonstration and 
lecture on the subject Suggestions for Using the Oral Method in Teaching 
English. Her audience was comprised of 200 Japanese teachers of English, 
professors, and school supervisors. Mrs. Morris is a third grade teacher in the 
public schools of San Antonio, Tex., and teaches in the evening division of San 
Antonio College. She attended the 1955 summer seminar for American teachers 
of English at the University of Michigan. The seminar was sponsored by thx 
Asia Foundation and included teacher grantees who were scheduled to teach in 
Japan this year. The meeting which Mrs. Morris attended in Osaka was 
enthusiastically supported by both the Osaka prefectural and the municipa! 
board of education. Mrs. Morris’ suggestions for using the oral approach for 
teaching elementary English were in accord with newly developing American 
methods. But it was Mrs. Morris’ demonstration that crowned her with admira 
tion. It was so skillfully conducted that both the pupils and the audience wer: 
thrilled by having seen ox participated in the session. After the meeting one of 
the school supervisors in the audience expressed a desire to have such an Ameri 
can teacher in the demonstration school in Osaka next year. [OM, February 1 
1956] 
Religion in America described in India 

Dr. Marcus Bach, professor in the school of religion at the University of 
Iowa, was in Pakistan and India in late 1955, as a Public Law 402 American 
specialist. During his stay, Dr. Bach met religious leaders, educators, and rep 
resentatives of social org:wizations, und discussed with them the problems thai 
religions are confronted with in the modern world. Dr. Bach impressed his 
audience with his scholarly manner, sincerity and capacity to understand and 
appreciate the religious beliefs of others. He was successful in bringing home 
the point that the threat of communism could only be met by the collective efforts 
of religious forces everywhere. Dr. Bach contributed greatly to an understanding 
of religion in American life and the American’s high regard for spiritual values 
[D—-482, January 38, 1956] 


ACCOMPLISH MENTS OF STUDENT PROGRAM IN JAPAN 


tmerican student grantees 


The American students who went to Japan for study in 1955 represented many 
fields of specialization. Some were preparing for a career as Asia specialists 
and others were pursuing studies in art, architecture, history, and science. While 
going about their primary occupation of study, these Americans, in their daily 
contacts with Japanese at the universities and in the communities in which they 
lived, played an important part in presenting an accurate picture of the United 
States. Many of them served as effective speakers at the American cultural 
centers and as discussion leaders in predeparture orientation programs for 
Japanese students. Almost all taught English to some Japanese during their 
free hours in the evenings and on weekends. One grantee in the field of public 
health nursing compiled extensive data on Japanese home care of patients, 
which he believes may be of interest to American and United Nations specialists 
in the Geld. These and similar activities undertaken by American graduate 
students have helped insure a welcome for succeeding groups of students from 
the United States. 

Jupdnese student grantees 

The program for Japanese students has been highly commended by Japanese 
educators, government officials, and civic leaders. It has received a considerable 
amount of attention in the press and in radio broadcasts. Even more impressive 
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is the recognition which many of the grantees have received upon return home: 
promotions, wage increases, and recognition which would normally have been 
achieved much later have already been won. 

The following examples are offered as evidence of the success of the program 
in reaching its objectives: Mr. Motoc Kaji, an assistant at Tokyo University, was 
appointed an instructor in American economics upon his return from graduate 
study in the United States. Mr. Hideo Tanaka, a graduate student at Tokyo 
University, was appointed assistant professor of comparative law at Tokyo 
University upon completion of law studies at Harvard; Mr. Koh Uemura, a 27- 
year-old employee of the Fuji Bank, was assigned to the London office of his 
company upon completion of banking studies at the University of Chicago, 
although such positions uSually go to older and more experienced employees. 
Mr. Masuo Furuno, an employee of the Ministry of Agriculture, who studied fish 
propagation at the University of Washington was appointed chief of a subsection 
of the Fishing Statistical Research Section of the Ministry on his return from 
yraduate study in America. 

Other student grantees are using their skills to instruct fellow workers and 
to enlarge new fields of business and economic activity: Mr. Kazuo Gomi, who 
studied radio communications at the University of Chicago is presently the only 
individual in his company who has had technical training abroad in the tield of 
radio and television. He has introduced American production methods, en- 
couraged the use of American technical equipment, and utilized materials about 
the United States in his radio and television programs. Mr. Yoshinobu Ashihara, 
a student of architecture in the United States and a practicing architect in Japan 
has lectured widely throughout Japan on American architecture and construc- 
tion methods. He has advised many businessmen regarding the American ex- 
port market and American consumers’ tastes, particularly in the art field; 
after his return to Japan he sent another member of his firm to America to 
study construction and architectural trends. Mr. Kenichi Takemura, who was a 
journalism student at Syracuse University, and is now an employee of the 
Mainichi Shimbun, has written over 20 feature articles on youth movements, in 
addition to his regular reporting duties; he has also published 2 books based 
on his observations in America and other countries he visited. 

Through the efforts of returned grantees, American teaching methods, indus 
trial techniques, and business practices are gradually being introduced into 
Japanese institutions. Firsthand knowledge of America is being disseminated 
and sympathetic attitudes towards the United States are being inculcated in man) 
Japanese classrooms, and are reflected in books and newspapers. 

Special project in political science and public administration 

For the second consecutive year 10 graduate students were sent to the Uni 
versity of Virginia to attend a series of special courses in political science and 
public administration. Several returnees from this project already occupy 
positions of some consequence within their occupational groups: Mr. Yoshimi 
Enimoto, an official of the Hiroshima Maritime Transportation Branch, has been 
ussigned to the Ministry of Transportation headquarters in Tokyo; Mr. Masaki 
Matsushita has resumed his teaching position in Hokkaido; Mr. Takeshi Suzuki is 
presently serving as Vice Chief of the Welfare Institute of the Ministry of 
Health and Welfare: Mr. Shuji Ozu is presently with the Foreign Trade Section 
of the Ministry of Trade and Industry: Mr. Koji Oizaki has resumed his associa- 
tion with Osaka Shosen, and Mr. Ryo Tanaka is continuing his graduate studies 
at Tokyo University while concurrently working as an assistant instructor at 
International Christian College. All hold responsible positions in their business 
and community circles. 

Special project in labor-management relations 

Under this project, 10 graduate students were sent to the University of Ilinois 
to study labor-management relations last year. Wide interest has developed 
in this field in Japan; there is, moreover, considerable receptivity to. the ideas 
and points of view expressed by returned grantees. Perhaps the most outstanding 
of these has been Mr. Tomeo Ito, who has recently joined the International 
Transport Workers Federation (ITWF) as an assistant to the director. As a 
staff member he is actively engaged in research, in the training of union members, 
in negotiating with union members, and in publishing the union’s monthly periodi- 
eal. Mr. Ito is now using the skills learned in America to strengthen a vital 
non-Communist trade union with a membership of 500,000 workers. In addition, 
to his regular occupation he has given freely of his time to serve as a speake 
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at American cultural centers, where his appearances have been very highly 
praised by every center director. Returned grantee Mr. Seiichi Takazawa, 
employed by the Japan Sheet Glass Co., has, since his return from the United 
States, represented his company at all labor-management conferences held by 
the Sumitomo financial group. Other project participants such as Satoshi 
Tanikawa, a member of the staff of the labor section of Mitsubishi Kasei, and 
Hachiro Kayama, of Standard Vacuum Oil Co.’s personnel department, are in- 
troducing new personne! policies and revising labor-management practices in their 
organizations. Both have made a number of public appearances, have described 
their unique training in the United States and have suggested the adoption of 
certain labor-management practices which they believe are desirable for Japan. 

Returned grantees who received travel-only awards are als» using their knowl- 
edge in community and business circles. Some of the most notable are: Mr. 
Yiyoshi Ishida, an employee of the Japan Steel Tube Co., who was encouraged by 
his employer to extend his studies in the United States beyond the normal 1 year 
period in order to complete his training in business administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Upon his return he received a salary increase and was trans- 
ferred from the Tsurumi Branch Office located south of Yokohama, to the head- 
quarters of this organization in Tokyo. Here he has been urged to recommend 
and adopt revised bus'ness accounting procedures used in the United States. He 
is also active in civie and international friendship organizations. Ms. Fumi 
Takano, an instructor at Tsuda College. has lectured extensively since her return 
from Radcliff. Her field is American literature and American educational tech- 
niques. At last summer's Nagano seminar on American literature, she lectured 
on Walt Whitman. She has also published in Japanese journals a number of 
articles on American literature. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jonnson. Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I had prepared an oral statement 
which I thought that I would read to you. But in view of the fact that 
the Secretary has gone into much greater detail regarding the various 
points in which we are particularly interested, and in view of the 
shortage of time, I would appreciate it if you would allow me to have 
inserted in the record this oral statement in addition to my written 
statement. 

Senator JoHnson. That has already been ordered. You just discuss 
these various items of the salaries and expenses and representation 
allowance. 

Mr. Henperson. I would like to discuss them briefly. I am afraid 
in view of the fact that we have had to change our plan of annroach 
I may be a little bit lacking in order in the presentation. I hope you 
will forgive me if I am. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The first item about which I wish to speak particularly has to do 
with the salaries and expenses appropriation. 

Senator Jounson. $2,210,000. You are asking for the total amount 
to be restored. 

Mr. Henverson. That is right. One section of our activities being 
disturbed by this program is our personnel improvement program. 
The basic purpose of this program is to raise the quality of the per- 
formance of our departmental and Foreign Service personnel and to 
make the Service sufficiently attractive to draw into it and keep in 
it the best men and women of the country. 

In the last 2 years we have made much progress in the carrying 
out of this program, thanks.to the understanding and sympathy of 
the Congress. 
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This year we had hoped to increase considerably our allowances 
for transfers, what we call the transfer allowance. 


PERSONNEL IMPROVEMENT 


Senator Jonnson. Let me ask you this. How much of this $2,210,- 
000 is for personnel improvement ? 

Mr. Henverson. Do you have that figure ? 

Senator Jonnson. This $2,200,000 ‘represents $1,522,000 for costs 
of 17 positions, and the balance, $679,000, for related items. Now, 
for the same appropriation the House has already provided an in- 


crease of $11,323,661, which covers the cost of the 1,438 positions and 
related items. 


Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, why is not this sufficient to cope with the 
workload of the Department ? 

Mr. Henperson. Because frankly the workload has got so heavy 
that we need everything that we have asked for. We are just not 
able, we believe, to get ‘along with these cuts. With regard to this 
particular point on which I am dwelling, that is, the transfer allow- 
ances, the cut of $300,000, which we will be compelled to take as a 
result of the action of the House, would mean that less than 25 percent 
of the costs of transfers would be paid for by the Government. In 
other words, our personnel, going from one post to another, would 
pay at least 75 percent. if not more, I think, of the cut. 

Senator Jornson. Suppose we restored $1 million. Do you not 
think if we were that generous over the House you would be inclined 
to think well of us? 

Mr. Heperson. For salaries and expenses, you mean? If you could 
give us a million for S. and E., and that would be sustained by the 
conference—— 

Senator Jounson. I cannot tell you what the conference will do, 
but we will certainly fight to sustain everything we think is justified, 
and if you try to sustain it on that basis we will give sympathetic 
consideration to the program. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCE 


How much can you give on this cocktail fund, here, this represen- 
tation allowance? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we really do not consider that a 
cocktail fund. That fund is for social contact, for work which we 
consider to be very important. A very small amount of it goes for 
cocktails. We would like to have the full $300,000 for that. “Even if 
we had the full $300,000, we would not be able to meet more than a 
fraction of the expenses which are being paid out of the officers’ pockets, 
and also we would not be able to carry on the activity we should be 
carrying on. 

I really urge that we go to the whole million on that. 


PASSPORT DIVISION 


Senator Jonnson. Last year the committee appropriated extra 
funds to improve operations of the Passport Division. What is the 
situation there now ? 
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Mr. Henperson. The Passport Office has all the funds which it has 
asked for. These have all been given to it. In addition, we have 
viven several thousands of dollars above this from other funds. 

So far as our latest check is concerned, the latest check was last 
week, and Passport has everything they need at the moment. 

Senator Jounson. All they want and all they need? 

Mr. Henperson. All they need at the moment. 

Mr. Crovcn. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I have two 
tables for the record on this subject. 

Senator Jounson. Permission granted. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Allocations for Office of Passport fiscal year 1956, through May 16, 1956 


Purpose Date | Positions Amount 
| | 
neers ~ ‘ : ries 
Initial position authorization Aug. 19,1955 | 304 1 $1, 384, 949 
Miscellaneous expenst Sept. 7, 1955 | 1 283, 849 
Additional passport printing Feb. 7, 1956 | 54, 885 
Additional position Feb. 24, 1956 1} 3 B70 
Miscellaneous salaries Feb. 29, 1956 4, 467 
Miscellaneous regular salary increase Mar. 1, 1956 5, ORS 
aa ; ; : Mar. 30, 1956 | 4, 400 
Temporary employees do 10, 000 
Ovettiins: temporary employment, and printing Apr. 27, 1956 14, 100 
Reclassification of clerical positions do ; | 15, O85 
Total direct allocation to Office of Passport 2 1, 780, 490 
Allocation to Office of Operations for Office of Passport 
New equipment, and moving and related costs___- Aug. 19, 1955 1 175,178 
Rental on new office space a0... 1 225, 122 
New equipment (electric typewriters, file folders, ete Mar. 14, 1956 1 10, 294 
Total allocated to Olfice of Operations for Office of Pass- 
OIE. nes 410, 594 
Grand total, Office of Passport 2, 191, OR4 


Initial budget authorization and request 


Salaries and expenses allocations for Office of Passport, fiscal year 1956 compared 
with estimate for fiscal year 1957 


Fiscal year 1956 Fiscal year 1957 Increase 
Purpose 5 j : earl <9 
Positions | Amount | Positions A mount Positions | Amount 

PERSONAL SERVICES | | | | 
Regular salaries 305 | $1, 413, 189 320 | $1, 418, 359 15 | $5, 170 
Miscellaneous salaries } 78, 150 69, 875 -, 275 ; 

Subtotal 305 1, 491, 339 320 1, 488, 234 15 | —3.105 ! 

OTHER OBJECTS 
( 

Travel.. 3, 249 | 7, 650 | 4, 401 ' 
Printing 260, 000 225, 000 | —35, 000 | 
Equipment and supplies 208, 924 ‘ 250, 000 | 41, 076 
Refunds 100 ; 100 | ( 
Taxes and assessments 2, 350 2, 350 
Rents 225, 122 1 —225, 122 

Subtotal 699, , 745 ) 485, 100 —214, 645 

Total __- 2 191, OS4 1, 973, 3A | —217, 750 


'}Decrease for fiscal year 1957 and subsec jue nt years due to fact General Services Administration will pay i 
rent. ) 
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FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 
Senator JouNnson. You are sending out Foreign Service officers 4 
Mr. Henperson. Yes, sir. 
Senator Jounson. How fast? 
Mr. Henverson. I do not have the figures here. We will put in the 
record what we sent out during the year. 
(The information referred to follows :) 


Assignment of Integrated Officers to Overseas Posts 


Number 

Fiscal year 1955: Departed from the United States________ ar E 85 
Fiscal year 1956: 

Departed from the United States___._._._______-- Bitte ee ae cine eae 145 

at I I i eects 52 

Additional assignments in process as of May 15, 1956 ss Sirius nc watchers 28 

iS opioid oc ee ode wees ee eee eee — 310 


EMERGENCIES IN THE CONSULAR SERVICE 

Senator Jounson. What about this item “Emergencies in the diplo- 
matic and consular services” ? 

Mr. Henperson. We really feel we need that. The Secretary has 
iouched on that already. It would mean we would not be bothered 
for one thing by supplementary appropriations, which take a great 
deal of the time of this committee and other committees, and further- 
more, it keeps us in a continual worry lest for some reason or other 
we are not going to get these supplementary appropriations, and we 
will find ourselves really strapped. 

Senator Jounson. We have had some complaints that the last pro- 
motion list was almost exclusively the old line Foreign Service officers, 
and hardly any of the transferees. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Henperson. That is correct, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Why? 

Mr. Henprerson. Most of the transferees had come in only about 
'; or 4 months before the panels which selected the people to be pro- 
moted fast, and they had not been in long enough, the new people had 
not been in long enough to be promoted. 

Senator JorNson. “They have been in the State Department for 
vears, have they not? 

Mr. Henperson. They have been in the State Department for years, 
but they have not been in the foreign service. And when they were 
transferred to the foreign service, it takes a little time before they 
can get the records in order and before they are ready to be considered 
along with the other foreign service people for promotion. This 
has happened every time we have had a movement of this kind. It is 
a transitory matter, and we are convinced that within another year 
or two there will not be any more problems in this regard. 

Senator Jounson. Tell me some more about the emergencies. Why 
do you have to have that in the diplomatic and consular service? 

Mr. Henverson. Could I ask Mr. Crouch to comment on that? 


PURPOSE OF APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Croucn. The main purpose of that, Mr. Chairman, is this: It 
s almost impossible, in our estimation, to provide for unforeseen but 
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voucherable items, such as the opening of new missions in Morocco, 
Tunisia, and the Federation of the West Indies, that the Secretary 
mentioned, all of which are potential posts to be opened during fiscal 
year 1957, but developments Internationally have come about since the 
preparation of our budget. In addition, we have no way of forecasting 
what may become policy and cause to develop international confer- 
ences, such as the Summit conferences of last year 

It is our intention, if this amount is approved, to consider, along 
with the general provision, which is in our appeal here, to transfer this 
particular money to other appropriations of the Department for con- 
tingency expenses. 

I have here a very rough estimate. The difficulty in estimating this 
is, I think, rather apparent, sir, because we are talking about unfore- 
seeable events. 

AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Senator Jonnson. What did the Government request ? 

Mr. Croucu. We requested in this appropriation $2.9 million. One 
million is a nonvouchered account which we have always had, and 
this item represents $1,900,000 which would be vouchered. There is 
nothing classified about this latter part of the fund. 

Senator Jonnson. The House just cut this out ? 

Mr. Croucu. Cut it out completely ; yes. We have some rough 
estimates here of the way we arrived at it, if you would like that. 

Senator Jonnson. If you will give them to the clerk for insertion 
in the record, we will be glad to have it. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service, fiscal year 1957—types of 
items covered by contingency item 
Opening 7 or 8 new posts not provided for in “Salaries and expense” 
appropriation, costs ranging from $150,000 to $400,000 (typical 
locution—Morocco, Tunisia, and Federation of the West Indies)-_ $1, 250, 000 
Provision of additional staff (domestic and foreign to cover emergen- 
cies resulting from international crises)____~ 150, 000 
Expenses of attendance at international conferences not foreseeable 
at time budget estimates are prepared 


Total estimated requirement * 300, 000 
Appropriation estimate , 900, 000 


i a > 400, 000 
FOREIGN BUILDINGS PROGRAM 


Mr. Croucn. Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert, with your per- 
mission, at this point certain items which have customarily been sub- 
mitted to the Senate committee with respect to our foreign buildings 
program. I have a statement by Mr. William P. Hughes, Director of 
the Office of Foreign Buildings Operations ; our foreign buildings re- 
quirements for the 10-year period 1957 through 1965, inclusive; for- 
elgn currency projections ; and an analysis of proposed local currency 
utilization in the 1957 estimates. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, there are certain language provisions 
which I would like to emphasize the need for even though they are in 
the Department’s appeal letter. These are 

Under the “Salaries and expenses” appropr lation, the Department 
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requested authority to pay per diem to members of the UNESCO 
National Commission at rates authorized by the Travel Expense Act 
of 1955. This provision is necessary to permit payment of per diem 
to this group of individuals at the same rates applicable to other indi- 
viduals serving the United States Government without compensation. 


PURCHASE OF AUTOMOBILES 


Authority was also requested to pay $5,000 for the purchase of each 
of 11 automobiles for the use of selected chiefs of mission. The De- 
partment has found it impossible to purch: ase ve shicles suitable for our 
principal diplomatic representatives at the $3,600 limitation presently 
provided. 

‘ The Department operates a small motor pool for use of departmental 
officials. In our 1957 estimates authority was requested to increase 
our present fleet of 9 automobiles to 13. The House approved the 
purchase of only three additional vehicles and we are requesting 
restoration of the original estimate. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COM MISSION 


For a number of years, the appropriation language for operation 
and maintenance of facilities of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission has contained authority to maintain the boundary 
fence between the United States and Mexico. Maintenance of the 
fence is not a responsibility of the Department, and funds for this 
purpose are not included in the estimate. The appropriation language 
considered by the House provided for the deletion of the words “fence 


9 


or.” This change in language was denied by the House and its elim- 
ination is requested. 
(The following information was submitted :) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1957—Acquisition of buildings abroad, State 


Appropriation, 1956, regular act (Public Law 123, 84th Cong.)___- SS eae ; _.... $8. 500,000 
Prior year balance available for 1956__....._.___- Saaeeaeat eRe ae ce gataaatitcta Sn 
Cc ompe arative tre ansfer r ' from other accounts... -..__-_- POE ba 1 688, 661 
2 752, 327 

Total__. a a ee inkuans Son 
Less balance available for 1957- ee aa pote RASS ‘ae 2, 250, 000 


Base for 1957 z r i tn ea ENE el : d 605, 706 
Net difference between 1956 and 1957: 


Estimated obligations Increase 

(+) or de- 
crease (—) 
1956 to 1957 


Appropriation limitation elena nena 
1956 | 957 


Use of U. Treasury foreign credits___- _|$11, 431, 957 |$15, 059, 840 |-+-$3, 627, 883 
Use of U nited nee TIA nn ene 3, 749 | 7, 209, 160 | +4, 035, 411 


Total estimated obligations.___. ‘ ...-| 14,605, 706 | 22, 269,090 | +7, 663, 294 +-7 


Add: Estimated unobligated balance carried forward to 1958_.____~_- oe s 2, 100, 000 
Deduct: 
Estimated unobligated balance carried forward to 1957.......-.__- aes . , 250, 000 
Anticipated reimbursements available in 1957__...........------ ] Soc pisces ’ f 7, 000 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1957_____- a oF2, 000 

! Includes: $188,661 financed from ‘Salaries and expenses s, State” for costs of buildings leased for 10 years, 
ind $500,009 financed from “Government in occupied areas’’ for cost of Government-owned and long-term 
leased buildines in Germany and Austria. 

*Includes: $714,327 estimated proceeds of sales of realty pursuant to Public Law 33, 79th Cong., approved 
Arr. 19, 1945 (see mn, 756A), and $38,000 in miscellaneous reimbursements. 
“i proceeds of sale of realty, pursuant to Public Law 33, Zorgvliet Property, The Hague, 
Vetherlands, 
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Department of State authorizations and appropriations for the Foreign Burldings 
Program (since the Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926) 


Authorizations 
Public Law - 7 


Cx . 
ash zation 


, 69th Cong. (approved May 7, 1926 $10, 000, 000 


145, 74th Cong. (approved June 15, 

1935 ile 300, 000 
260, 74th Cong. (approved Aug. 12, 

1935 1, 325, 000 
543, 75th Cong. (approved May 285, 


1938 y = 5, 000, O00 


547, 79th Cong. (approved July 25, 


1946 Se aeelekebated 15, 000, 000 | $110, 000, 000 


399, 82d Cong, (approved June 19, 1952 ‘ j 90, 000, 000 


Total 31, 625, 000 200, 000, 000 
nappropriated balance of authoriza- 
tions. . 


Credit utili- | 


Fiscal 


year 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 


1952 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1955 
1956 
1957 


Appropriations 


Cash 


$435, 000 

700, 000 
1, 300, 000 
2, 700, 000 
, 700, 000 
2, 000, 000 
, 165, 000 
, 625, OOO 


750, 000 
300, 000 
450, OOO 
275, 000 
144, 000 
220, 000 
1, 000, 000 
1, O00, 000 


1, 590, 000 


$1, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 
37,052, 160 


26, 316, 160 


5, 308, 840 


Credit utili- 
zation 


$50, 000, 001 
35, 000, 000 
13, 000, 000 

2, 950, 000 
7, 5000, 000 


6, 500, 000 
1 3. 316, 000 
2, 000, 000 
2 1,000, 000 
7, 500, 000 
14, 900, 840 


143, 675, 840 


56, 324, 160 


1 No funds were appropriated in the regular appropriation act for fiscal year 1954. Public Law 207, 83d 
Cong., approved transfer not to exceed $5,348,000 from ‘‘Government in occupied areas’’ to ‘‘ Acquisition of 
buildings abroad”’ for German consular buildings, of which $3,316,000 was transferred. 

2 In addition to the regular appropriation act for fiscal 1955, $1 million was transferred from ‘‘Government 
in occupied areas”’ to ‘‘Acquisition of buildings abroad’”’ pursuant to authority contained in Public Law 663, 


83d Cong. 


3 Estimate. 
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USE OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


Under regulations prescribed by the United States Treasury and placed in effect 
on December 1, 1953, all agencies of the United States needing foreign exchange 
are required to purchase it from United States Treasury holdings, and may not 
purchase from external sources unless the Treasury cannot supply the kind of 
eurrency needed. Only a small number of foreign currencies are held by the 
Treasury in substantial amounts, relative to overall United States needs, and this 
number is being reduced further by exchange conversion of surplus holdings into 
currencies in demand. Since the project planning of the building program must 
precede payments in foreign exchange by several years, the present local currency 
situation presents a number of very difficult problems in the administration of 
the buildings program. Treasury Department statements of June 30, 1955, reflect 
as of that date total cash balances of foreign credits of $164,459,000. Of this 
amount, $102,042,000 is restricted as to its ultimate use, leaving a balance of 
£62,416.000 in only 25 countries throughout the world available for unrestricted 
use in the payment of any United States obligations, including those of the build- 
ings program. Equally significant is that, of the $62,416,000 of unrestricted 
credits held by the Treasury on June 30, 1955, $59,159,000, or 95 percent, was in 
currencies of 8 countries, and of this amount 62 percent was held in 3 countries, 
namely, Yugoslavia, Spain, and Greece. In 10 of the 25 countries holding avaii- 
able balances on June 30, balances ranged from below $500 to $50,000. 

Further evidence that the situation is becoming even more acute is the Treasury 
Department forecast of December 19, 1955, of the foreign-currency receipts and 
disbursements to the end of the current fiscal year. By June 30, 1956, the Treasury 
Department estimates that the availability of unrestricted currency credits for 
payment of United States obligations, including those of the buildings program, 
will be reduced to the equivalent of $39 million, held in 14 countries. Of the 
$39 million, approximately $24.5 million, or 68 percent, will be in 2 countries, 
namely, Yugoslavia and Spain. The Treasury further estimates that even after 
viving effect to the transfer of convertible credits through June 30, 1956, there will 
be a substantial deficiency in unrestricted credits for the purpose of meeting 
United States obligations abroad. 

While projects proposed for financing from the appropriation for the acquisition 
of buildings abroad are based on compelling needs and priorities without regard 
to foreign exchange availabilities, every effort is made to manage the program so 
as to utilize to the fullest extent the foreign exchange owed to or owned by the 
United States. The Department of State believes that approximately 68 percent 
of the obligations to be incurred during the fiscal year 1957 can be paid in local 
currencies obtained from Treasury sources, and a foreign currency limitation of 
$14,909,840 appears in the proposed appropriation language in keeping with past 
practices. However, there is no realistic basis for estimating now what the 
Treasury holdings of a particular foreign currency will be on the date disburse- 
ments will be made. 

In the development of the estimates contained herein, anticipated expendi- 
tures in each country in the world have been carefully considered to determine 
that maximum use of foreign-currency credits will be attained. In making the 
analysis of proposed expenditures to be funded from foreign currency avail- 
abilities, a number of factors have been taken into consideration, as follows: 

1. Present holdings of foreign currency available for the building pro- 
gram, and anticipated current receipts in foreign exchange which may he 
used for this purpose. 

2. Potential conversion of surplus available currencies into needed 
currencies of other countries. 

3. Purchase of equipment and materials in countries where currencies 
are available, for shipment to other countries. 

4. Negotiation of centracts payable in available currencies. 

5. Residual balances available under current agreements. 
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-articular attention should be directed to several items in the estimates 
which require United States dollars. (1) The estimates for project develop- 
ment represent almost entirely the anticipated contractual costs for American 
architects who are commissioned to design and plan the buildings. (2) The 
item for conduct of program is essentially the salaries and other costs incident 
to the staff in Washington and in the field engaged in the direction and super- 
vision of the program. These costs are payable almost entirely in United 
States dollars. (3) The lack of adequate funds for the purpose during recent 
years has resulted in a tremendous backlog of essential maintenance and equip- 
ment replacement costs which must be undertaken if the Government’s in- 
vestment in these facilities is to be protected and maximum use to be realized. 
Much of this will of necessity have to be undertaken where there are no cur- 
rencies available in the United States Treasury which can be used for this 
purpose. (4) In the purchase of household furniture and furnishings, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to locate sources of supply which can be utilized with avail- 
able foreign-currency credits and where at the same time the quality of goods 
and workmanship is adequate. 

The success of the building program itself and the utility of the facilities 
provided depend in large measure upon the ability of the Department to procure 
and make available the necessary materials and equipment at the post where 
needed and at the time needed. Every effort is being made to make full use 
of foreign credits in the conduct of the program. However, the dollar require- 
ments are increasing and probably will continue to increase. 


Source of funds by appropriation limitation 





1955 actual 1956 estimate 1957 estimate 


Source of funds 


Balance forward from previous 
fiscal year : 
Appropriations: 
Direct to ‘‘Acquisition of 
buildings abroad’”’ 
Transferred from ‘Gov- 
ment in occupied areas’”’ 
ON a ad 


Subtotal 
Balance forward to following 
fiscal year 


Activities financed by 
appropriated funds - - 
Proceeds of sales of realty._..- 
Miscellaneous reimburse- 
ee aia Aa ee 
Comparative transfers from 


United 
States 
dollars 


$2, 096, 923 


000 


, 923 

70, 761 

1, 826, 162 

133, 941 

28, 387 
155, 533 


2, 144, 023 | 


Foreign 
exchange 


$7, 647, 239 


2, 000, 000 


5, 518, 896 


3, 173, 749 


United 
States 


United 
States 
dollars 


Foreign 
exchange 


Foreign 
exchange 


$5, 643, 957 


1, 000, 000 7, 500, 000 


14, 909, 840 


17, 159, 840 


$7, 052, 160 
7, 052, 160 


2, 250, 000 —2, 100, 000 


, 893, 957 7, 052, 160 


15, 059, £40 
157, 000 “ 


500, 000 


, 431, 957 19, 160 15, 059, 840 
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NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the Foreign Service buildings program are as follows: 

1. To provide representative, consolidated, and efficient office space for the 
Foreign Service and other agencies of the United States Government operating 
abroad in cooperation with the Department of State by construction, purchase, 
or lease. 

2. To assure maximum degree of security with minimum expense to the 
Government. 

3. To provide Government-owned, furnished residences for all ambassadors 
and officers-in-charge of principal consular posts and for senior officers at the 
principal diplomatic missions, including the ranking attachés of the Defense 
Department and other Federal agencies. 

4. To provide Government-owned, furnished living quarters for the American 
staff at posts where serious housing problems exist, such as health, security, long- 
term housing shortages, and where no practical alternative to Government hous- 
ing can be found. 

5. To effect a maximum recovery of dollar rentals and of foreign credits owed 
to the United States Government where such recovery can be fully justified within 
the above objectives. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The estimates for 1957 are presented in a manner designed to reflect the normal 
recurring expenses of the building program in one general grouping, and estimated 
expenses in connection with property acquisition in a second grouping. This pres- 
entation follows in general the pattern developed last year except that certain new 
eategories of expenditures are reflected. These new categories are designated to 
aid in proper program management as well as to reflect a better grouping of ex- 
penditures relating to the buildings program overseas. 

Reflected for the first time in these estimates are accounts for mechanical and 
electrical installations and telephone equipment replacement. The items of 
equipment to be covered by the headings have a longer life expectancy than such 
things as water heaters, refrigerators, and the like. An increasing number of 
buildings owned by the Department overseas have reached the age when the 
replacement of major mechanical equipment is necessary. 

These estimates include for the first time the costs involved in the rental pay- 
ments, operation, and other costs connected with leases for a period of 10 years 
heretofore funded from S. and E. and GOA funds. The inclusion of these leases 
in the FBO estimates results from a language change in the 1956 Department of 
State salaries and expenses appropriation contained in Public Law 133, 84th 
Congress, approved July 7, 1955. 

It has not been possible in recent years to apply sufficient funds to the repair, 
maintenance, and replacement of buildings equipment and furnishings to main- 
tain the facilities properly. In 1957, the Department must make real progress 
in this respect. Unless these facilities are properly maintained and furnished, 
their maximum utility cannot be realized nor can the investment of the United 
States Government be protected adequately. 
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The items for property service appear for the first time. The estimate is partly 
to cover costs contemplated in improving the legal and technical records of prop 
erty holdings. Adequate tithe documents and surveys are essential for the 
protection of the Government’s interest in property held abroad. The balance 
provides for items formerly included under a more inclusive heading. 

The program for acquisition, development, and construction represents real 
progress toward relieving a number of the critical buildings situations overseas. 
The advice and assistance of the Architectural Advisory Committee in guid- 
ing the progress of design and development of detailed architectural plans have 
been outstanding. The program of engaging qualified American architects to 
visit the sites to study local problems and conditions before undertaking the 
actual building design is sound in every respect. The buildings now getting under 
constrnuetion will reflect the results of this plan of operation. 

The estimates reflect anticipated costs in connection with project development 
and site acquisition designed to maintain a balanced level of property acquisi- 
tion and construction for the next several years. Experience so far indicates 
that the acquisition of sites, the selection of architects, and preparation of final 
drawings on major projects can seldom be accomplished in 1 fiscal year. It 
will be observed, therefore, that the project development contemplated for 1957 
will likely be the construction program for 1958. 

At the request of the Department of Agriculture, funds are being requested 
to initiate a program of housing for senior agricultural attachés. It is contem- 
plated that this program will be conducted by the Department of State for the 
Department of Agriculture along the same lines as the program for providing 
housing for defense attaches. 

The Department recently completed a careful study of the foreign buildings 
requirements and projected a buildings program through 1965 to meet the total 
needs as they appear today. The estimated requirements for the buildings pro- 
gram through 1965 approximate $200 million, of which about half is for the 
acquisition and construction of facilities and half for the operation, maintenance, 
and other recurring Costs. 

The priorities for the facilities contemplated in the program will be detailed 
in the annual budget presentation. The estimates for 1957 are part of this for- 
ward planning and set forth the proposed construction program for 1957 as 
well as the development of projects which will in turn become the construction 
program in the following year. 
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Summary of programs for fiscal years 1956 and 1957 by program component and 
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Acquisition, 


Program component 


Recurrent expenses 


. Operation of buildings. 
Realty repair and 
tenance. ; 

. Mechanical and electrical 

replacement- -. 
Telephone equipment re- 
placement..._--- 

5. Buildings and grounds im- 
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Furniture repairs and re- 
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. Household equipment re- 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM P. HUGHES, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN BUILD- 
INGS, ON ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the foreign buildings program of 
the Department of State derives its authority from the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Act of 1926, as amended, which authorizes the appropriation of $231,625,000 
to provide suitable office space and housing abroad for the Foreign Service of 
the United States. Pursuant to this authorization, $148,030,000 has been ap- 
propriated through fiscal year 1956. The request for fiscal year 1957 is $21,962,000 
which, if appropriated, will leave a residual authorization of $61,633,000. 


BUILDING PROGRAM THROUGH 1965 


When the Department appeared before this committee last year the chairman, 
the late Senator Kilgore, requested a 4-year building program designed to make 
the fullest possible use of available foreign currency credits. Following prepa- 
ration of this program for the committee, the Department surveyed carefully its 
total needs overseas and developed a program extending through 1965 designed 
to accommodate the total needs for overseas facilities. The advice and assist- 
ance of every Ambassador was sought in assessing the total building needs, As 
a result a program totaling approximately $200 million was developed. Mr. 
Chairman, I am pleased to submit copies of this program for the committee 
Each annual budget will detail our current requirements in the order of their 
priority and will contain the most reliable estimates of cost available when 
the budgets are prepared. 

In developing this long-term program, we have followed the objectives set 
forth by the Congress for the building program, which are as follows: 


1. To provide representative consolidated office space for the Foreign 
Service and other agencies of the United States Government operating in 
cooperation with the Foreign Service, except where leasing arrangements are 
more advantageous. 

2. To assure through the consolidation, particularly of office facilities, a 
maximum degree of security with minimum expense to the Government. 

3. To provide Government-owned furnished residences for all Ambassadors 
and Ministers. 

4. To provide Government-owned furnished residences for all officers in 
charge of consular posts and for senior officers at the principal diplomatic 
missions, including the attachés of the Defense Department and other 
agencies. 

5. To provide Government-owned furnished living quarters for a sub- 
stantial part of the American staff at posts where special housing problems 
exist, such as health, security, long-term housing shortages, ete., where no 
practical alternative to Government housing can be found. 

6. To effect a maximum recovery of foreign credits owed the United States 
Government where such recovery can be fully justified within the terms of 
the above objectives. 


CURRENT PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


During the current fiscal year the following major construction projects have 
been completed and the buildings occupied with only a few remaining clean-up 
items to be provided : 


Managua, office building and staff housing 
LeHavre, office building and staff housing 
Madrid, office building 

Port-of-Spain, office building 

Aden, office building and staff housing 
Leopoldville, Consul General’s residence 
Teheran, heavy technical installations 
Hamburg, office building 

Belgrade, staff housing rehabilitation 


Construction is now in progress at: 
Ranekok, stoff housing and 3 attaché houses 


Djakarta, office building 


Tegucigalpa, office building and Embassy residence 
Port-of-Spain, Consul General’s residence 
Vientiane, staff housing , 
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Kobe, office building and staff housing 
Leopoldville, office building 

Hong Kong, office building 

Asuncion, office building, Embassy residence 


Right additional projects in the 1956 program are rapidly progressing toward 
the construction stage: 


Port-au-Prince, office building 

Vienna, staff housing 

Munich, office building 

New Delhi, office building and staff housing 
Amman, office building 

Tangier, office building 

Lagos, office building 

Karachi, office building 


n addition, during the current year we are developing the following 17 projects 
preparatory to construction in fiscal years 1957 and 1958: 


London, office building 

Ciudad Trujillo, office building annex 

Quito, office building 

Oslo, office building 

Belgrade, staff housing 

Nagoya, office building and staff housing 

Seoul, Embassy residence and staff housing 

Saigon, office building and staff housing 

Leopoldville, staff housing 

Dakar, office building, staff housing, and Consul General’s residence 

Accra, office building and staff housing 

Athens, office building 

Teheran, Embassy residence, office building annex, and Deputy Chief of 
Mission residence 

Baghdad, office building, Embassy residence, and staff housing 

Basra, office building and staff housing 

Manila, staff housing and office building annex 

The Hague, office building 


In addition to these major construction projects, there have been a number of 
other important actions taken to improve our physical facilities overseas. In 
Mexico City, for example, the Embassy residence has undergone a thorough re- 
habilitation. In Tijuana, modern quarters in a new office building under 10-year 
lease have been constructed to our specifications. In Colon, Panama, the Con- 
sulate and the Principal Officer have moved to new quarters leased from the 
Panama Canal Company and rehabilitated to meet our requirements. In Bogota, 
a new lease has been negotiated to install the Chancery in modern quarters. In 
Djakarta, seven staff houses have been purchased from a subsidiary of the General 
Motors Corp. In Vientiane, 18 prefabricated staff houses are being erected to 
meet this critical housing situation. The unsightly quonset huts on the seafront 
at Manila have been removed. In Bombay, final negotiations are under way to 
bring under departmental control a fine property that will provide notably im- 
proved office and residential quarters. An exchange of properties has been 
finalized at Marseille to provide an improved office building. Properties excess 
to our needs at Nice, London, and Rome have been sold. These and many other 
similar steps have been taken to improve the utility of our facilities overseas. 

For 1957, funds are being requested for planning and development of the 
following 14 projects: 


Santiago, Embassy residence 

Mexico City, office building 

Lima, office building 

Algiers, office building 

Helsinki, office building and staff housing 

Milan, office building and Consul General’s residence 
Palermo, office building and Consul General’s residence 
Madrid, Embassy residence 

Taipei, office building 

Bangkok, office building annex 

Kabul, staff housing 
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Beirut, office building 
Monrovia, staff building 
Karachi, staff housing 


In order to prepare for future construction, the estimates for 1957 contemplat: 
the acquisition of 11 building sites, as follows: 


Caracas, office building 

Milan, office building and Consul General's residence 

Palermo, oftice building and Consul General's residence 

Fukuoka, office building and staff housing 

Singapore, office building 

Kabul, staff housing 

Madras, office building 
Khartoum, office building and staff housing 
Lahore, office building 

Karachi, staff housing 
Istanbul, office building, staff housing and Consul General’s residence 


Following our 


usual practice, Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to include the list 
of architects now 


actively employed in project design : 





Estimat 


Post Project Architect fee of 
architect 
Quito OB Vincent G. Kling $20), OOK 
(ruatemala OB Alberto G. Novella 2, 31 
Port-au-Princt OB Officina--Don Hatch 13, 12 
Tegucigalpa OB/ER Michael M. Hare ), 25 
Asuncion OB/EF Keyes, Smith, Satterlee & Lethbridge 31, 5x 
Vienna SH Albert Henry Hill 39, 37 
Port of Spain OB Mence & Moore 5, 7 
Do CGR do 4iy 
Che Hague OB Gehron & Seltzer eee ), 37 
Oslo-.- OB Eero Saarinen & Associates 49, fax 
Belgrade Gar./Whse/SH Carl Koch... 4, 2 
Hong Kong. OB Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons 50, 000 
jakarta OB Raymond & Rado $7, 171 
Kobe OB/SH Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth i8, Ols 
Nagoya OB/SH Alexander 8. Cochran 2, 33 
Seoul SH/ER | Ernest J. Kump 35, 7x 
Manila SH | Gardner A. Dailey 18, OO 
Do SH Alden B. Dow 23, 625 
Do OB A. L. Aydelott & Associates 42, OO 
Bangkok SH/DAR | Christiani & Nielsen ¥ 6, 154 
Saigon OB/SH Curtis & Davis 14, 8&3 
Leopoldville OB/SH Weed-Russell-Tohnson Associates 7, 87 
Dakar OB/SH Moore & Hutchins 2, 5K 
Accra OB/SH Harry Weese ‘ 17, 32 
New Delhi. Enclave Edward Durell Stone... 15, 000 
Amman _. OB Paul Rudolph____. 7, 5K 
Baghdad___- OB/ER/SH Jose Luis Sert ¥), x 
Basra OB/SH Harris Armstrong 4, 72 
Tangier . OB.. | WIugh Stubbins Associates 7, 
Rabat... OB.... Ketchum, Gina & Sharp “AM 
Lagos OB/SH.. | Weed-Russell-Johnson Associates i f. DAK 
Karachi OB Richard J, Neutra & Robert FE, Alexander 53, 12 
London 
Competition OB Fdward Durrell Stone +, x 
Eero Saarinen & Associates ; 4, 000) 
Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth_. +, OOF 
Wurster, Bernardi & Emmons 1 (x 
Ernest J. Kump t (Me 
Jose Luis Sert 4, (MM 
Anderson & Beckwith 4, (0 
Hugh Stubhins Associates .__. + Om 
Robert W. McLaughlin (consultant wy 
Final design - Fero Saarinen & Associates 225, OOM 
Athens OB The Architects Collaborative 2, 50) 
Tehran OB Ext/ER/DCMR. Victorine & Samuel Homeey ), 375 
The Hague OB ; Marcel Breuer 14, 62 
Ciudad Trujillo_..... OB Annex Rogers & Taliaferro 10, 5Ot 
Total. st 1, 256, 32 
! Of this amount $665,232 was obligated in 1955 or prior fiscal years, and $591,089 has been obligated to 4 
in the current fiscal year. 
U. 8. DOLLAR REQUIREMENTS 
Mr. Chairman, for 1957, our request includes $7,052,160 to be spent in United 


States dollars. 
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As indicated above, and as the committee knows, the foreign building program 
is reentering the construction phase. A number of important projects are either 
under bid, under construction, or in various planning stages. I would be less than 
frank if I did not tell the committee that to proceed with this construction 
inevitably will lead to much higher United States dollar requirements in the 
years immediately ahead. In most of our construction activities we must 
acquire from United States sources, with resulting dollar payments, many im- 
portant items such as generators, transformers, air conditioning and heating 
equipment, telephone equipment, and other items for technical installations 
required in modern buildings. We will continue to acquire building materials 
such as cement, steel, lumber, and hardware to the maximum extent practical 
from various countries in which the United States has excess foreign-exchange 
availabilities. 

Dollar requirements have increased as a result of the Department’s policy 
of hiring private American architects for the design of our new buildings. These 
irchitects require payment in dollars since virtually all of their costs are incurred 
iv the United States. In my opinion, this policy of hiring private American 
architects is sound in that our Government should acquire thereby buildings of 
mproved design, more economical to operate and functionally adapted to the 
needs of our Embassies and consulates. 

United States dollar requirements of the building fund have increased because 
of the transfer in 1955 of pertinent administrative costs to the appropriation 
“Acquisition of buildings abroad.” No longer is any portion of the direct cost of 
administering this program financed through any other appropriation, nor does 
the Department have any reimbursable arrangement with any other agency of 
Government for administrative support to the building program. 

Dollar requirements have increased, both in the current year and for the 
budget year 1957, also because the expenses of operating Government-owned 
buildings, and the cost of long-term leases formerly financed through the appro- 
priation for “Salaries and expenses” have been transferred to the appropriation 
“Acquisition of buildings abroad.” 

The only remaining item in the field of real estate and its management not 
now financed from the building fund is the cost attributable to buildings leased 
for periods of less than 10 years. Except for this latter item, the committee is 
seeing for the first time the total cost of the realty operation of the Department 
if State. 

USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY CREDITS 


Mr. Chairman, for 1957, our request includes $14,909,840 to purchase foreign 
urrency from the United States Treasury. 

For many years the building program has been identified as an activity financed 
principally with foreign currency. As the committee knows, the utilization of 
foreign currency and credits for this purpose began in fiscal year 1948. During 
the period 1948 through 1952, with certain important exceptions, major emphasis 
was upon the acquisition of desirable building sites and improved property 
throughout the world. While it is true that from 1948 to 1956 large sums of 
foreign currencies have been authorized and have been used principally for 
the acquisition of improved properties and sites, it is equally true that consider- 
ible sums have been expended as United States dollars, chiefly when construction 
was undertaken. About 1950, when large projects were initiated in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brussels, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Madrid, United States dollar 
requirements rose sharply. During 1950 the building program expended or 
obligated $1,227.686 and during 1951 expended or obligated $1,239,010, despite the 
fact that no dollar appropriations were made in either of these years. 

Another factor of major importance during this 1948-52 period was that 
foreign currencies and credits were held by the United States Treasury in many 
countries and these currencies could be utilized almost exclusively by the building 
fund. During this same period other agencies of the Government made very 
limited use of foreign currencies available from the United States Treasury. 
Many agencies and programs now compete for available Treasury holdings of 
foreign currencies. The Treasury endeavors to dispose of its holdings in foreign 
currencies as rapidly as possible. In following the Treasury policy the Govern- 
ment as a whole makes immediate use of foreign currencies in order that the 
value of these holdings will not be reduced substantially through inflation or 
revaluation. 

I should like to bring to the attention of the committee that although the 
foreign currency credits available to the United States throughout the world 
are substantial, the major portion of these credits today are earmarked specifi- 
cally by authority of law for military or other purposes. Treasury Department 
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statements on June 30, 1955, reflect as of that date total holdings of foreign 
credits equivalent to $164,459,000. Of this amount, $102,042,000 is restricted as 
to its ultimate use, leaving a balance of $62,416,000 located in only 25 countries 
throughout the world available for unrestricted use in the payment of any 
United States obligations, including those of the building program. Equally 
signifi‘ant is that of this $62,416,000, almost 95 percent, or $59,159,000, was in 
currencies of 8 countries, and 62 percent was held in 3 countries, namely, Yugo- 
slavia, Spain and Greece. 

The foreign-currency situation has changed radically in recent years, and 
according to the Treasury Department’s forecast of December 19, 1955 the avail- 
ability of unrestricted credits will be curtailed further by the end of fiscal year 
1956. Mr. Chairman, in complete frankness may I say to the committee that 
while we will continue to do everything possible to make maximum use of 
available foreign currencies and credits, the 1957 program before you is based 
primarily on essential needs, not on the availability of foreign currencies or 
eredits as such. vm 

RECURRING EXPENSES, INCLUDING BUILDING OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COSTS 


The 1957 budget before you requests $1,858,000 for operating expenses of 
Government-owned and long-term leased properties abroad. This request is 
$658,000 over the amount available during the current fiscal year. As the com- 
mittee will recall, last year the cost of operating Government-owned properties 
was transferred from the appropriation for “Salaries and expenses” to the 
appropriation “Acquisition of buildings abroad,” $1,200,000 being included in 
the estimates for the purpose. This estimate was based upon actual operating 
experience over a number of years. In 1957 the operating expenses of properties 
in Germany and Austria, previously financed from the appropriation for “Govern- 
ment in occupied areas” ($357,000) as well as the operating expenses of 27 
buildings occupied under long-term leases previously financed from the appro- 
priation for “Salaries and expenses” ($81,000) are being transferred to the 
building fund. In addition, $220,000 is included in the 1957 estimates to cover 
anticipated operating costs of newly constructed buildings, such as those at 
Madrid, Port-of-Spain, Le Havre, and Managua. 

Included in the presentation before you is a request for $1,748,000 for realty 
repairs and maintenance, which compares with $900,000 available during the 
current fiscal year, or an increase of $848,000. Mr. Chairman, the realty holdings 
of the Department have not been maintained on an adequate basis in recent years. 
The lack of proper maintenance is a matter of real concern. Field requests for 
basic maintenance exceed $2,500,000, only $900,000 of which we can cover from 
resources currently available. The validity of these requests from Foreign 
Service posts all over the world has been established by FBO field representatives 
after very careful review. As you know, the Department owns property valued 
in excess of $140 million. This property is scattered among 278 posts through- 
out the world, and is subject to every conceivable climatic condition. It is mani- 
festly impossible to maintain these properties adequately at an annual cost of 
less than three-fourths of 1 percent of their value. 

In order to develop a realistic estimate of our needs for repair and mainte- 
nance, a careful study was made of the factors used by the Public Buildings 
Service and recognized realty managers associations. This study reveals that 
on the basis of the general type of property owned by the Department the factors 
which should be applied to our requirements are as follows: 





Type of property Square feet Factor Extension 

Cents 
Office buildings, routine maintenance _- y bdatbandte Sthiaatiad : 2, 165, 000 12.0 $259, 800 
Office buildings, major repairs iievceedaanaee ‘ 2, 165, 000 10.0 216, 500 
Warehouse and garage space, ete., routine maintenance. _____.____- 150, 000 8.2 12, 300 
Warehouse and garage space, major repairs__.._------ aan 150, 000 5.0 7, 500 

Value Factor 

— _as | ES 

| Percent 
Residential properties, routine maintenance___......- isc aalatists We $62, 595, 000 | 144} 938, 925 
Residential properties, major repairs_.............-...----..---.----] 62, 595, 000 | 14} 312, 975 


i ccctcantanbtea sande cinensmddtinctistes Gace danthtmmnmanaunsies nathan s diptnisinia lca acenieptsi , 1, 748, 000 
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Mr. Chairman, unless the Department of State is granted substantially in- 
creased funds ior repairs and maintenance of its properties overseas, it will 
become increasingly difficult to assure proper protection of the capital invest- 
ment already made in these properties and to insure their continuing utilization 
for the purposes for which they were acquired. 

The estimates for 1957 request $290,000 for replacing obsolete and worn-out 
mechanical, electrical, and telephone equipment. We also seek $200,000 for 
improvements to buildings and grounds. A concerted effort will be made during 
1957 to replace obsolete and worn-out equipment. Many of our buildings are 
arriving at the age when the mechanical equipment must be replaced if the 
utility of the buildings is to be preserved. Similarly, many of our landscaping 
projects have been badly neglected with the result that the buildings and grounds 
present a poor and unrepresentative appearance. In several instances serious 
erosion has resulted from failure to protect adequately the grounds surrounding 
the buildings. 

Mr. Chairman, we estimate the value of our holdings in furniture, furnishings 
and other household equipment is approximately $10 million. Our current de- 
mands for furniture repairs and replacements are exceeding substantially the 
funds available for this purpose. So far it has been impossible to establish 
reasonable estimates for furniture repairs and replacements in view of the vary- 
ing climatic conditions encountered throughout the world. This is a matter 
which is giving us considerable concern. This we do know, however, that the 
furniture must be maintained in a usable condition wherever it may be located. 
Therefore, we request for 1957 a total of $655,000 to repair and replace fur- 
niture, furnishings and equipment in Government-owned and long-term leased 
property, or about 6 percent of the estimated value of present holdings. 

Mr. Chairman, the estimate for “Conduct of program” represents the total di- 
rect administrative cost of the buildings program. Construction overseas is 
supervised by qualified American construction supervisors on our payroll. The 
expanded buildings program requires an increase in staff for this purpose during 
1957. 


OTHER AGENCY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Chairman, for 1957 there is included in the buildings program budget a 
request in the amount of $1,190,000 to cover essential requirements of other 
agencies clesely related in the field with the Department’s activities. Specifi- 
cally, these items are as follows: 


Senior military attachés, 6 residences 

Senior agriculture attachés, 4 residences 

USLA Reproduction Center and Information Center i in the Philippines__ 420, 000 
USIA repairs to voA housing on Okinawa 270, 000 


1, 190, 000 


As the committee knows, since 1952 the Department of State has been in- 
cluding in its budget from 4 to 6 residences each year for senior military attachés. 
This is in accordance with the understanding with the Congress at the time of 
the increase in the authorization for the buildings program in 1952. In addition, 
last year with the establishment of the separate Agricultural Service overseas, a 
similar arrangement was worked out with the Department of Agriculture to 
provide residences for senior agriculture attachés. The priorities and locations, 
both for Defense and Agriculture, are established by the respective agencies and 
FBO undertakes the acquisition or construction of the necessary properties. 

In the case of USIA, the Department contemplates construction in the Philip- 
pines in 1957. The regional Reproduction Center project and the Information 
Center should be carried out simultaneously. 

FBO several years ago constructed a number of houses on Okinawa for use 
by personnel of the Voice of America. These houses have become termite in- 
fested, and are deteriorating rapidly. In order to preserve the investment of 
approximately $700,000 in these properties and to assure their continued use- 
fulness, it is essential that proper preventive steps be taken immediately to 
eliminate this termite infestation. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we believe the 1947 buildings 
prograin is well balanced and will enable the Department to move ahead to 
meet some of the most pressing and essential building needs and to overcome 
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certain of the most deplorable situations now existing in our overseas 
establishments. 

The request for this program for fiscal year 1957 totaled $21,962,000. The 
House committee has allowed $19 million, or a reduction in the original request 
of $2,962,000. 

The Department’s long-range foreign buildings program of approximately 
$200 million through 1965 was explained in the first part of this statement. 
The estimates for 1957 contain in effect the initial portion of this program, 
and, in the opinion of the Department, constitutes recognition of the program 
which needs to be carried out in the best interest of the United Staes Govern- 
ment overseas. 

By a recent ruling of the Comptroller General, foreign currency proceeds of 
sales of properties overseas owned by the Department may be reused for pur- 
poses authorized under the foreign buildings program. The full effect of this 
ruling is impossible to assess but may be of some assistance in moving ahead 
on the program for 1957 as outlined in the estimates. 

Although the program outlined in the estimates for initiation during the 
current fiscal year is progressing favorably, there are always certain delays 
in an overseas construction program. The program for fiscal year 1957, rep- 
resents the most pressing projects with which the Department is concerned 
at this time and failure to finance any of these projects in fiscal year 1957 will 
result in their being carried forward with the highest priority to fiscal year 
1958. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, the Department seeks no restoration of the cut 
of $2,962,000 as a result of the House action. The Department believes that the 
$19 million allowed by the House, coupled with anticipated proceeds of sales 
in local currency, will provide a reasonably sound basis for undertaking the 
1957 buildings program as originally submitted to the Congress. 


Foreign building requirements, 1957-65 inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955 


Estimated cost 
Grand oe — 
total | 
1957-60 1961-65 


struction and acquisition 


ARA . z A $22, 475, 000 $19, 785, 000 | $11, 690, 000 
EUR oo . : wa ; a3 33,616,400 | = 18, 906, 800 14, 709, 600 
Plaats as wiwtsdabiel, _..| 16,683,300 | 12, 068, 200 4,615, 000 
NEA... ala ; anata imine 27, 465, 500 17, 254, 500 10, 211 000 


Total. .......- 100, 240,200! 59,014,600 | 41, 225, 


Nonconstruction | 
Operation of buildings culate aac _.--| 23,711,574 | 8, 652, 147 15, 059, 4: 
Realty repairs and mainten: inc ~e LS AL ste 22, 805, 574 | 8, 236, 147 14, 569, 427 
Replacement of equipment. __-_- ee eee 4, 228, 000 | 1, 386, 000 2, 842, 000 
Buildings and grounds improve ment ine Shik 4, 228, 000 1, 135, 000 3, 093, 000 
Initial furniture and fixtures ‘ 14, 908, 010 8, 309, 700 6, 598, 310 
Repair and replacement of furniture and fixtures _- sor) 8, 325, 253 | 3, 062,614 | 5, 262, 639 
Unscheduled projects Se a eee © a 4, 500, 000 eet on 000 
Lease payments ee ae a te eee 3, 045, 641 , 535, 141 1, 510, 500 
Conduct of program FFE CAAPT ILLS SE RTADIPAT TRIER | 10,800, 000 . 750, 000 | | 6. 056, 000 





DS oo bet | 96, 552, , 052 39, 066, 749 | | "87, 485, : 





NERS oc Snknwénasestedh eossdwe ee “196, 792, 252 | “98, 081, 349 | 98, 710, 903 
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The foreign buildings requirements through 1965 are based on the following 
hiectives : 

1. To provide representative, consolidated, and efficient office space for 
the Foreign Service and other agencies of the United States Government 
operating abroad in cooperation with the Department of State by con- 
struction, purchase, or lease. 

2. To assure maximum degree of security with minimum expense to the 
Government. 

3. To provide Government-owned, furnished residences for all Ambassadors 
and officers in charge of principal consular posts and for senior officers 
at the principal diplomatic missions, including the ranking attachés of 
the Defense Department and other Federal agencies. 

4. To provide Government-owned, furnished living quarters for the Ameri- 
can staff at posts where serious housing problems exist, such as health, 
security, long-term housing shortages, and where no practical alternative 
to Government housing can be found. 

5. To effect a maximum recovery of dollar rentals and of foreign credits 
owed to the United States Government where such recovery can be fully 
justified within the above objectives. 

Within these program objectives the following general guides have been 
served in the preparation of the program through 1965. 

1. Adequate office buildings are provided for all posts to meet the basic 
requirements of all civilian Government Agencies represented at the post. 

2. Suitable residences are programed for the chief of mission and deputy 
chief of mission at all missions. 

3. At larger Embassy posts provision is made for at least one senior 
officer’s residence. 

4. At more important consulates, a residence is programed for the principal 
officer and at least one senior officer. 

5. Residences are programed at all Embassy posts for senior Defense 
attachés, 

6. Staff housing is programed in accordance with item 4 of the FBO 
objectives outlined above. 

7. A residence for senior Agriculture attachés is programed at all 
Embassies. 

No allowance has been made for dollar proceeds of property sales. The annual 
idget will take into consideration the proceeds of sales actually consummated. 
The program reflects an increasing requirement for property repairs and 
naintenance. Past estimates for repair and maintenance have been inadequate 
6 properly maintain the capital investment already made in the properties and 
0 assure full and effective utilization of the facilities. In addition, the basic 
epair and maintenance requirement increases as additional properties are 
cquired. 

The estimates for the cost of individual projects reflected in this program 
re based on the best knowledge available at this time on loeal cost and other 
factors which will affect construction at the post shown. Accordingly, the cost 
f individual projects cannot be considered in any respect firm budget estimates 
or the projects listed. Further, the program is based on the needs of the 
(government overseas without regard to current or anticipated availability 
if local currency credits. 

KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


ER—Embassy residence 

LR—Legation residence 

OB—Office building 

OB-Ext. —Office building annex or extension 
DCR—Deputy chief residence 
l)AR—Defense attaché residence 
POR—Principal officer's residence at consular posts 
\AR—Agriculture residence 
WH—Warehouse 

SH—Staff housing 

SOR—Senior officer's residence 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965, inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA 


Country and post 


I: TE BD i idccccmenaetmebnnmiies 





SIE ILI ITI ca sain in gh cencscechiecin cindnlebcpelpmas ine tae ook as cen tao 


Brazil: 


I i a sia olieip enineniieneagiaea 


Sao Paulo 


Fortaleza 


Salvador 


Porto Alegre 


Belo Horizonte 


Chile: 
Santiago 


Valparaiso 


Colombia: 
Bogota 


Costa Rica: San Jose__.......... a a a ae 


Cuba: 


Habana..-.... 


Recife. ...... 





Estimated cost 


Tyve of 


building 












| 
1957-60 1961-65 
OB jon $1, 500, 000 BS Peis 
dat 2 oe $2°0 0% 
EBD 2 aS ron 
ee Bee as 50 0 
Se ee et ee | 50 00 
So Ee 2 See | 50, 000 
a O00 O00 tl ..wescace 
ee ee eT | 69. OW 
on... ee --| 50, 000 
DO oR kee ee ee 50, 000 
I ia a a | 50, 00 
DCR Se eth A a a | BO. 0% 
_, RES BORMTTEEP 50, OK 
PUI cctcco:so seein tein ih intaierdhdsiinill 50, 000 
I iat meN oe ee 50. 000 
RT oie famanncass an 50, 000 
aS sae 600, 000 |_......- , 
Bh os | 100. 00 
a | 50, O0 
er a | 169, 00 
ee inl ee ieeiecnmmieel | 50, 000 
ie ictinunnsielctiwonsamewdan | 50, 00 
re eda eee | 50, 000 
i ctcileette Raises cere prareria | 50, 000 
RO are a Se | 50. 000 
_ ee ee 59. 000 
OO a a 59, 000 
a i a 50, 000 
Regt ew 50. 000 
ack Bie eee 50, 000 
a a 50, 000 
Pasian wessuvhccassvccaescake 50, 000 
BEE iciavomien Oe 
Stee. oe ee Bi, 000 
UR Aer Oo ee oe | 650, 000 
Wh ais haddllcansitionteieded | 80, 000 
ORs Be 50, 000 
a | £0, 000 
ie el | 80. 000 
Pe icieas <0 oct hiaen se 150, 000 
a a 100, 000 509, 000 
econ aod ees 50, 000 
A ssiniznd A ctmnamaaiadatsinl 50, 000 
ee RR eA | 100, 000 
SO iets) RE, 50, 000 
Be es eel 6), 000 
ire ai ek Eee | 150, 000 
a I | 50, 000 
es ee 60, 000 
a | 150, 000 
£0, 000 
| 60. 000 
150, 090 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965, inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—Con, 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS AREA—Continued 


Country and post 


Ecuador: 


Guayaquil 


F} Salvador: San Salvador---._- 


inatemala: Guatemala City 


{aiti: Port-au-Prince.._-__-- 


ionduras 
Tegucigalpa. --- 


ON ee ee ens 


Mexico 


St 5) ae 


Ciudad Juarez__.-_- 


Guadalajara 


NG hoi dcmn can be sho elaanec nanan nia x 


RS ous adcacce 
Mexicali 


Monterey.......-.- 


ee ae i alcemiadiie beten ieee ee 


| ee 
Piedras Negras 


Tampico 


yee isco iodieas aslo cieaenaoias ish on ieaainangat nada 
TE cnniignticede dccmnia adie iets auaceeuk 


OAR NN nnn nicseuieuunnaisaitme sistas ‘ 


Panama: Balboa 


| Type of 
building 


Estimated cost 


1957-60 | 1961-65 





SH... 
DAR 

|} AAR 
DCR 
SOR 
SH 
DAR 
AAR 

| DCR 
cee 
DAR_. 
AAR 


DCR 
| SH 
DAR 
| AAR 
| Compound 


OB 
DCR 
SOR. 
Ribs ncaa 
DAM... 
PR icinnnis 
Si... 
OB ‘ 
POR. 

| Se... 
OB : 
POR.. 
OB 
POR 
OB : 
ron... 
OB 
POR 
OB 
POR 
., 
POR 
OB _ 
POR.. 
OB 





| OB 


SH 
OB 


Ws cc ck Aa 


on... 
POR._....- 





$575, 000 
59, 000 | 
100, 000 


59, 000 
200, 000 
59, 000 
60, 000 
000 |_. 
| 200, 000 

, 000 

x0, 000 

, 000 

, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
59, 000 
59, 000 
50, 000 
200, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 


50, 000 
8), 000 
59, 000 


50, 000 
80, 000 | _ 


2, 000, 000 
59, 000 | 
50, 000 |__- 
100, 000 400, 000 
50, 000 
59, 000 
200, 000 
150, 000 
50, 000 
60, 000 
100, 000 


100, 000 
50, 000 ree 
100, 000 
50, 000 
100, 000 
50, 000 
’, 000 
00 
000 
Ono :. 
100, 000 
50, 000 

000 a 
000 





100, 000 

50, 000 

100, 000 

100, 000 

50, 000 

60, 000 

100, 000 

50, 000 

40, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 
50, 000 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965, inclusive—Prepared Nov, 1, 1955—Co 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC AREA—Continued 


Estimated cost 
Type of 


Country and post building 


1957-60 1961-5 
Uruguay: Montevideo . ee es a OB eel dead a S800, 
OR nn ns a ES er LOO, Uk 
DAR a < were MM), Os 
| AAR i ‘ aie 50, 
| SH ia Socks Z SU, 
Venezuela 
Caracas _..... ee eee oi OB $2, 000, 000 . 
DCR ete oe aM) 
SOR a . 50, 
SH a aie at AM) 
DAR ee = >) 
AAR loondeetall ded ; ; d A 
Maracaibo.....--- ES li ar a : OB moni 150, 000 
POR cata 50, 000 
SH . 40, 000 
Porte la Cruz...........-- sila acchavasapenacdecamapanegrere ee aaares 150, 000 |... 
POR 7 50, 000 
SH tr 40, 000 
ete AREA... ounces sas batalla raeahaasitiesacia ico arsossairiedle a énntoud eke ‘ a 10, 785, 000 11, 690 
EUROPEAN AREA 
Australia 
Melbourne ; POR $50, 000 
Canberra... 7 .| DAR-3 50, 000 $10 
SOR-2 ‘ 100 
AAR 7) 
Algeria: Algiers OB 264, 000 
SH.4 
SON ” 
Austria 
Vienna a .| SOR-2 Lo 
DAR-3 50, 000 100 
AAR A), ( 
Salzburg : POR 5), 
Belgium: Brussels a DARK-3 50, 000 100, ( 
SOR-3 150, (* 
AAR 50, 000 
Bermuda: Hamilton SOR 5A). (N 
Bahamas: Nassau . POR 50, 000 
OB ayy 
Canada 
Ottawa . 1 OR-2st..... 265, 000 
DAR-3 150 
Niagara Falls , 5 , is OB/CGR 212, 000 
Winnipeg —_ .| POR 50, 000 
OB 7 a 209 
Calgary J .| POR AA) 
St. Johns, New Brunswick ; . ._..| POR 50,000 |_. : 
Montreal é 2 as POR . . 50 
Halifax , 5 ; POR a1 
Edmonton j 7 POR ; w 
Ottawa ‘ AAR , 5) 
Denmark: Copenhagen ’ ; DAR-2 100, 0 
sSOR-2 eet Low, | 
AAR 7 
France 
Paris Scoesuotele MED 4, 240,000 |. 
DAR-3 50, 000 Li) 
Bordeaux oe a Sl cic aie ai . OB 59, 000 1h) 
POR ne ra Fa), (x 
Lyon ; be BS 33... cs MEA 209, 
Marseille : .| SOR 7 50, 000 
Nice ito an _| POR 40, 000 
Paris iit cotln ate Sota ivieieie ee ainl Don 50, 000 
Finland: Helsinki as fae 5 ca eal ..----«| OB/SH-12 954, 000 
DAR-3 50, 000 100 
SOR-2 50, 000 ~~) 
AAR ‘ powlae W), | 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965, inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—Co 


EUROPEAN AREA 


Country and post 


Germany: Berlin! 


Bremen 
Dusseldorf 
Frankfurt 
Hamburg 
Munich 
Stuttgart 
treat Britain: 
Belfast 
Southampton 
Manchester 
Liverpool 
Birmingham 
Edinburgh 
Cardiff 
London 
eland 
Dublin 


Cork 

aly 
(7enoa 
Milan 
Naples 
Palermo 


Venice 
Kome 


Purin 


etherland 


The Hague 

Rotterdam. 
Luxembourg: Luxembourg 
Norway: Oslo 


New Zealand: Wellington 


Poland: Warsaw 


Portugal: Lisbon 


Rumania: Bucharest 


in 
Madrid 


Bilbao 
Barcelona 
Valencia 
Vigo 


If and when Berlin becomes the capital of Germany. 


Continued 


Type of 
building 


$2, 620, 000 


bob, VOD 


40. 000 


A, OOO 
50, 000 


50), OOF 


000 


$12. 000 
50), O00 
312, OOO 
50, 000 


50, 000 


782, OOO 


n. 


OOO 


Bn OK) 


50, OOO 


530, 000 


254, 400 
742, 000 
318, 000 


000 
OO 


OOO 
000 
(an 


», OOO 


OO 
O00 
OU 
O00 


Atif 


636, 000 
50, 000 100, 
50 
100 
254, 

50, 000 
i) 
5), 


50, 


O00 
(He) 
oOo 

4) 


OOO 
OOO 


CK 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965, inelusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—Con. 
EUROPEAN AREA—Continued 


Estimated cost 
Country and post | building SS 
1957-60 | 1961-65 


Switzerland: | | 
Bern 4 “ .. OB er eee | $786, 000 
SOR-2 B aesieies : 100, 000 
DAR-3 E é 150, 000 
AAR 50, 000 
Geneva tiaea aii hcl SUM a | 524, 000 
POR : 3 | 50, 000 
‘nasil . on POR : 50, 000 
Zurich : wamal ae cas Nases ' | 000 
Union of South Africa: 
Pretoria __ ‘ a re pane est ; ; 000 
OB 000 
DAR_.. eee 000 
Capetown. .-- . ; : Seine aid OB ; 000 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics: Moscow 3 7 OB $2, 950, 000 
ER | | 000 
DAR-3 - 7 j 000 
SH-40 8 000 
AAR |. ae 000 
SOR+4 mae 7 | 000 
West Indies: | 
Bar! ados acu ae POR 50. 000 
Kingston _-_. ze — ee : .-| OB 265, 000 ae 
Martinique ws a rie laa atn ie ed : th shlnes tarctrasRimicato | 3, 000 
Yugoslavia ! | 
Belgrade _--_.-- a ae ER 368, 000 
SH-30 | 526, 400 |... 
DAR-3 100. 000 | 50. 000 
AAR 50, 000 
SOR-2 | orn 
Zagreb a rar POR a AN. 000 
Sweden: Stockholm _-... Sark ‘ aus DAR-3 150, NNO 
AAR i : | 50, 000 
DCR... eer - <3 f O00 
ae 000 


Total (Europe : ‘ aie ete | 18, 906, 800 | 14, 709, 600 
FAR EASTERN AREA 


Burma: Rangoon intigcaiebieiniad aie Ga $200, 000 | 
OB . 60, 000 
Garage e 15, 000 
AAR 50, 000 
SH-15 re 
Cambodia: Phnom Penh-. sc oocta kaalncnileee a 360, 000 
OB Shas 375, 000 |- 
ER : 19, 000 | 
DCR es 
DAR_. oe 
AAR | 
SH-18 ahaa | 
CRS FRI io ok ccs ascwwencenincnnna’ iisiaincticiplaspinacaaiesiebsa sional OB 530, 000 |_...- 
ER ; | 
SH-10 
SOR-1_-- 
Indonesia: 
Djakarta SH-16..__.-. +20, 000 
AAR emul 50, 00 
Surabaya SU. a cic dal 50, 000 
OB.. eeniall 209, 000 
Japan: 
Kobe_. é . SOR sii 50, 000 
Fukuoka. --__- hae _.......| OB-SH-5 313, 500 |____ 
Tokyo . | AAR oon 50, 000 | 
i SOR-1_.-.-- 50, 000 | 
DAR-2 - 100, 000 | 
SH-15 eran 
Nagoya OB-SH_.. 235, 000 | 
SOR ‘ 50, 000 
Sapporo inbaidtiae .| OB-SH-4___| 63, £00 
Korea: Seoul pa ER-SH-50__| 1, 000, 000 | 
DCR 50, 000 
SOR-2_. 100, 000 
AAR 50, 000 
DARAS. wun 150, 000 


2 If and when it is possible to acquire property in Russia, 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965, inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—-Con. 


FAR EASTERN AREA—Continued 


Estimated cost 


Country and post aaa Saiacmeeaiaeiheaiae a Ee nae eee 


1957-60 1961-65 





Laos: Vientiane , ‘ ag OB | $275, 000 
ER 10, 000 $150, 
| DCR.. a 50, 
SH-24 480, 
SH-12 240, 000 | 
DAR-2 AAR 150, 
Malaya: Mi | 
Singapore . ; ‘. A tod ioe 864, 000 
Kuala Lumpur... spares te ea E OB | 71, 000 | 
SH-6 } 
Penang ; aii titel ails : SH-2___. 
Philippines: Manila-.-----_-- aniaiecauns SH-60 | , 200, 000 
| OB-Annex__} 848, 000 
SOR-2 100, 000 
ER | 530, 000 
SH-30 600, 000 
Sea Wall 110, 000 
Repair. | 
DAR-3 150, 000 


| AAR 50, 000 
Thailand: | 


Bangkok. - --- : sie ‘ ER 424. 000 
SH-10 | 200. 000 

OB-Annex 636, 000 

Chiengmai-....-- ee 7 a ._.| OB 60. 000 
SOR 50, 000 

Vietnam: Saigon piicmpiy ae an OB-SH 000, 000 
AAR-1 50, 000 

DAR-2 100. 000 


Hong Kong eee aes ; Seite SH-15 000 


Total FE ses a a hd are ot 12, 068, 000 


NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AREA 


Afghanistan: Kabul. ..| OB $418, 000 
ER EES 150, 000 
SH 250, 000 
SOR 
AAR 

Angola: Luanda ee POR 132, 500 
DCR 50, 000 
AAR 50, 000 

Ceylon: Colombo ; ...| SOR , 000 
SH 000 
OB 35, 000 
ER 
AAR 000 

Cyprus: Nicosia ae a 3 : OB 000 
SOR 000 

Egypt 


Cairo te ee OB 000 000 


ER 000 000 

SOR 000 

Khartoum x -.1 OB 000 
SH 000 

Alexandria i So oes oh 24, 000 
SH 000 ‘ 

Port Said ; OB , 000 
SH 80, 000 

Ethiopia: Addis Ababa : OB-Ext 000 
SH , 000 am 
SOR 000 , 000 


European colonies: 
Gold Coast, Accra- -- euuk ; oe a y 000 
SH ‘ 000 
AAR ae 000 
DCR 50, 000 
DAR | 000 
Kenya, Nairobi a a aN a snow) , 000 
DCR 50, 000 
AAR 50, 000 

| SH 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965 inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—Con 


NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AREA—Continued 


Estimated cost 
Type o 
Country and post building ae 
1957-60 1961-65 


European colonies—Continued 
French West Africa, Dakar-_..........-- Sa | OB $200, 000 
| SH 120, 000 
| CGR 150, 000 
DCR 50, 000 
AAR 50, 000 
Tunisia, Tunis ot la i a eee - SH 120, 000 
POR 
| DCR 
|} AAR 


Belgian Congo, Leopoldville-- 
French Morocco: 
Casablanca 


Rabat. 


O00 
, O00 


On 
Greece: 


Athens. - 


Salonika.--_...-- 


00 
, 000 


OOU 
India: 


Bombay 000 


O00 
OOO 
, OOO 
Calcutta 000 
000 
50, OO4 
OOO 


IN a rerenence we lig aces erpbicoeh tian sc sectocae lips aati acct 


000 

O00 

oOo 

5, 000 OOO 
| 000 

O00 

O00 

0, 000 


DE ok co okaeeoceae a ee 


Tran 

Teheran ‘ ; | 500, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
, 000 
rr a elie he eee | : | 3, 000 

20, 000 
0, 000 | Sa 
», 000 | , O00 
| , 000 


Isfahan - _- ; 
IIE ia cinircinuience nenteg adiimanmaaine is: sagen es 


Iraq: 
Baghdad_-__.__- 


"700, 000 
50, 000 


40, 000 |----- 


50, 000 
50, 000 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965 inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—Con. 


M 


iu 


oroeco 


NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AREA—Continued 


| 
Type of 


Country and post building 


1957-60 


$736, 000 


62, 000 | 


80, 000 
Jerusalem 


Amman 84, 000 | 


160, 000 
287, 000 


ynon: Beirut 


Monrovia 93, 000 


50, 000 


200, 000 | 
315, 000 


lripoli 


Benghazi 50, 000 


116, 000 


80, 000 


Tangier - - 209, 000 


iKiSstan 


Karachi... 300, 000 


50, 000 


Lahore 80, 000 


184, 000 |... 


184, 000 |_..- 
160, 000 


li Arabia: 
80, 000 
100, 000 


Dhahran 


80, 000 | 


~"106, 000 |......-- 


106, 000 | .. 
‘ 


| 


212, 000 |... 
160,000 |.__- 


Estimated cost 


1961-65 


, 000 
. 000 
, OOO 
, 000 


42, 000 
, 000 

, 000 
50, 000 
0, 000 
50, 000 
, 000 


50, 000 
000 
000 

50, OOO 

50), OOO 
, 000 


, 000 


50, 000 
000 

50, 000 
, 000 


50, 000 


80, 000 
50, 000 
50, 000 


50, 000 
50, 000 


100, 000 
100, 000 
100, 000 
50, 000 
"80, 000 

50, 000 

50, 000 


50, 000 
100, 000 
106, 000 
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Foreign building requirements, 1957 to 1965 inclusive—Prepared Nov. 1, 1955—Con. 
NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN AND AFRICAN AREA—Continued 


| Estimated cost 
Type of 


Country and post building 


1961-65 


Turkey: 
Ankara : OB-Ext $106, 000 
AAR 100, 000 
EEN 3 << decease mek cians Raced $50, 000 
DAR | 100, 00 
Istanbul : ee a5 25 set 780, 000 
CGR 53, 000 

SH 
sien ©U, 000 
SPER cn anwate , 000 
oo, Se, ei |, 000 
Izmir . NI a wc 212, 000 
POR = 16, 000 , 000 
AAR i. , 000 
SOE ia asia A nina dwesd oc £0, 000 
ioe : , 000 


17, 254, 500 10, 211, 000 








U. S. Treasury DEPARTMENT—FOREFIGN CURRENCY PROJECTION FOR FISCAL 
YeEarR 1956 


Excess or shortage of foreign currencies for fiscal year 1956 based upon estimated 
availabilities in relation to estimated spending requirements of all U. S. Govern- 
ment departments and agencies to be financed with appropriated funds ! 


{Stated in United States dollar equivalents rounded to thousands] 


Country Shortage Country Excess Shortage 





Argentina 209 
Australia | , } ae 
I gs ies oe 77 eee 281, 109 
Belgium bate || Kor : 92, 146 
Brazil 5 || Mex eae 1, 971 
Burma a5 | Netherlands._.......---- : 895 
Chile | Sear Seca NIGSTORUR.........---.---; 
China ‘ | Norway- 
eat | De de cusccenes Pakistan 
Ecuador Peru 
Finland | | Philippines 
France... Se A eo ,097 || Poland__- 
Germany (West marks) - - | 261,078 || Portugal_____- 
Germany (East marks) __- . || Spain ae aes 
Greece ee a - Saat ei 
Hungary ; s a 
Iceland __- United Kingdom________- 
India | i! be rae Vietnam 
Indonesia 29 || Yugoslavia 

2, 230 || 











1 The figures in this statement are based on estimated amounts of foreign currencies to be collected and 
spent, as reported hy the U. S. Government agencies concerned (including the Bureau of the Budget with 
respect to certain allocations urder Public Law No. 480), taking into consideration also the balances with 
the U.S. Treasury on July 1, 1955. 

Note.—The figures used in arriving at excess or shortage do not purport to include all foreign currencies 
to be acquired by the U. S. Government. Availabilities include only foreign currencies which may be 
used by any U. 8. agency by purchase with dollars, and therefore exclude currencies which may be used 
only for particular purposes or by particular agencies even though such currencies are required to be pur- 
chased with dollars. There were included only the portion of currencies to be generated under the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480) which, according to the terms 
of agreements with foreign governments (and estimated allocations to be made by the Bureau of the Budget) 
will be available for sale generally for unrestricted use by Government agencies. - Availabilities which 
were used with respect to surplus property and lend-lease agreements represent projections made at the 
beginning of fiscal year 1956 by the Department of State based on information then available relating to 
currency needs for the fiscal year and do not therefore represent total potential drawdowns under the terms 
of the agreements. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE—ANNUAL STATEMENTS CONCERNING FOREIGN CREDITS AND 
CURRENCIES FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1955 


UTILIZATION BY THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


a. By program, cumulative to June 30, 1955. 
b. Payments by Foreign Service disbursing officers during the fiscal year. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE CASH BALANCES IN UNITED STATES TREASURY ACCOUNTS 


a. Distribution of unrestricted balances held on June 30, 1955. 
b. Net change in balances during the fiscal year. 

ec. Summary of transactions in unrestricted accounts. 

d. Summary of transactions in restricted accounts. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY AVAILABILITIES UNDER CREDIT AGREEMENTS 


Depletion of availabilities during the fiscal year. 
Net change in lend-lease and surplus property indebtedness during the 
fiscal year. 
Net changes by country. 
salances outstanding on June 30, 1955. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


TaBLE l-a.—Foreign credit and currency utilization by the Department of State 
by program, cumulative through June 30, 1955 


[Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


| | | | 

| Foreign | General | — a Occupied 

nm . : : | < TOLTt 

| Total | buildings operating | oychange a areas 
ogran *xpenses oT 7 ogre 

| program expenses program part) program 


58 
100 | 


Argentina 

Bolivia. - 

Brazil 

Chile a om 

Colombia dake ‘i ‘ 23 73 

Costa Rica : ) 42 

Cuba jw y | 339 

Dominican Republic 28 ‘ 25 

Ecuador ; s 396 

F] Salvador 2 é 12 

Guatemala oF f 20 

Honduras bedi 2 | 48 

Mexico 4 3, 05 2, 252 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Europe: 
Austria 
Belgium, Belgian possessions, 

and Luxembourg okie | , 104 

Bulgaria ; 105 
Czechoslovakia a 2, 568 
Denmark onda ’ 4,192 
Finland ; , 963 
France and possessions. 43, 923 
Germany ; ; 28, 104 
Hungary Pessina 3, 415 
Iceland _. . ‘ : 675 

Italy ; 30, 089 
Netherlands and possessions ara 
Norway - — 169 
Poland : ees 325 | 
Portgual and possessions 619 | 
Spain___- 5 a , 635 
Sweden oe hear agian ae 2,011 | 
Switzerland___- SE, 833 | 
Trieste ee ae 39 
Yugoslavia --- tecae 1,151 | 


| 
American Republics: | 

| 

| 


231 
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DEPARTMENT OF STaTE—Continued 


TaBLe l-a.—Foreign credit and currency utilization by the Department of Stat: 
by program, cumulative through June 80, 1955—Continued 


[Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


Foreign General Educa- (Information 


Total buildings | operating oo Douay 
rogram | expenses | ©X@ange | (counter 
I program part) 


Occupied 
areas 
progran 





British Commonwealth and Em- 
pire: 
Australia 3, 926 
Canada ee , 490 
New Zealand _ _- , 245 | 
Union of South Africa , 730 
United Kingdom and posxs- 
sions... . 5, 892 
Africa, Near and Middle East: 
Afghanistan cont 340 
Ceylon_ _- a | , 362 | M 
Egypt 9,180 | 1 B, O5E 1, 500 
Ethiopia__-_----- - ; 701 | 0 
Greece__ OEE | , 579 38 | 0% 2, 166 
India elated catsai trepioed 693 3, 78: 1, 680 
NS. cin saiet 5, 198 3, 275 223 
ae = 3, 292 7 478 
Israel __ = . 714 305 0 
Jordan . 243 : 0 
Lebanon ; 307 8 0 
Liberia _ -- : . ; 468 | 0 | 
Libya : : 303 0 
Pakistan____-.-- ea 940 5, 358 1, 045 
ND OR occ ss csenwes , 323 0 
Syria -. O04 ( 0 
Turkey----- icgBninkd, , 424 : 1, 45: 500 
Far East: | 
Burma ; , 367 ; 1, 600 
China ‘ 9, 030 
Formosa.. = 23 | 
Indonesia | , 627 
Japan | 10,649 
Korea —— 5, 236 | 
Okinawa ; 526 | 
Philippines 6, 800 
oo... l a 4, 460 




















eS Oe _....| 316,668 110,110 | 129,823 | ,284 | 12,609 | 21,839 
a ! 
NOTE.- 
rounded. 





Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
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TABLE 1-b.—Payments by Foreign Service Disbursing Officers during the period from 
July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955, charged to appropriations of the Department 
of State 
y [Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


- Ss 
Yi | Disbursements in foreign exchange 
- | 
burse- | gaat e= 
ments | | 
} | | . 5 
in | | Salaries 
United | -p anc 
| Unite d | rotal | , i 
| States | expenses, 
| dollars | | 1955 
| 


Interna- 
tional edu- 
; annual 
cational |. . 
exchange, — 
1955 


Acquisi- 
tion of 
buildings 
abroad 


Other 1955 A ppropria- 


tions for 
prior years 


| 
| 


American Republics: | 
Argentina | 313 
Bolivia... _ 240 
Brazil : 666 
Chil 302 
Colombia | 254 
Costa Rica ; 143 
Cuba 415 
Dominiean Republic | 91 
Eeuador 169 
Fl Salvador 85 
Guatemala... 170 
Haiti 180 
Honduras. - -- 8Y 
Mexico a , 24 
Nicaragua - x 161 
Panama... : 27 
Paraguay . - 136 
Peru ‘ | 193 
Urusuay 
Venezuela 

ron 
Austria 
Belyium and posses- 
sious 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Finland 
France and posses- | 
SIONS . . 
Germany 
Hungary 
iceland 
Ireland 
ltaly 

Luxembourg | 

Netherlands and pos- 
essions 

Norway 

Poland _ 

Portugal and posses- 
sions | 

Rumania 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trieste : 

Union of Socialist | 
Soviet Republics --| 

Yugoslavia 

tish Commonwealth | 

nd Empire: 

Australia 

Canada 

New Zealand 

Union of South Africa_| 

United Kingdom and 
possessions 
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TaBLeE 1—b.—Payments by Foreign Service Disbursing Officers during the period from 
July 1, 1954, through June 30, 1955, charged to appropriations of the Department 
of State—Continued 


{Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


Dis- Disbursements in foreign exchange 
burse- |——— CLAP AILS DTIC 
ments | 
in Salaries | Acquisi- 
United and | tion of 
States expenses, | buildings 
dollars 1955 | abroad 


| i 

| Interna- | Other 1955 
| tional edu- | . 
| cational annual 

exchange, appropria- 
1955 tions 


| 
Appropria- 
tions for 
prior years 


Africa, Near and Middle 
East 

Afghanistan 
Ceylon 
Egypt 
Ethiopia. 
Greece 
India 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Jordan 
Kuwait 
Lebanon 
Li eria 
Libya 
Morocco 
Pakistan 
Saudi Arabia 
Syria 
Turkey 

Far East: 
Burma 5 
Cambodia_- 5 f 53 
Formosa. -. : ) 140 
Indonesia - - . 32 200 
Japan... 5, 2, 45: 867 
Korea - 72 25! 109 | 
Laos “ 42 3 39 | 
Philippines 1, 050 , 143 634 | 
Thailand 46}2 995 407 | 
Vietnam --- 932 a» 672 


enh 
WR Os 


Total__ eee 46,870 | 55, 57% 26, 303 


1 Less than $500. 


Nore.—Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
rounded 
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Distribution of unrestricted foreign exchange cash balances held in U. S. Treasury 
accounts on Apr. 15, 1956, or the latest earlier date for which reports are available 


{All amounts in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


| Amount | Percent 


7 countries in which the balances exceeded the equivalent of US $1 million__._.______- | 32,850 86. 41 


a dae iteccbtitincandeddccgbihosion icbiieineich te Silico dplsln arene ridnscaceat Sa 
Spain. ; ; ae ; 10, 736 
Turkey-.--- : 3, 631 
Greece eee ar Se 3, 099 | 
Pakistan. - - ; a 1, 819 
Austria ~ 1, 418 
Germany ‘ 1, 064 


14 countries in which the balances ranged between 
million 5 5, 141 


Denmark. | 902 | 
iA cn naann os eacitessee Be ee Cae ier tt aman oat caaee 802 | 
Thailand s a | 545 
RU oko ancks ‘ ‘ untae 433 
407 | 
401 
Mexico--_-. 378 | 
Netherlands--_---_..--- er Rok aa a a 235 | 
Peru ‘ gekunatane 226 
Ecuador Rctctig : ie 200 
Colombia oerer 180 
Norway aad ee 153 
Philippines__---- ceca Sa eaetcbat a lalisack tasalissonaaacelina alata anal hateiamiagiaigs een latte 144 
UR sn acca ctramemminad ; | 134 


7 countries in which the balances were less than the equivalent of $100,000 


Poland 

Belgium 

Korea 

France 

Hungary - 

Hong Kong !. - i | 
a ne alone Genin xe onal eaubineaambee para | (2) 


EE I recut soy uires os vnekeus eh sasapneaisasianseausndonemiekenendens | 38,019 


' Report dated March 31, 1956. 
? Less than $500. 
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Source of foreign exchange held in U. S. Treasury accounts on June 30, 1954; 
June 80, 1955; and Apr. 15, 1956 


[All amounts in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


qo 


Balances in U. 8. Treasury accounts— 


June 30, 1954 | June 30, 1955 | Apr. 15, 1956 


Unrestricted balances (available for sale to appropriations for 
any U.S. expenses): 

Economic assistance $62, 556 $47, 682 $18, 378 
Surplus and excess property 14, 223 3, 763 2, 611 
Lend Lease 44 203 513 
Information media guaranties 3, 136 901 
Government operations, Germany and Austria 6, 537 2 
Reparations 229 0 

Agricultura] surplus disposal 19, 111 8, 918 

Interest on deposits 461 948 | 

106, 737 | 62, 416 


Restricted balances: Pe aoe al 
Trust funds 31, 921 32, 017 30, 789 


Agricultural surplus disposal 0 60, 857 215, 570 
Economic assistance 1, 530 1, 131 4, 733 
Technical assistance 293 115 0 
Military assistance , 198 5, 083 | 14, 514 
Information media guaranties ,6 2, 839 | 4, 433 


70, 039 
308, 057 
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Net changes in unrestricted foreign exchange cash balances held in U. 8S, Treasury 
accounts on June 30, 1955, Dec. 15, 1955, and Apr. 15, 1956 


[All amounts in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


—$——— 


Yugoslavia 
Spain 


CE SB teincundkensana 


Austria. 
Netherlands. 
Denmark... 
rurkey-.- 
Germany-. 
Israel 


United Kingdom. .---- 


Norway - -- 
Burma. -. 
Mexico 


Beleium..---- 


Pakistan . 
Indonesia-_-..- 
Thailand _--- 
Hungary - - 
France. - 
Formosa 

Poland dais 
Philipoines_- 
Nicaragua. . 
Finland_ - 

Peru 
Colombia.....- 
Italy : 

Hong Kong-----. 
Chile a 
Ecuador... 

Korea 


June 30, 
1955 


20, 159 | 
9, 814 | 
8, 943 | 
5, 205 | 
4, 626 
3, 692 
3, 555 
3, 165 

914 
811 
513 
302 
194 
176 | 
142 | 
50 
44 
36 
21 
17 








Dec. 15, 
1955 


_ 10,439 
6, 237 
25,770 
502 

2 340 
924 

11, 500 
5, 512 


549 | 


Unrestricted foreign exchange cash 
balances held in U. 8S, Treasury 
accounts on— 


Apr. 15, 
1956 


11, 083 


10, 736 
3, 099 
1, 418 

235 
902 
3, 631 


1, 064 | 





Net changes in balances 
June 30, 1955-Apr. 15, 
1956 


Increase Decrease 





30, 262 


1 Decrease due principally to change in exchange rate from 300 to 600 dinars equal $1. 
2 Report dated Nov. 15, 1955. 


5 Less than $500. 


‘Report dated Mar. 31, 1956. 
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TABLE 2-b.—Foreign exchange cash balances held in U. S. Treasury accounts net 
change during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 


[Stated in equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 


| 
Tot 
| 


Brazil 
Chile -- 
Colombia 
Dominican Repub- 
Ho... .. 
Ecuador 
Honduras 
Mexico 
Nicaragua. .....-.-- | 
Peru 
Europe 
Austria_ 
Belgium 
Denmark_.- 
Finland 
France 
yermany 
Hungary... 
Iceland 
Ireland 
Italy ‘ 
Netherlands. - 
Norway. ..-_- 
Poland _--.- 
Portugal. 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Trieste se 
Yugoslavia --_- 
British Commonwealth | 
and Empire: | 
Union of South | 
Africa 
United Kingdom__- 
Africa, Near and Mid- | 
dle East: 
Ceylon 
Egypt 
Ethiopia 
Greece 


American Republics: 


Formosa 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea | 

Philippines_......-- 

Thailand | 

Vietnam, Laos, and | 
Cambodia. -......- 


Total 


1 Increases. 
2 Less than $500. 


26 
1, 630 


236 
310 
32 


2, 079 | 
109 | 


444 
, 689 
111 


968 | 


807 


69 
701 
184 

, 209 
525 

1, 091 
268 


1, 027 


165, 368 


NotTe.—Amounts are rounded 


rounded, 


balances 


Net de- 
crease 
fiscal 

year 


197 | 


168 


115 | 
1533 | 


3,076 | 


462 

1,17 
12 

4,185 


13, 841 | 


4 

967 
374 

4, 072 


4, 444 | 


543 


112 | 
1114 | 


9, 641 
424 

42 

24 

1 49, 559 


26 


791 | 


236 
310 | 


13 


16 
420 
1 4, 397 
111 

(*) 
657 


112, 205 | 


1276 


41 | 


122 
18, 395 


515 
1172 


145 | 


1143 


909 


2, 947 | 


al Treasury exchange 


1955 


27 
194 
41 


558 


274 
, 802 


2 
231 
336 

36 

0 

0 

0 

, 698 
597 
16 
149 
9,814 

0 

0 

0 


0 
839 


0 
19 
9, 132 


, 205 | 


0 


115 | 


24 

6, 086 
0 

0 

311 
13, 012 


345 
660 


62 | 


1, 864 


1, 264 


164, 459 


| 
| 
| 10 | 
| 


Restricted balances 


1954 


580 
116 

0 

2, 152 


30, 641 





| | Net de- 
|June 30,| July 1, | 


crease 
fiscal 
year 


0 
0 
13 
(2) 
16 
56 
1 3, 482 | 
0 
0 
165 | 
19, 456 


(! 2) 

58 

3 
17, 560 | 
45 | 
1162 | 
1145 | 
| 
1143 | 


1955 


42 
643 


June 30,| July 1, 


| Balances available for 
any United States dis- 
bursement 


Net de-| 
crease 
fiscal 
year 
1955 


June 30, 


| 1954 1955 





12 | 


1, 864 
10 
1, 253 


97 
aé 


1, 170 | 


1 43, 411 |102, 042 


99 
| 0 | 


106, 737 | 44, 320 62, 416 


to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
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590 STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1957 


TABLE 3-a.—Net depletion during fiscal year 1955 of foreign exchange availabilities 
under lend-lease and surplus property indebtedness agreements due to payment 


of maturing installments in United States dollars 
{In equivalent thousands of United States dollars] 





0 | 


| United 
Total States 
dollars 
| | 
Availability through indebtedness: 
otal balances outstanding on June 30, 1954.___.--_--- ~ 2, 229, 837 1, 494, 238 
4toS. 
Liberian account ----_- , : agisivhects ate ie —33 | —33 
War assets credit agreements. -- ......--...----------- —10, 781 | 
Adjustments: | | 
a sis Saale inde siSoiistiaidaltostie i 0} 975 
France........ ri sieves instinct aneets spcscisos dveeebsakaee | 0 —1 


: rae ere neres | 

tesidua! accounts: Lend lease and surplus property_| 2, 219, 022 
Balance outstanding on lend lease and surplus property | | 
indebtedness on June 30, 1955-- 


2, 154, 193 | 
Net reduction in lend lease and surplus property debt 
in fiscal year 1955- -- ie Be | 64, 829 29, 


Application of collections: 


, 875 | 
1, 493, 305 


1, 463, 674 


Collections and credits in fiseal year 1955_...___.___-_--.-- 104, 742 79, 371 
J.ess: Interest billed in 1955 1___- wiiaiakeneeaeeoeas coum — 44, 280 — 43, 782 
Plus: Principal adjustments !___ ne ees | 4, 367 | —6 
Adjustment—France !__- ee aie Shee 0 1, 875 

Net reduction in debt during fiscal year 1955 ._______--. 64, 829 37, 458 


Net depletion in foreign exchange availability due to payment 
of maturing installments in United States dollars---__- 


! 


' These adjustments are included in the June 30, 1955 balances used in the preceding section, 


. 

| 

| Foreign and 
exchange 

real property 

! 


735, 598 


0 
—10, 781 





— . 
na 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1957 591 


TaBLE 3-b.—Net changes in lend-lease and surplus property indebtedness during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955 


{In thousands of United States dollars] 


} ; - i a 


| Accounts maintained by U.S. Accounts 
| ‘Total lend- | Treasury maintained 
Sahai AAO Gece ss dad cle gem es a n 
surplus ment of 
property Lend-lease | Surplus wake 
pipeline | property | property 


| Lend-lease | 
} 


‘| 
Principal amount of settlement obligation: | 
On June 30, 1955... i , 2,769,412 | 1,304, 599 272, 859 1, 046, 907 145, 046 
On June 30, 1954.______- ‘ 2, 773, 779 | 1, 304, 599 272, 859 1, 051, 273 | 145, 046 


Net decrease, 1955. _-_- 4, 367 0 | 0 4, 367 0 


Interest billed, cumulative: | | 
Through June 30, 1955 ‘a — 292, 329 105, 904 | 51, 178 121, 919 


13, 328 
rhrough June 30, 1954__..-.. ie wail 248, 049 88, O78 44.777 103, 631 11, 562 


Aeneas eel conve pieced on al 


Net increase, 1955... a 44, 280 17, 826 | 6, 400 | 18, 288 


i 
Balance of indebtedness: | 
On June 30, 1955_-- ee 2, 154, 193 918, 907 287, 323 | S18, 125 
On June 30, 1954 } 2,219,022 | 943, 069 288, 7 } 854, 119 


Net decrease, 1955__.-- 64, 829 24, 152 | 4 37, 994 
Net credits, computed from net changes in 
principal, interest, and balances 104, 742 41, 988 7, 82 , 915 


Analysis of net credits: 

United States dollar collections 
Through June 30, 1955 oe 568, 222 368, 806 14, 000 

Through June 30, 1954__.. Seats 488, 851 335, 673 


11, 185 








1955 79,371 | 33,132 | 35, 2, 815 
Adjustment: France or 1,875 | 0 | 0 
Net, 1955 ; 81, 246 | 33, 133 | 

_ = Se - } 


Collections in foreign exchange: | 
Through June 30, 1955 211, 583 42, 765 
Through June 30, 1954 . 186, 999 33, 912 

1955 . 24, 674 | 8, 853 
Adjustment: France we 0 | 


Net 1955 . . i 23, 4: 8, $53 


Real property acquisitions: 
Through June 30, 1955 5, 198 2, 534 | 
Through June 30, 1954 


1955 a 
Adjustment: France 
Net 1955 
Other credits: 
Through June 30, 1955 
Through June 30, 1954 
Net, 1955 ean 


Total, net credits in 1955. . —- 104, 742 41, 988 
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594 STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, AND RELATED AGENCIES, 1957 


TaB.Le 3—d.—Statement of balances outstanding on June 30, 1955, under credit agree- 
ments with foreign countries and entities 


{In thousands of United States dollars] 


| ; | 
Balances outstanding on June 30, 1955 | Currency options 
Se | ~~ | Total ac- | | 
counts | Payment) 
ve ™ iV. » ire iP ry 
Surplus | Lend- War as | receiv required | Potential 
| property lease 


| 


| 

set dis- Other | able inUnited | foreign 

posal! | | States | exchange 
dollars | 





American Republics: | 
Haiti : 0 | 0 | 186 
Mexico. 7, 500 | ; | | 750 
Peru 2, 600 | 5 2, 600 
Europe: | 
Austria... ._- a d, 0 | 
Belgium ae 12, & 0 
Czechoslovakia : 5, 220 | 0 | 
Denmark . 0 | 
Finland ‘ 578 0 
France_. 


0 | 7, 641 

9, 437 3, 204 
0 5, 220 

0 217 

0 18, 003 

‘ | 588, 627 30, 700 
Germany - - - 0 | | 0 | 169, 569 
Hungary 2, 0 | s | 0 12, 429 
Iceland ‘ < 0 | 3° 0 327 
| 

| 





Italy 0 | 0 
Netherlands d 0 
Norway 0 
Poland . 0 
Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics : | 3, 33,719 | 233,719 
i 261 | 0 | 
British Commonwealth and | 
Empire: 

Australia , 273 
New Zealand eee 3, 069 069 | 0} 8, 069 
United Kingdom ; i 5, 586 | | 803 544, 705 26, OVS 
Africa, Near and Middle East | 
a 0} 79 0 79 
Greece 44, 781 , 781 0 44,781 
SII oes ccaetcty aria 8, 890 , 890 | 0 8, 890 

Iran 26, 305 | , 016 2,812 | 

Liberia 0 | 9, 273 19, 273 | 

| 


5, 273 | 0 5, 273 


nh 
— 
uNco 


J 


~~ 
_— 


9 | 
0 | 
0 
2 
0 
0 | 


Turkey cobain 15 15 | 0 
Far East: | 
Burma 2, 460 | 2, 460 0 
China 45, 509 103,859 | 58,351 
Indonesia : 55, 379 | 55, 379 | 0} 
Japan ae 1, 850 | 0 | | 1, 850 0} 
Korea | 21, 448 | 0 | 0} 21,448 | 0 | 
Philippines bas Seeioes 859 0 | 65 0 1, 516 | 0 | 1, 516 


Thailand @) 0 | 0 | (') | 0} ¢ 


3 
oe 





943, 216 186, 958 | 9, 565 | 24, 019. |2, 163,758 |1, 463, 674 | 700, 084 


‘ 


i 


1 All war asset disposal credit agreements include local currency drawing options, but no dtaWings are 
made (by request of GSA) because scheduled dollar payments are being made by all countries (except 
Haiti). These balances are included in the potential foreign exchange. 


NoTe.—Amounts are rounded to the nearest thousand and will not necessarily add to totals similarly 
rounded. 
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Analysis of proposed local currency utilization in 1957 estimates 


| | 


Budget estimate House allowance 





Net change 
| | » 
A ppropriations Proposed Proposed | oe 
Total re- | foreign cur- | m foreign cur- mm tes 
quest rency utili- | Potal rency utili- | Total “atines 
|} zation | zation - 


| 
$9, 000, 000 | —$2, 210, 000 
| 


| 
i— —— 
| 
| 


Salaries and expenses --- $92, 210, 000 
Acquisition of buildings 
I sn ...-| 21, 962, 000 
International educational ex- | | 
change activities._..........| 20,000,000 | 7,000,000 | 18, 170, ¢ 7, 000, 000 | —1, 830, 000 


$9, 000, 000 ($90, 000, 


14, 909, 840 | 19, 000, | 14,000,000 | —2, 962, 000 | —$909, 840 


| 
| 
| 


Total 134, 172, 000 | ! 30, 909, 840 |127, 170, 1 30, 000, 000 | —$7, 002, 000 | —909, 841 
Local currencies on hand 
Apr. 16, 1956 (per Treas- 
ury) unrestricted as to use -_'- cuasiataein 38, 019, 000 


1 In addition some local currencies will be used to liquidate outstanding prior year obligations, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Croucn. Authority was requested under the appropriation for 
contributions to international organizations to permit payment of 
prior year assessments due by the United States to the Inter-American 
Radio Office. Payment of this assessment is authorized by law and 
the language requested should be restored. 

I would like to insert a statement showing our contributions to the 
various international organizations and the percentage relationships 
to each organization’s budget. 

The statement referred to follows:) 


United States contributions to United Nations and specialized agencies 


Actual, cal- Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal- 
endar year endar year endar year 
1954 (fiscal 1955 (fiscal | 1956 (fiscal 
year 1955) year 1956) | year 1957 


United Nations: 
Percentage share 2 " | 33. 33 33. 33 33. 33 
Contribution ‘ ; -| $13, 407, 296 $13, 212, 012 $16, 108, 389 
United States Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- | 
tion: } 
Percentage share__..----. ‘ . ; 33. 33 30. 00 30. 00 
Contribution. -- a $3, 153, 501 $2, 747, 526 $3, 152, 574 
Internati»nal Civil Aviation Organization: | | 
Percentage share (approx.) i baiainonmeok iid oie 29. 71 32. 60 33. 31 
Contribution palace spies deniel $1, 364, 767 $1, 453, 474 | $1, 553, 895 
World Health Organization: | 
Percentage share (approx.) . ‘ oat 3344 | 3346 | 31.64 
Contribution 3 | $2, 987, 667 $3, 349, 790 $3, 410, 040 
Food and Agriculture Organization: | | 
Percentage share . = | 30 | 30 31.5 
* Contribution__. pee $1,650,435 | $1, 640, 552 | $1, 994. 863 
International Labor Organization: | | 
Percentage share_--. : ‘ erecta ‘ patdne 25 25 25 
Contribution . — Gam os $1, 527, 476 $1, 633, 855 $1, 638, 861 
International Telecommunication Union: 
Percentage share_- ao ae 5 sie jie <i 8.96 | 8. 96 8. 96 
Contribution caaathie ; a <a $136, 200 | $148, 200 $153, 200 
World Meteorological Organization: 
Percentage share (approx.)_- 





11.45 10. 76 15. 48 
Contribution_ - ; oer i $36, 253 | $36, 253 $59. 660 
eon International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
ood: 
Percentage share (approx.) 35.7 35.7 28.7 
Contribution sates $10, 000 | $10, 000 $10, 000 
Inter-American Indian Institute: 
Percentage share (approx.) $17. 39 $17. 39 $17. 39 
SNE 228 Sok oe nce nngnen awa beni ae $4, 800 $4, 800 $4, 800 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 
Percentage share (approx.) 69. 99 69. 86 69. 86 
Contribution $162, 801 $206, 914 $210, 000 


See footnote at end of table. 
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United States contributions to the United Nations and inasuaiaibes agencies-—Con. 


| 
: alkali Actual, cal- | Actual, cal- | Estimate, cal- 
| endar year endar year | endar yeur 
1954 (fiseal 1955 (fiscal 1956 (fiscal 
| year 1955) year 1956) | year 1957) 


Pan American Institute of Gosmmenhe and h eteee | 

Percentage share (approx.) __-- 8 | 39. 02 39. 41 | 39. 41 

Contribution am $10, 000 $42, 928 $49, 260 
Pan American Railway Congress Association: Contribution $5, 000 $5, 000 | $5, 000 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: “| | 

Percentage share _...___. Seiccobtnv ace | 66 66 66 

Contribution P Z $1, 320, 000 $1, 320, 000 $1, 386, 000 
Pan American Union of the Ore: anization of Am er ics an St: ates: | | 

Percentage share -- é 66 66 | 66 

Contribution . a i a i $2, 085, 561 $2, 333, 311 | $2, 630, 311 
Inter-American Radio Office: | | | 

Percentage share ___- gate a ae as 25. 51 25. 51 | 125.51 

Contribution Sa a eee = (2) \ (2) $34, 092 
Interparliamentary Union: | } 

Pee MENG (DINO. Doo. occ accn<cnwnivcdecausansascs 22. 94 22. 37 | 15. 20 


Contribution ilscmauaine chaos AEST $15, 000 $18, 000 $18, 000 
Cape Spartel and Tangier L ight: } 

Percentage share (on-twelfth)_...........-- ie va | 8. 33 8. 33 | 8. 33 

Contribution. - $2, 021 2, 026 | $2, 026 
Caribbean Commission: 

Percentage share a ae rh aia a 38. 4 88. 4 38. 4 

Contribution — seit aataniai $131, 077 $126, 864 | $134, 973 
International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration: | 

Percentage share (approx.)__- ae ai et 4.79 4.79 4.79 

Contribution ‘| $1, 252 | $1, 282 $1, 282 
International Bureau for the Protection of Industrial P rope rty: ‘| | 

Percentage share (approx.) Sato ateeesceeee | 5. 2 5. 29 | 5. 29 

Contribution $1, 767 $1, 767 | $1, 767 
International Bureau for the Publication of Customs Tariffs: | 

Percentage share ; we ates re he eee 38 28 | 4.28 

Contribution : santa $2, 233 $2, 233 | $2, 233 
International Bureau of We igh ts and Measures: | 

Percentage share ase oe sraliarebatiek dicicchixdeonl tno 12. 67 12. 67 12. 67 

Contribution . 4 ; ideas $14, 476 $15, 000 $14, 700 
international Council of Scientific Union and Associated | 

Unions 

Percentage ees age Di a eae a Se ati a ied 8. 70 8.70 | 8. 70 

Contribution hance - $8, 175 $8, 175 $9, 000 
International Hydrographic Bureau: 

Assesstnent (in gold franes) a : 34. 000 34,000 | 34, 000 

Contribution pas # ae scsi 9, 997 ), 997 9, 997 
International Sugar Council: } 

Percentage share__-- ; ‘ ; ot sncatasincncetel 12. 25 12. 25 | 12. 25 

Contribution ae $10, 256 $17, 150 $17, 150 
International Wheat Council: 

Percentage share Dad 7 ad 24. 88 24. 88 | 24. 88 

Contribution _-. ‘ eet aas a5 $26, 223 $27, 415 | $27, 415 
South Pacific Commission: | 

Percentage share : | 1214 12% 124% 

Contribution sistas ara $59, 245 $61,171 | $69, 797 

North Atlantic Treaty Org: inization: 
Percentage share aliens ia Sb tee Rees (3) 1 24. 20 1 24. 20 
Contribution $1, 175, 249 $3, 700, 000 $1, 450, 000 


1 Percentage share of regular budget. 

2 The request for $34,092 in 1957 covers the United States assessment of $5,682 for the fiscal years 1952-57. 
No payments were made to this organization during that period while negotiations were taking place on 
financing the program on a different basis and to eliminate the organization in its present form. 

4 Effective May 6, 1955, the United States share was changed from 22.5 percent of operating expenditures 
and 45 percent of capital e xpenditures to 24.2 percent of all expenditures in the regular budget. 


Mr. Crovucn. Under the general provisions section of the bill, 
language was requested which would permit the transfer of funds 
contained in the appropriation for ‘‘Emergencies in the diplomatic 
and consular affairs’ to other appropriations made to the Department, 
with a limitation of $1.9 million on the amount to be transferred. 
The increase of $1.9 million contained in the request for “Emergencies 
in the diplomatic and consular affairs” appropriation was denied by 
the House and consequently, this provision was removed from the 
bill. If your committee restores the estimate in accordance with our 
request, this general provision should also be restored to permit appro- 
priate use of the fund. 
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It is the Departments feeling that all of the above language is par- 
ticularly essential and I urge the committee’s consideration. 

Senator JoHNSON. Permission is granted to insert the items which 
you have mentioned in the record. I appreciate your covering the 
language items. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Tell me about these contributions to international organizations. 

Mr. Crovucu. This involves two major items, and I would like, if 
the chairman would permit, to call on Mr. Burke Elbrick, who is our 
Acting Assistant Secretary for European Affairs, and Mr. Christopher 
Phillips, who is Acting Assistant Secretary for International Organi- 
zation Affairs. 

Mr. Etsrick. My name is C. Burke Elbrick. I am Acting 
Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 

There is an item, Mr. Chairman, of $300,000 in the United States 
contribution to the NATO budget, the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation budget. 


NATO CONTRIBUTION 


Senator Jonnson. First, how much did the budget ask for NATO 
in the contribution to international organizations appropriation? 

Mr. Evsrick. $1,450,000. 

Senator Jounson. And the House allowed you $1,100,000-some- 
thing and refused you $328,000. And you want all of the $328,000 
back? 

Mr. Evsricx. We want the $300,000, Mr. Chairman, which is for 
the special information project. 

Mr. Crovucn. Mr. Chairman, we do want the $328,000 back. We 
have asked that two people speak on the subject, because it is handled 
in different areas of the Department. 

Senator Jonnson. He just wants $300,000 of it back, and someone 
else wants the $28,000 back? 

What do you want to do with that $300,000? 

Mr. Ex_sricx. That is designed to increase the information and 
cultural program within the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Heretofore, there has been a small program of this kind administered 
and run on an international basis for the exchange of students of 
various kinds and specialists between and among the NATO countries. 
The real purpose of this program is to bring home as much as possible 
to people of the North Atlantic Treaty countries the purposes and the 
aims of the organization. It is our intention, in proposing this 
$300,000 item, to encourage the other countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization to take a more active part in such a program. 

Now, I may explain here that this $300,000 is requested by us to 
be used in the international forum of NATO on a matching basis. 
That is to say, we would expect that for any part of this sum which 
might be used, the members of NATO would put up a matching 
amount for this purpose. In this way, we hope to encourage the other 
countries to take a more tangible interest in this particular activity. 

(The following information was submitted :) 

It is especially important at this time, when the nature of Soviet tactics has 


somewhat changed, to increase understanding of and support for NATO and the 
concept of the Atlantic Community upon which it is built. 
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The decision of the North Atlantic Council at the last ministerial meeting to 
place greater emphasis on the nonmilitary activities of NATO lends increasing 
importance to the need for an expanded information and cultural relations pro- 
gram in order to create a firm foundation for such a program. The great im- 
portance which the United States attaches to this matter has been emphasized by 
the designation of Senator George to participate in the e xploration of this problem, 


The requested $300,000 would provide for a small program in support of these 
NATO objectives. 


UNESCO TEACHINGS 


Senator JoHNSON. Several allegations have been made to the effect 
that the United Nations Scientific and Cultural Organization teaches 
internationalism, fosters a one-world government, disseminates 
poisonous, un-Christian and anti-American behavior. What do you 
have to say about that? 

Mr. Exvsrick. I think Mr. Phillips of the Bureau that handles 
United Nations Affairs might wish to answer that. 

Mr. Puiuures. I am Cristopher Phillips, Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Affairs. I did not hear your question. 
Was it related to UNESCO? 

Senator JoHNSON. Several allegations have been made to the effect 
that the United Nations Scientific and Cultural Organization preaches 
internationalism, fosters a one-world government, disseminates 
poisonous, un-Christian, anti-American propaganda. What do you 
have to say about those charges? We have some witnesses who want 
to come in here and testify on that. You are familiar with the section 
of the appropriations bill, I am sure. 

Mr. Puiuuies. This particular phase, participation in UNESCO, 


does not come under my jurisdiction, but I would be happy to com- 
ment in general. 


UNESCO STUDIES 


Mr. MclIivaine. My name is Robinson McIlvaine, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. I think the best answer 
to those charges that you have read there is contained in a very 
thorough study of UNESCO that was done by Mr. Murphy of the 
American Legion, because the same charges came before the American 
Legion. Mr. Murphy, who is a Past Commander of the American 
Legion, and a group of six representing the governing body of that 
organization, spent many months studying all these charges and came 
out with a report that said in effect that while there were things that 
you could criticize UNESCO for, those particular charges were 
not valid. 

"Likewise, the United States Chamber of Commerce conducted an 
investigation of the same thing, and came out with the same result. 

Senator Jounson. I think that is a good answer. 

Senator MANsFIELD. Would you furnish for the record the list of 
that Commission which worked with Mr. Murphy, and also the mem- 
bers of the United States Chamber of Commerce, and other pertinent 
information to back up your statements? 

Mr. McIxtvaine. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was submitted:) 
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AMERICAN LEGION SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON UNESCO 


Ray Murphy, past commander, American Legion (Iowa), chairman. 

Jacob Ark, lawyer, Rochester, N. Y., past department commander, New York. 

Mrs. Harold $8. Burdett, New York Legionnaire, past national president, 
American Legion Auxiliary, vice chairman. 

Paul M. Herbert, lawyer, past department commander and past national 
executive committeeman, Ohio (former legislator and four times Lieutenant 
Governor of Ohio), 

Rev. Gordon |.. Kidd, minister, past department chaplain, New York, pastor 
St. James Episcopal Church, Hyde Park, N. Y. 

» William G. McKinley, presently national executive committeeman (New 
Jersey) and second senior member of the national executive committee. 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, TO 
STUDY UNESCO 


Robert G. Bodet, vice president, Home Insurance Co., New York. 

Jarvis Davenport, director of the national chamber and president of Sturgis 
Water Works, Sturgis, 8. Dak. 

Charles J. Hurst, Maplehearst Farm, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Bradshaw Mintener, director of the national chamber and vice president and 
general counsel of Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dr. Hubert H. Race, consultant on manager development for General Electric 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

A. B. Sparboe, vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis, Minn., chairman. 

James Tanham, member of national chamber committee on foreign policy and 
former vice president, the Texas Co., New York, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA REPUBLICAN ASSEMBLY 


The California Republican Assembly has just completed a study of UNESCO 
with results similar to those obtained by committees of the American Legion 
and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The report was prepared by a subcommittee of the policy committee under the 
chairmanship of John J. Phillips who is also secretary of the assembly. The 
principal officers are as follows: 

President: Robert Fenton Craig. 

Immediate past president: Robert H. Power, Vacaville. 

Vice-presidents: Vernon D. Davis, Fresno; Robert M. Devitt, Long Beach; 
Harold Angerhofer, Altadena: Douglas Barrett, Sacramento; Florence Doe, 
Visalia; James Duberg, Chula Vista; Martha Meis, Los Angeles; Trafton Muller, 
San Francisco; George Milias, Jr., Gilroy; Louise A. Kutsche, Atherton; Ruth 
Watson, Berkeley. 

Secretary: John Phillips, Moorpark. 

Assistant Secretary: Maxwell M. Willens, Stockton. 

Treasurer: Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr., Los Angeles. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARIES AND WATER COMMISSION 


Senator Jonnson. What about this $63,000 for the operation and 
maintenance of the International Boundary and Water Commission? 
That is getting close to home now. I have been looking for a week for 
somebody that might be related to my section of the country. 

Is Commissioner Hewitt of the IBWC around? 

Mr. Crovucnu. He is en route, Mr. Chairman. I will have to see if 
I can locate him. 

Senator Jounson. What about the International Fisheries Com- 
mission, $102,725? 

Mr. Houuanp. Senator Johnson, since you and I as Texans are 
interested in that, I would like very much to speak about it. I am 
Henry Holland. 

Senator Jounson. We will be happy to hear you. 

Mr. Houianp. Henry Holland, Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs. 
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This Commission, is I think, Senator, one of the best commissions 
of that character that is operating today. Through it, we work 
out smoothly and to the mutual benefit of the two countries matters 
that arise along our border with Mexico, particularly the very diffi- 
cult matters that arise with respect to the fair and just distribution 
of the water that is available along the boundary. And I believe 
that the reinstatement of the amount for that commission would 
be abundantly justified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Crovucu. Mr. Chairman, [Commissioner] Hewitt is here with 
us now. 


KFFECT OF HOUSE CU1 


Mr. Hewirr. All right, sir. The cut which was made by the 
House can only be applied safely in the reduction of the revetment 
program, which is a 6-year program on the El Paso project. Now, we 
will be able to do only about 2.3 miles of the 43 miles remaining to be 
reveted out of the funds which the House allowed for 1957. The 
$63,000 will permit us to come up to our average of 7.2 miles per year, 
which will complete the program. 

Now, the danger in not doing it and in deferring it for this year 
is that if we do not do it, and we get a flood, the course of the river 
may be changed, which would be very embarrassing and would cost 
usalot of money. We would have to put the river back on the present 
boundary between Mexico and the United States. 

Of course, we can take a chance and not do it, but it would be my 
recommendation that we do it this year, that is, do one-sixth of the 
program this year, and continue it during the next 6 years until we 
can complete it. 

Senator MansFie_p. Mr. Hewitt, you used to be with the Army 
Engineers, did you not? 

Mr. Hewitt. Yes, Senator Mansfield. 

Senator MANSFIELD. You have a good deal of knowledge as to the 
type of work involved in this particular program. 

Mr. Hewirr. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator MANSFIELD. It is your best judgment that the money ought 
to be appropriated this year, so that the work can get started 
immediately? 

WORK COMPLETED 


Mr. Hewirrt. Yes, sir. We have already done 192 miles. We 
want to do the remaining, which will make a total of 235 miles, 
which will fix the channel firmly in the river, so that it will not switch 
back and forth. We would like to complete the program in 6 years, 
and this is the first year for which we have asked money for this 
purpose. 

(The following information was submitted:) 
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INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WaTER Commission, UNITED STATES AND 
Mexico 


STATUS OF INVESTIGATION INTERNATIONAL CONTROL DAMS 


The committee may be interested to learn of the progress made by the United 
States Section of the International Boundary and Water Commission on the study 
of international control dams authorized by the Congress last year. At the 
present time, the United States Section, has completed the majority of the field 
work and will complete a preliminary report on this subject by the end of the 
present fiscal year. A final report will be completed during the next fiscal year 
for which the House Appropriations Committee has allowed $25,000. 

The purpose of this investigation is to determine the economics and justifiability 
of the construction of a series of dams on the Rio Grande River which would con- 
serve the limited water supply of the lower Rio Grande Valley and prevent any of 
the water needed for irrigation wasting to the Gulf of Mexico. At the present 
time, water is released from Falcon Reservoir for irrigation by United States 
water users on their request but since it takes approximately 6 days for the water 
to travel the distance between Falcon Reservoir and the farthest downstream 
users, it frequently happens that rain in the lower valley or cool weather will 
prevent the use of the water after it has already been released for that purpose. 
This water then is lost and passes to the Gulf of Mexico unused. 

The theory behind the proposed dams is that the unusable water would be 
held behind the dams until such time as it could be used by those who ordered 
its release. As soon as the excess water was used, the dams would then be opened 
and the normal flow of river resumed. Investigations so far undertaken by the 
United States Section, International Boundary and Water Commission, have 
included profiles of the river from the vicinity of Brownsville to Anzalduas 
Dam; taking of frequent cross sections of the river; topographical mapping in 
the vicinity of probable dam sites and the design of suitable struct'res to im- 
pound the water as well as estimates of the costs of these strictures. The sthemes 
investigated have inclided combinations of 2 to 4 dams along the Rio Grande. 
Six dam sites in all have been investigated to develop the most advantageo'ls 
combinations. It appears that a three-dam combination offers the best solution 
to the problem since it would conserve an average of 144,000 acre-feet of water 
per year and give a benefit cost ratio of 1.25 to 1 on the basis of a $4 benefit per 
acre-foot of water per year. A somewhat higher benefit-cost ratio would be 
acheived by a two-dam combination but would result in a loss of some 9,000 
acre-feet of water per year. A four-dam combination world conserve more 
water but would not be economically feasible with a $4 per acre-foot per year 
figure. At the present time our studies indicate that the dams which will probably 
be recommended would be located as follows: 

(a) At mile 43.1 which is just below the El Jardin pumping plant which 
is about 5 miles below Brownsville. 

(b) At mile 79.7 which is south of San Benito. 

(c) At mile 114.5 which is downstream of the Willacy pumping plant 
In general the backwater from each of these dams would extend to the tail 
race of the dam located immediately above it. 

The estimated average cost of the proposed dams is approximately $2,800,000. 


PREPARED STATEMENTS 


Senator Jonnson. Secretary Henderson, do you have any other 
contributions you would like to make? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, we have here a number of 
Assistant Secretaries, Directors of Bureaus and so forth, who were 
planning to make oral statements supplementing their written state- 
ments. It may be that some of them have their oral statements in 
form that they could place them in the record. If so, would you have 
any objection if they would be allowed to place their oral statements 
in the record? 


Senator Jonnson. We would be glad to have them placed in 
the record. 
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INTER-AMERICAN RADIO OFFICE 


I want to be very careful about these small items. What about the 
Inter-American Radio Office? 

Mr. Hotuanp. That is an office, Senator, where we keep track of 
the frequencies used by radios throughout the hemisphere. It is the 
only place in the hemisphere where there is maintained an accurate 
record of when a station came on the air and with what frequency. 
And frequently the solution of disputes as to priorities between 
stations depends upon those records. 

It is exceedingly valuable information and a valuable service to the 
United States broadcasting industry, and because of the small size of 
it L urge that the committee reinstate that item. It amounts to 
$28,410 @ year, and it relates to this year and several years during 
which we have not paid our quota. 

Senator Jounson. I appreciate very much, Secretary Holland, your 
clear and concise statement on it, and I want the record to show the 
justification. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


How much money is in this bill, Secretary Henderson, for com- 
piling and publishing of foreign relations volumes, and how does this 
compare with the funds available for the past 3 years? 

Mr. McItvarne. I[t is the same amount as the last 2 years. 

Senator Jounson. How much money is that? 

Mr. McIuvarne. I will have to get it for vou. 

Mr. Croucu. It is approximately $200,000. 

Senator JoHnson. Wait a minute. How much? 

Mr. Crovucu. Approximately $200,000. 

Senator Jounson. Is there any unusual delay in getting these 
volumes out? 

Mr. McIivaine. There has been some delay in some of the wartime 
conferences due to clearance problems, but our program to bring the 
regular volumes more nearly up to date is going along very well. 

Senator MANSFIELD. Mr. Mellvaine, what used to be the length 
of time between the publication and the actual occurrence covered 
in these volumes? Twenty years? 

Mr. Mcluivatrne. It has varied, Senator. As of about 3 or 4 years 
ago, the lag was getting greater and greater, and we were back about 
20 years. That was due to two things. One was a lack of funds, 
which was corrected by both the Senate and the House appropriations 
of the last 2 or 3 years. And another was the fact that our diplomatic 
relations were becoming more complicated every year, and where it 
used to take one volume to take care of the diplomatic correspondence 
for 1 year, it now takes from 5 to7. And there is just that much more 
production and research necessary to keep a position of around 15 
to 20 years. 

BACKLOG IN PUBLICATIONS 

Senator MANSFIELD. What is the lag now? 

Mr. McItvaine. We are now between 15 and 17 years. We are 
getting right up to the beginning of World War IT. 
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FOREIGN ECONOMIC REPORTING 


Senator Jounson. What is the situation on our foreign economic 
reporting, for which you estimate a million dollars? 

Mr. Henprrson. Mr. Estes? 

Mr. Estes. I am Thomas S. Estes, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Operations. I have a report on our foreign economic situation, which 
I would like to submit for the record and briefly summarize it. We 
are requesting 196 people to bring our compliance record and the 
requests of the Federal agencies ; and private business more in line 
with the present world situation. 

Without objection, insert it in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THOMASS. ESTES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR OPERATIONS 


Economic REPORTING PROGRAM OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
1, NATURE AND PURPOSES OF FOREIGN ECONOMIC REPORTING 


Economie reporting by the Foreign Service is designed to meet a wide rang 
of Government requirements for foreign economic data and analvses of economi 
developments abroad. Such requirements have increased greatly in scope and vol- 
ume since World War II by reason of the expanded influence of the United States 
in world affairs and the new problems and responsibilities which this has involved 

The Foreign Service is providing Washington agencies with a constant flow of 
information on foreign economic events and interpretations of their meaning in 
relation to United States interests. Such information is essential to the formula- 
tion of United States foreign economic policy and to the conduct of numerous 
Government programs in the foreign economic field such as military aid, economic 
and technical assistance, trade and investment promotion, control of East-West 
trade, the sale of surp lus agricultural products, and the procure ment of strategic 
materials, 

In addition to its economie reporting intended primarily for Government use, 
the Foreign Service continues to carry on its traditional functions of providing 
information of value to business in the promotion of foreign trade and investment. 


2. LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITY FOR FOREIGN SERVICE REPORTING FOR 
THE ENTIRE GOVERNMENT 


Under reorganization plan II, effective July 1, 1939, responsibility was assigned 
to the Foreign Service for reporting on matters of interest to the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, which previously had had their own personnel stationed 
abroad for this purpose. (An excerpt from the pertinent section of the plan is 
attached astab A). Under the plan the concept of a unified Foreign Service per- 
forming functions for agencies of the Government other than the Department of 
State was established by law and the former separate foreign services of the De- 
partments of Commerce and Agriculture were amalgamated with the Foreign 
Service of the Department of State. The responsibilities of the Foreign Service 
toward other agencies of the Government were further expanded by section 311 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946 (tab B attached) which provides that the Foreign 
Service shall, under such regulations as the President may prescribe, perform 
duties and functions on behalf of any Government agency or establishment. In 
the field of foreign reporting, basic authority for such duties and functions is 
Executive Order 10249 of June 5, 1951 (tab C attached) which prescribes regula- 
tions for the direction by the Department of State of a coordinated program for the 
reporting of foreign data requested by Federal departments and agencies. 

About a dozen agencies are major users of Foreign Service economic reports 
namely State, ICA, Treasury, Export-Import Bank, Federal Reserve Board, 
Commerce, Labor, Interior, Agriculture, and the Intelligenee Ageneies (CIA, 
Army, Navy, and Air). Numerous other agencies use these reports on a recurring 
or occasional basis. 
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3. ELEMENTS OF THE ECONOMIC REPORTING PROGRAM 


The powers granted to the Department of State under Executive Order 10249 
were delegated to the Division of Foreign Reporting (now designated as the For- 
eign Reporting Staff of REP) which established in 1952 a Comprehensive Eco- 
nomic Reporting Program (CERP) for the Foreign Service. 

A. Nature of the CERP 

The CERP comprises a series of detailed statements of the requirements of the 
Government as a whole for economic data and analyses of economic conditions in 
foreign countries normally gathered through the Foreign Service, insofar as such 
requirements can be anticipated on a systematic or recurring basis. Each indi- 
vidual CERP is tailored to a particular country or area and includes only those 
items of information needed from that area. The CERP’s are formulated after 
consultation with reporting personnel in the field as well as with the Federal 
agencies concerned. They are amended as needed and revised periodically to 
meet general changes in requirements and other circumstances. They recognize 
the varying importance of different reporting topics in each country and reflect on 
a current basis the reporting needs related to the influential role of the United 
States in world affairs. The CERP’s also provide for the systematic transmission 
of foreign statistical publications which, in many cases, can be substituted for 
written reports. 

B. Structure of the CERP 

The individual CERP reporting programs are divided into four sections as 
follows: (Sample CERP’s attached as tab D) 

Section A. Basic or background reports.—These are single-time analytical re- 
ports of major scope and coverage which treat in detail some basic or complex 
economic situation, problem, or issue. They may also be comprehensive surveys 
of a particular facet of a country’s economy or of a majorindustry. The matters 
considered usually have some bearing on United States policy and the reports 
generally draw conclusions and make recommendations for United States action. 
Section A reports are included in the CERP’s only after consultation with Wash- 
ington agencies. They may also be initiated at the discretion of the field but 
before undertaking such reports, posts are encouraged to submit outlines and pro- 
posed methods of treatment in order that advance comments may be obtained 
from potential end-users concerning the utility of a proposed report. 

Section B. Requirements for repetitive statistical data.—This section of the 
CERP lists reporting requirements based largely on the need for repetitive sta- 
tistical data. If these data are available in published form, posts may meet the 
requirement by submission of publications, together with comment and analysis 
where appropriate. In the fulfillment of section B requirements, a large pub- 
lications procurement program has been undertaken by the Foreign Service 
under REP’s direction. 

Section C. Requirements for repetitive analytical reports.—These reports are of 
two types. The first type embraces general economic reports analyzing the 
significant developments in a foreign economy, explaining the interaction of the 
various factors at work, and indicating the direction in which the economy is 
moving and the implications the trend may have for political and economic 
stability and United States interests. Examples of such reports are economic 
and financial reviews prepared on a quarterly, semiannual, or annual basis, 
monthly summaries of economic developments and economic sections of a special 
weekly summary of significant events. The second type of analytical report 
analyzes developments in significant economic sectors such as labor, transpor- 
tation, and industry. 

Section D. ‘‘Alert list’”’.—This section consists of a list of topies (Alert List) 
embracing suggestions of Washington agencies for reporting in various fields as 
developments occur. Section D is intended to serve as a guide in the preparation 
of voluntary reports. 


C. Reporting not included in the CERP 

In addition to the reports programed in the CERP, Washington agencies have 
considerable need for information required in their day-to-day operations, which 
cannot be planned in advance as part of the regular reporting program. These 
requirements are sent to the field in single-time instructions known as ‘‘spot’’ 
requests. The Department of Commerce is the principal originator (accounting 
for 85-90 percent of the total) of this type of request largely because of its require- 
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ments for commercial intelligence reports (WTD’s, Trade Lists, Trade and 
Investment Opportunity Reports, and Trade Complaint Cases) and for informa- 
tion on export transactions in connection with the export control program. 

An important function of the Foreign Reporting Staff is the clearance of “spot’’ 
reporting requests directed to the field and the assignment of priorities to them. 
In exercising this function, the Foreign Reporting Staff seeks to prevent the is- 
suance of requests for information that may already be available in Washington 
and, in general, seeks to have such requests drafted in terms to facilitate com- 
pliance by the field. 

D. Aids to reporting performance 


(a) Foreign Service Manual.—Guidance material for use in the preparation of 
economic reports is contained in volume 3, part II of the Foreign Service Manual 
entitled “Economic Reporting.’”’ This material was developed by the Foreign 
Reporting Staff in cooperation with Government specialists in all agencies con- 
cerned with the use of foreign economic reports. When completed, this section 
of the manual will provide background information and guidance to the Foreign 
Service in all major fields of economie reporting, from the preparation of annual 
economic and financial reviews and reports on the potential for economic develop- 
ment of an underdeveloped country to commodity reporting and the proper 
procedure for the handling of trade complaints. As of January 1, 1956, the 
section was approximately 80 percent complete. 

(b) Evaluation of Reporting.—A major function of the Foreign Reporting Staff, 
which is carried on by its Evaluation Branch, is the periodic preparation for each 
post responsible for the execution of a CERP, of a detailed evaluation of reporting 
performance. This evaluation is designed to inform the post of how well its re- 
ports are fulfilling the requirements set forth in the reporting program and to 
make suggestions for the improvement of reporting performance. An evaluation 
is prepared after a careful review of all reports submitted by post during a given 
period, usually a year to 18 months. The Evaluation Branch prepares the initial 
draft of an evaluation which is then circulated to end-users in all interested agencies 
for comments and suggestions. These are incorporated in the final draft sent to 
the post. 

(c) Appraisal of Individual Reports.—Appraisals of individual reports are 
prepared on a prescribed form by end-users, either voluntarily or in response to 
a request from the post concerned. The appraisal contains the end-user’s com 
ments on an individual report, such as the extent to which it meets the needs of 
the agency concerned and if it was deficient in any respect, how it could have been 
improved. Appraisals are forwarded to the field through REP. REP seeks to 
encourage end-users to increase their appraisals of individual reports as a means 
to improve reporting. 


4. TREND OF THE REPORTING WORKLOAD 


Statistics on the numbers of economic reports required of the Foreign Service, 
on both a repetitive and single-time basis, are given for the period 1949-55, 
inclusive in tab E attached. The introduction of the CERP in 1952 brought 
about a reduction of 18 percent in the number of required repetitive reports from 
10,799 in 1951 to 9,157 in 1953. In 1954 the numbers of reports required both 
by the,CERP and on a single-time basis were curtailed by approximately 20 percent 
as a result of the reduction of personnel which took place in fiscal year 1954. A 
further reduction of 10 percent in repetitive reports took place in 1955 principally 
as the result of the removal of agricultural commodity reporting requirements 
from the CERP, following the establishment of the Foreign Agricultural Service 
and its assumption of responsibility for such reporting. 

The introduction of the CERP has served to lighten the burden of reporting 
requirements considerably. Under the new procedures adopted by the Foreign 
Reporting Staff reporting requests must meet certain prescribed standards or 
criteria before they can be sent to the field. By such means duplication or un- 
necessary work by the field has been avoided through screening out in advance 
requests for data which are already available in some form, requests for data 
which should more properly be collected through other than Foreign Service 
channels, and requests of an unreasonable or unrealistic nature. A further 
saving in workload has been effected through the orderly transmission by the 
field of a large volume of foreign statistical publications containing data needed 
by Government and private end-users. In ealendar 1955, 6,545 reporting re- 
quirements were met principally through the submittal of publications. 
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5, ECONOMIC REPORTING WORKLOAD AND COMPLIANCE RECORD FOR 1955 


During calendar vear 1955, 24,257 separate requirements for economic reports 
were placed upon the Foreign Service, divided between 6,585 requirements pro- 
gramed in the CERP and 17,672 spot requests. Of the total requirements, 
1,682 (504 CERP and 1,178 spot) were not met, representing an overall percent- 
age of noncompliance of 6.9 percent. In the case of the CERP requirements, 
7.6 percent were not complied with, and in the case of “spot’’ requests, the per- 
centage of noncompliance was 6.6 percent. 

The total number of economic reports received from the Foreign Service in 
ealendar 1955 was 70,338 of which 23,511 were in response to specific require- 
ments (CERP and spot request), 16,715 were WTD reports and 30,112 were 
voluntary (Alert list) reports. In addition, the field prepared 16,930 trade 
letters in response to direct inquiries from American business firms. Workload 
and compliance data for 1955 are presented in tab F. 


6. ANTICIPATED RISE IN REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 


The requirements of Government and business for foreign economic data are 
showing a strong upward trend as revealed in the current volume of end-user 
requests both for “‘spot reports’? needed in the day-to-day operations of Govern- 
ment agencies and private firms and repetitive, programed reports under the 
CERP. During calendar 1955, single-time reporting requests called for the 
preparation of 17,672 reports by the Foreign Service as compared to 15,763 reports 
in 1954, an inerease of 15 percent. The great majority of these requests were 
made to meet the needs of American business in connection with the development 
of foreign trade and investment abroad. The Foreign Reporting Staff is now 
engaged in a major revision of the Comprehensive Economic Reporting Program 
on «a world-wide basis and has obtained from all Government agencies revised 
statements of their foreign reporting requirements. These statements indicate 
expanded reporting needs of nearly all Government agencies, totaling an approxi- 
mate 40 percent worldwide increase in the present CE RP workload. The largest 
portion of the increase reflects greater needs of the Department of Commerce for 
commodity data. 


7. ECONOMIC STAFFING PATTERN OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


In recent years the economic reporting program has been hampered by the 
drastic reduction in economic staffs resulting from the reduction-in-foree carried 
out in fiscal year 1954. In fiscal year 1956 the total Foreign Service economic 
staff was 983 employees, consisting of 390 officers, 181 American clerks and 412 
local employees. This total represents a reduction of 44 percent compared with 
fiscal year 1953, the year preceding the reduction-in-force, The Department’s 
budget for fiscal year 1957 proposes an overall increase of 20 percent to 1,179 
employees with the increase consisting of 87 officers, 63 American clerks, and 46 
local employees. Of the total increase 95 positions or approximately one-half, 
are proposed for Latin America, Increases of 45, 33, 23 positions are proposed 
for the Near East and Africa, Europe, and the Far East, respectively. 

In connection with the request for increased economic staff in the Department’s 
1957 budget and the recent upward trend in reporting requirements, it should be 
noted that the Bureau of the Budget, in its recent survey of the end-user value 
of economic and commercial reporting has concluded that the reporting program 
needs strengthening if it is to serve more adequately the needs of both Govern- 
ment and business. 

ATTACHMENTS 


Tab A. Excerpt from Reorganization Plan IT. 

Tab B. Section 311 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 

Tab C. Text of Executive Order 10249 of June 5, 1951. 

Tab D. Copies of sample CERP’s (to be distributed separately). 

Tab E. Foreign Service required economic reporting workload 1949-55. 

Tab F. Foreign Service reporting workload and compliance record for calendar 
1955. 
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Excerpt From Section 1 oF REORGANIZATION PuaN II, Errective Juuy 1, 1939 


Section 1. State Department. Transfers and consolidations relating to the 
Department of State are hereby effected as follows: 

(a) Foreign Commerce Service and Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The Foreign Commerce Service of the United States and its functions in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 
and the Foreign Agricultural Service of the United States and its functions as 
established by the act of June 5, 1930 (46 Stat. 497), in the Department of Agri- 
culture are hereby transferred to the Department of State and shall be consol- 
idated with and administered as a part of the Foreign Service of the United 
States under the direction and supervision of the Secretary of State. 

(6) Functions of the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of Agriculture 
transferred to the Secretary of State; exceptions. 

The functions of the Secretary of Commerce with respect to the Foreign Com- 
merce Service and the functions of the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service (other than functions with respect to such 
services pertaining to activities in the United States and to the compilation, 
publication, and dissemination of information) are hereby transferred to, and 
shall be exercised by, the Secretary of State, except and provided that under 
regulations prescribed by the President. 

(1) The Secretary of State shall cause to be made such investigations relating 
to commercial and industrial conditions and activities in foreign countries and 
such other specific investigations relating to foreign commerce as the Secretary 
of Commerce shall determine to be in the public interest, and shall report to the 
Secretary of Commerce the results of, and the information secured through, such 
investigations. He shall also cause to be made such investigations relating to 
world competition and demand for agricultural products, to production, market- 
ing, and disposition of such products in foreign countries, and to farm manage- 
ment and other phases of agricultural industry in foreign countries, and shall 
conduct abroad such activities (including the demonstration of standards for 
cotton, wheat, and other American agricultural products), as the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine to be in the public interest, and shall report to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the results of, and the information secured through, 
such investigations and activities. 


Excerpt From ForeIGN Service Act or 1946 


Sec. 311. The officers and employees of the Service shall, under such regulations 
as the President may prescribe, perform duties and functions in behalf of any 
Government agency or any other establishment of the Government requiring 
their services, including those in the legislative and judicial branches, but the 
absence of such regulations shall not preclude officers and employees of the Service 
from acting for and on behalf of any such Government agency or establishment 
whenever it shall, through the Department, request their services. 


EXxeEcuTIvE OrpER 10249 


PRESCRIBING REGULATIONS WITH RESPECT TO FOREIGN SERVICE REPORTING 
FUNCTIONS 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 311 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, 60 Stat. 1002 (22 U.S. C. 846), and as President of the United States, 
I hereby prescribe the following regulations with respect to the reporting functions 
of the Foreign Service of the United States. 

Section 1. As used in this order, the words “foreign data’”’ shall mean any data 
obtained or to be obtained in foreign countries, including reports, statistics, and 
publications. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the provisions of this order, the Department of State shall 
obtain for any Federal department or agency, through the Foreign Service of the 
United States such foreign data as such department or agency may request through 
the Department of State. 
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Sec. 3. The Secretary of State is authorized and directed to prepare and main- 
tain, for use in carrying out the purposes of this order, (a) a comprehensive state- 
ment of the types of foreign data appropriate to be obtained through the Foreign 
Service which would be of substantial use to the United States, with due attention 
in the preparation of this statement to the relative importance of the several types 
of data, and (b) standards which shall govern the determination by the Depart- 
ment of State to transmit or not to transmit to the Foreign Service, for action, any 
request for foreign data, and which shall also govern the assignment of priorities 


by the Department of State to the several requests transmitted by it to the Foreign 
Service for action. In connection with the preparation of the said statement and 
standards and any revision thereof, the Department of State shall afford inter- 
ested Federal departments and agencies opportunity for consultation and shall 
accord their advice appropriate consideration. 

Sec. 4. The Department of State may assign priorities to requests for foreign 
data, which priorities shall govern the Foreign Service in connection with the fur- 
nishing of the requested data; and it may take such measures as may be necessary 
or appropriate to keep the work falling upon the Foreign Service by reason of the 
furnishing of data to Federal departments and agencies within the resources of 
the Foreign Service available for such work. In carrying out the provisions of 
this section, the Department of State shall, to the extent practicable, be guided 
by the determinations of any other department or agency requesting foreign data 
as to the relative priorities of any two or more requests made by such department 
or agency. 

Harry S TrRuMAN, 

Tue Waite House, 

June 4, 1951. 


Foreign Service required economic reporting workload, 1949-55 





Calendar years reports ! requests 2 


Repetitive see? | Single-time 
| 


12, 929 | 20, 680 
(17, 198) 

10, 629 | 21, 797 
(17, 932) 

20, 488 

, 776) 

, 067 

B, 416) 

, 045 

, 310) 


Numbers of reports required under sections A, B,and C ofthe CERP. For the years 1953-55, inclusive, 
gures do not include requirements met by the submittal of publications; in 1953 these amounted to 6,236, 
1954 to 6,444 and in 1955 to 6,545. 
? Commerce requests in parentheses. 
‘he CERP was inaugurated during 1952, when reporting requirements under the former program were 
gressively displaced by the new requirements. Because of this changeover, no meaningful figures on 
the actual number of required reports can be given for that year. 
‘In 1953, the first full year the CERP was in effect, the number of required reports was 18 percent less 
tl . in 1951. 
ie drop of 20 percent in required reports and 21 percent in single-time requests in 1954, as compared 
If 5B, reflects curtailments of the reporting program necessit ited by the reduction-in-force. 
lhe drop of 10 percent in required reports in 1955, as compared to 1954, reflects the removal of 958 agri- 
cultural reports from the CERP as the result of the assur nption by the Foreign Agricultural Service for 
the Department of Agriculture of the responsibility for foreign agricultural commodity reporting. This 
eduction was partially offset by the addition of 260 reporting requirements to the CERP. An important 
oo . this increase was the establishment of CERP’s for the newly independent states of Laos and 
Cambodia, 
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FoREIGN Service Economic REPORTING WORKLOAD AND CoMPLIANCE Witt 
REPORTING REQUIREMENTS IN CALENDAR 1955 
1. Workload. _..._ --. ap Sak pins pid ame 70, 338 


Number of economic re ports received: aaa 
In response to specific requirements (CERP and Spot)! aoe me 511 
World Trade Directory Reports 2. : ; 5 16, 715 

Voluntary reports ! pie bee sa z : . 30, 112 

Number of trade letters prepared in response to direct inquiries from 

American business firms 2____ ~~~ © i 16, 930 


i Numbers of required and voluntary reports estimated. 

2 According to records of Department of Commerce. While trade letters are not, strictly speaking, e 
nomic reports, they form a significant portion of the total workload of Foreign Service economic staffs ar 
are therefore included in this tabulation. 


2. Compliance 





| 


Trt > 
oa Require- Re ne | yo scar 
, Teporuns svequire- | ments not} _ 28" 


require- ments met nonco! 
. met | 
|} ments pllanc: 


CERP. : y re ‘ 16, 585 6, 081 504 | 
Spot...-- = amy! ee ee ee 17, 672 16,494 | 1,178 | 


DIB. cnceones 24, 257 22, 575 | 1, 682 


16,545 additional requirements were met by the submission of publications. 
ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. You are familiar with the fact that a lot of 
people thought it was rather poor a few years ago. Are businessme!) 
happier now as they improve in it? 

Mr. Estes. We are hoping, sir, with this increase that they will be 
happier. We have been working very hard this past year with the 
Department of Commerce to resolve some of the criticisms that have 
been directed against our reporting. We believe that we are well on 
the road to that. 

Senator JoHnson. Have the complaints been reduced any? Are 
your criticisms down any? 

Mr. Esres. Sir, I have not noticed any reduction in the number of 
complaints. I have noticed with pleasure the report of the Bureau 
of the Budget that was submitted to this committee at its request, 
which I believe really strengthens the State Department’s position 
and certainly backs up our opinion that this service needs expansion 
and additional staff. The Bureau of the Budget report in essence 
said that the foreign reporting program was a necessary program for 
the United States Government. 


TOTAL PERSONNEL 


Senator Jounson. How many people have you doing that? 

Mr. Estes. At the present time, sir, we have 983 in fiscal year 1956. 
That is all—Americans, ‘officers and clerks, and local employees. 
And we are requesting a 20 percent increase, 196 Americans, officers 
and clerks, and locals, to bring it up to 1,179 people. 

Senator Jonnson. How many of those people are in Washington? 

Mr. Estrs. None, sir. This is Foreign Service solely. 

Senator Jonnson. Any other questions? Senator Mansfield? 
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Senator MANsFIELD. I would like to ask Secretary Henderson a 
few questions. The first one will really be to Mr. Crouch. 


ELIMINATION OF FORMS 


Mr. Crouch, last year this committee gave instructions to your 
predecessor, Ed Wilber, whom we greatly miss, though we are glad to 
see you taking his place, because we know you will do a good job, 
about cutting down redtape. What has been done in that respect? 

What I am referring to is that you used to have to make out all 
kinds of forms for certain types of work, and the committee at that 
time pointed out that it was costing a good deal more, and a lot of it 
seemed to be useless, and the committee asked for Mr. Wilber to 
codify and to do away with much of this repetitious labor. 

Mr. Crovucu. With your permission, | will refer that to Mr. Estes. 

Mr. Estes. This much I know and can make response to, sir. In 
the past year and perhaps 18 months I know from my own experience 
in the field, and since I have been back on duty in Washington, a num- 
ber of forms have been consolidated, some of them starting back with 
the General Accounting Office and going through our Finance Office, 
and so on into our field accounts. We have an organization in the 
Department that annually reviews all the forms in existence, and while 
the figures slip my mind at the moment, I think about 2 years ago the 
annual review resulted in elimination of 96 individual forms. That 
‘ i < . , < « < We < 
is a constant review, sir; not just once a year, but there is a grand 
review at the end of the vear. 

Senator MansFie_p. Well, Mr. Estes, I would suggest that you 
follow up the recommendations by Senator Kilgore last year and 
eliminate as much as possible of this redtape. 

Mr. Carpenter. I recall that. I started a study on it, and we have 
some information in the office which I would like to submit for the 
record. I am sorry we do not have it with us. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The highlights of the Department’s accomplishments in this respect are as 
follows: 

1. The abolition of the requirement for a consular invoice on each item im- 
ported into the United States has eliminated the processing of thousands of 
consular invoices annually. 

2. The review of material in the Economie Reporting Services section of the 
Foreign Service Manual has resulted in the elimination of 230 separate items. 

3. The number of bills of lading required in the Pouch operation has, by a 
change in proceduce, been reduced from an average of 15,000 per year to 2,000 
per year. 

1. Changes of procedure in the Offices of General Services and the consolidation 
of forms have resulted in the annual elimination of 8,300 pieces of paper, formerly 
requiring processing. 

5. Three of four forms formerly used by the Passport Office have been con- 
solidated into one passport application form, with a resulting increase of efficiency 
in processing, and better service to the public. 

_ 6. Improved procedures in the examining activity of the Office of Personnel 
have resulted in a three-fifths reduction in the number of forms and reports 
formerly required in the processing of FSO-6 candidates. 

_ 7. The Allowances Division has carried on a program to reduce the size and 
frequency of reports required for cost of living allowance determination. Since 
January 1955, 63 posts have been notified of reductions in reporting requirements. 
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IMPORTANT VISITORS 


Senator MANsFIELD. I am delighted you have some information. 
Now, Mr. Henderson, I sent you a communication a few weeks ago 
also a copy to the chairman of this committee, Senator Johnson, 
relative to the costs throughout the world of the State Department 
for taking care of so-called VIP’s, including Congressmen, Government 
officials, and private individuals, who have been recommended by 
governmental officials and Congressmen. 
Could you furnish for the record the information requested at that 
time? 
Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I have a table giving the total 
man-hours that have been devoted by the Foreign Se rvice to this 
work. Would that suffice, if I could give that to you? 
Senator Mansrietp. Yes, if it goes into enough detail. Because | 
think that story should be told, due to the fact that it must take a 
large part or sizable part of the appropriations made to the State 
Department, for this particular type of service. 
Mr. Henperson. It goes into great detail. It gives country by 
country the number of man-hours devoted to this purpose and gives 
the total, which means something as follows: 22 total American man- 
years for the Bureau of f Inter-American Affairs and 5 locals. 
The Bureau of European Affairs, 37 man-years for Americans and 
23 for locals. 
The Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, 18 man-vears for Americans 
and 13 for locals. 
The Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, 
American man-years and 14 for loc 7 
A total in the service of 96 man-years, American, and 55 local 
man-years devoted to this very important purpose. 
[ would like to have it made clear that we consider that these years 
are well spent, but it is a drain on our personnel. 
Senator MANsFIEeLp. I just wanted that for the record, and I am 
sure the committee will study that in detail. 
Mr. Henperson. With your permission, we would like to place 
the details in the record. 
Senator Jonnson. Without objection. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
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Analysis of estimated time spent in accommodating visitors, calend 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


MAN-YEAR 


Congressional 
; Visitors and 


staff 


RECAPITULATION 


Government 


officials other 
than State 


lar yea) 


Private 


individuals 


‘ ) I t 
Country Departmen 


Amer- 
ican 


Amer- | 
ican 


Locals | Locals 
| 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
Bureau of European Affairs 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs 
Bureau of Near Eastern, So 
Asian, and African Affairs 


Total man-years 


BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFF 


in-hou 


im-years 


Austria 

Belgium 

Canada (Ottawa 

Czechslovakia 
JYenmark 


nland 


k 
France 
(rermany 
Hungary 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 
Luxembourg 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

©pain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
rrieste 

United Kingdom 
U.8.S.R 
Yugoslavia _- 


341 
580 
22 
630 
, 798 
374 
, 717 
137 

_ 884 
, 095 


311 
, 130 
405 
2,104 
100 
196 10 | 


3, 000 


Total man-hours g 20, 464 | 14, 737 | 76, 480 48, 964 
Total man-vears 10 7 37 | 23 
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Analysis of estimated time spentin accommodating visitors, calendar year 1956—Con, 
BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


| 


- x G a » 
Congressional SOVOE ESET 


ee officials other Private ba 
; ” ——— than State individuals Total 
Country 7 Department 
sistas ——— a imtaeiaie 
A mer- .| Amer- i Amer- ale | AMer- Z 
ican Locals ican Locals ican | Locals | ican Locals 
Australia 158 30 392 128 689 30 1, 239 188 
Burma . : ‘ aes 1, 950 570 380 50 500 | 140 2, 830 760 
Cambodia ; 219 150 264 72 39 | 10 522 232 
China-Taipei ee oe 750 199 | 2.500 625 300 | 75 3, 550 890 
Hong Kong . 950 2, 225 700 1, 665 75 1,110 2, 125 5, 000 
Indonesia 282 360 660 1,600 | 1,520 640 2, 462 2, 600 
Japan ; . = aa 2, 480 2, 120 4, 100 Ss, GOO 2,515 1, 475 GQ, 095 12, 495 
Korea... _ ane 900 350 240 60 1, 155 620 2, 295 1, 030 
Laos eh 308 15 152 & 36 2 496 | 25 
Malaya 162 34 1,050 75 355 65 1, 567 174 
New Zealand ; 78 12 350 55 252 33 680 100 
Philippines . 390 10! 624 190 370 65 1, 384 356 
Thailand 975 224 520 52 312 ; 1, 807 276 
Vietnam 3, 108 855 2, 676 1,017 853 529 6, 637 2, 401 
Total man-hours 12, 710 7, 


236 | 14,608 | 14, 497 9, 371 4,794 | 36, 689 26, 527 
7 7 . e ‘ 


lotal man-years —- 6 4 7 7 5 


2 18 13 


BUREAU OF NEAR EASTERN, SOUTH ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


Ceylon 250 159 20 50 250 25 700 905 
Egypt 608 443 1, 156 1, 476 1,420 S,OLF 3, S84 4,434 
Ethiopia 412 130 728 210 706 260 1, 936 600 
Greece. _. 700 1, 400 50 100 750 1, 500 
India 1,172 1, 483 616 2, 487 1,211 1,020 2, 999 4, 990 
Iran 98 31 S15 382 417 43 1, 330 1505 
Iraq 369 282 471 165 455 160 1, 295 007 
Israel 612 305 128 15 21 4s 941 368 
Jordan 648 174 1, 056 830 300 120 2, 094 1, 124 
Lebanon 1, 600 750 3, 440 3, 440 800 200 5, 840 $, 390 
Liberia 104 15 604 15 125 30 R33 9% 
Libya 220 80 1, 160 50 200) 80 1, 5% 210 
Morocco 120 2 431 69 210 73 761 162 
Pakistan . 936 139 804 52 67! 61 2,419 252 
Palestine 230 170 62 RG 146 344 438 600 
Saudi Arabia 42 & 316 140 262 30 620 178 
South Africa 620 32 370 21 245 10 1, 235 63 
Syria 183 44 631 372 BAS 7 1, 169 423 
Sudan 30 HY 100 2 100 an 230 60 
Turkey 2, 917 524 2, 916 1,329 3, 757 522 9, 500 2, 375 

Total man-hours : 11, 881 6,200 , 16,004 11,539 , 12,069 , 11,168 | 39,954 28, “07 

Total man-years 6 3 ~ 6 5 5 19 14 


UNCOMPENSATED OVERTIME 


Senator MansrireLtp. Now, Mr. Henderson, you have a 40-hour 
week enforced abroad as well as at home? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; we do. 

Senator MANSFIELD. How closely is it adhered to? 

Mr. Henperson. I cannot give the exact figures. 1 think we could 
probably get some estimates. I am sorry to say that we are working 
overtime in every area. 

Senator MANnsFiELD. That is what I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Henperson. And unfortunately our office employees never get 
any overtime compensation, and too often our local employees are not 
receiving overtime compensation, because we do not have the funds 
for them. 

Senator MANsFIELD. You anticipated my next question and com- 
ment, because that applies not only to local employees but to American 
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officials of the State Department as well. I think it ought to be 
brought out that the 40-hour week by and large means nothing to 
these people, that they do work overtime, they “work Sundays, they 

work evenings, and in a great many instances, if not the majority of 
instances, they receive no extra compensation. 

Mr. Henperson. If we had had time to have heard the testimony 
of our various assistant secretaries in charge of geographical bureaus, 
you would have received some more detailed information about the 
enormous amount of overtime being put in by officers overseas. 

Senator MansFiELD. Well, Mr. Henderson, I wish some of that 
detail which you are privy to would be made part of the record for 
the committee’s benefit. 

Mr. Henprerson. If it would be agreeable to the chairman, | 
would appreciate it if we could have a day or two to prepare some 
of these reports to submit for the record. 

Senator JoHNson. Without objection, they will be placed in the 
record. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Summary of hours of uncompensated overtime and forfeiture of annual leave for 


American employees (period of June 30 to Dec. 31, 1955) 


Uncompensated Forfeiture of lea 
Number of overtime in hours in hours 
employees 
Reported 


Officers Clerks Officers Clerks 


Domestic officers: 
Office of the Secretary 
Legal Adviser y 
Economic A ffairs__ 
Intelligence 
ARA 
EUR 
FE 
NEA 
International Organization Affairs. 
Public Affairs. - ; 
Security and Consular Affairs. __- 
Controller 
Personnel ; 
Foreign Service Institute 
Budget_.- 
Finance 
FBO 
A/OPR 
USUN 


new 


Pers 
ere 
statis 


Tt Ea ee 


Total domestic ; = , 678 94, 65 


Foreign Service 
ARA.. se ‘ ad , 148 32, 543 12, 
EUR 2, 151 49, 462 10, 615 39, 037 7, 166 
FE 807 23, 799 | 7, 351 ; 5, 454 
NEA : 999 48, 722 18, 540 , 70% 


Total Foreign Service setvidecddaake 5, 105 154,526 | 49,398 95, 05: 24, 887 


an Total domestic and Foreign Service _-__.. 9,783 | _249, 177 55,715 | _ 121,37: 27, 305 
AVERAGES PER AMERICAN EMPLOYEE 


Domestic Foreign Service 


6-month Annual 6-month Annual 
period basis period | basis 


7 Hours Hours Hours Hours 
Uncompensated overtime Sie a e 22 44 


Forfeited annual leave aka candies knee | 6 


lots il ee - o oo 2: | 150 2 
1 Six and one-quarter da LYS. 2 iT welve and Svectshdhs days. 
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Summary of hours of uncompensated overtime and forfeiture of annual leave for local 
employees (Period of June 30 to Dec. 31, 1955) 


j 

Uneompen- | 

sated over- | 
time in 
hours 


Number of 
employees 
reported 


Forfeiture of 
leave in 
hours 


Total in 
hours 


| 
763 14, 940 | 7,497 | 22, 437 
, 144 16, 7 91, 123 | 37, 897 
» 292 6, 927 | 25, 111 32, 038 
2, 203 48, ; 27, 671 75, OR5 


, 402 86, 955 | 81, 402 , 307 


AVERAGES PER LOCAL EMPLOYEE 


6-months | Annual 


period =| basis 
! 


Hours Hours 
Uncompensated overtime aoe 10 | 20 


Forfeiture of leave : 10 | 10 


Total i. is 30 


EMPLOYEES KILLED IN LINE OF DUTY 


Senator MANsFiELD. How many State Department employees have 
been incapacitated or killed in line of duty, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to answer 
that at this moment. Could we place that in the record? During 
what period would you like to have that covered? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Well, let us take the period over the past 
25 years. 

The information referred to follows: 

Since 1931, seven employees of the Foreign Service have died under heroic 
circumstances in the line of duty. Information is not available regarding the 
number of employees of the Department who were disabled in the line of duty. 


REPRESENTATION PAYMENTS 


Senator MansrreLtp. And one more question: How much out-of- 
pocket do the State Department people themselves pay for repre- 
sentation? 

Mr. Henprrson. Mr. Chairman, that is extremely difficult to 
answer, since no records are kept, frequently, by our representatives 
abroad of what they pay out of their own pockets. We have some 
records, but they are fragmentary. 

We will be glad to put in the record what fragmentary records we 
have. 
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Senator MANSFIELD. We will appreciate it. And the reason I am 
asking these questions is that I think it ought to be brought home to 
the American people that the employees of the eer Department work 
long hours, that they work under dangerous and unhealthy conditions, 
that by and large they perform a splendid service in behalf of the 
country. 

The information referred to follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Summary statement of out-of-pocket expenditures for representation for fiscal year 1955 


Total obliga- Estimated ht. oa eal 
Bureau tion for fiscal | out-of-pocket sa t: ti = 
year 1955 expenditures ee 
7 expenses 


American Republies A tfairs_- Z pd ce $110, 325 $69, 600 $179, 925 


European Affairs E e ‘ ‘ owe 231, 025 87, 680 318, 705 
Far Eastern Affairs 5 ; , 57, 475 16, 757 74, 232 


Near Eastern Affairs ; ‘ a0 108, 912 56, 288 165, 200 


Total : bebe a esis ; 507, 737 230, 325 738, 062 


Note.—Out-ol-pocket expenditures are based on actual reports submitted by the posts 
n which reports were not received, estimates have been used 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Henderson, do you have Mr. Riley here of 
the exchange program? 

Mr. Henperson. | have. 

Senator Jonnson. Could I ask him to come up? 

Will you state your full name and official title for the record? 

Mr. Ritey. Russell L. Riley, Director, International Educational 
Exchange Service. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Riley, how many countries do we now have 
agreements with, and how ny of these agreements have been 
entered into within the last ye 

Mr. Ritey. Sir, I think you are speaking of the executive agree- 
ments under the Fulbright Act. We now have in operation 23 pro- 
vrams under the F ulbright Act. We are negotiating for agreements 
with five more at the present time. At the end of 1956, we contem- 
plate a total of 28 agreements, including one with Ireland, which is a 
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rather unusual one in that we are spending Irish money, which belongs 
to the Irish. I have a table here which lists these agreements. 
(The table referred to follows:) 


Status of executive agreements under the Fulbright Act 





| Expira- 
| Balance of tion of 
Amount of| Annual | 1956 fiscal | 1957 fiscal | agreement | Present 
agreement | limitation year year June 30, | 28tee- 
| | 1957 ment 
(fiscal 
| year) 


Dueentie $300, 000 $160, 000 |____- _| 1 ($100, 000) ($200, 000) 1959 
Australia. . . Es E 5. , 000 500, 000 $ , 000 497, 000 1, 963, 458 1961 
Austria... R a 2, 500, 000 250, 600 200, 000 200, 000 927, 500 1961 
Belgium-Luxem bourg ee - , GOO 150, 000 50, 000 150, 000 1, 643, 184 1968 
Burma ie Kern - : 3, 000 200, 000 200, 000 200, 000 , 000, 000 1962 
Ceylon_. pigs cet 3 364, 124 135, 000 7, 615 Aa | e 
0 SS a aes 000 100, 000 75, OOO); + (100, O00) | (125, 000) 1959 
China . : s _| 22. 000, 000 , 000, 000 |. ek. | 19, 523, 590 |. : 
Colombia Js ; 390, 000 100, OOO |___- 1 (100, 000 (200, 000); =1959 
Denmark. = 5 $00, O00 180, 000 , 230 180, 000 720, 000 1961 
Ecuador_. ae ; ; f 300, 000 100, OOO |____- --| 1 (100,000) (200,000); 1959 
Dt acca ree ; bo , 500, 000 400, 000 |__. ; oe ad a 
Finland_-.__. eat , 250, 000 250, 000 000 205, 000 | 140,825 | 1958 
France... , 229, 800 , 000, 000 000 1, 000, 000 2,155,000 | 1960 
Germany ee eee _...| 5,000,600 , 000, 000 000 750, 000 300, 000 1958 
Greece _. ss . 200, 000 400, 000 7 000 300, 000 , 034, 605 1960 
Iceland... ; “ S 100, 000 25, 000 i 25, 000 75, 000 1960 
India_ - nae ipa eceasiilaile 3, 750, 000 400, 000 000 400, 000 , 200, 000 1960 
Iraq + Ae 3 ae 700, 000 140, 000 000 : oi 12,406 | 1957 
Israe] oa : 500, 000 100, 000 50, 000 100, 000 350, 000 1961 
ee coe. , 176, 517 , 000, 000 000 725, 000 2, 424, 547 1960 
‘ , 750, 000 , 000, 000 " 000 567, 354 an oe ee 
EST 400, 000 |___- evikekasanonaat ae 1962 
Netherlands - 5, 000, 000 250, 000 | 000 245,900 | 2, 754, 100 1969 
New Zealand.....................| 2,300,000 115, 000 5, 000 | 105, 000 | 1, 320, 000 1970 
Norway. 2, 604, 837 250, 000 000 200, 000 550, 000 1970 
Pakistan Saccsetih poahahavcsete State mace , 250, 000 | 300, 000 , 000 |_- 2 sesncan oe 
Peru...- sa ial tI a 300, 000 100, 000 |. t (100, 000) (200,000); 1959 
Philippines oe he 2, 000, 000 200, 000 200, 000 169, 400 30, 600 1958 
1 


Re a : ee 600, 000 200, 000 |....--- 1 (200, 000) (400,000); 1959 
eden. ee 7 f 110, 000 | (3) aaa : : ae ae 
hailand a eaten ata heated , 725, 000 230, 000 25, 000 1 (200, 000) (400, 000) 1959 
lurkey sn aE 1, 250, 000 250, 000 | _- -------| |! (250,000) 500, 000 1959 
Union of South Africa Bs 50, 000 (3) aie 2 ee ‘ ae eo 
United Kingdom 9, 250, 000 1, 000, 000 900, 000 872, 000 1, 229, 673 1959 


NES ricenetadcecauskeaseeen : oe .----| 7,850, 845 6, 891, 654 


1 The Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d Cong.), makes 
available funds which may be acquired without reimbursement from dollar appropriation. 
2 Inactive. 
No limitation. 


Senator JoHnson. You think the Advisory Committee recom- 
mended too much money for this program when they recommended 
$31 million? 


Mr. Ritey. No, sir. 


FUNDS FROM SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


Senator Jonnson. How much money generated from sale of surplus 
commodities under Public Law 480 do you anticipate spending in 1957? 

Mr. Rivey. $1,150,000, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is over and above the $20 million? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. A table showing a distribution of our 1957 
program is available for the record. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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DR. MORRILL’S REPORT 
; , 2 
Senator Jounson. What comments do you care to make in respect : 
to Dr. Morrill’s report to the committee just recently received pur- , 
suant to the request last year for a survey and report on the relation- 7 
ship of the exchange programs in ICA and IES? 
he - . rm 
Mr. Ritey. It is a very comprehensive report. The general theme 


of the recommendations, calling for the proper coordination of the 
technical cooperation exchange programs and the educational ex- 
change programs is admirable. The Department has had _ this 
report such a short time that we have not decided on exactly how we 
will implement it, but it is an interesting report, and I am sure that 
nothing but good will come out of it, and I am sure we will be able 
to coordinate these programs better than we have in the past. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


I would like, with the chairman’s permission, to submit for th 
record a statement on this very question, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, it will be inserted at this : 
point in the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


STATEMENT By RussELL Ritey, Director or INTERNATIONAL EpuUCATIO 
EXCHANGE SERVICE, ON Dr. Morritu’s Report or May 1, 1956 


Last November the Department requested Dr. J. L. Morrill, president of t! 
University of Minnesota, to make a study of the relationship between the educa 
tional exchange program operated by the International Educational Exchang 
Service and the technical exchange features of the program operated by t 
International Cooperation Administration. This study was along the lines of 
that requested by this committee in its report on the State Department appro 
priations for fiscal year 1956. 

Dr. Morrill’s report was forwarded to the Department on May 1, 1956. TI 
problems with which the report deals are correctly identified as resulting from 
the very nature of these programs. The exchange activities conducted bs 
IES and ICA appear to be very similar while their purposes are distinctly 
different. 

The solution which Dr. Morrill recommends is the creation of a coordinato: 
to provide an authoritative administrative focus for joint ICA and IES policy 
and planning for exchange activities and to insure that they will be carried out 

The Department has not vet reached a decision on the specific manner in whi 
to implement Dr. Morrill’s conclusions. A preliminary review favors a 
ordinating mechanism within the framework of the present organization 
accomplish the main objectives of Dr. Morrill’s report. 

The Department azrees that the exchange prozrams of this country need t! 
most careful attention and coordination if they are to play their rightful role 
present-day international affairs. 


EXCHANGEES AT SMALLER COLLEGES 


Senator Jonnson. To what extent are exchangees from abroad 
going to the smaller colleges in the United States instead of the 
majority attending universities in or near the large cities, as was 
the former practice, which this committee frowned upon? 

Mr. Rixey. The situation is improving. It is a year-around 
proposition to try to improve it. There are some difficulties, of 
course, that we run into, because the students that we exchange by 
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and large are graduate students, and necessarily we have to put them 
in institutions that have graduate schools. Further than that, about 
75 percent of the students from abroad get private support for their 
scholarships in this country, so we have to put them in institutions 
which will give them those scholarships. 

[ would like to submit for the record a statement of this geographic 
distribution, which shows the progress that we have made during 


the past year, accompanied by a statement of the steps we have 
taken, sir. 


Senator Jounson. Without objection, that will be incorporated in 
the record at this point. 
(The material referred to follows: ) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION IN THE UNITED STATES OF GRANTEES, FISCAL YEAR 
1955 


\ll States and Territories were represented in the fiscal year 1955 program, 
either as hosts to foreign grantees or States of residence of American grantees 
(see table I). 

American citizens from all 48 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, Alaska, and the Virgin Islands, received grants. Over 90 percent of the 
grants were awarded on the basis of nationwide competitions. The distribution 
of grants is closely related to the geographic spread of applications. While 
residents of the larger States continue to submit the largest number of applications 
and receive a larger number of awards, the percentage of those who succeed in 
the competitions generally favors the less populated States. Thus, in the compe- 
tition for grants for graduate study abroad, the States of North Dakota, Arizona, 
Nevada, Vermont, South Dakota, Delaware, South Carolina, and Montana al! 
averaged above 30 percent of success, while, New Jersey, California, Connecticut 
ind New York all ranged below 18 percent. Foreign grantees visited all 48 
States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

Americans who received grants for graduate study, lecturing, or researc} 
abroad came from 290 institutions in 48 States, the District of Columbia, and 
Hawaii. Thirty-five percent of these were institutions enrolling fewer than 1,000 
students; 39 percent enrolled between 1,000 and 5,000; 26 percent enrolled more 
than 5,000. Ninety-five of these institutions had not been represented in the 
previous year’s program and 55 of these were institutions which enroll fewer 
than 1,000 students. 

Foreign grantees were placed in 389 institutions of higher learning in 46 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. (See table Il). Twenty- 
nine percent of these were institutions enrolling fewer than 1,000 students; 
another 29 percent enrolled between 1,000 and 5,000; 18 percent enrolled more 
than 5,000 and the remaining 24 percent represented teaching hospitals and 
special research institutes. One hundred and thirty-nine of these institutions 
had not been represented in the previous year’s program and 56 of these wer 
institutions which enroll fewer than 1,000 students. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRANTEES 


Conditions which continue to restrict a more widespread distribution of grants 

Americans include: (1) The relatively small number of applications received 
from some States and institutions; (2) foreign language requirements. 

Conditions affecting efforts to achieve more widespread distribution in the 
placement of foreign grantees include: (1) Variation in financial support among 
institutions in various States (more than 60 percent of the foreign grantees re- 
ceive only travel grants from the Department); (2) uneven spread of graduate 
study facilities among the States (the majority of foreign grantees are working at 
the graduate level); (3) uneven spread among the States of opportunities for 
highly specialized work (grantees’ preference for the institutions offering the 
best opportunities in their fields of study and research must be recognized.) 
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RECENT STEPS TAKEN TO MODIFY THESE CONDITIONS 


The Standing Committee on Geographic Distribution in the International 
Educational Exchange Service has continued its efforts along all lines indicated 
in the full report to the Senate on this subject, dated April 1, 1955. Officers of 
this Service and of the contract agencies have discussed this question at meet- 
ings of educational and professional groups in various parts of the country. 
Contract agencies have increased means of publicizing opportunities in the less- 
represented areas of the country. During 1955, the Institute of International 
Education held two meetings of its National Selection Committee outside New 
York—one in Chicago and one in Denver. The Office of Education held a con- 
ference of teacher interviewing committees at the University of Utah. More 
regional conferences for people involved in the selection of American grantees 
are planned for succeeding years. 

The IES Committee has also taken several steps to increase knowledge over- 
seas of the diversity and richness of our educational resources throughout the 
United States. In their predeparture briefing, American grantees have been 
specifically asked to make known in the countries they go to, the facilities avail- 
able at their home institutions and in their specialized field throughout the United 
States. The Conference Board of Associated Research Councils has arranged 
several regional meetings for foreign scholars on the subject of higher education 
in the United States. The 1956 edition of American Universities and Colleges 
published by the American Council on Education is being sent to all overseas 
posts. This volume contains an extensive section (121 pp.) on the system of 
higher education in the United States. Arrangements have been made through 
USIA to provide larger collections of United States college catalogs and other 
educational materials for the United States Information Centers overseas. 
Selected films on American college life and the work of particular colleges and 
universities are being purchased for overseas showings, expecially in connection 
with the conferences of American education at which American grantees can 
further explain the films. 

While all of these measures will take time to produce results, it is believed that 
they are the methods most likely to bear fruit in achieving more widespread 
geographic distribution of grantees in the United States. 
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TABLE II.—Siates and Institutions at which Foreign Nationals are Studying, 
Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Teacher Training 
Courses (1955-56 Academic Year) 


University | m, aieaes 
lecturing or a . 
advanced develop- Totals 


research ment 


Univer- 
States and institutions | sity 
study 


Alabama (2 institutions) 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute--___- 
University of Alabama 


Arizona (2 institutions) 


st. Mary’s Hospital and Sanitarium, Tucson 
niversity of Arizona. ‘ > ‘ 


Arkansas (2 institutions) 


Arkansas State College 
iversity of Arkansas-. 


_ 
> il a 


California (17 institutions) 


_ 
Qe 
eo 


alifornia Institute of Technology--- 

hico State College 
Claremont Graduate School 
Claremont Men’s College 

ollege of Medical Evangelists 
French Hospital, San Francisco 
Immaculate Heart College 

Vary’s Help Hospital, San Francisco 
Monterey Peninsula College 
ecidental College 
Pomona College ; 3 
san Francisco Conservatory of Music 
san Francisco State College 

tanford University 

niversity of California 


Ft et et et et et et et tt 
LE et et et et et et Re OD | 


a 


on 


niversity of California— Scripps Institute of Oceanography 
iiversity of Southern California ; aka ‘ 


Colorado (5 institutions) 


olorado Agricultural and Mechanical College 
olorado College ‘ 
olorado School of Mines 

iversity of Colorado 

iversity of Denver 


Ni & woohoo! 


Connecticut (8 Institutions) - 


} 
| 
| 
| 


onnecticut College-__. 

triffin Hospital, Derby 
Manchester Memorial Hospital 
New Haven State Teachers College 
reachers College of Connecticut 

iversity of ¢ ‘onnecticut 

Weslevan University 
Yale University 


CO OD met et et et 


DELAWARE (1 Institution) University of Delaware 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (12 Institutions) 


erican University 

atholic University of America 
sumharton College of Holy Cross 
kumbarton Oaks Library 
Folger Shakesnerian Library. -- 
tallaudet College 

tarfield Memorial Hospital 
reorge Washington University 
reorgetown University 
Howard University 

mithsonian Institution 
Walter Reed Army Medical Center 


OO ee bo oI 


i 
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TABLE II.—Staies and Institutions at which Foreign Nationals are Studying, 
Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Teacher Training 
Courses (1955-56 Academic Year)—Continued 


University 

lecturing or 
advanced 
research 


Univer- 
States and institutions sity 
study 


Teacher 
develop- 
ment 


Florida (4 institutions) - 


Florida State University 

Mount Sinai Hospital, Miami Beach 
University of Florida 

University of Miami 


Georgia (8 institutions 


Brenau College 

Emory University 

Georgia Institute of Technology 
Georgia Southwestern College 
Morris Brown College. 

Shorter College 

University of Georgia 

Valdosta State College 


Idaho (1 institution): University of Idaho-_ 
Illinois (19 institutions) .......--.-- 


Chicago Medical School 
Chicago Theological Seminary 
Columbus Hospital, Chicago 
Ulinois Institute of Technology -- 
Institute for Juvenile Research 
MacMurray College for Women 
March Hospital, Chicago 
Meadville Theological School 
Michael Reese Hospital -- 
National College of Chiropractic 
National College of Education 
Northwestern University 
Principia College 

Rheumatic Fever Research Institute--_--.- 
Rosary College 

Seabury Theological Seminary 
Southern Illinois University 
University of Chiago 

University of Illinois 


Indiana (10 institutions) 


Ball State Teachers College 
DePauw University 
Earlham College 
Goshen College - - 
Indiana University 
Pur lue University -__- 

. Joseph's College seach 
St. Mary-of-the-W oods Colle ge 
University of Notre Dame 
Valparaiso University 


Iowa (5 institutions) 





Drake University 
Grinnell College * 
Iowa Wesleyan Colle ge 
Iowa State College of Agriculture ¢ 
State University of Iowa 
Kansas (9 institutions) - -- 


Bethany College --. 
Bethel College ‘ 
Central Baptist Theological Se mins ary “a 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg 
ge ipal University of W ichita 
Benedict’s College 
T wines Colle ge 
University of Kansas 
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[aBLE Il.—States and Institutions at which Foreign Nationals are Studying, 
Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Teacher Training 
Courses (1955-56 Academic Y ear)—Continued 


— U rersitv | -. 
Univer- ee € Teacher 
States and institutions sity earieed develop- | Totals 


study ronanret ment 


Kentucky (5 institutions) 


istern Kentucky State College 
Louisville School of Music 
Nazareth College and Academy 
outhern Baptist Theological Seminary 
niversity of Kentucky 


Louisiana (5 institutions 


ouisiana College 
Louisiana State University 
Loyola University 
ithwestern Louisiana Institute 
Pulane University -- os 


Maine (2 institutions 


loin College 
General Hospital 


Maryland (7 institutions) 


iore City Hospital 
er College 
ins Hopk ns University 
Maryland General Hospital 
Mount St. Mary’s College 
‘ational Institutes of Health 
ersity of Maryland 


bo | 


Ds mt me 


Massachusetts (34 institutions) 


iherst College 
unption College 
Beth Israel Hospital 
Boston College 
ton Floating Hospital 
ston Lying-in Hospital 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
Boston University 
Brandeis University 
iildren’s Medical Center--- 
Clark University 
Emerson College 
yth Dental Infirmary 
Harvard University 
Lahey Clinic, Boston 
Lemuel Shattuck Hospital] 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Massachusetts Memorial Hospital 
lount Holyoke College 
w England Conservatory of Music 
New England Hospital 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital... 
Juincy City Hospital 
Radcliffe College 
Roxbury Veterans Hospital 
Simmons College 
Smith College " 
Springfield College. ____ 
lufts College 
University of Mé assachusetts. - 
Wellesley College 
W heaton College 
Williams College 
Woods Hole Oceanogr iphic Institution. 


‘ 


Michigan (10 institutions) 


Cranbrook Academy of Art-- 
Mercy College ; ee 
Merrill-P almer School. : 
lichigan College of Mining and Technology 
Me in State College , 
Northwestern Michigan C olle ge. ad 
Et. John’s Hospital, Detroit 
University of Michigan 
Wayne University- 
Western Michigan College of Education 


we See oe tee 
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TABLE II.—States and Institutions at which Foreign 


Nationals are Studying 


Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Training Courses 


(1955-56 Academic Year)—Continued 


States and institutions 


Minnesota (7 institutions) 


Carleton College 

College of St. Catherine 
Concordia College 
Gustavus Adolphus College 
McAlester College 

St. Olaf College 

University of Minnesota 


Mississippi (2 institutions 


ssippi State College 
iversity of Mississippi 


Missouri (13 institutions) 


nstitute for the Deaf 


te University 


Vebraska (1 institution), University of Nebraska 
Yew Hampshire (1 institution), C 
Jew London 


Jersey (12 institutions) 


or Advanced Study 
iter, Jersey City aa 
state Teachers College, Newark 
State Teachers College, Trenton 
College, Upper Montclair 
ov General F ospital 


Theological Seminary 


AaAaew 


State Teacher 


v'U"U 


University 


niversity 


et et 


Tospital, Camden 
\iexico (2 institutions) 


exico Institute of Mining and Technology 
sitv of New Mexico 


vy York (65 institutions) 


Adelphi Colles 

Alban. ospital 

Bard College 

Beekman Downtown "' ospital 
Bellevue Medical Center 
Binghamton Citv Fosnital 
Brookhaven National Laboratory 
Rrooklvn Museum Art School 


Buffalo General } 
Pe 


Tospital 
te Universitv 
of New Rochell 
nhia Preshvterian Medical Center - 
University 


Island 


Iby Junior College, 


| University 

| lecturing or 

| advanced 
research 


Univer- 
sity 
study 


Teacher | 
develop- | Totals 
ment 


9 
9 
9 
] 
1 
l 
1 
] 
1 
4 
4 
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TaBLE II.—Siates and Institutions at which Foreign Nationals are Studying, 
Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Training Courses 
1955-56 Academic Year)—Continued 


University 

lecturing o1 
advanced 
research 


. ; Univer- 
States and institutions sity 
study 


wcher 
develop- Totals 
ment 





Cornell University. _- P . 

Ellis’ Hospital, Schenectady - 

Fordham University 

General Hospital of Syracuse 

General Theological Seminary 

Guggenheim, Murry and Leonie, Dental Clinic 

Hamilton College 

Harlem Hospital 

Hawthorne Cedar Knolls Retreat 

Hofstra College 

Hospital of Joint Diseases 

Hunter College of the City of New York 

Ithaca College 

Jewish Hospital of Brooklyn 

Tnilliar School of Music 

Keuka College 

Knickerbocker Hospital 

Lineoln Hosnital, New York City 

hattan College 
rtha Graham School of Contemporary Dance 
rial Center for Cancer Research 

tropolitan Hospital, Welfare Island 
unt Vern fospital, Mount Vernon 


pt et DO et et ND et et ee 


nD 


7 


T 
ni 
York Institute of Photography 


Ww 
Ww rk Medical College 
w York Polyclinic Medical School and Hospital 
w York University 
lytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
tt Institut 
en’s College 
n’s General Hospital 
ester General Hospital 
elt Hosnital, N. Y. City 
sell Sage College 
John’s Long Island City Hospital 
Lawrence University 
Luke’s Hospital, New York City 
h Lawrence College 
ol of American Ballet 
View Hosnital 
Imore College 
te University of New York 
te Teachers College, New Paltz 
nham Hospital 
icuse University 
nion College and University 
n Theological Seminary 
rsity of Buffalo 
ersity of Rochester 
r College 
hiva University 


North Carolina (6 institutions 


rlotte Memorial Hospital 
dson College 
ike University 
rth Carolina Baptist Hespital 
rth Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering 
niversity of North Carolina 


North Dakota (3 institutions 
nestown College _- 


rth Dakota State Teachers College 
iversity of North Dakota 
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TABLE II.—States and Institutions at which Foreign Nationals are Studying, 
Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Training Courses 
(1955-56 Academic Year)—Continued 


— University 

Univer- coe 

“ : : : ‘ lecturing or 
States and institutions sity emnand 
study ad vancec 
, : research 


Teacher 
develop- | Totals 
ment 


Ohio (19 institutions) 


Antioch College 

Bluiiton College 

Case Institute of Technology 
Children’s Hospital, Cincinnati 
College of Wooster 

Frank FE. Bunts Educational Institnts 
Lutheran Hospital, Cleveland 
Miami University 

Muskingum College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Weslevan University 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Toled« 

University Hospitals of Cleveland 
Western College for Women 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenburg College 


_ 


how oso ee Krona 


Oklahoma (3 inst 
ultural 


ihom 


Linfield College 
Oregor te C 
Reed ¢ 
T 


outhern Oregon College of Education 


niversity of Oregon_- 
Pennsylvania (23 institutions) 


Bryn Mawr Collez¢ 
Bucknell University 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
Chestnut Hill College 
Drexel Institute of Technology ---- 
Duquesne University 
Haverford College 
Institute for Cancer Research 
Jefferson Medical College 
Lehigh University 
Marywood College 
Moravian College 
Pendle Hill Institute 
Pennsylvania Hospital, Phialdelphia 
Pennsylvania State University 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
Philadelphia Museum School of Art 
State Teachers College, Indiana-_- 
Temple University 
‘heological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh ; 
Western Theological Seminary - 





Rhode Island (3 institutions) 





Brown University-_- 
General Hospital ; 
Rhode Island School of Design _- 


South Carolina (2 institutions) - 


Furman University . 

University of South Carolina eo 

South Dakota (1 institution): South Dakota State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts---- - oe 


. 
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laste II.—States and Institutions at which Foreign Nationals are Studying, 
Lecturing, Conducting Advanced Research, or Taking Special Training Course 
(1955-66 Academic Year)—Continued 


University 

lecturing or 
advanced 

research 


Univer- 
sity 
study 


Teacher 
develop Totals 
ment 


States and institutions 


| 
| 
| 


Tennessee (9 institutions) 


ist Tennessee Baptist Hospital 
wrt Sanders Presbyterian Hospital 
reoge Peabody College for Teachers 
ing College 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
uthwestern at Memphis 
iversit, of Chattanooga 
niversity of Tennessee 
Vanderbilt University 


Texas (8 institutions) 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
Baptist Memorial Hospital, San Antonio 
ecatur Baptist College 
fferson Davis Hospital, Houston 
e Institute 
yuthern Methodist University 
exas State College for Women 
versity of Texas 


Utah (2 institutions) 


‘rsitv of Utah 
Agricultural College 


Vermont (3 institutions) - 


nington 
idlebury College 
iversity of Vermont 


Virginia (13 institutions) 


College of Willism and Mary ‘ és 
neral Assembly's Training School for Lay Workers 
Hollins College : 
ouise Obici Memorial Hospital 
Longwood Colles: 
Mary Baldwin College ni 
Medical College of Virginia wet — 
rotestant Episconal Theological Seminary 
Rar dolph Macon Women’s College 
Sweet Briar College Ss 
ion Theological Seminary 
University of Virginia =a 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Washington (2 institutions) 


tate College of Washington 

University of Washington hind 
West Virginia (1 institution), West Virginia University 
Wisconsin (11 institutions) 


Beloit College 
iwrence College 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee Hospital 

St. Francis Hospital 

St. Norbert College 

University of Wisconsin 

Wisconsin State College ate ij 

U.S. Forest Products Laboratory -.. 

University Hospitals, Madison 

Yerkes Observatory 


peat fens feet pet emt tt bt SND 


Hawaii (1 institution), University of Hawaii 
Puerto Rico (1 institution), University of Puerto Rico 
Grand Total. ._- ia =i 394 


Note.— Total number of institutions participating, 389. Total number of States and Territories in which 
grantees are placed, 49. 


72241—56——41 
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TOTAL EXCHANGEES RETURNING HOME 

Senator Jounson. How many exchangees went home within the 
past vear for one reason or another? 

Mr. Ritey. I do not have the exact figures but I think it was around 
20. 

Senator Jounson. Generally speaking, what are the reasons? 

Mr. Ritey. Because of health reasons. 

Senator Jounson. In all instances? 

Mr. Ritry. In all instances, yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions, Senator Mansfield? 

Senator MANSFIELD. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Would you submit for the record a 1- or 2-page 
statement giving us the best reasons vou can think of for restoring this 
$1,800,000 that the House cut out? 

Mr. Rintey. I have a principal-witness statement which the com- 
mittee has, Mr. Chairman. I would like to have that inserted in the 
record. And I would also like to submit my notes for an oral statement 
I had planned on giving today, which answers that question, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. That is fine. That has already been inserted in 
the record. 

Now, Secretary Henderson, are there any statements or any com- 
ments or any answers that any of you would like to give, or observa- 
tions? 

Mr. Henperson. I would appreciate it if vou would allow Mr. 
Walter Robertson, Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs, to say 
just a few words. 

Senator Jounson. We will be happy to hear from you. 

Mr. Rospertson. Mr. Chairman, these gentlemen have been 
talking about the forest, and I had hoped to have an opportunity of 
talking a little bit about my tree, but I realize the time is getting late, 
so I will not make the statement that I had intended making. 


UNCOMPENSATED OVERTIME WORK 


To Senator Mansfield, however, I would like to sav a word, in rela- 
tion to the question he raised a while ago, about overtime: In 1953 
and 1954, there were drastic cuts made in the appropriations for the 
Department. These cuts required a reduction in domestic positions 
here in Washington of 21 percent, and in field positions of 28 percent 
under what they had been in 1952. 

Now, if the far eastern situation had remained static, we could 
have gotten by with far less hurt. But as you well know, this hap- 
pened to be the beginning of a period of greatly expanding activities. 
To mention a few: the long drawn-out Korean negotiations, the 
stepped-up war in Indochina, the Geneva Conference of 1954, that 
lasted for 2 months, the division of Indochina into 3 states, requiring 
the servicing of 3 states instead of 1, the continuing political and 
economic problems of Korea, with a greatly stepped-up program 
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there, the Manila pact negotiations and the conferences which fol- 
lowed, plus the permanent backstopping of this organization. 

So, you see, at a time when we were being cut, drastically cut, 
per sonnel, events were occurring requiring a tremendous increase in 
manpower hours. And the only way in which we could carry, on was 
to increase the workload on those that were left. 

This meant long overtime hours, inadequate and tardy reporting, 
restricted travel for reporting officers, filling gaps by detailing per- 
sonnel from one post to another. I have a record here of the overtime 
for Washington and in the field for fiscal year 1955 and the first half 
of 1956. The uncompensated overtime for staff officers in the Far 
Eastern Bureau here in Washington, for fiscal year 1955, amounted to 
16,700 hours. That represented 2,087 8-hour days, or 8 extra man- 
years. 

Senator MANSFIELD. At no extra compensation? 

Mr. Rosertrson. Uncompensated. In addition, these same officers 
for the calendar year 1955 forfeited 1,961 hours of annual leave. 

Our Washington clerical staff also worked long hours of overtime, 
but this was partly paid for. 

For the first half of 1956, the officer uncompensated overtime in 
Washington ran at approximately the same rate as in 1955. But 
there was a sharp increase in compensated overtime for the clerical 
staff, which was up about 45 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1955. 


FIELD OVERTIME 


In the field, in the first half of 1956, a total of 31,000 hours of un- 
compensated overtime was performed by Americans, and approxi- 
mately 7,000 overtime hours by local staffs. In addition, the Ameri- 
can staff members forfeited a total of 20,244 hours of annual leave, 
and local staffs forfeited 25,111 hours of annual leave for the calendar 
year 1955. 

' This is a situation that would not be tolerated in American industry 
and I am sure you gentlemen will agree that it should not be tolerated 
in Government. 

We have been able to carry on our responsibilities only by capi- 
talizing on the loyalty of our employees, robbing them of their recrea- 
tion, robbing them of their leave, and. making them work on Satur- 
days, Sundays, and holidays. 

Senator MANsFIELD. I am delighted you are putting that in the 
record, 
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I suggest, Mr. Holland, you and the other chiefs of the various 
geographic sections furnish material for the committee on that point. 

Mr. Rosertson. We have been talking about the increases re- 
quested this year over last year. The Far Eastern Bureau is asking 
for an increase of approximately a million six hundred thousand 
dollars this year over 1956. But the positions requested for 1957 are 
still 3 less in Washington than we had in 1952 and 39 less than we had 
in the field in 1952, whereas our responsibilities and manpower hours 
have increased, I don’t know how many fold. 

As I said before, the only way we have been able to carry on is by 
this unconscionable overtime which is counterproductive in the health, 
morale, and efficiency of our employees. 

It is a situation that should not be allowed to continue. 

Mr. Henperson. May I say what Mr. Robertson said could be 
said equally eloquently by the other geographic agencies of the Geo- 
graphic Bureaus. 

As far as the Department is concerned, that applies to the officers 
in the Department just as well as it does to the officers in the field. 
We are really under terrific strain these days and we have been. 

Therefore, we hope that this committee will take a sympathetic view 
of our situation with regard to personnel. 

Senator MansFieLp. That is why we would want it from your office 
here in Washington, the various assistant secretaries. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Mr. Rosertson. I would like to submit for the record the full oral 
statement I had intended making. 
(The material referred to follows:) 
STATEMENT By Mr. RosBERTSON 


I should like to summarize the witness’ statement which I have submitted for 
the record. 

I am sure all of you are fully aware of the instabilities of the Far East—social 
instabilities, economic instabilities, political instabilities. And above all, the 
menace of international communism ever seeking by infiltration, subversion and 
disrupting propaganda to bring this vast area under the yoke of communist 
enslavement. 

In fiscal year 1952 the Far Eastern Bureau staff consisted of 142 positions in 
Washington and 1,321 positions in the field, not including Australia and New 
Zealand (with Australia and New Zealand which were assigned to the Far Eastern 
Bureau on January 1, 1956, the figures are 144 and 1,436 respectively). In 
answer to a widespread popular demand for economy in government, a substantial 
cut was made in State Department appropriations for the fiscal year 1953. A 
further drastic cut was made for the fiscal year 1954. These cuts required a 
reduction in domestic position of 214% and in field positions of approximately 
28% under 1952. 
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If the far eastern situation had remained static we could have gotten by 
with far less hurt. However, this happened to be the beginning of a period of 
greatly expanding activities caused by events, many of which could not have been 
foreseen. To mention a few: (a) the long drawn-out negotiations in Korea (b) 
the stepped-up war in Indochina (c) the Geneva conference of 1954 covering 
both Korea and Indochina and lasting 2 months (d) the division of Indochina 
into 3 separate states requiring the opening of new posts in Cambodia and Laos 
and the additional burden of serving 3 countries in the place of one (e) the con- 
tinuing political and economic problems of Korea and a greatly expanded economic 
program in that country (f) the Manila Pact negotiations followed by the 3 
SEATO conferences plus the permanent backstopping of this organization. 
Obviously such events required a great increase in manpower hours at home 
and abroad. 

Now the only way we could carry on was to increase the workload on those 
who were left. This meant long overtime hours, inadequate and tardy reporting, 
restricted travel for reporting officers and filling gaps by detailing personnel from 
one post to another. Here in Washington, for instance, the uncompensated 
overtime for our staff officers in the fiscal year 1955 amounted to 16,700 hours. 
This is equivalent to 2,087 8-hour days or8 extra man years. In addition, these 
same officers for the calendar year 1955 forfeited 1,961 hours of annual leave. 
Our Washington clerical staff also had to put in a great amount of overtime but 
this was partly paid for. For the first half of 1956, officer uncompensated over- 
time ran at approximately the same rate as fiscal year 1955 but there was a sharp 
increase in compensated overtime for the clerical staff. Clerical staff overtime was 
up about 45 percent. In the field, for the first half of 1956 a total of 31,000 
hours of uncompensated overtime was performed by Americans and approxi- 
mately 7,000 hours by the local staffs equivalent to 15 American man-years 
and 3% local man years respectively. In addition, American staff members 
forfeited a total of 20,224 hours of annual leave and the local staffs forfeited a 
total of 25,111 hours of annual leave for the calendar year 1955, equivalent to 10 
American man years and 12 local man years respectively. 

I am sure all of you will agree that this is a situation which would not be tolerated 
in American industry and should not be tolerated in government. 

It goes without saying that such understaffing is seriously counter-productive 
in the health, morale and efficiency of employees. 

As previously stated, Australia and New Zealand were transferred to the Far 
Eastern Bureau on January 1, 1956. Including these 2 new countries we are 
requesting 141 domestic positions, 13 more than last year but still 3 less than we 
had in 1952; and 1,397 field positions, 311 more than 1956 but 39 less than we 
had in 1952. The result of the House disallowance in our budget would be to 
reduce our domestic positions by one and our field positions by 25. If allowed 
to stand, it would require us to operate in the field in 1957 with 64 less positions 
than we had in 1952 despite the great increase in manpower hours to which I 
have alluded. Unless restored we do not feel that we could adequately collect, 
screen and analyze the political and economic information of this vast area or 
render American business interests the assistance we had planned and to which 
we feel they are entitled. 
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I would like to say a word in connection with the Educational Exchange Pro- 
gram which, though not administered by this Bureau, is a work that vitally 
concerns us because of its importance to the achievement of American objectives. 
The cold war is now taking a new form in intense economic and cultural competi- 
tion. The Communists, both Russian and Chinese, have greatly intensified 
their program for the exchange of persons, conducted tours, and cultural athletic 
and trade delegations. During the last 6 months, approximately 400 Japanese 
have been invited to visit Red China free of expense. I hope you will agree that 
we must meet the Communists’ challenge. 

Mr. Riley of the International Educational Exchange activities will furnish 
you with the details of the program. Suffice it for me to say that the program is 
of the utmost importance in the development of civic leaders, administrators, 
and educators friendly to the United States and oriented to the free world. 

In closing I should like to say that I fully realize the pressures to which this 
committee is subjected and your responsibilities in protecting the American 
taxpayer from wasteful administration. I am acutely aware of the obligation 
resting upon us in government to conduct our operations at the lowest cost 
consistent with sound practice. It is with these considerations in mind that 
I say to you in all earnestness that we are now seriously understaffed, that we 
have kept our requests to what we consider to be an irreducible minimum and 
that we must have relief if we are to properly discharge our responsibilities and 
avoid capitalizing on the loyalty of our harassed employees in requiring them 
to carry a double load. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM IN FAR EAST 


Mr. Rosrrtson. Would it be permissible for me to say a word 
about the educational exchange program? 

Senator MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. We are vitally concerned in seeing that cut 
restored because we think the work is essential to the achievement of 
American objectives in the Far East. 

The cold war, all over the world, and particularly in the Far East, 
has taken a new form, an intense economic and cultural competition. 

The Communists, both Russian and Chinese, have greatly intensi- 
fied their programs for the exchange of persons, conducted tours, and 
for cultural, athletic, and trade delegations. 

During the last 6 months 400 Japanese have been invited to visit 
Red China free of all expense. 

In our opinion, this program is of the utmost importance in the 
development of civic leaders, administrators, and educators friendly 
to the United States and oriented to the free world. 
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So Ishould like to add my voice to the voice of other areas in urging 
you to restore the cut that has been made in this program because 
of its vital importance to the achievement of our objectives. 

Senator MansrieLtp. Thank you so much, Mr. Secretary. 


STATISTICS ON SOVIET PROGRAM 


Mr. Remy. With the permission of the Chairman, I would like to 
submit for the record some statistics on the Soviet program. 

Senator MANsFreLD. Without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Reriiy. Thank vou, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Tue Soviet ExcHANGE PROGRAM IN 1955 


There were 870 “exchange’’ delegations visiting the U. 8S. S. R. in 1955 as 
against 677 in 1954. Likewise, the Soviet delegations visiting other countries in 
1955 numbered 551 as against 369 the previous year. The nearly 40 percent 
increase is significant in that approximately two-thirds of the ‘‘exchange”’ is with 
the free world of which nearly 90 percent is with Western Europe and Free Asia 
ind Africa, 

These delegations, consisting of an average of approximately 20 persons, repre- 
, sented a wide variety of activities and people of considerable prestige and political 
eminence. Tourism in and out of Russia has become an actuality. 

Technical and scientific delegations with the free world increased 180 percent 
over 1954; friendship groups—100 percent; and cultural and sports groups 
increased 65 percent. 

The attached statistics for 1955 represent about 28,000 exchanges between 
Russia and other countries and about 18,000 of these are with the free world. 
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WORK VOLUME 


Senator Jonunson. Mr. Secretary, we have a rule that we try to 
follow in the legislature. That is that Texans have the last word. I want 
to ask Secretary Holland if he has anything he would like to add? 

Mr. Hotuanp. Senator, I am mighty erateful to you because | 
am sitting over here bleeding from. every pore. The figures that 
Walter Robertson has given you can be reproduced for every geo- 
graphic section of the Department of State. 

It is true in the inter-American Affairs. I think my statistics are 

i little bit more horrifying than his. 

And despite the fact that the volume of work done by the people 
in this area is enormous, greater by any standard that you apply to 
it, than it has been in past years, nevertheless if the full cut made 
by the House is restored, by the Senate, my area will still be almost 

1 hundred people below where it stood in 1952. 

It has been possible to accomplish our task by working 11- and 12- 
hour days, and trying to cut down on your Sunday work to about 
7 or 8 hours. That is not a good way to run a railroad or State De- 
partment. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM LATIN AMERICA 


As regards the exchange of persons, I don’t believe there is any 
area of the world where exchanges of persons produce as much good 
as they do in this hemisphere where the strong inclination of all 
of the people is toward a desire to know each other, a desire to 
understand each other, and a desire to stand i the same principles. 

Therefore, the exchange of persons program in this hemisphere in 
my judgment, is one of the finest possible uses of the taxpayers’ 
money and I bespeak with the utmost sincerity your kindly considera- 
tion of that item in the budget 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to inflict on your 
time. There are a number of other assistant secretaries here also 
who are bleeding from every pore. Unless they want to say some- 
thing, I won't call on them because of the shortness of time. 

Senator JoHNson. I am going to stop some of that bleeding right 
how. 

Before we adjourn now I want to say this: When I go home and 
see my wife and two little girls, if I think I have done my job as 
thoroughly and effectively as competently as 1 think you people 
have done vours, I will feel better. I realize that you have been con- 
fronted with a lot of random questions, a lot that you could not 
understand the reason for. 

Those questions that we asked you, as unreasonable as some of 
them were, and as random as some of them were, have been an- 
swered thoroughly, carefully, and I want to compliment you on the 
speed and accuracy with which your witnesses have performed, 

I hope that sometime or other we may be able to get the benefit 
of your recommendations so that we will be as well informed as the 
Bureau of the Budget is on what our needs should be. 

When it comes to the point where we are coequal branches of the 
Government, and the State Department recognizes that, then maybe 
we can ask with a little more intelligence and do a little better job. 

But in the light of the information we have we are going to do the 
best we can. 
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My judgment is not better than the information, and although it 
is somewhat limited in certain fields, it is not your fault. 1 want to 
compliment you and all your associates for the demeanor and speed 
and the accuracy you have displayed in this hearing. 

One of the things that—I am getting down to politics now; I hear 
that they are quitting upstairs. I was afraid I was going to have to 
get up there. And you also have to have a word of politics i in these 
things. One of the things I am proudest of in my party is that with- 
out regard to political parties they recognize the important functions 
of the State Department and you do not have to take a lot of abuse 
from the opposite party because another administration happens to 
be in power. 

We realize the heavy burdens you carry. We understand them 
and we appreciate the fact that you are carrying them for us and 
our children just the same as the man that carried the gun on the 
battlefield has. 

I want to thank you for a job, a good job of it. I want to commend 
you and all your associates in the Department for your presentation 
today. 

Mr. Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the 
other members of the committee for your courtesy and forebearance 
with us. We are sorry if we have not been able to answer all the 
questions as frankly and speedily as you would like to have us answer 
them, but you realize there are certain factors that make it impossible. 

If at any time members of this committee would like any further 
information it is always available to you in detail. 

We won’t hold back anything. 

I would like to say with regard to the item “Salaries and Expenses,”’ 

said a while ago that we would do our best to get along with the 
1 million dollar cut rather than 2 million dollars. 

If there should not be any cut, we would be much happier. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, you do not think I heard what you said on 
Sapeoeeaten Allowances, but I did. 

(Thereupon, at. 5:20 p. m., Tuesday, May 15, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee recessed, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, May 16, 1956.) 









DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 16, 1956 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room F-39, 
the Capitol, Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee) presiding. 
Present : Senators Johnson and Mansfield. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
EXCHANGE ProGRAM 


STATEMENT OF MISS EMILY DAVIE, EDITOR, PROFILE OF 
AMERICA 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Jomnson. We have a long list of witnesses this morning 
and we might have to recess some time before 12, so I am going to ask 
ach witness to cooperate with us and summarize their statements 
as briefly as possible. I hope that we can get these statements within 
the 10-minute limitation that we have set. The President of Indonesia 
is here, and we are having a lunch for him and I must be there, and 
stay on the floor a little late, so if I may have the cooperation of all 
the witnesses, we will get the hearing underway. 

The first witness is Miss Emily Davie, editor of Profile of America. 

We are pleased to have you with us and will be glad to have you 
proceed. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Miss Davie. Thank you for permitting me to appear. 

My name " Emily Davie and I am editor of a book called Profile 
of America. I did not expect to appear before you as a witness until 
next week, so I am sorry I have nothing but this rough draft of a 
statement written rather late last night. I hope you will bear with 
me as I try to state my case as clearly and briefly as possible. 

My purpose in being here as a witness ‘is to ask this committee to 
help to eliminate the confusion presently surrounding the use of 
Profile of America by the United States Information Agency. 

After I have completed my statement, I hope you will find it pos- 
sible to write a recommendation into your report along lines which 
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I hope will have the effect of undoing the serious damage which has 
been done. 

May I now summarize the facts of the case? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Miss Davir. My book, Profile of America, is a source history of the 
United States. It is illustrated with authentic photographs, and covers 
the history of this country in the words of the people who made that 
history from the early days to the present. It has a foreword by 
Charles A. Lindbergh, and an introduction by Louis Bromfield, and 
contains such material as many great documents of American history 
and original articles by Capt. E ‘dward V. Rickenbacker, Gen. David 
Sarnoff, Mr. Benjamin F. Fairless, Miss Agnes de Mille, and Mr. 
Louis Bromfield. 

ENDORSEMENTS 


Here is what a few professional historians have said about Profile 
of America. 

Dr. Harvie Branscomb, chancellor of Vanderbilt University : 

One of the most vivid and interesting documents of America I have ever seen. 


It is originally conceived and beautifully executed. It will be of the greatest 
use. I can commend the volume without hesitation. 


Time magazine: 

A highly effective and, in the best sense, a patriotic book. 

New York Journal American: 

There is no more eloquent single-volume exposition than Miss Davie’s. She 
has produced a great American family history for all. 

Saturday Review: 

Its function is direct, to enlighten, to entertain, to stimulate the imagination. 
In all of these respects it is a superb book. 

Father Thurston Davis, S. J., editor of America, National Catholic 
Weekly: 

Builders of home libraries can go out confidently and buy this book for their 
collections. 


Miami Herald: 


If you have friends in Europe who want to know what our country is really 
like, Profile of America answers as nearly as one book can the question, What 
is the United States? 


Adm. Samuel Eliot Morrison, naval historian, professor of history 
at Harvard University : 


It should be a very pleasant and useful means of acquainting new citizens as 
well as old with what America is and has been. 


Army Times: 


The book is one of the finest contributions to American literature of this or 
any other year. 

This book has received the endorsement of many patriotic organi- 
zations and institutions including the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion. Though President Eisenhower does not, of course, endorse indi- 
vidual books, a recent article in Newsweek (April 30, 1956), listed 
Profile of America as one of the books he recommended to his friends. 
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LIST OF REVIEWS 


[n order not to use up your valuable time, I have here a further list 
of reviews. May | enter it into the record ¢ 

Senator JoHNSON. Without objection it will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The list referred to follows :) 


PROFILE OF AMERICA 
REVIEWS BY STATES 


Maine: “No more valuable and fascinating gift book can well be imagined 
than the Profile. It is assuredly the ideal book of information for a friend 
abroad, eager to know all about this country. We know of no other single 
volume which tells the story of America so comprehensively nor one so vividly 
presented. It is a rare, well-balanced book of knowledge, documentary in every 
detail, in which virtually every aspect of America is touched upon” (the Lewis- 
ton Daily Sun, Lewiston-Auburn, Maine, January 8, 1955). 

Massachusetts: “A stunning volume about our country * * *. With claims to 
immortality * * *. The actual words of hundreds of people who have said 
something worth recording at 
fill this book. l 
itself * * 


some particular time or about an important issue, 

The huge gallery of pictures is a delight and an education in 
Every family in Ameica should have a copy, to own with pride” 
(the Boston Post, December 5, 1954). 

New Jersey: “Instead of talking about America, a new and deeply impressive 
books lets Americans talk. The text consists of utterances of notable Americans 
during all ages in the listory of our country and with experiences and achieve- 
meuts in many ilelds * * *. Not only significant but spirited and entertaining” 
{Newark News, October 28, 1954). 

New York: “Its function is direct, to enlighten, to entertein, to stimulate the 
imagination. In all these respects it is a superb book” (Saturday Review, 
November 6, 1954). “Any American looking through its pages of photegraphs 
will swell with pride” (New York Heraid Tribune, November 16, 1954). “The 
Tree of Liberty blooms in Miss Davie’s pages’ (New York Times, November 6, 
1954). 

Ohio: “In this magnificent volume American life and history are 


truly 
mirrored. 


Historic documents are recorded, turning points in our national life 
are highlighted. Every facet and aspect of American life finds its place in 
these pages. This volume does, indeed, present an absorbing profile of America” 
(Cincinnati Enquirer, December 17, 1954). 


Kentucky: “This is one instance in which the buyer receives more in quality 


than he hargains for * * 


Not only is it good reading for the entire family 
but it 


is something of a literary wonder drug to be taken freely at the first 
sign Of pessimism about the American way of life’ (Lexington Herald). 
Virginia. “An ambitious and successful attempt to present just what the 
United States means to its inhabitants. It is more than just a history. It is an 
account of actual happenings as they occurred” (the Richmond Times Dispatch, 
December 12, 1954). 
Washington, ID. C.: “She draws the profile with a pride and dignity of a 
genuinely patriotic mission” (the Washington Post, November 21, 1954). “The 
book is one of the finest contributions to American literature of this 
other year. It will make everyone proud to be an American. 
America” (the Army Times). 
Texas: “This book is a treasure. 


or any 
It truly mirrors 


It should have wide circulation abroad and 
should be in every school as well as public library’ (Wichita Times, Wichita 
Falls, Tex.). 

California: “The perfect answer for those who seek to put the history and 
spirit of this Nation into a form that will be quickly comprehended” (the Pasa- 
dena Star News, December 5, 1954). 

Indiana: “One of the most unusual volumes of America’s past to be pub- 
lished * * *, Helps put an oft warped history back into perspective” (the News 
Sentinal, Ft. Wayne, Ind., December 4, 1954). 

Iowa: “Real food for inquiring minds. * * * It is a stirring assemblage” 
(the Oskaloosa Herald, Oskaloosa, Iowa, November 20, 1954). 
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Louisiana: ‘‘No review does justice to this book which does not mention the 
large quota of breathtaking illustrations. * * * They give the book an addi- 
tional visual dimension” (the Picayune, New Orleans, December 19, 1954). 

Florida: “If you have friends in Europe who want to know what our country 
is really like, Profile of America answers as nearly as one book can, the question, 
‘What is the United States?” (The Miami Herald, November 21, 1954.) 

Tennessee: “One of the most vivid and interesting documents of America | 
have ever seen. It is originally conceived and beautifully executed. It will 
be of the greatest use. I can commend the volume without hesitation” (Dr 
Harvie Branscomb, dean, Vanderbilt University. ) 

Harvard University: “A well-selected album of source material on almost 
every aspect of life in the United States of America from colonial times to the 
present. It should be a very pleasant and useful means of acquainting new 
citizens as well as old with what America is and has been” (Samuel Eliot Mori 
son, professor of history). 

National: “Truly an autobiography of the United States. I can’t imagine 
such a fine collection of great historical documents, superb photographs and 
excellent editing not being in every reference library and on every desk.” John 
Mason Brown, Person to Person, television, January 21, 1955. 

National: “‘The handsomest and most rewarding gift book of the season.” 
(Bennett Cerf). 

National: “A highly effective and in the best sense a patriotic book” (Time, 
December 6, 1954). 


REVIEW OF NEW DELHI, INDIA, WEEKLY 


Miss Davie. To show its value to the USIA program, here is a par 
tial review from New Delhi, India, by Shankar’s Weekly : 

This is an unusual book in that it is the history of a country told in the words 
of the makers of that history. It, therefore, has a compelling interest and a 
veracity that cannot be questioned. 

This book, distributed by the USIS, should play notable part in dispelling 
notions that the United States is a force that always stands in the way of 
progress. 

Why the American publicity services, which have managed to secure a name 
‘for slickness in their busines, had never thought of such a project up to now 
will always remain a mystery. No student of history, whatever his political 
proclivities, can afford to ignore this excellently got-up volume. 


APPROPRIATION FOR FOREIGN-LANGUAGE EDITION 


In 1954, the United States Information Agency sent approximately 
29,000 copies of Profile of America to our overseas libraries. The 
response was so favorable that the USIA took the unusual step of 
asking for a special appropriation to send abroad 204,543 copies in 
foreign languages, the largest request for a single volume in the his- 
tory of the agency. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION 


At that point, and for reasons which I shall never understand, a 
subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee took exception 
to the book. I made five trips to Washington. 

Senator JoHnson. When was that? 

Miss Davie. A year ago, 1955,in March. I made five trips to Wash- 
ington to try to discover what exac tly they felt was wrong with it. I 
learned that my Representative, Mr. ¢ ‘oudert, unfortunately had not 
been oe nt at the time it was discussed in the hearings, and had not 
read the hook. The hearings came at the time of his father’s death and 
understandably he could not be in Washington at that time. 
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I was bewildered by objections. There is always room for honest 
differences of opinion ‘about selection of material. I, natur: ally, stand 
in back of everything in my book, but I was perfectly willing to listen 
to the opinions of the members and make any adjustments that would 
do no violence to the book itself. Unfortunately, I was not given this 
opportunity. I was bewildered to learn that two members objected to 
such things as a photograph of a 1750 little red schoolhouse, a dust 
storm, and an elderly schoolteacher, and quotations from Henry Thor 
eau and Eugene O'Neill. The House subcommittee actually did not 
take any legislative action; nothing concerning my book appeared in 
the bill. However, the report accompanying the bill contained the 
statement: 

No funds are included in the bill for the flat sheets of Profile of America for 
which $225,000 was requested. 

The late chairman of this subcommittee, Senator Kilgore, last year 
described this action in a press release of June 7, 1955, as fol lows: 


The House version of the bill prohibits the USIA from distributing the book. 
EFFECT OF HOUSE ACTION 


Whatever the legal interpretation of the House action may be, its 
practical effect has been to choke off its overseas distribution—no for- 
eion language cop es have ever been used—and the controversy it 
stirred up has seriously affected its domestic sales. I was appalled 
when the sales figures came in from the publisher. In the 7-month 
period prior to the controversy, 58,000 copies were sold ; in the 7-month 


Ly 


period following the controversy, only 544 copies were sold. This 
hook has been exhibited as a “banned book” in New York City. This, 
of course, jeopardizes my position as a writer for future works, since 
the natural reaction is that there must be something wrong with a his- 
tory book considered to be rejected by the United States Government. 

After the action in 1955 by the House committee, I appealed to the 


Senate. I thought my ane were over when this subeommittee, and 


later the full Senate, adopted an amendment that restored my book 
to the USIA without need of special funds. The amendment 


said 
the funds granted were— 


for the presentation of American books including Profile of America. 


Unfortunately, the last four words, “including Profile of America,” 
were stricken at the Senate-House conference and this left the House 
report the only thing on record. I, of course, am no expert on legisla- 
tive language and actions, but, since no money was involved, this 
looked like a deliberate rejection of a book by title. I could not believe 
this was the intent of Congress, so I wired the chairmen of both com 
mittees, asking for clarification of the conference action. I received 
: wire from Senator Kilgore saying— 

There is no legislative ban on your book Profile of America. 


[ received no reply from Mr. Rooney in the House. However, when 
questioned about the rejection of the book, Mr. Rooney had prev viously 
explained to the Washington Evening Star and the Washington Post 


and Times Herald: 


All the members of the subcommittee thought it was a fine book for American 
consumption, but when it comes to showing foreigners what foul balls we are, 
that is something different. 


72241—56——-42 
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ACTION OF USIA 


The USIA—which understandably did not care to jeopardize its 
entire appropiration through lengthy argument over a single item— 
withdrew its request for my book, and here I would like to make an 
important point—Mr. Rooney himself stated (Congressional Record of 
April 14, 1955) : 

The Director of the Agency, Mr. Streibert, withdrew the request after the 
committee had already acted. 

The position of the USLA was given to me in a letter from Mr. 
Streibert saying in part: 

In conference the Senate conferees receded from this proposed amendment 


action, and the language was deleted. In our opinion, this sequence of events 
leaves unchallenged the position taken by the House Appropriations Subcom 


mittee * * * and, of course, we feel bound to give the views of congressional 
committees the most serious weight and consideration. * * * We feel there is 


nothing which prevents us from purchasing additional copies of the English lan- 
guage version of the book from time to time, to replace copies in our libraries 
which are lost or wear out. 

It seems a pity that a book for which 204,545 copies were requested 
should be reduced to such token usage and limited to the English lan- 
guage version. May I say that I believe the book’s greatest value to 
the USLA program is in foreign languages for people who have little 
understanding the United States. 

Iver since this controversy began, iy book has been in a kind of 
no-man’s land. For 14 months I have ae trying to get this matter 
straightened out. This year, February 21, I testified before the Honse 
Appropriations Subcommittee. My ean appears on pages 385 
389 of the current House hearings, so I won't take up your valuable 
time repeating what is already on record. 

Unfortunately, the committee failed to act on my appeal and my 
book is not mentioned in either the bill or the report. It simply was 
not discussed. 


STATUS OF BOOK 


The status of the book, therefore, is still as uncertain as it was 
before. This subcommittee is my last opportunity to clarify the 
status of the book and to correct the injustice which I feel has been 
done. 

I do not wish to stress the negative side of this case, the strange 
attack on a reputable book that has already proven its usefulness to 
the USLA program, nor do I want to stir up any further controversy 
by asking for legislative action which might lead to friction in con 
ference. I am, therefore, not suggesting any amendment to the bill. 
But if you feel, as I do, that my “book has been treated unjustly, I 
respect fully ask that you insert in your report on this bill a statement 
to the effect that the Senate committee strongly recommends the use 
and distribution abroad of Profile of America by the USLA in Eng 
lish and foreign language translations. If you would like me to 
submit a more exact phrasing of this proposal, I will be happy to fur 
nish it to the committee later today. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Miss Davir. May I make a concluding statement / 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 
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CONCLUSION 


Miss Davie. In conclusion, may I say that however unskillfully I 
have presented this case, the truth is in my book, in my defense of it, 
and on the record. 

I hope you will not permit me to leave this room today until 1 have 
answered every question to your satisfaction to the end that Profile 
of America may be restored to the USLA program, because until that 
is done, the implication remains that there is something evil with the 
USLA’s selection of Profile of America and with the book itself. I 
would have dropped this fight long ago had I not been convinced that 
both implications were destructive and completely untrue. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. We are glad to have had the opportunity to 
hear you this morning. 

It is not the purpose of this committee to go into the book selection 
business, and to start tellmg Mr. Streibert and his people how many 
copies of a book they ought to buy and what type of books and where 
they ought to distribute them—that is their function—nor is it the 
purpose of the committee to ban any books. 

As I understand it, Mr. Streibert says that he feels at liberty to buy 
the book now. 

Miss Davie. In the English language. 

Senator Jonnson. It is a question of the number and amount of 
money that he spends for them, isn’t it ? 

Miss Davin. Well, as I understand it, sir, no foreign language 
translations are permitted, in view of the House report last year, for 
bidding use for that. He is replacing, as he said, the wornout copies, 
from the 30,000 that he originally distributed overseas. 

Senator Jounson. I know the members of the committee will wel- 
come your statement and will give it every consideration, prior to 
taking action on it. 

Miss Davie. Sir, I of course realize the position of the committee 
on this. Last year the Senate, as I understand, simply restored the 
Profile of America to be used out of existing funds. 1 understand the 
position of the committee entirely, and I was hoping that this vear 
the committee in its report would uphol d the intent of the amendment 
lost in conference last year. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT BY USIA 


(The following statement was submitted by the United States In 
formation Agency :) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY STATEMENT ON PROFILE OF AMERICA 


1. Use by the Agency of Profile of America in the English language version 

Copies purchased for overseas use are on the shelves of the libraries and we 
are continuing to buy copies in English for library use and other program uses 
when requested by the field. In November 1955 we bought 253 copies, in Decem- 
ber, 28 copies. Between February and May 1, 5 requests, totaling 1,700 copies 
have come from the field. 


2. The Agency is not using Profile of America in any foreign language ee 
The Agency’s appropriation request for fiscal year 1956 contained a request 
for $225,000 to permit the publication in foreign languages of some 200,000 copies 
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of Profile of America (the so-called flat-sheet project). As a result of criticism 
of the book during the hearings by the House Subcommittee on Appropriations 
the Agency withdrew this request. Subsequently the House Appropriations 
Committee included a provision in its report, “No funds are included in thi 
bill for the flat sheets of ‘Profile of America’ for which $225,000 was requested.” 
The Agency interpreted this prevision as a recommendation against use of the 
book in any foreign language version since the Agency gives great weight to the 
recommendations of «2 Congressional Committee, it has acceded to this recom 
mendation. The Agency has not used Profile of America in any foreign languag: 
version to date, nud as matters now stand does not intend to do so. 
3. How many copies of “Profile” bought altogether? 

In all, 31,768 (English language version) more than any other book exce} 
Capitalism in America. 
1955 : 

Paper backs, at $2.05 


Hard backs, at $2.47... _ ~~ . ee es ee 
1956: 





9, 


wig aati aeciesich assests Ne 


ene CO. ARE A oi a Scien chews ees eine 


NN eaiiecs cca 
4. Fiscal year 1957 


It seems probable that during fiscal year 1957 orders will be received from thy 
field for additional copies of Profile of America in English. The number cannot 
be accurately estimated. These orders will be filled at $4.25 per copy. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, AND ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER LAVES, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA, COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. Dr. Laves, the committee welcomes you and are 
delighted to have youcome. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Dr. Laves. Senator, I am in at the last moment by train. I do have 
a statement, but it is not quite completed, and if you don’t mind, I would 
like to file it subsequently. 

Senator Jomnson. We will be glad to do that. Without objection. 
Dr. Laves will be permitted to file a statement at his convenience. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 


Washington, D. C., May 16, 1956 
Hon. LYNbDON B. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Senator JoNNSON: When I appeared before your Subcommittee o: 
Appropriations this morning on behalf of the commission on education and inter 
national affairs of the American Council on Education and of the Association of 
American Colleges, you granted me permission to file a supplementary written 
statement. Upon reflection it seems to me that my oral statement was fairl) 
complete and that there is no need for a lengthy written statement. 

I should like to clarify the function of the two organizations for which I 
spoke. The American Council on Education, a nonprofit organization, is a 
center of coordination and cooperation for the improvement of American edu 
cation, with particular emphasis on higher education. It has a membership of 
1,105 educational institutions and organizations. This total figure includes 
966 colleges, universities, and other institutional members, and 139 national and 
regional educational organizations’ and associations. 
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The council’s commission on education and international affairs, of which 
am a member, was established in 1954 in order to coordinate the council’s 
rapidly increasing activities in the international area, as well as to help insure 
ooperation among Government agencies and American institutions and national 
rganizations concerned with educational exchange. Its 17 members include the 
chairman of other international committees of the council and additional edu- 
cational leaders prominent in our national life. 

The Association of American Colleges is the national organization of liberal arts 
colleges and a constituent member of the American Council on Education. Be- 
cause the bulk of its 730 members are relatively small independent or church- 
related colleges, it is especially representative of what may be called the grass- 
roots element in American higher education and therefore is peculiarly fitted to 
emphasize the unique contribution which that element can make to the aims of 
he international educational exchange program. 

Let me summarize my testimony this morning in the following terms. 

1. The educational institutions throughout the United States have shown their 
full commitment to and support of the international educational exchange pro- 
cram through their daily cooperation. Large numbers of foreign visitors and 
tudents regularly come to the campuses of our universities and colleges. This 

as beneficial results for the students and faculty as well as the communities 
visited. We believe these activities have also been beneficial in giving the for- 
ign visitors a better understanding of the United States. The educational insti- 
utions generally now consider this kind of educational exchange as an essential 
part of the educational process of the United States today. It certainly is an 
essential element in the development of understanding by our people of others 
and understanding of the United States by people from all over the world. 

2. The IFS is an essential aspect of United States foreign relations today 
and in our judgment should be materially increased as well as improved. The 
new Soviet offensive on the cultural and economic front is a challenge to the free 
world precisely in the area in which we have always thought the free world was 
he strongest. For the first time since 1945 our efforts in this field are being 
hallenged and subjected to keen competition. Heretofore, the Soviet Union has 
concentrated upon military threats and subversion. The only way in which the 
new threat can now he met is through an intensified support of the educational 
programs which we consider to be fundamental to the democratic conduct of 
nternational relations. 

3. The IES needs far more than $20 million. This is the current request and 
should be the minimum authorized for fiscal 1957. The program needs to be 
stepped up very considerably because in the struggle between free societies and 
ommunism time is of the essence. Unless we quickly build much stronger foun- 
dations of understanding in every country in the world, it is likely to be too late 

combat communism elsewhere than at home. Only by a massive and an inten- 
sified program have we any chance against the new communistic tactics. 

Thank you for permitting me to appear on behalf of these two organizations 
hefore your subcommittee and thank you also for the courtesies you personally 
extended to me. 

Sincerely yours, 


T 


WALTER H. C. LAvEs, 
Chairman, Department of Government, Indiana University; and Mem- 
ber Commission on Education and International Affairs. 


SUPPORT FOR TES PROGRAM 


Dr. Laves. Tam Walter H. C. Laves of Indiana University, and am 
chairman of the department of political science, and I am appearing 
here on behalf of the American Council of Education and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges. 

[ happen to be a member of one of the Commissions of the American 
Council of Education, and they have asked me to appear here on their 
hehalf. 

I believe, Senator, that the work of the American Council of Educa- 
tion and the American Association of Colleges is well known to you 
and I will not burden you here this morning by telling you about it 
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now, or the education institutions that these two organizations 
represent. 

Now, I would like to limit my comments to really only three points 
about the bill for the so-called LES program. 

I would like to put it this way quite succinctly, if I may. 


NEED FOR EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


In the first place, the educational institutions which I represent 
believe that the exchange programs which are now being developed 
under the proposed new budgetary appropriation is not only good 
education, but that it is absolutely essential, considering the state 
of the world in which we are today ‘and the needs of Americ an educa 
tional instiutions. I will come back to that in a moment. 


ESSENTIAL ASPECT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS 


In the second place, the international exchange program is an essen- 
tial aspect of United States Foreign relations today, in which the 
American educational institutions are playing a mi jor role and the 
significance of this, I think, becomes particularly acute today with 
the new Soviet offensive, which is in the field of cultural rel: tions, 
economic relations, and in the field of technical assistance, which is 
closely related to the work of the IES 

I might immodestly point out the fact I have had a good deal of 
experience in observing the tactics of the Soviet Union in this new 
offensive. 

SOVIET ACTIVITY IN CULTURAL RELATIONS 


[ have, within the last 3 years, many times been around the world, 
particularly throughout Southeast Asia. I have seen the program in 
operation, and only Jast month returned from a trip to Europe where 
again I had seen evidence of new Soviet offensives in the field of cul- 
tural relations and I believe it is absolutely essential that we should 
do at least this amount by way of strengthening the LES program 
for the coming year. It is my personal view that the $20 million is 
really not enough. It ought to be a much bigger program. 


TIME ELEMENT INVOLVED 


The third point I would like to make is that this $20 million perhaps 
is absolutely essential today because we simply do not have time to 
permit the normal channels of education to proceed with the building 
of an understanding between peoples as this has usually been done in 
normal affairs of the last century or so. We are up against a time 
element here, and the time that is left to us is very short, indeed. 

Now, if you will permit me, I would like to speak briefly on each 
one of these three points. 


AMERICAN CONTACTS WITH FOREIGN EDUCATORS 


On the first one, I think that the educational institutions of the 
United States, through their cooperation with the IES, have shown 
their belief in the principles of educational exchanges in their belief 
that this is of great importance to the American educational process, 
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because it brings foreign visitors to the United States and gives the 
American people a greater chance to find out about the rest of the 
world, but that at the same time we have thoroughly cooperated with 
the IES program because it is our belief that the educational resources 
of this country should be mobilized and that Americans should get 
a greater opportunity to come into contact with foreign educators 
around the world. 

Toward this purpose I think we have uniformly welcomed the for- 
eign visitors who have been brought here by the State Department, and 
most of the educational institutions have turned themselves inside out 
to maximize the opportunity for foreign visitors to learn about the 
educational process and particularly to give our students a chance to 
find out more about the rest of the world through the eyes of these 
groups who pay these visits to us. 

Now, the American educational institutions are badly in need of 
the kind of help they can get from foreign visitors who have been 
brought here. You know, as well as I do, how difficult is the task of 
helping the American people understand quickly enough the nature of 
the world on which we play such an important role. It is only within 
the last 20 or 30 years this heavy responsibility in world affairs has 
fallen on our shoulders, and above all things, we have to have some 
facts, and one of the best ways of learning about the other countries is 
by getting the educators, the public affairs leaders, and others who 
come here under the program, to our campuses and to our universities. 

Now, similarly it Gs as educators, that we look at this program and 
conclude also that this is an essential means whereby other people can 
better learn about the United States. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


This brings me to what is, I suppose, the central thought in Ameri- 
can education, and that is, its heavy emphasis upon the individual 
people. 

It is the belief that speaking to the people is the thing that really 
matters in international diplomacy, and that really matters in build- 
ing the grassroots relations among the people of the world, and we 
think the IES program is basic to this activity and T should say once 
more that it is our belief, I believe quite uniformly, the extent of this 
program is really far too limited, that it should be actually very 
much larger. 

RELATION TO FOREIGN POLICY 


Let me turn to my second point now, and that is the place of the edu- 
cational exchange program in the perspective of American foreign 
policy. 

This is no ordinary educational exchange program; this is an ex- 
traordinary one which is made necessary by virtue of the changes that 
have taken place in world affairs which have, among other things, put 
the American educational institutions in the business of conducting 
international relations. By this I mean something very specific. No 
modern university anywhere in the world can any longer assume that 
the knowledge it is conveying to its students is the knowledge that is 
available within the country alone. Weall depend now, in our teach- 
ing processes, upon knowledge that comes in from the rest of the 
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world. We have close relations, for example, between Indiana Uni- 
versity and a university in Bangkok. I cite that simply as an illustra- 
tion. Asa result of this, there are exchanges of faculty and students, 
whereby we get to know each other better. This can be broadened by 
the sort of thing involved in IKS here. 

Now, how critical this kind of program is today can best be illus- 
trated, I think, by the fact that upon the United States still today 
rests the principal leadership in the world for building the strength 
of the free world. This is a responsibility which was not of our ask- 
ing, you know. It is a thing that has fallen upon us, as a necessity, 
but I would here fall back upon my experience in dealing with repre- 
sentatives of other countries official as well as educational, and point 
to the fact there is so much misunderstanding around the world con- 
cerning the United States because of our bigness and our richness and 
our strength and our power, that too many people do not realize 
that these things that are outer manifestations of our greatness are 
built upon the solid foundation of a strong educational system which 
is really the basis of our democracy as represented by State universi- 
ties and our whole educational system; and the rest of the world must 
learn more about what goes on in the United States and the values by 
which we live and our belief in education; and this is one thing that 
can be achieved through the IES if it is carried on effectively on a 
sufficiently large scale. 


NEED FOR SPEED IN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Now, I come back to the point I made earlier, and that is the neces- 
sity of speeding up the process of informing the rest of the world 
about the United States. 

This has to be speeded up because in the long haul, we are otherwise 
likely to be outsmarted by Communist activity. The Communists 
can move very much more rapidly than we can, anyway, because they 
tell people what to do and tell them what to believe. 

We believe in the slow educational process, but the slower the edu- 
cational process and the sounder that process, the more it is necessary 
that we do it on a massive basis and that we do it rapidly and that 
we do it very effectively. 


NEW SOVIET OFFENSIVE 


Now here I come to the new Soviet offensive. As I said, I have been 
around the world a number of times during the last few years on 
behalf of the United States Government, and also on behalf of some 
of the United Nations agencies, and I have seen the effectiveness of 
what the Soviets are doing now in the cultural field, bringing large 
numbers of people from other countries into the Soviet Union for 
indoctrination and sending them back as agents, and sending large 
numbers of the Soviet Union into other countries for purposes of 
propaganda. 

If I can put the problem simply, it is this. From 1945 to 1955, the 
United States and the rest of the free world had the field to itself, 
the field of cooperation in cultural educational matters. The Soviet 
Union itself, by design, shut itself off from our world through the Iron 
Curtain, and didn’t interfere with what we were doing in this field 
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of educational exchanges. They carried on subversive propaganda 
and they carried on a military offensive and they cut themselves off, 
isolated their own people and isolated us from them. 


MASSIVE ATTACK ON OUR IDEAS 


Now, sir, for the first time, for the very first time in the postwar 
struggle between the free world and the Soviet Union, we are being 
asked to compete with the Soviet Union. For the first time our ideas 
are being put to the test by the massive attack of the Soviet Union and 
its new tactics of the cultural offensive. 

We have a very simple choice here. Either we stand by our guns 
by increasing the amount of our international educational cooperation 
program and show that we have no fear of the exchange of ideas, or 
else we back down gradually and allow the Soviet Union to snow us 
under through a very effective propaganda program. 

I repeat that for the first time now since 1945, for the first time in 
the postwar period the United States is up against the competition of 
the Soviet Union in the field in which we, through our whole history, 
should be the most effective operators. That is, in the field of coopera- 
tion in education, science, and culture, and things of that kind. 

It is for this reason, among others, that I feel that the program 
should be far more massive and that far more than $20 million should 
actually be involved in it. 

Senator JoHnson. How much do you recommend ? 

Dr. Laves. This would depend, Senator, entirely upon the strength 
of the program which is submitted, which is a matter, of course, as 
to what the State Department has in mind. 

I woull say there should be no difficulty in developing an effective 
program for double the amount, but the question of whether that 
program can be submitted, whether it can be organized, whether it 
can be effectively administered, is a matter which I, as a citizen, have 
no judgment on. 

Senator Jonnson. From the recommendation the State Depart- 
ment makes to us, it is $20 million. 

Dr. Laves. I realize that and I really want to underline that, in our 
judgment, the $20 million is the minimum that is necessary, is the 
minimum that ought to be made available. 


CINERAMA PICTURES IN FOREIGN PORTS 


Senator Jounson. Doctor, do you have an idea from your travels 
of the attitude of other peoples toward the United States, and I want 
you to tell whether you think an aircraft carrier going around the 
world showing Cinerama pictures in the ports would help America 
or hurt it? 

Dr. Laves. If that is the only thing we do, Senator, I would say it 
would hurt us. 

Senator Jounson. You think we could take the $3,750,000 and 
spend it on a better program ? 

Dr. Laves. That depends on what the alternative is. It may be that 
in a given situation—I think we have to be fair—there are situations 
in whch the use of strength or display of our power is a good thing, 
but my point is this should be in the framework of a bigger program, 
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that people can see that we have much more than skyscrapers and 
battleships to show off. 

Senator Jounson. Well, we will have a Cinerama, a fine movie for 
them. 

Dr. Laves. Well, if I may say so, there are very few American 
people that live the way the movies depict us. This is not how the 
other people find out about how American people live. 

Senator Jomnson. Let’s be fair. What do you think we ought to 
do about it? We have to make a decision in a few days. We have a 
proposal here of $18,100,000 for the program. We have a proposal 
that says they would like to have $20 million. One adviser to the 
committee says “$31 million.” You say “Twice $20 million could be 
used, in your opinion.” Now at the same time, the s same bill and 
the same money, same taxpayers, we have a proposal for $3,750,000 
to outfit an aircraft carrier, and we are going to take that aircraft 

carrier into the various ports of the world and we are going to 
invite people to come down and look at the Cinerama, and we are 
going to have some exhibits there and we are going to have some 
charts and some photographs and some drawings. Now, we have 
to decide where that money can best go. If we cut out the carrier, 
well, we will maybe add to caeedlinie else, or if we cut down some- 
thing else maybe we can find some money for the carrier. I am ask- 
ing you what your opinion is? 

Dr. Laves. Well, sir, my opinion is that there is a great danger 
involved in the sending of aircraft carriers around the world to show 
people our power. 

Senator Jounson. This is going to be a civilian thing. It will be 
manned by a civilian crew, but it will have a big deck, where people 

can come and see this movie and can see these exhibits. 

Dr. Laves. Well, sir, you are asking me a question where really, you 
see, I don’t know on what basis the plan has been set up, whether it 
is the result of careful deliberation and talking with other repre- 
sentatives shensdl. 


COMPARATIVE MERIT OF PROGRAM 


Senator JoHnson. I am sure it has been carefully planned, but I 
am asking your reaction to the comparative merit of the two propo- 
sitions. 

Dr. Laves. I would say that there is no question in my mind, on 
a comparative basis, that the international exchange program that 
we are speaking about is more important in the long pull, than this 
aircraft carrier. 

Senator Jounson. Just because I got off on the carrier, doesn’t mean 
that I haven't listened to your exchange proposition. I am very en- 
thusiastic about it, and we heard considerable testimony in it yester- 
day, but you can’t have your cake and eat it, too. You can’t have 
everything you want. We have to decide between them, and I want, 
in view of your statement that you have traveled around the world 
several times, for the United Nations and for the United States Gov- 
ernment and you had impressions about the attitude of other people 
toward us, I thought the record might show what you thought, just 
to give us a guide, as to where we could best spe nd this $3 “million. 
We can either raise your $18 million back to $20 million or we can 
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start the carrier out and if you want to start the carrier, I wanted 
the testimony to show that. 

Dr. Laves. There is no doubt at all, Senator, as to my own position 
on it. I would say that the $20 million program for the international 
educational exchange was the first thing to give attention to, because 
we can get a show of force any time, and bear in mind that this 
particular carrier project is only going to reach the people that come 
down shipside and most of the world’s population doesn’t live in ports. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Now, may I just add one third factor here, and that is, the impor- 
tance of the exchange program today in view of the need for a speedup 
in exchanges ¢ 

My cone cluding words would be this: It would be in this way. Inter- 
national educational exchanges have, of course, been going on for 
decades and centuries around the world. I -eople have gone around 
to see each other and have learned about each other’s ways. Indeed, 
most of the American industry has been built up on a lot of scientific 
data that came to this country from many other countries and re- 
search done elsewhere; but it is the pressure of time that today calls 
for this massive kind of program, a program which will permit us 
as a Nation quickly to get the rest of the world to understand what 
the United States really does stand for, to get lots of people from 
other countries interested, because, Senator, the communication facili- 
ties in the part of the world that counts today are very bad. Illiteracy 
is very high, as you know. Very little is known about the United 
States. There are no normal channels of communication to tell the 
people about the United States. We must rely upon people, leaders 
from various countries, educational leaders, governmental leaders, 
to come to this country and learn, to be impressed, get whatever 
impression they like, and go back then to tell what the United States 
really stands for; and it is for that reason that I would emphasize a 
tremendous importance of a large educational exchange program. 

What I have been wanting to say, therefore, is, in the first place, 
there should be no doubt on the part of your committee that the edu- 

cational institutions of this country believe in this program, and are 
wholeheartedly cooperating with it because we believe it is an essen- 
tial part of education today in the kind of world in which we live. 

Senator Jonson. There is no doubt on the part of our committee, 
but the other committees are considering reducing it. 

Dr. Laves. I should say that our or ganizations have appeared, did 
appear, before the Appropriations Committee of the House, and pre- 
sented testimony there also to underline the importance of this 
program. 


ACTION OF HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Senator Jounson. You are familiar with the action taken by the 
House committee ? 

Dr. Laves. Indeed I am. I am very much concerned about it— 
very, very much concerned about it. It seems to me, because of the 
educational importance of it and, secondly, because of this very serious 
Soviet offensive, that I have observed and seen in the newspapers 
and have seen it through people who are traveling over the face of 
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the earth today, under the orders of the Soviet Union, and, thirdly, 
because of the very great urgency of our time, I hope very much it 
may be possible to restore the full amount of this appropriation. 


Senator Jomnson. Thank you, Doctor. You made a very effectiv: 
statement. 


EXCHANGE PROGRAM 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


STATEMENT OF DR. FURMAN BRIDGERS, UNIVERSITY OF 
MARYLAND, REPRESENTATIVE 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. We are delighted to have you. Do you have 
prepared statement ? 

Dr. Brivcers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to submit 

full statement later, but simply make a few remarks now. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Without objection, we will make you 
prepared statement a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FuRMAN Brincers, UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, REPRESENTING TH} 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF FOREIGN STUDENT ADVISERS 


First of all I wish to thank the members of the Senate Appropriations Sul 
committee for the opportunity of presenting to you the views of the Nationa 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers on the appropriations request for inter 
national educational exchange activities under the United States Department 
of State. Our members in colleges, universities, and community organizations 
across the country are well aware of the farsightedness and statesmanship whic! 
the Congress demonstrated in passing the Fulbright and Smith-Mundt Acts which 
made these specialized programs possible. We are equally aware of the vital 
necessity of supporting such programs with the necessary funds to permit their 
steady growth and refinement. It is for this reason that I am here today to 
request your committee to give the most serious thought to the underwriting of 
exchange activity which has now proved itself an integral part of the foreign 
policy of this country. 

A few weeks ago the House Appropriations subcommittee recommended the 
sum of $18,170,000 for this budget for the coming year. We were deeply gratified 
that for the first time the House wisely permitted our organization and many 
others the opportunity of appearing before them to state our views. We urged 
that the full $20 million requested in the first instance by the administration 
be allocated as a bare minimum of the needed support which the Department of 
State must have if the work is to continue at a high level of effectiveness. We 
are much more inclined to agree with the President’s Advisory Commission, 
which as you know, urged that $31 million be appropriated for the exchange 
programs. Now once again we are turning to your committee in the Senate to 
present certain basic facts in these programs as we see them on the college campus 
for we feel that such information may assist you in coming to a fair and logical 
decision in an urgent matter. 

I should like to give a few words of background concerning the organization 
and activities of the National Association of Foreign Student Advisers. Weare a 
national association of college, university, and private agency representatives 
who are engaged professionally in work with students from other countries 
NAFSA was founded officially in 1948, although the Department of State and the 
Institute of International Education had met with groups of advisers to discuss 
common problems for several years prior to that date. NAFSA is now the 
snokesman on many matters of common interest for foreign student advisers 
and for teachers of English as a foreign language in over 1,000 educational 
institutions throughout the United States. 
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It should perhaps be emphasized that members of NAFSA represent many 
icademie disciplines and many fields of professional and community activity. 
Most foreign student advisers have regular teaching or administrative duties 
in addition to their work with foreign students, and in fact when NAFSA was 
established, there were only 3 or 4 full-time foreign student advisers in the 
country. In the past few years, however, as numbers of students have increased 
and the importance of their adjustment and training has been recognized, more 
nstitutions have provided an adviser who can devote full time to work with 
foreign students. 

The University of Maryland, where I am foreign student adviser, is one such 
institution. This year we have on our campus 232 foreign students from 53 
-ountries, engaged in almost every field of study. In addition to assisting them 
with their registration, enrollment, housing, and the complexity of problems 
that often face the newcomer from abroad, I also teach special classes in English 
for those students who need such training. 

There are still, of course, many institutions across the country where foreign 
student advisers are working entirely on a part-time, voluntary basis. Since 
ve are in close touch with the foreign student as soon as he arrives, during his 
stay here, and often after he returns home, we are in a particularly good position 
to evaluate his experience and to appreciate his potential contributions to 
understanding and good will between the United States and other countries. 
For example, we note how frequently the horizons of our own American students 
ire broadened by friendships with these visitors, and how much certain foreign 
students have contributed to an improved understanding of international affairs 
by speaking and taking part in community activities and campus organizations. 

NAFSA is deeply concerned in assisting the Congress in every way possible to 
inderstand the needs of the program. The annual conference of the organization 

as heid in Washington for the first time this year, from April 22 to 25, and was 
ittended by well over 600 representatives from all parts of the United States. 
We were very pleased to have six Senators and Congressmen participate in a 
panel discussion on the “Future of International Educational Exchanges,” and 
to have a chance to discuss the program at some length with them. It is perhaps 
interesting to note that representatives came to this conference as delegates from 
as far away as Formosa and the Gold Coast and tremendous foreign government 
interest through embassies and legations here in Washington was evident as well. 

Your committee is of course aware that this is not a haphazard program imple- 
mented through casual interest and sporadic activity. As the exchange programs 
develop more and more professional judgment, careful evaluation of resuits, and 
retinement of techniques are brought into focus in all relationships with foreign 
students and visitors. The Institute of International Education, with which 
NAFSA cooperates in the closest possible way, issues a monthly news bulletin, 
special reports, and provides helpful guidance through its central office in New 
York City and through its regional offices throughout the country. Its central 
index and annual census of foreign students, invaluable aids to any analysis 

n this field of complex human relationships, are tools which help us as advisers 
to exercise objective judgment. The Committee on Educational Interchange 
Policy, representing the serious thinking of recognized educators, now issues a 
series of papers on subjects related to the field. No doubt you have reviewed this 
committee’s bulletin on “The Goals of Student Exchange” as well as its study 
on the geographic distribution of foreign students in the United States. The 
Social Science Research Council and the American Council on Education are also 
involved in a continuing analysis of the programs and in a stimulation of addi- 
tional research. NAFSA is happy to cooperate in all of this activity and from 
time te time to publish material of its own, thus supplementing the work being 
done by Government but at no additional expense to the taxpayer. The great 
balance of research publications points to the need for additional improvements, 
but at the same time reveals clearly the benefits of study abroad to the student, 
his community, and country. 

I should like to turn now to the need for United States Government financial 
support for this important program in the coming fiscal year. As I mentioned 
earlier, we are disturbed that the House subcommittee approved only the amount 
of $18,170,000 (of which $7 million is in foreign currency). It is quite true 
that this amount represents the present budget for 1956. This is smal! satisfac- 
tion, however, when there is obvious need for additional funds. The administra- 
tion’s request for $20 million was exceptionally modest, and across the country 
many people who are concerned in the work feel that the figure is drastically 
low in terms of the need to enlarge and refine the program, and in terms of its 
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effect on international relations through the development of understanding and 
goodwill. The Presidet’s Advisory Commission on Educational Exchange recom- 
mended the allocation of $31 million which seems to many of us to be a much 
more realistic figure in terms of an adequate program. 

At this point I should like to touch upon the relationship of the Government- 
sponsored exchange program for which this budget is being planned and the total 
exchange of student program as we see it on the college campus. The latest 
figures from the census conducted each year by the Institute of Internationa) 
Education and the Committee on Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students 
would show that some 36,000 foreign students are presently studying in this 
country. We realize that less than 5,000 of these are in any way connected 
with the activities of IES in the United States Department of State. I cannot 
emphasize too much, however, that it is this sinall group which by and large would 
appear to be best adjusted, responds most quickly to our community programs 
and reveals the greatest academic proficiency. It is in fact this small group of 
highly qualified and carefully selected students which should be increased in 
numbers—a step which cannot be taken unless the Congress will provide a part 
of the funds. 

Those of us associated directly with educational institutions are frank to 
underscore the need for this Government aid since these figures show that far 
more than the amount requested is being spent annually through private educa- 
tional institutions to support the private foreign student program and to aid 
with the special group of Fulbright/Smith-Mundt students. Even in those 
instances where the full tuition may be paid by the Government, the university 
or college through its own funds or by public support must automatically share 
the cost of this education since tuition fees represent in many instances only 
one-third of the amount needed to cover the expenses to the institution through 
the academic year. 

In closing, I should like to say again that at the recent NAFSA convention in 
Washington, which I referred to earlier, the $31 million appropriation recom- 
mended by the Advisory Commission was looked upon as the sum which would 
realistically meet the needs of the program. We realize, however, that your 
committee may not be in a position to exceed the original budget request of $20 
million. Considered judgment from all sources, however, would point out that 
this figure is in fact from an economy budget and therefore a basic minimum 
on which a continuing and growing program can be built. 


TOTAL FOREIGN STUDENTS 


Dr. Bripegers. First of all, I would like to thank the committee for 
allowing a representative of the National Association of Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers to present a statement favoring the exchange of persons 
program, and restoring the amount to at least the $20 million that the 
administration has asked for. 

We have today approximately 35,000 or 36,000 foreign students 

inthe United States. Only a small number of those actually are being 
supported by the exchange program. We need more of them, and I 
would like to talk from the point of view of a person who was working 
on the campus with the students, we need more of them because we 
have found that the foreign students who are selected through the 
various agencies which are working and implementing the exchange 
program, that those are the best foreign students that we get. They 
have been screened. They usually are more mature. They usually 
have a very definite purpose that they want to achieve in their studies 
here. So I would say that among the foreign students who come 
here, the best are selected through the agencies implementing the 
exchange of persons program. 

These students are not only well prepared scholastically, but they 
have come with a receptive mind to understanding America, under- 
standing what our life is, and they also participate in community 
programs where they can, through their contacts with clubs, through- 
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out: for instance, in Maryland, they acquaint the people in this country 
with the needs of the people abroad. 

Another point that I would like to make is this, that there are a great 
many more of the students abroad who would like to come to the 
United States to study and who are not able to. Every foreign student 
adviser I have talked with has dozens, and in some cases hundreds, 


of letters that he has received from students abroad pleading for a 
chance to come here to study. 


POTENTIAL OF GOOD WILL 


We have a terrific potential of good will, international good will. 
If we could bring them here, if we could expand our program of aids, 
then certainly the whole country would benefit by their coming to 
America, having an American experience, and going home thoroughly 


convinced that our American way of life is a very fine way indeed, 
and one that they would even like to have. 

Senator Jounson. How many are coming here each year ? 

Mr. Brinces. Now, we have about 36,000. They increase around 
1,000 each year. 

Senator Jounson. Well, 36,000 coming to this country ? 


TOTAL AMERICAN STUDENTS GOING ABROAD 


Mr. Brincers. To this country, that is right. Then going abroad 
we have around 10,000, I believe 10,000 or 12,000 American students 
going abroad. 

But, again, the aid that is given to the students coming from abroad 
is far less. For instance, the Fulbright travel grants to a foreign stu- 
dent simply pays his travel, whereas a Fulbright grant given to an 
American student going abroad pays all of his expenses, you see. 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Mr. Brincers. So the need of the foreign student to come to Amer- 
ica 1S Our Opportunity. 

Now, one point might be raised here: Why don’t the American uni- 
versities themselves do more in the way of scholarships, and so on? 
One fact, I think, that we don’t remember, is this: That every student, 
whether he is an American or a foreign student, is subsidized to the 
extent of approximately two-thirds by this very fact he has enrolled 
in an American institution. There is no American school that meets 
its budget for tuition or edueational services, from student fees. 
The student pays about one-third, so every foreign student who comes 
here is automatically subsidized either by the t taxpayers of a State if 
he is going to a State-supported institution, or private foundations, 
if he goes to a private institution. Therefore, we feel very definitely 
we need more encouragement from the Federal Government in this 
exchange of persons program. 

Another point, it seems to me, somewhat on a political angle, is 
this: The charge has been made that under colonialism no encourage- 
ment was given to educating the people in the countries under colonial 
rule. Our policy of w anting to bring the students from various coun- 
tries in the world here, for education is certainly a very fine answer to 
that. 

Another point I would like to make is this: I referred to it briefly a 
moment ago. The proof that this exchange program is working is the 
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fact that the students who come here, sooner or later raise the question : 
“How can I become an American citizen 4” 

Well, of course, they can’t, most of them. Immigration laws are 
designed to keep them as students, but at any rate I think it is a very 
fine tribute to our American way of life that these exchange students 
which we bring over appreciate it, and would like very much to be able 
to enjoy its benefits. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Doctor. Are there any 
exchange students here in the room? 

(There was a show of hands.) 

Senator Jonnson. I would like to have one stand up and tell this 
committee what this program has done for them, and what, in their 
opinion, it has helped them to learn about this country. 

I am getting a lot of information from the professors, but I would 
like to get something from the students. 


I would like to hear briefly from that gentleman. Please give your 
hame, 


STATEMENT OF ARSENIO P. TALINGDAN, A STUDENT FROM THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, EXCHANGE STUDENT STUDYING PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Taninepan. Iam Arsenio P. Talingdan, and I am here not as a) 
xchange student but on_a similar program, an assistance program 
[ might say that the Philippines know very much of the United 
States because of their close relationship, so more or less my state- 
ments will be based on that basis. However, my country, the majority 
of the people know about ~ United States because of reading about 
the activities of the IES, the activities of the USITA, USIS, and also 
their contacts with American officials and American people. 

With respect to those who are not in the Government service, their 
knowledge of the United States is limited, but with respect to those 
in the Government service, they are familiar with activities of the 
United States Government, and its agencies. 

This exchange program is given much attention in my country. 
Almost every student wants to come, however, due to Government limi 
tations and increasing requirements, and also financial difficulties, not 
all of those who want to come to the United States are given that 
opportunity to experience life in the United States. 

I think that is all I can say. 

Senator Jomnson. Thank you very much. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EpUcaTIoN 
STATEMENT OF DR. BEN CHERRINGTON, REPRESENTATIVE 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jonnson. We are very delighted to have you, Dr. Ben 
Cherrington. Will you proceed, please? 
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Mr. Cuerrineton. I am speaking on behalf of the Institute of 
International Education. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION ON CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Cuerrrncron. I will make my remarks here very brief, indeed. 
1 would like to speak very briefly from a historical point of view. 

Time moves so swiftly it seems only yesterday that I was invited by 
the Secretary of State to come to Washington to launch our Federal 
Government into this general field. It was in 1938 and 1939. Until 
that time our Federal Government had never participated in interna- 
tional education on cultural activities. It left it to the states and local 
instituitons. However, there was the reminder we were then facing 
somewhat the same situation as we face today, namely, totalitarian 
society with its facilities carrying on an aggressive campaign of educa- 
tional and cultural exchange. 

We decided that we would rest our program in the Federal Govern- 
ment upon one conviction, one central conviction, and that conviction 
was that 140 million freemen and freewomen had something to offer 
that the totlaitarian societies couldn’t have. 

So the Department of State invited leaders. Leaders had been 
selected by the people themselves of the various organizations in the 
fields of music, 1n the arts, in all branches of education, science, press, 
publications, libraries, all to come to Washington and decide what 
the program should be. Over 1,000 came and in the fall of 1939 
in successive weekend conferences they worked out the kind of proj- 
ects they would like to carry on and ‘exchange with their neighbors 


in other lands, elected their own officers and committes, and went home. 


ROLE OF FEDERAL GOVERN MENT 


It was very clearly understood that the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this enter prise would be that of coordinating, stimulating, 
facilitating the activities, but the program would essentialy be a 
program of the people of the United States. 

We had hardly gotten started when the war came, and all of this 

yas necessarily ‘laid on the shelf. Now, I am very happy to see 
tin at since the close of the war this program that is being carried 
on today under the aegis of the Fulbright Act and the Smith-Mundt 
Act, and so on, is based upon this same conviction. It is essentially 
a people’s move today, and in all walks of life and in every section 
of the United States we find that people of America az seizing this 
program with enthusiasm, and with deep dedication. We have had 
enough experience with it now to know it isn’t a flash in the pan. 
It isn’t a passing fad. The people want this and they feel this is 
something they can do, they know how to do, and everyone who has 
watched this thing in operation realizes that the foreign students like 
these young people here behind me, and the older people, who come 
here as leaders from these other lands, no matter how they may have 
been beseiged with propaganda giving distorted pictures of America, 
find that as they meet the American people, the American people 
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have no instinct for imperialism or no tendency to impose anything 
upon their neighbors abroad, and have only one thing to offer, and 
that is friendship, and to share with these visitors their experience 
with freedom, which gives every individual the sense of dignity and 
worth that every man aspires to achieve. 


SUPPORT FOR APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


I think what Dr. Laves has said is a very clear and a very accurate 
statement of the picture, as I see it. I would agree with pw that 
the $20 million that we are now spending for this program is very 
modest, indeed, and I myself would hope that the day would soon 
come when we could be spending wisely a much larger appropriation 
than the $20 million that we are asking ‘for. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Doctor. 


WORLDWIDE BROADCASTING SYSTEM, Boston 
STATEMENT OF WALTER S. LEMMON, PRESIDENT 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Walter Lemmon, president of the World- 
wide Broadcasting Co., is the next witness. 

Mr. Lemmon. My name is Walter S. Lemmon. I am testifying 
today as president of the Worldwide Broadcasting System of New 
York and Scituate, Mass. 

Senator Jounson. He has with him Mr. Leonard H. Marks, a very 
distinguished attorney of Washington, D. C., as his counsel, and a lot 
of other good people’s counsel. 

Proceed. 

Mr. Lemmon. I also have Mr. Zachary De Gaster, one of my asso- 
ciates. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to say that Senator Saltonstall has 
asked me to express his regrets that he is unable to be here to introduce 
you tothe committee. He is certain, however, that the committee will 
give every consideration to what you have to say regarding your par- 
ticipation in this program, and I am very happy to ‘have you and Mr. 
Marks before us and I will review your statement with Senator Sal- 
tonstall assoon as he gets away from his other meeting. 

Mr. Lematon: Thank you very much, Mr. C hairman. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


I will try to be very brief. It has been my privilege to appear 
before this committee several successive years, to show what private 
international broadcasting can contribute to the general USIA objec- 
tives, and we have had in the appropriation bill each year certain 
wording which protects the interests of private international broad- 
casting and I have this wording right here, to save time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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SUGGESTED WORDING 


Of which sum not less than $350,000 shall be made available by contracts with 
one or more private international broadcasting licensees for the purpose of de- 
veloping and broadcasting under private auspices, but under the general super- 
vision of the United States Information Agency, radio programs to Latin America, 
Western Burope, Africa, as well as other areas of the free world, which pro- 
grams shall be designed to cultivate friendship with the peoples of the countries 
in those areas, and to build improved international understanding. 


CONFERENCE ACTION 


Mr. Lemon. This was passed on the floor of the Senate last year, 
as recommended by the committee, and then in the conference it was 
cut somewhat to “not less than $200,000” leaving the ceiling to the dis- 
cretion of the agency director. 

Unfortunately, the figure of $200,000 seemed to stick and the “not 
less than” didn’t make too much of an impression, so we actually re- 
ceived too small an amount to cover the entire Latin American area. 

We were obliged to confine most of our efforts to the Caribbean 
area, including Central America, Cuba, Venezuela, and Colombia and 
some in Ecuador. 

Now this year, at the House hearing, Mr. Streibert, the agency di- 
rector, as contained on page 308 of those hearings, indicated that the 
agency had recommended a budget justification for private enterprise 
bro: adcasting of $211,000 and we do not feel that this amount is suf- 
ficient for us to cover the whole Latin American area, as well as other 
free world areas, which are necessary. 

Now, I would like to illustrate what we have accomplished this year, 
very br ‘efly. 

We operate from our plant at Scituate, Mass., five large interna- 
tional broadcasting transmitters, with antenna beams res eaching all 
parts of Latin America, right down to the Argentine and Brazil and 
we also have other beams reaching all parts of Europe and the Middle 
Kast. 

During the war we did some broadcasting to the Far East, but we 
are not active on those beams at the present time, but they are avail- 
able in an emergency. 

Now, I would like to illustrate, with the aid of Mr. De Gaster, my 
associate, who is in charge of building up of this Latin American 
network, the inter-American network, briefly, how this operates. 
| Points to chart exhibit. | 

The overlay there illustrates the shortwave beams from our plant 
outside of Boston, on the Atlantic shore, at Scituate, Mass., and we 
have four beams that thoroughly cover the Latin American are a all 
the way down to the tip of the Argentine. The beam array also 
covers Mexico and Brazil. The eastern tip of Brazil is not directly 
in the beam, but the beam actually spreads out beyond the chart. If 
you will lift that up, Mr. De Gaster, this map illustrates how, with 
the availability of these powerful shortwave beams, we are able to 
arrange with local Latin American stations, represented by those red 
dots, to pick up the programs and rebroadcast them on their local 
wavelengths, which gives a much increased audience of Latin Amer- 
icans who are accustomed to listening to their local stations. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE SURVEY 


As a matter of fact, the Department of Commerce made a survey 
some years ago, and found that there were already somewhat over 4 
million receiv ing sets in use in Latin American homes having short- 
wave dials, which could receive these broadcasts from Boston—from 
Scituate—but there are a total of something like 16 million receivers, 
and we can reach the balance of them through the local stations. 

Now, due to the small size of the appropriation this year we were 
only able to effect these rebroade nae arrangements rather solidly 
in the Caribbean area, including, as I said before, Colombia and Vene- 
zuela, but we have 54 stations which are under contract to us as a 
private broadcasting enterprise to carry these programs and rebroad- 
‘ast them. 

When I appeared before the committee last year, we had just started 
to actually make this network effective. We h: d the contracts, but 
they were only carrying a few isolated programs. Now we are carry- 
ing, of the programs that we have under contract with the USLA, 179 
quarter-hour periods every single week, and that is illustrated by an 
exhibit whie h I would like to submit. and, incidentally, Mr. Chairman, 
since I am going to limit my direct testimony, may I have the privilege 
of putting some of these in the record ? 





PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator . Nson. Without objection, you may prepare a forma 
Senator Jonnson. Without objection, y y prey f ] 
statement and submit it in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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Hours of WRUL rebroadcasts over local stations 


| 


Day 


Time 





COLOMBIA 


La Voz de Armenia, Armenia: Alé América- 
La Voz de Antioquia, Medellin: Correo de Nueva York 
RCO, Cali: Correo de Nueva York. --- 
Emisoras Nuevo Mundo, Bogota: 
Noticias internacionales. - 
Cahalgata del tiempo 
La era atomica si 
Hispanoamérica ante el micr6fono. - 
Perfiles Americanos. - - - 
Al6é América 
La ciencia en el Hogar 
Correo de Nueva York a 
Emisoras Fuentes, Cartagena: Era atomica. 


VENEZUELA 


Radio Cariipano, Caripano: Noticias internacionales. - - 
Radio Sucre, Cumané 
Noticias internacionales 
Cahalgata del tiempo 
La era atomica 
Hispanoamérica ante el micréfono 
Perfiles Americanos 
La ciencia en el Hogar 
Al6 América 


Radio Puerto La Cruz, Puerto La Cruz: Noticias internacionales 


Radio Monagas, Maturfin: Prisma mundial 


Radio Nueva Esparta, Porlamar: 
Noticies internacionales 
Cabalgata del tiempo 
La era atémica ; ok as Seige ce 
}’ispanoamérica ante el micréfono 
Perfiles Americanos 
Alo América e 
La ciencia en el ¥’ ogar 
Radio Edu 
cionales. 
Radio Coro, Coro: 
La era atomica 
Correo de Nueva York 
La Voz de] Tachira, San Cristébal: 
Cabalgata del tiempo 
Perfiles Americanos 
Correo de Nueva York 


PANAMA 


Cadena Panamefia de Radiodifusién, Col6n: 
Cabalgata de] tiempo 
La ciencia en el ¥’ ogay 
Perfiles Americanos 
Prisma mundial_- 


HONDURAS 
Radio Monserrat, Tegucigalpa: 


Noticias internacionales 
Prisma mundial__-_- 


Cadena Oriental de Radio, Habana: 
Noticias internacionales 
Correo de Nueva York-_----- * 
Unién Radio, Habana: La era atémica 


DOMIN'CAN REPUBLIC 
Ondas del Yaque, Santiago: 


Al6é América 
La era atémica. - 


ARGENTINA 


Radio Mundo, Buenos Aires: WRUL Newscasts 


Recorded to be rebroadcast following day. 


Saturday 


| Sunday- .- 


Wednesday- 


Monday. -. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday. - 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday : 


| ay 


Monday.- -. 
Tuesdav- - ; 
Wednesday. - 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Friday 


| Monday through 


irdo Méndez, Aragua, Barceolona: Noticias interna- | 


Friday. 
Monday through 
Saturday. 


Monday. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 


Sunday 
Sunday 


Monday codcawe 
Thursday... 
Sunday 


Tuesday... 
Tuesday 


| Thursday 


Sunday 


7:30-7:45 p. m. 
9:30-10 p. m. 
7:30-8 p. m. 


11:00-11:15 p. 
11:15-11:30 p. 
11:15-11:30 p. 
11:15-11:30 p. 
11:15-11:30 p. 
11:15-11:30 p. m. 
11:15-11:30 p. m. 
8:00-8:30 p. m. 

1:00-1:15 p. m. 


m, 
m. 
m. 
m, 
m. 


7:15-7:30 p. m. 


7:00-7:15 a. m. 
9:00-9:15 p. m. 
9:00-9:15 p. m. 
9:00-9:15 p. m 
9:00-9:15 p, m. 
9:00-9:15 p. m, 
9:00-9:15 p. m, 
7:15-7:30 p. m. 


8:30-8:45 p. m. 


9:30-9:45 p. m. 
9:45-10:00 p. m. 
9:45-10:00 p. m. 
9:45-10:00 p. m. 
9:45-10:00 p. m. 
9:45-10:00 p. 

9345-10:00 p. 

7:15-7:30 p. m, 


6:00-6:15 p. 
7:15-7:45 p. 


m. 
m. 


.™m., 
.-m, 
.-m, 


740 D 
‘45 Dp 
-40 DP 


5:00-5:15 p. 


7:15-7:30 p. 
8:30-8:45 Dp. 


} 8:00-8:15 p. m. 
| 7:30-7:45 p.m. 


9:15 p. m. e.s.t. 
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REBROADCASTING IN CARIBBEAN AREA 


Mr. Lemmon. This shows the rebroadcasting in the Caribbean area 
alone, and the value of the time if it was bought on a commercial 
basis. 

The local stations have been able to give us, as a private enterprise, 
a total of more than $108,000 worth of radio time because we, in turn, 
through some of our commercial sponsors, can buy time on these sta- 
tions for the large American industrial companies and therefore this 
time is given to us as sustaining, which we put under contract with 
the USIA. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REBROADCASTING 


We expect, during this year, if we can obtain a proper appropria- 
tion, to be able to further increase this in the Caribbean area, and 
also we are starting now to rebroadcast in the Argentine, as you will 
notice. 

One of the largest stations, Radio Mundo, a 50-kilowatt station, 
rebroadcasts news from us every single night. There is a second sta- 
tion in the interior of Argentine at Tucuman which also rebroadcasts 
for us. We have recently started to rebroadcast in Lima, Peru, repre- 
sented by the red dots in the green area 

We also have at least 2 stations rebroadcasting us in Brazil, 1 in 
San Palo and one at Belem in the north, and we have an application 
from a station to rebroadcast us, in Rio de Janeiro, so that we expect 
during this new fiscal year we will be able to build up a sizable amount 
of rebroade ‘asting in Brazil and also in the Argentine and in Chile. 

Now, I think that gives somewhat of a picture of just how this 
system operates. It is important, we feel, to keep the shortwave trans- 
mitters going, because, under emergency conditions, such as happened 
in Guatemala a couple of years ago, we found that the people could 
only listen to the shortwave broadcasts because the local radio stations 
were commandeered by the Government; and with the bills that you 
gentlemen are requested to appropriate, these days, for all sorts of 
emergencies, we feel that a few hundred thousands dollars is a very 
good protection. In addition the same system gives daily service on 
a network basis of full value. 

Now it may interest you to know that other countries are now 
broadcasting directly into this area with quite a large number of 
hours of programs. 


SOVIET BROADCASTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


For example, in Brazil, I have prepared a chart showing what the 
other countries are doing, and, for example, Russia is broadcasting an 
hour every night in Portuguese to Brazil, directly from Moscow, and 
also some of the satellite countries are broadcasting into Brazil, Ger- 
many (West Germany), Italy, and even Switzerland are broadcasting 
into Brazil, and Sweden, mainly for trade purposes. 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS TO BRAZIL 


I will put into the record a chart illustrating this. 
Senator Jonnson. Without objection, it may be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Daily foreign shortwave broadcasts to Brazil in Portuguese language 


Soviet Union (Russia) 1 hour daily 
I asi bance aap es es arsine eilicieceraclanen danaseaman aaicemeinnen See 
Sweden 1 hour 
Great Britain 14% hours 
Canada 50 minutes 
45 minutes 
45 minutes 
40 minutes 
minutes 
U “hited States of America (WRUL) 30 minutes 
Nach deteadeh eects ess race cs assets bce ts Aches So ess sali abscess tabi ace 20 minutes 
Switzerland_____-__ ; 15 minutes 
Portugal 144 hours 


FOREIGN BROADCASTS TO LATIN AMERICA 


Mr. Lemmon. We have only under the limited amount of this year’s 
contracts been able to broadcast a half an hour a night into Brazil 
and we want to increase that this coming year 

Now, in the Spanish-speaking countries, other nations are broad- 

casting even more heavily than they are into Brazil, and I will put 

into the record, if | may, in order to save time in this hearing, the 
number of hours being broadcast into that area by Russia, Rumania, 
and so on, 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, you may include those coun- 
tries in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


FOREIGN SPANISH LANGUAGE BROADCASTS TO LATIN AMERICA BY DirecT SHORTWAVE 


U.S. 8S. R. 
Daily: 00.00-02.00 (2 hours), to Latin America. 


Rumania 
Daily: 
00.00—00.30 (30 minutes), to Latin America, 
02.30—-03.00 (30 minutes), to Latin America. 
04.00-04.30 (30 minutes), to Latin America. 
Egupt 
Daily : 23.30-01.30 (1 hour), to South America. 
Syria 
Daily : 00.00-02.00 (2 hours), to Latin America. 
Great Britain 
Daily: 
01.00-02.30 (1% hours), to Central America and South Caribbean area. 
to South America (North of Amazon). 
01.00-02.80 (1% hours), to Mexico. 
23.00-23.30 (30 minutes), to South America (South of Amazon). 
23.00—-00.00 (1 hour) News, to Latin America. 
01.00—0200 (1 hour) News, to Latin America. 
Canada 
Daily: 23.45-00.35 (50 minutes), to Latin America. 
Turkey 
Daily: 22.30—23.00 (30 minutes), to South America. 
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Sweden 
Daily: 
23.00-23.30 (30 minutes), to Latin America. 
01.00-01.30 (30 minutes), to Latin America. 
France 
Daily: 21.00-21.45 (45 minutes), to Latin America. 
Germany 
Daily : 22.00—23.00 (1 hour), to Latin America. 
Italy 
Daily : 
00.30-00.50 (20 minutes), to Latin America. 
02.50—-03.10 (20 minutes), to Latin America. 


Holland 
Tuesday to Sunday: 
- 5-02.25 (40 minutes), to South America. 
3.15-03.55 (40 minutes), to Central America. 
Denmark 
Friday: 23.15-23.30 (15 minutes), to Latin America. 
Siritzerland 
Daily: 
23.15-00.45 (1% hours), to South America. 
03.30-04.00 (380 minutes), to Central America. 
Spain 
Daily (R. E. M.): 23.45-03.00 (15 minutes), to Latin America. 


Daily (R. NAL): 00.45-04.00 (3 hours 15 minutes), to Latin America. 
Total hours of daily broadcasts to Latin America, 23 hours and 50 minutes. 


REBROADCASTS BY LOCAL STATIONS 


Mr. Lemmon. Now, the next point I want to refer to is the fact that 
all of these local stations which rebroadcast these programs have local 
audiences which listen to these stations normally every night; 
for music and entertainment and news and so forth. 

Therefore, the people in the local areas can hear these programs by 
just tuning to their local station. 

Senator Jounson. I am not interested in knowing whether they can 
hear them, but do they ? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir; they do. 

Senator Jonnson. On page 308; are you familiar with the testimony 
by Mr. Streibert before the House committee 2 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir; I am. 

The survey referred to, the last survey was made in June of 1955, I 
believe, May or June of 1955. 

Senator Jounson. June of 1955. 

Mr. Lemmon. In which we had not as yet built up this extensive re- 
broadcasting of 179 quarter hours each week. We only had a few 
isolated quarter hours, in one of the cities under survey, which was 
Bogota and the survey on Bogota shows that fairly well. We have not 
had rebroade asting in Rio, Br razil, as yet, which was part of the survey, 
and I have asked the agencies when they plan to make another survey 
to kindly let us know so we can furnish them with the data as to where 
these programs are actually rebroadcast. We do know by surveys 
made by some of the large American advertising agencies which have 
branches in that area, they have furnished us with ‘the average listen- 


I mean 
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ership of these different stations under contract with us and the figure 
comes out to over 2,500,000 listeners. These people regularly listen 
to these stations, and we have a tremendous amount of direct listener 

mail coming in from the shortwave which this year will total nearly 
15,000 individual letters. 

To give you just a rough idea of the volume of this mail, I brought 
down this suitcase of listener letters, but I won’t attempt to go into 
any more than just showing you an exhibit of the mail from Brazil 
alone during the past 6 months, all of these letters. 


PROTESTS AGAINST DECREASING UNITED STATES PROGRAMS 


When we had to curtail this broadcasting to Brazil during this last 
quarter of the year, at the request of the USLA, we received hundreds 
of protests from the listeners, stating that the programs from the 
United States should be increased and 1 not decreased. So I am rather 
hopeful that during the next fiscal year we will be able to really pound 
at this and get t additional broade asting and more effective results. 

Now, I want to just touch on one thing which I had included, I think, 
l or 2 years ago. It is our purpose, Mr. Chairman, as far as possible, 
to have international broadcasting supported on entirely a privately 
sponsored basis, which is the same basis as local stations in the U nited 
States, or networks in the United States, but this takes a certain amount 
of time, for three reaons. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 


In the first place, it is a new subject for many of these companies. 
They are accustomed to broadcasting in the U nited States, but this is 
an entirely separate operation, and the budgets which they have allo- 
cated for all forms of international advertising are only a very small 
fraction of the budgets which are allocated for domestic broadeasting: 
so we have to be rather patient on this. Nevertheless we have, during 
the past year, added additional advertisers, and I would like to name 

few of the cam” cee which have used our services and have found 
them to be satisfactor y 

The Texas Co.: Time-Life International Publications: Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways: Phileo International: RCA International: Fire- 
stone International, General Motors Overseas: and I would like to 
pause here a minute, because we cid a little unusual thing at the time 
of the General Motors Motorama in January, where we put on a 
special half-hour program right from the Waldorf-Astoria, where 
these new cars were exhibited. It was supposed to be purely a public 
relations program to show the people overseas something of American 
engineering know-how and the dream ears of the future, as well as 
some of the new models, as attested by this article in the General 
Motors World, their overseas house-organ publication. 

They received 1,098 letters from listeners to that single program, 
and actually, although it was not designed to sell cars, they sold 3 
new cars for which they received cable orders right at the motorama. 

So I am sure that somebody must be listening. 

Now, we have a few letters, but first I will read the rest of these: 

The Estabrook Pen Co., sponsored during this year, 3 hours of 
opera music broadcasts, and they found a very large response. 
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The Gillette Co. sponsored baseball in Spanish every Saturday, 
and they have sent us a letter that these are working out very suc- 
cessfully and that they believe that the world series and other sports 
events are a definite means of promoting good will in Latin America. 

On Memorial Day we will run a Sp: nish report right from Indian- 

apolis of the Indianapolis race, which will be rebroadcast by quite 
a few of these stations. We are building this up, but it takes a cer- 
tain amount of time, and meanwhile we do have to ask for assistance 
in expanding these programs, because, as you know, Mr. Chairman, 
particularly in this southern area of Latin America, which we were 
not able to adequately cover this year, the growth of communistic 
influence is expanding at a terrific rate. We receive reports con- 
tinuously on that subject. 

Now, I want to just sum up by saying at the present time there 
are no others broadcasting on this same basis to Latin America with 
a large network, which we are trying to further expand. We prob- 
ably will, with some assistance, in the next 2 years, rival the size of 
some of our domestic networks. We do this work in cooperation with 
the USIA. There has been no policy question come up during this 
year, of any moment on these programs. 

The whole project can be increased with a relatively small amount 
of money. 

LISTENER AUDIENCE 


Senator Jounson. Mr. Lemmon, I wonder if you would care to in- 
sert in the record a brief statement with reference to the testimony 
taken on pages 308 and 309 on the “listener audience”? 

Mr. Lemmon. You mean the surveys that were made last year ? 

Senator Jonnson. Let me finish. 

The listener audience, as reported by International Research Asso- 
ciates. 

That survey, the Government spent $10,000 for, and it was taken in 
June of 1955. Now the impression you get from that is that most of 
the people are not listening to these programs. 

Now, I believe you c: innot take a survey and come up with all the 
answers, but I do think that if you have any reason to conclude that 
these do not properly represent the situation today, that you may want 
to submit for the record the most recent evaluation that you have of it. 

Mr. Lemmon. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. We would like to 
do it, because we certainly do not believe the survey made last year 
before we had this network in regular operation at all represents the 
conditions today. 

Senator Jounson. Now you have $200,000 in this year’s baat’ 

Mr. Lemmon. In the budget justification, sir, I think it is $211,000. 

Senator Jounson. Now then, what are you asking ? 

Mr. Lemon. We are asking’ for $350,000. 

Senator Jonnson. You are asking that that be raised according to 
this suggested limit? 

Mr. Lemmon. Yes, sir. Also that this language be preserved as it 
was last year. 

Senator Jounson. Now, we have to find additional money some 
place, or have to add to the total amount for that. 

Mr. Lemmon. | would prefer that you add to the total amount. 
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Senator Jonnson. ])v you have any comment to make on this request, 
Mr. Posner ¢ 

Mr. Posner. No, sir; it seems to me that the facts that have been 
stated are quite correct. 

Senator JoHnson. What would be the reaction of your agency to 
the committee’s inserting this amendment ? 

Mr. Posner. The President’s budget recommended that the particu- 
lar language be deleted from the appropriation. The agency, in esti- 
mating its total budget requirements, included the estimate of $211,000 
for this function. 

Senator JoHNson. Suppose I took about 5 percent of that carrier 
and put it on here, how would you react to that ? 

Mr. Posner. That is the prerogative of the committee. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Marks, would you like to say anything ? 

Mr. Marks. No, sir; 1 think you have covered it all. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Lemmon, we are delighted to have had you 
and I think you made an excellent statement, and I know Senator 
Saltonstall and Senator Mansfield would have desired to have heard 
it all, but if you have all those representatives you claim, I think you 
will be well represented, and I hope the statements you have inserted 
in the record will clear up this International Research Associates’ 
survey, because I have seen a lot of people misled by surveys. 

Mr. Lemmon. I certainly believe that will help because some of 
these figures we will submit will be compilations of some of the biggest 
advertising agencies in the country. 

Senator Jounson. Fine. If you have any additional material that 
you want to insert with that, you do it. 

Mr. Lemmon. I will be delig hted to. 

Senator JoHNson. We are elighied to have had you. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

In testimony presented before the House Appropriations Subcommittee, Mr. 
Streibert referred to a survey made by International Research Associates, Inc., 
“in connection with radio licensing in six Latin American cities” which has been 
prepared as of June 1955. Testimeny offered would indicate that relatively 


few persons listened to the broadcasts of station WRUL in those particular 
cities. 

Reference to that survey discloses that it was made prior to the time that 
station WRUL had inaugurated the extensive rebroadcast schedule which it 
now has over local Latin American stations. Moreover, it is significant to note 
that portions of the survey refer to programs in Rio de Janeiro and Siio Paulo, 
Brazil, in which there had been no rebroadc¢asts at that time. 

Station WRUL has periodically made its own studies to determine the number 
of listeners since the network rebroadcast schedule has been developed. There 
is attached a study of the coverage, estimated audience, and related information 
for the stations affiliated with WRUL in Colombia, Cuba, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama. Reference 
to the attached study will show that these local stations carrying certain WRUL 
prograulis have a wide and very extensive local audience as follows: 


Total estimated evening audience 


Venezuela Son; tee) seomeeras.. es eee 18, 000 
Cuba 635, 000 | Nicaragua 15, 000 
( ‘olombia 768, 000 | Panama 

Costa Riea 20, 000 eo 
Il Salvador 20, 000 Total listeners______ 2, 398, 700 
Guatemala 40, OVO 
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CASTLE FILMS, New YorkK CIty 
STATEMENT OF EUGENE W. CASTLE, FORMER PRESIDENT 
PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Jonnson. Without objection, Mr. Castle, we will make 
your statement a part of the record, your prepared statement, a part of 
the record at this point, and you may quote extracts from it or sum- 
marize It. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE W. CastTLeE, New YorK City, FORMER PRESIDENT, CASTLE 
FILMS 


My name is Eugene W. Castle. I am a former newspaper reporter and news- 
reel editor, the founder and former president of Castle Films. In both world 
wars I was a propagandist for the United States Government. In peacetime 
I have been a propaganda consultant and adviser to more than 50 leading Amer- 
ican business organizations. 

The United States Information Agency is asking for an appropriation of $135 
million for fiscal 1957. On page 174 of the budget submitted last January, it 
is specifically stated that the USIA will have at the start of the year an un- 
expended balance of $18,812,352. The appropriation sought, plus the unexpended 
balance, would give the USIA $153,812,352 to spend for foreign propaganda in 
the coming fiscal year. 

This is more than Congress granted the Department of State for the current 
fiscal year, as recorded in the report of the House Appropriations Committee, 
submitted April 20. The amount of $147,248.695 was the total allotted to 
State to finance its services here and abroad for fiscal 1956. 

In other words, the USIA is asking today for $6,563,857 more than was appro- 
priated for the Department of State for the current fiscal year. 

On its face that seems preposterous, yet it is a fact. It points up what can 
happen when a runaway spending agency gets totally out of hand. USIA is 
such an agency. 

USIA is not an agency to promote peace. Unfortunately it is unwittingly pro- 
moting warmongering. 

Reporting news and governmental policies, as USIA attempts on a global 
scale, is not a job for ex-radio hucksters, or gray-flannel-snit fellows from 
Madison Avenue, New York. It is a job for trained and impartial professional 
newspapermen, preferably men who have had a broad background as executives 
with the three great American press associations or as foreign correspondents, 

Mr. Theodore C, Streibert and his group, lacking both, operate purely as fund- 
raising promoters. Their operations constitute a wasteful adventure laden with 
the great danger of converting the present cold war into a hot war and imperiling 
millions of American lives. As presently operated, the USIA will never stop 
communism. Instead it aids in promoting and spreading it. 

In my opinion, the United States Government should, under no circumstances, 
spend more than $50 million for foreign propaganda in the coming fiscal year, 
and even that sum allows for a $7 million surplus for emergency and other 
extraordinary purposes. Fifty million dollars spent under sound and realistic 
planning could accomplish far greater results than $135 million expended in un- 
realistic and fantastic ways as at present. 

Here are six ways to accomplish this: 

1. The United States Information Agency should be abolished. Its es- 
sential functions should be in the Department of State. The Voice of 
America can be adequately maintained under any auspices with a $15 million 
budget. 

2. Stop our Government-inspired crusades to make the world over in our 

image. 

3. Make the educational film project self-supporting. The Government 
already owns enough of these movies to last 10 years. 

4. Stop making robots out of our Ambassadors. It is their sworn duty 
to answer any lies told about us. 
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5. Encourage our Department of Commerce’s effective participation in 
foreign trade fairs. Keep our propagandists away from this legitimate 
effort. 

6. Five hundred and twenty-eight thousand passports were issued in Wash- 
ington last year. Our Department of State should include a four-page 
leaflet with every passport issued urging all Americans to tell foreigners 
the truth about our country and our peaceful motives. 

The efficiency and possible effectiveness of the United States Information 
Agency can be immediately improved, and simultaneously the American tax- 
payer can be saved at least $90 million if this committee will seriously consider 
and enact the following recomendations, given in the order listed in the USLA’s 
budget request for fiscal 1957: 

1. Overseas missions.—The Department of State should entirely assume the 
functions of the United States Information Agency under this heading, thereby 
reducing this item by $35 million. 

2. (a) Press service —This should be eliminated entirely, saving $9,555,000. 

(b) Motion picture service.—This should be cut to $1 million which would re- 
sult in a saving of $11,883,000. 

(ec) Information center service—Should be reduced to $2 million, to effect a 
saving of $12,683,000. 

3. Radio broadcasting and television program.—Television should be elimi- 
nated and radio adiusted to make its penetration more effective where it is 
needed. USIA is asking for approximately $24 million. This item should be 
reduced to $15 million, effecting a saving of $9 million. 

4. Program direction and appraisal.—This research activity could be accom- 
plished for $500,000, a saving of $2 million. 

5. Administration and staff support.——Should be reduced to a total of $2 mil- 
lion, a saving of $38,751,000. 

6. Administrative support.—Covering vague and dubious activities, this item 
could justifiably be reduced to $3 million, a saving of $7,873,000. 

My reasons for the foregoing recommendations are as follows: 

1. Overseas missions.—The USTA secks to fatten its overall budget by en- 
larging its activities in the Near East, Asia, and the Latin American countries. 

In the ense of Asia and the Near East, the masses of these retarded coun- 
tries are struggling to keep body and soul together. Not words, pictures, and 
ja7z music, hut food is the prime essential. 

In Central and South America the most important barrier to Red penetration 
ix not more propaganda, but the Latin Americans’ own commonsense awareness 
of the aims and methods of communism. To help maintain this alertness in 
these countries is the long-term mission of our accredited diplomats, and not 
of a legion of USIA-directed press agents. 

2. (a) Press service.—The USIA would like th Congress and the American 
people to believe that it is practically our sole window to the outside world. 

Consider our American newsranpers. Do they get news from the Soviet- 
dominated news agency Tass? Most certainly not. Their dispatches come from 
their own correspondents within the Soviet Union and from the bureaus main- 
tained there by our three wire services—the Associated Press, the United Press, 
and the International News Sorvice. 

So it is with the important newspapers of all foreign countries. They main- 
tain correspondents in Moscow, or utilize the wire services of their own country 
for coverrge of the Soviet Union. They are no different from our own news- 
papers in their aversion to and distrust of any foreign propaganda source, in- 
cluding the USIA. 

Now, let me cite a statement by the President of the United States. In his 
address of Anril 21 before the American Society of Newspaper Editors in Wash- 
ington, President Eisenhower included the following: 

“The United States Information Service is merely to help. It would be far 
better if we did not have to depend on it at all. It should even itself depend 
en private media wherever it can reach them in other countries. This informa- 
tion should go out abroad just as at home, through the processes of a free 
peonle so far as possib'e. and government should only support that effort.” 

The President’s view that it would be far better if we did not have to depenG@ 


on USIA at all and that the story of America should be told abroad by private 
media is solidly founded. 
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Mr. Kingsbury Smith, former foreign correspondent and now vice president 
of the International News Service, confirmed this when he told the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association in New York on April 24: 

“Cold war propaganda has made the people skeptical of official news announce- 
ments. They know there is a tendency by government press departments to try 
to manage the news by presenting it in a light favorable to the policy of the 
government concerned.” 

To present news in a manner desired by our chief policy makers, the USIA 
is demanding a hike of more than $3 million a year for its disbelieved and all 
too often harmful and confusing overseas wire service. It now seeks $9,555,000 
to support the physical setup for the extension of its 8,000-word daily wireless 
propaganda giveaway, plus approximately $17 million to support the superstruc- 
ture for this and other USIA press agentry. 

Moreover, our Government propagandists always conceal the fact that even 
if we spent all of our resources we could not hope to equal the coverage given 
by important and influential American newspapers to news from behind the 
Iron Curtain. Throughout both the free world and the slave world the size of 
all daily newspapers is merely a fraction of our own, and consequently all news 
dispatches are limited in length and strictly rationed as is the newsprint upon 
which they are printed. 

(b) Motion picture service-—Two hundred million people overseas every week 
pay to see American-produced and distributed movies, because they are enter- 
tainment and not propaganda. 

The United States Information Agency, to a limited degree, attempts to 
utilize the distribution offices maintained by American theatrical film producers 
abroad, for the purpose of circulating its propaganda films in places of paid 
entertainment. The overwhelming majority of American exhibitors would not 
show the propaganda offerings of a foreign government, and there is no reason 
to expect foreign exhibitors to follow practices that are not acceptable here. 

Congress should not allow the USIA to spend American dollars to produce 
foreign pictures in foreign countries to show foreigners what they look like, and 
then attempt to sneak such films into places where foreigners pay to be 
entertained. 

Another activity, not duplicated by any other nation in the world, is USIA’s 
practice of exhibiting propaganda films by means of some 300 portable movie 
trucks constantly touring backward regions in foreign places. 

It does not help us to exhibit films showing high American standards of living 
to peoples who want for the bare necessities of life. This practice all too often 
creates envy, and actually aids home-grown Communist agents. 

Our Government already has a sufficient supply of educational films to last for 
10 years. It should obtain the services of a professional visual instruction 
director from one of our leading colleges, and this director should arrange to sup- 
ply these films exclusively to schools, colleges, and other nontheatrical outlets in 
foreign lands. 

It should be underscored that this could and should be made self-supporting. 
We should follow the example of the British Government. Their educational 
films are offered to educational institutions solely on a rental or purchase basis. 
There are no film giveaways with the British. There should be none with us. 

And here is another interesting fact. The total amount spent by the USIA for 
film production within the United States in fiscal 1955 was only $162,849. Now 
this Agency seeks $12,883,000 for its motion-picture service. Based upon its 1955 
production figures this leaves $12,720,151 for overhead, print, and exhibition costs. 
If any motion-picture concern anywhere attempted to conduct its operations in 
this amazing manner, it would soon be in the bankruptcy court. 

These, gentlemen, are my considered opinions, derived from a quarter of a 
century's experience in heading the largest nontheatrical film operation in the 
world, and this committee should be informed that the USIA’s film activities are 
likewise a nontheatrical operation. 

One of the absurdities proposed by the USIA and denied by the House con- 
cerned a dream-boat scheme. The USIA proposed to convert a United States 
aircraft carrier now in mothballs to a floating theater for showing Cinerama to 
be sent to 30 ports annually in the Near and Far East to demonstrate American 
culture. 

Obviously, no consideration has been given to the peril, known to every seaman, 
of handling thousands of civilians on the gangplank both in embarking and 
disembarking from the vessel. 
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The House Appropriations Committee, in its report, denied funds for this un- 
warranted and hazardous scheme. The report, however, is not the law; the bill 
itself becomes the law when enacted and the report is not legally binding. To 
make the denial legally binding it should, most certainly, be embodied in the law 
itself. 

(c) Information center service.—Actually, it is proposed to increase by more 
than $10 million cultural activities in Asia, the Near East, and in certain South 
American countries where illiteracy is at its highest. To extend such facilities 
is totally unwarranted. In certain European countries these present facilities 
have become entirely unnecessary. 

Recently Ambassador Taft closed the American Government’s library in Ire- 
land. The Ambassador said that since we had only friends in that country, the 
libraries were not needed. 

Furthermore, in Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Scandinavian 
countries, Greece, Turkey, and many others, the regular facilities of these coun- 
tries could and should be utilized for the display and circulation of our cultural 
wares, 

With regard to exhibits, the splendid effort of the United States Department 
of Commerce in sponsoring American participation in trade fairs throughout the 
world is an activity that has already yielded excellent and measurabie results. 
This fine and highly appropriate effort should not be confused with the USIA’s 
propaganda exhibits, such as the one labeled “People’s Capitalism.” The words 
“People’s Capitalism” are right out of the Communist dictionary. We are show- 
ing deplorable weakness when we turn to the Soviet and Chinese Communist 
terminology in an attempt to sell the American way of life. Surely we do not 
want advertising hucksters to turn us away from continuing to face the world 
under the proud and successful name of American enterprise. 

Presenting industry and American life to foreigners is a legitimate job for our 
Department of Commerce. To inject the USIA into this effort is to invite the kiss 
of death for a presentation of our real achievements. 

3. Radio broadcasting and television program.—USIA is seeking $24 million in 
fiscal 1957 for the Voice of America, other radio broadcasting and television. 
This grant should be cut to $15 million which is the present amount for the Voice 
of America. The television program should be blotted out entirely before it be- 
comes a permanent and growing encumbrance upon the American taxpayers. 
The USIA needs fewer projects, not added ones. Moreover, there are no TV 
facilities, comparable to our own except in Britain. From that country, Ameri- 
can TV producers are already receiving royalties of more than $3,500,000 annu- 
ally, and these royalties are growing. 

On the continent and elsewhere, only the well-to-do can afford TV in their 
homes. Surely, it should not be our purpose to provide TV entertainment for the 
wealthy of the world. Too many of these rich foreigners are still anxious to 
pass their tax obligations onto Uncle Sam. 

4. Program direction and appraisal.—The United States Information Agency 
supposedly is guided by the Department of State and to some extent by the 
Central Intelligence Agency. It is to these sources that it must look for its policy 
directives. Both the Department of State and the CIA are fully equipped for 
research and pertinent information pertaining thereto. 

A half million dollars should be more than ample to provide the USIA with 
funds for such additional research as may be called for to implement the basic 
information originating in the Department of State and the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

5. Administration and staff support—The President’s Advisory Committee on 
Overeas Information, which maintains an office at the USIA headquarters and 
which has always been extremely liberal in its recommendations, declared in 
one of its semiannual reports that in its opinion the USIA had too many employ- 
ees in Washington. Also that greater efficiency would be attained by a reduction 
of staff here. 

For the fiscal year 1956, the item of “Administration and staff support” was 
decreased by $181,532 from the previous year. Now it is proposed to reverse 
this trend and increase this item by $851,640. 

USLA’s executive functions and the related items included under “Admin- 
istration and staff support” could, if properly organized, be adequatedly covered 
for about $2 million. 

6. Administration support.—This item likewise appears to be equally out of 
line. In this connection, it is worthy of note that when Mr. Streibert first 
assumed the directorship of the USIA, he boasted about a reduction in number 
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of personnel. However, there has been a steady increase as the agency's own 
table clearly indicates. 

Employees 
1955 end of year___ ce Bp : . ssictiais 10, 126 
1956 estimated___ — ‘i ; ee 
1957 estimated 12, 064 


Administration support shou'd he able to function adequately for approximately 
$83 million to effect a saving of $7,873,000. 

In view of the dismal and all too often harmful record of the United States 
Infermation Agency it does not need more money. It requires tens of millions 
of dollars less than it is now spending. 

Competent testimony backs to the hilt what I have just stated. Here is 
some of it. 

Editors of 19 Seripps-Howard newsnrapners in conference in New York April 
16-17 agreed, “boondog*ling in our information services does the United States 
more harm than goed abroad.” 

This for-reaching chain of newspapers in an editorial carried by all its papers 
stated April 21, in part: 

“L’ke so many other Government programs, especially in the foreign field, 
this has heen permitted to grow at random in all directions. The Eisenhower 
administration started out with promises to do something about this program, 
But it has done no more than take it out of the State Department, make it a 
separate agency, and now try to increase its appropriation by more than 50 
percent.” 

Another citation: Tames Reston, chief of the Washington Bureau of the New 
York Times, on March 16 last, stated: “The administration is still concerned on 
how to sav things rather then what to say, and its information service is d'rected 
by a staff that couldn't hold its own with any good newspaper or radio-TV in 
anv maior city in America.” 

Theo New York Post’s London corresnondent, William Richardson, reported 
Merch 286: “Streibert’s testimony in justifying his request for an increased 
anpropriatien for United States propaganda in Britain touched off a furor on 
the eve of the Buleenin-Khruschchev visit here. The Daily Herald came right 
out end enlled Streibert ‘a comedian’ in its lead editorial.” 

In conclusion, I urge with all earnestness that the time is here now for 
Congress to meke a complete and thorough investigation, at home and abroad, 
of all USTA activities. We should find out what all this hodgepodge of dream- 
stuff. extravagance, waste, and ineffectiveness is doing to us throughout the 
world. 

I have personally witnessed its sorry results in more than 20 countries. I 
have noted the incompetency and lack of jrdgment of this Agency spread hefore 
the peoples of the world. All too often, it has bred distrust, resentment, and 
even hatred among those whose friendshin we seek. 

I strongly recommend that Congress obtain the truth ahout this Agency by a 
committee from civilian life of fair, unhiased. and impartial investigators quali- 
fied to jndge. report. and reeommend. Mon with long newsnaper experience and 
other executives outside of Government are best qualified to appraise USTIA’s 
pronaganda and its effect on our forrign relations. Thev could bring vou the 
ful! story, which otherwise conld never be gotten from those with self-interest 
in USTA. And when they tell it. I have a good idea it will be eye-popping. 

The late George Creel, Director of War Information in World War T. and one 
of America’s most distinguished anthors and renorters, told me in 1953, and I 
quote: “Shouting wars always lead to shooting wars.” 

Today. the cold war micht easily be fanned into a hot war by the expansion 
of the misconceived, miseuided, and misanplied propaganda of the USTA. The 
waste of taxpayers’ dollars now being scattered futilely over the glohe is but a 
feather’s weight in the scales when comnared with the dangers courted hy this 
inept propaganda. These dangers could bring on a crisis resulting in the loss 
of millions of American lives. 

I give you the words of another great American. who for 25 years guided the 
destinies of the Associated Press. I refer, of course, to Mr. Kent Cooper, now 
retire?, who recently authored a book entitled, “The Right To Know.” 

Mr. Cooper gives this grim warning, which should not go unheeded. In re- 
ferring to the peril of government propaganda he says: ‘Nowhere is this more 
evident today than in the attitude of peonles of countries that twice in a quarter 
of 2 centurv have been locked in struggles of death and devastation, led to that 
fate by insidious governmental news suppression and governmental use of news to 
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incite them to war. Everywhere—Russia, England, France, Gerinany—the people 
yearn for peace. And everywhere numerically insignificant groups of individual 
opportunists who have gained political mastery of their nations plan threaten- 
ing y to pick off loval adherents, each for their own side.” 

Mr. Cooper further states: “The government instrument in this struggle is not 
bullets but news, which is either unilateral, tainted, or untruthful, often all three. 
If governments did not disseminate the news with self-centered motives, why 
should they disseminate it at all, since private agencies with no motive other 
than to tell the truth not only are adequately equipped to do so but more and 
more are doing so?” 

Once again I urge this committee to curb the activities of the USIA, before its 
propaganda excesses put America into world war III. You have this oppor- 
tunity today. Next year may be too late. 

For never have we been in greater danger of being propagandized into a third 
world war than today. No Government agency or expenditure in peacetime has 
ever done so much harm to American prestige and influence around the world 
as has the presently conducted operation of the United States Information Agency. 

It is well within the power of this committee of the Senate to render a truly 
great service to the American people and to the security of our Nation by cutting 
down substantially this propaganda octopus instead of expanding it. No Ameri- 
can wants to see his country dragged prematurely into world war III by govern- 
ment-inspired propaganda, 


(The New York Times has consistently supported the United Sta‘es 
Information Agency in both its news and editorial columns. Here is 
an on-the-spot report concerning the utter failure of the USIA from 
the Times chief European correspondent, Mr. C. L. Sulzberger :) 


{The New York Times, May 14, 1956] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS—WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 
(By C. L. Sulzberger ) 


Paris, May 13.—In this era of political uncertainty and uneasy coexistence 
propaganda becomes increasingly important in maintaining the views and pres- 
tige of the United States among captive peoples of eastern Europe. Yet, des ite 
millions of dollars spent, we are unsuccessful. A tour of the satellite nations 
provides convincing evidence that our propaganda is a flop. 

This is not for lack of technical ingenuity. Both Government and privately 
sponsored organizations have demonstrated imagination in getting our ideas 
across barbedwire frontiers and a wall of radio jamming. Programs beamed by 
stations of the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe manage to circumvent 
these barriers and are heard. Pamphlets dropped from airplanes and wind- 
borne balloons have so saturated some countries that not even efficient sweeping 
operations of the security police have kept them from wide circulation. ‘The 
criticism one hears is of the ideas themselves, not their means of distribution. 

One American envoy in the area complains: “Our propaganda is utterly in- 
effective. Frequently our radios put out ‘intelligence’ information that is entirely 
inaccurate or ridiculously late—information that could be verified within 10 
minutes by any embassy or legation. Much that we broadcast no longer has any 
bearing on reality. Many political émigrés make good money compiling useless 
material.” 

STUNTS RESENTED 


A friendly ambassador in Czechoslovakia observes: “The BBC has its Bruce 
Lockhart, who is deeply respected here. But you have no one. Your balicons 
and leafiets bear foolish messages. For example, they sought to work up a 
‘ampaign encouraging 10 popular demands for freedom. Leaflets and stickers 
were dropped bearing the mystic number 10. This was an advertising stunt. 
It never took. People resented being incited to audacity by those dwelling safely 
abroad.” 

A highly intelligent Czech with pro-American sympathies adds: “All too 
often your radio either misses events or it is late or it is wrong. Once you get 
it through the jamming you'd like to know something. 

“But the things your propaganda speaks about are frequently silly. Broad- 
casters give 15 minutes of statistics. Whom do they think they are talking 

72241—56——_44 
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to, professors of mathematics? Who cares about comparative steel production 
figures in 1952? Sometimes our emigrants working for you will denounce a 
man as a traitor when it simply isn’t true. They are careless. This happened 
to a friend of mine and was infuriating.” 

One of our eastern European envoys says: “The United States has always 
encouraged these people to overthrow the government. Our propaganda still 
implies this purpose. We have done nothing or said nothing to give the im- 
pression that we will ever make our peace with this regime. Yet we must do 
business with it—and do. This schizophrenic attitude puzzles the local 
population.” 

The American Government sends selected films to our embassies and lega- 
tions not only to entertain them but to advertise the benefits of our society 
to local officials and diplomats. These movies sometimes are appalling. The 
Austrian chargé d’affaires in Bucharest used to attend our cinema showings. 
Eventually he remarked to our embarrassed minister, Robert H. Thayer: “This 
does you Americans more harm than good” 


ALL SHOWINGS CANCELED 


The writer attended an evening of films sent by our Government to Thayer's 
legation. The first was a 1946 picture with the sound track so worn it sounded 
as if Ingrid Bergman had a mouth filled with bubble gum. It had to be stopped. 
Then come an inferior commercial. Third was a ridiculous advertisement for 
Dutch tulips. Fourth was a fifth-rate thriller on Haiti. Thayer, in despair, 
canceled all showings scheduled for the coming week. 

From Poland to the Danube Valley listeners complain that emigrees working 
for American radio stations have lost touch with changing local conditions. 
A Bulgarian anti-Communist portest: “They are like all emigree movements. 
They are unaware of some changes that we accept with pleasure while op- 
posing the regime—such things as free medical care... Many people think the 
emigrees enjoy a better life abroad than is actually the case. Nevertheless, un- 
fortunately, they resent it. Such is human nature.” 

It is embarrassing to criticize people who fled tyranny and from unhappy exile 
try to keep alive the flame of freedom behind the Iron Curtain. But, judging 
from results, their propaganda is neither conceived with sufficient skill nor 
adequately coordinated with our diplomatic policy. 

Perhaps we should concentrate more on telling our own story, stressing for- 
ever the ideals we believe. Objective commentary and calm, straightforward 
news are durable psychological commodities. We cannot afford to lose touch 
with changing realities within the satellites. Nor should we be so blinded by 
emotion that we occasion resentment among those we court. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Castie. In other words, Mr. Chairman, you would rather that 
I not read the statement in full, and that 1 summarize? 

Senator Jonnson. That is right. 

Mr. Caste. I understand. 

Senator Jounson. We will have it available to all of us and you 
just proceed in your own way to present any views you may have. 
I am desirous, sir, or preserving your testimony. 

Mr. Castie. May I, since my statement is in the record, as if I have 
said it, may I comment on certain phases of it, and I remind you, 
Mr. Chairman, that I am not like Mr. Streibert, because I haven't 17 
assistants, but I am covering the globe all by my yself. 

I have marked certain highlights of my statement that I think 
I would like to comment upon. I will pick them off one at a time. 

On page 3 of my statement, sir, I list 6 ways in which the United 
States Information Agency could do a job for our country for a —— 
deal less money than we are asking for this year. 

On page 4 of my statement I detail my reasons for the various 
reductions, and explain them. 
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Now, particularly I would like to call to your attention, sir, on 
page 7, that it is the policy of the United States ‘Information Agence y— 
and I have observed this in some 23 foreign countries in which I have 
traveled, to always conceal the fact that even if the United States of 
America spent all of its resources we could not hope to equal the 
average given by important and influential newspapers in our coun- 
try comparable to those behind the Iron Curtain. 

‘Now, Mr. Chairman, this may seem like a lot of detail but I should 
like to show you here something that I brought in this morning. 

Outside of the four RN American newspapers which I 
am going to hold up before you, the New York Times, 60 pages today, 
™~ gre: it Ev ening Star of W ashington, last night, 60 pages; the Chi- 

‘ago Tribune of this mor ning, 72 pages; and the W: ashington Post and 
Timer Herald, 60 pages. 

Now those are four representative American newspapers. They 
are not comparable—I say this as an American, with pride—to the 
most respected newspaper outside of the United States. I refer to 
the London Times, 18 pages. 

Here, sir, is the 11 Tempo, of Italy; the La Nacion of Buenos Aires; 
the Statesman, of Calcutta, India, 10 pages; La Prensa; La Paris of 
Paris, 16 pages; Francois, of Paris, 16 pages; the Nippon Times of 
Japan, 8 pages; the English language paper there; and so it goes, all 
over the world. 

My point, Mr. Chairman, is that with the United Press alone, 
their wires running 55,000 words into Tokio ev ery day, of legitimate 
news, the good and the bad, about Americans, it is entirely unneces- 

sary to have this 8,000-word handout which has done us more harm 
than anything I know of, and I have seen it all over the world. 

It discredits our news services. Now, those are not my opinions. 
You will find those in the book written very recently by Mr. Cooper, 
The Right to Know. 

Mr. Cooper proves very adequately this: The book you are holding 
happens to be my book. That is the old one. I am not discussing 
that. I would be very happy to send the book to the chairman, if 
he would like to read it. It is an interesting book and you should 
read it. 

The last three chapters of that book, Mr. Cooper very eloquently 
states it, and I have inserted just an excerpt from it in my state- 
ment, which I would like to read to the committee if I may. 

It is on page 15, sir, and it is rather brief. I just took an excerpt. 
I will send you the full book, with my compliments, and I want you 
to have it. 

EXERCEPT FROM BOOK THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


He gives this grim warning, which should not go unheeded. In 
referring to the peril of Government propaganda, he says: 


Nowhere is this more evident today than in the attitude of peoples of 
countries that twice in a quarter of a century have been locked in struggles 
of death and devastation, led to that fate by insidious governmental news, sup- 
pression and governmental use of news to incite them to war. Everywhere— 
Russia, England, France, Germany—the people yearn for peace. And every- 
where numerically insignificant groups of individual opportunists who have 
gained political mastery of their nations plan threateningly to pick off loyal 
adherents, each for their own side. 
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Mr. Cooper further stated, and these are his words: 

The Government instrument in this struggle is not bullets but news, which 
is either unilateral, painted, or untruthful, often all three. If governments 
did not disseminate the news with self-centered motives, why should they dis- 
seminate it at all, since private agencies with no motive other than to tell 
the truth not only are adequately equipped to do so but more and more are doing 
so? 


QUOTATION FROM PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the President of the United States apparently 
recognized the validity of Mr. Cooper’s statement, when he spoke 
before the American Society of ore Editors here in Washing- 
ton on April the 21st, recently. And I am quoting the President very 
briefly to you. 

The United States Information Service is merely to help. It would be far 
better if we did not have to depend on it at all. It should even itself depend 
upon private media wherever it can reach them in these countries. This infor- 
mation should go out abroad just as at home, through the processes of a free 
people so far as possible, and the Government should only support this effort. 

The President’s view that it would be far better if we did not have 
to depend upon USIA at all and that the story of America should be 
told abroad by private media is solidly founded, believe me. And I 
have devoted all of my life to this business. 

Now I will do this very fast. Here is a booklet put out by the USIA 
and widely distributed. It quotes the President. It says: 

We must, through a vigorous information program, keep the peoples of the 
world truthfully advised of our actions and purposes. 

[I am just going to quote briefly from the first paragraph of this. I 
am not going to quote the releases to you. This is press release No. 2 
the United States Inforrhation Agency. 

The International Conference on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, now in 
progress at Geneva, is being given worldwide coverage through the radio, press, 
publications, photo, film, and television facilities of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 


Mr. Chairman, 1,500 reporters from all over the world covered that 
story. 

Again, and I don’t know what this has to do with telling the truth 
about America to foreigners, here is the lead on press release No. 17: 

Youth in Communist China has been called upon to spy upon relatives, friends, 


and acquaintances and report all dissenters to the authorities, the United States 
Information Agency reports. 


And on press release No. 50: 

During 1955, the United States Information Agency’s international press 
service provided facts in news commentaries, pamphlets, books, and other publi- 
eation material about United States foreign policy, American domestic events, 
and the maneuvers and contradictions of international communism to an over- 
seas audience estimated at more than a billion persons. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, they gave the equivalent in the language of a 
newspaperman of over a column single spaced. The New York Times, 
which has always been friendly in supporting this agency, didn’t think 
much of the piece. They reduced it to one statement. 

Now, I want to stress this. I bow to no man in my respect for the 
Office of the President of the United States. Any good American, 


te, 
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just as you said the other night, would do that. But when the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivers an important message, any Presi- 
dent, sir, of worldwide importance, we do not need a government 
props aganda agency to label that message propaganda. That is what 
is wrong with everything we are doing today. 

I have here another one. I have a bundle of them, but I am just 
giving you a few to support this statement, which it does not support: 


In one of the strongest declarations on the subject in recent months, the 
Soviet radio has reaffirmed Communist hostility to religion. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, these things are inciting these miser- 
able people in Moscow to retaliate. None of our allies do this sort of 
thing at all. We do not need $135 million for dreamboats to the 
Orient, for motion-picture programs, that, unlike the British, should 
be self-supporting. 

I operated for Franklin Delano Roosevelt all of the Government’s 
motion-picture activities in World War II. And for your informa- 
tion, sir, even our defense films, both American manufacturers who 
utilized them to speed up defense and our allies all over the world, 
paid for those films. We had to have a charge for them, even in 
wartime. 

I want to give the chairman of this committee a copy of the British 
visual instruction book comparable to ours. They have just raised 
the price on their material. What we need on this is not a fellow 
who used to be an usher in a Washington theater and who knows 
nothing about the technical end of this business. And I am speaking 
pli \inly, sir. Because these things can affect human life. What we 
need is visual instruction to put “this stuff as the British do it, on a 
self-supporting basis. 


CARRIER IDEA 


Senator Jounson. How about putting it on a self-supporting car- 
rier? What do you think about this carrier idea ? 

Mr. Castie. Mr. Chairman, that is so ridiculous that it should 
be wiped out. Not only is it ridiculous on the face of it, because 
it was conceived by a lot of these Madison Avenue advertising huck- 
sters, who do all right in selling services in this country, but all 
wrong in selling ourselves when human life is involved throughout 
the world. That should be stricken out, just as Congressman Rooney 
insisted that it go out, after observing the operations of the USIA. 
That isa moonbeam thing. The next thing they are going to be giv- 
ing us is skywriting. As Senator Mansfield said, and I quoted him 
in a speech in Baltimore, this thing is coming perilously close to too 
much. My dear Senator, it is already past the too-much stage. 

I am leaving this as a matter of record, if I may, with the clerk. 

You probably have never seen this. This is a typical visual in- 
struction catalog of a representative university. I happen to have 
the University of Michigan here. They do not have to spend tens of 
thousands of dollars, millions as they talk about now, to produce 
educational films. All they have to do is acquire these things from 
the thousands of educational films alre eady available. 

And another thing they do that is strictly dishonorable, and I 
would not permit it even in wartime: They take and they make 
sound tracks for 40 or 50 countries, and a terrific number of prints. 
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And perhaps in many instances the films are only suitable for cer- 
tain countries. In other words, everything is on a broad scale to 
build up the bill. 

Now, I have a statement here of Mr. Streibert’s—I am not going to 

‘ead it at length—in which he said, when he appeared before the House 
meonsaitiee, on page 212, that first of all he didn’t know that the 
British charged for their films. And then Congressman Rooney 
quoted from some testimony that I gave before the committee. And 
I think this should be corrected for the record.’ And Mr. Streibert 
implied in his answer to the second question—I am going to conserve 
the Senator’s time; it is a whole page of stuff here—that they did it 
in some countries but not in all countries. 

I have a letter from the British Information Service. I am only 
reading the last paragraph of it. 

If you have specific countries and film titles in mind, I suggest that you write 
to the following. 

And as usual with the British, they give us their London address. 
They charge for it all over the world. It is strictly self- “supporting. 

And may I add, on the subject of films, before I get away from it, 
sir, that this film project does not belong in theaters. Today we are 
trying to inject these propaganda films of ours into theaters all over 
the world, as an excuse to build up this oc topus that they have in the 
film program. I tell you from experience, sir, from a lifetime of 
experience, that the thing is wrong, and it can only harm our country. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that with my statement and what I have 
already said to you, I know the chairman would like to move along, 
and I have made my point. And I want to close with this thought. 
It is wrong to give the United States Information Agency a blank 
check. That should be stopped. The United States Information 
Agency should not be allowed more than $60 million. And that money 
should be very carefully apportioned. ‘They should be told what to do 
with the money, not given the money for Mr. Streibert and his gang 
to spend. Because if you are going to do it, we are going to have a 
continuous propagation of the American people, always at appropri- 
ation time, for that Agency. 

Senator Jounson. We are going to run out of time. I have three 
other witnesses, Mr. Castle. 

Mr. Casrie. Can I say one other paragraph and close with this: 
If the United States Information Agency excesses are not curbed now, 
some future and still more ambitious Chief Executive could use Gov- 
ernment propaganda to promote both himself and his ideas that may 
be contrary to our country and its form of government. 

That is my closing statement, sir. Thank you very much. I did 
that as quickly as I could, considering the material that I had. Thank 
you very much. 

STATEMENT FROM AMERICAN LEGION 


Senator JoHnnson. We have a statement here from C. A. Tesch, 
director, national Americanism commission, the American Legion, 
which will be placed in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF C. A. TEsCH, DirEcTOR, NATIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, IN CONNECTION WITH HEARINGS ON BUDGET FOR FISCAL YEAR 
1957 COVERING DEPARTMENT OF STATE, INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CON- 
FERENCES, UNESCO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is C. A. Tesch. I 
am the director of the national Americanism commission of the American Legion. 
Our office is in our national headquarters, 700 North Pennsylvania Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

On behalf of the American Legion I wish to thank you for granting me an 
opportunity to be heard in connection with hearings on the proposed budget for 
the fiscal year 1957 covering the Department of State—international organiza- 
tions and conferences—and especially provisions for the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, commonly known as UNESCO. 

Through my appearance today I wish to invite the subcommittee’s attention 
to a resolution adopted at the 1955 National Convention of the American Legion 
having to do with the operation of UNESCO. 

The pertinent clauses of this resolution are as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws 
creating the United States National Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat ; 
and that Congress deliver mandates to all administrative departments of the 
United States Government to desist from further dissemination of UNESCO 
and United States National Commission for UNESCO materials, reports and 
programs within the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. 

“That Congress be urged to make a complete current investigation of the 
operations of UNESCO to determine whether or not that agency has complied 
and is complying with the terms and conditions of resolution 215 of the House 
of Representatives and resolution 122 of the United States Senate, 79th Congress ; 
said resolutions being the basis of the United States participation in UNESCO: 
Provided further, That investigation be especially made to ascertain explicitly 
whether there has been violation of the provision of the final portion: Provided, 
however, ‘That such agency shall not interfere with educational systems or pro- 
grams within the several nations, or their administration.’ And if, upon investi- 
gation, it be determined that UNESCO has violated any of the conditions as set 
forth in the resolutions, that Congress be urged to take appropriate action to 
enforce compliance therewith.” 

The American Legion’s convention mandate on UNESCO climaxed the most 
extensive study, debate and discussion ever given to any subject by Legionnaires. 

Aside from the 2 days of discussion and debate given the subject by the mem- 
bers of the joint foreign relations-Americanism convention committee and by 
witnesses who appeared before it, UNESCO was considered by delegates to many 
of our department conventions this past year. Asa matter of fact, 10 department 
conventions adopted resolutions on the subject. All 10 supported existing Ameri- 
can Legion policy in opposition to UNESCO. 

This subject has also been thoroughly studied and discussed by the national 
executive committee of the American Legion. 

The opposition of the American Legion starts with those who originated 
UNESCO. The official publication of the Department of State, entitled “Post 
War Foreign Policy Preparation—1939-1945” on page 216 states that Alger Hiss 
was appointed special assistant to the Director of the Office of Special Affairs in 
April 1944. 

Alger Hiss was later sentenced to prison for perjury in connection with his 
Communist Party affiliations. Subordinate to and reporting to the Office of 
Special Political Affairs was the Division of International Security and Organi- 
zation. Employed in the Division were: Mrs. Esther C. Brunauer, who was later 
suspended from her employment in the State Department as a security risk; and 
Dr. Quincy Wright, who has been identified by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee as having “actively participated in the work of the American 
Institute of Pacific Relations.” The Institute of Pacific Relations was identified 
by the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee in 1952 as an “instrument of 
Communist policy, propaganda and military intelligence.” 

On March 25, 1944, it was announced that the United States Government would 
send a delegation to the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London. 
The American delegation included Archibald MacLeish, who was reported by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated with 10 
organizations cited as subversive by the United States Attorney General or the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities. 
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The Conference of the Ministers of Education of the Allied Governments, meet- 
ing April 5-29, 1944, drew up a tentative draft agreement for a United Nations 
organizations for educational and cultural reconstruction. 

in the United States Department of State, through the collaborative efforts of 
the Division of Cultural Cooperation, the Division of International Organization 
Affairs and the Office of Special Political Affairs, a new. proposal was formu- 
lated which looked to the establishment of a permanent organization for educa- 
tional and cultural cooperation—almost simultaneously with the general inter- 
national organization-——and shifted the emphasis from reconstruction to longer- 
range objectives. 

This new proposal was approved in principle by the staff committees on 
February 2, 1945, at which time Alger Hiss was Acting Director of the Office of 
Special Political Affairs. On April 17, 1945, when the final draft of the proposal 
was made available by the State Department to the Conference of Allied Minis- 
ters in London, Alger Hiss was Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs, 

In its January 38, 1955, report, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee 
concluded : 

“1. Alger Hiss, Harry Dexter White, and their confederates in the Communist 
underground in Government, had power to exercise profound influence on Ameri- 
ean foreign policy and the policies of international organizations during World 
War II and the years immediately thereafter. 

“2. They had power to exercise profound influence on the creation and opera- 
tion of the United Nations and its specialized agencies. 

“3. This power was not limited to their officially designated authority. It was 
inherent in their access to and influence over higher officials, and the opportuni- 
ties they had to present or withhold information on which the policies of their 
superiors might be based. 

“4. Hiss, White and a considerable number of their colleagues who helned 
make American foreign policy and the policies of international organizations 
during crucial years, have been exposed as secret Communist agents.” 

In its Second Report on Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the 
United Nations, the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee further concluded 
that: “Harry Dexter White was the Treasury’s representative at the United 
Nations San Francisco Conference, where he gave particular attention to the 
establishment of UNESCO.” 

The United States Department of State publication No. 2457, entitled The 
Defense of Peace, Documents Relating to UNIESCO, lists among the United 
States delegation to the Preparatory Educational, Scientific and Cultural Com- 
mission in 1946 the following: Esther C. Brunauer, Archibald MacLeish, Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn, Harlow Shapley, and Mark Starr. In addition to the records 
of Esther C. Brunauer and Archibald MacLeish, which have been listed above, 
the records of the House Committee on Un-American Activities and the Special 
Committee To Investigate Tax-Exempt Foundations indicate that Alexander 
Meiklejohn has been affiliated with at least 4 organizations designated as Com- 
iunist or subversive by the United States Attorney General or by the House 
n-American Activities Commission; Shapley with 17, and Mark Starr with 4. 
Subsequent to its formation, a number of the United States delegates to the 
General Conference of UNESCO have been individuals possessing records of 
affiliation with subversive organizations. Among them were: Esther C. Bran- 
auer, previously mentioned : Lawrence Duggan, who was identified by the Senate 

Security Subcommittee in 1952 as one who “collaborated with agents of 
intelligence apparatus”; Charles 8S. Johnson, whom the records of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities and the California Un-American 
Activities Committee indicate had been affiliated with at least 4 organizations 
designated hy the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United 
States Attorney General as subversive, Archibald MacLeish, who has been 
previously mentioned, and Rheinhold Niebuhr, whom the records of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities indicate had been affiliated with 12 organi- 
zations cited by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United 
States Attorney General as subversive. 

Certain individuals, who likewise, had records of affiliation with subversive 
groups have participated in various UNESCO activities. Lawrence Duggan, who 
was mentioned above, was listed as the United States representative to the 
Preparatory Conference of Representatives of Universities which was con- 
vened at Utrecht, August 2-13, 1948, by UNESCO in collaboration with the 
Netherlands Government. 
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Mme. Myrdal was listed as Director of the Social Science Department of 
UNESCO. Concerning her, the Special Committee to Study Tax-Exempt Founda- 
tions reported in 1954 that “Mme. Myrdal, wife of Gunar Myrdal * * *, is an 
extreme leftist who was at one time denied a visa by our State Department. That 
a person of Mme. Myrdal’s persuasion should be Director of the Social Science 
Department of UNESCO is rather forbidding.” 

John Grierson “resigned as head of the National Film Board of Canada at the 
time of the Canadian atomic spy revelations. Denied a visa to this country, 
he came in through UNESCO and thereafter headed the film section of that 
organization.” 

Of the American employees of UNESCO both past and present, Mrs. Kathryn 
Bernstein, Peter Duberg, Ruth Froma, David Leff, Mrs. Kathryn Pankey, Helen 
Van Gelder, and Annette Wilcox have been separated because of loyalty investiga- 
tions. Jerome Oberwager and Benjamin Wermiel were both fifth amendment 
witnesses, while Frank Malina is identified as a Communist Party leader. 
Haakon M. Chevalier, Otto Klienberg, Gardner Murphy and Quincy Wright all 
are reported in the finding of the House Committee on Un-American Activities 
as having had numerous affiliations with groups designated as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United States Attorney 
General. 

The American Legion by convention resolution is unalterably opposed to the 
creation of any form of world government. UNESCO, in its own publications, 
appears to us to advocate world government. 

The most clear-cut examples of this type of propaganda are to be found in 
the series of pamphlets entitled “Toward World Understanding.” While at- 
tempts have been made to disclaim the responsibility of UNESCO in the pub- 
lication and distribution of these pamphlets, nevertheless, they appear to have 
been published by UNESCO and are being sold and distributed through UNESCO 
outlets as of today. Asa matter of fact, as late as November 1955 we find them 
advertised in the Report of the Fifth National Conference of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, page 6. Page 60 of volume 5 of this series 
States: 

“Education for world-mindedness at present encounters obstacles outside the 
school. The principal one certainly is nationalism. If the feeling of belonging to 
the human community develops normally by an extension of the feeling of be- 
longing to the national community, it cannot possibly develop from that carica- 
ture of patriotism which is extreme nationalism. If the integration of the child 
in the national group takes place in the atmosphere of pride and contempt char- 
acteristic of this attitude, the efforts of the teachers, no matter how judiciously 
concerted they may be, will in most cases remain barren. Education for world- 
mindedness is not a problem that the school can solve within its own walls or 
with its own means. It is a political problem even more than an educational 
one, and the present position of teachers does not, in general, permit them to 
intervene in the field of politics with the requisite authority.” 

Volume IV of this series, entitled ‘““The United Nations and World Citizenship” 
states on page 6: 

“Worldwide organization for the conduct of human affairs is therefore essential. 
No teacher with a sense of realism and even an elementary knowledge of world 
affairs will ignore this basic need or be indifferent to its consequences for edu- 
eation. World machinery is required; and human beings with the right outlook 
are required to utilize it or to insist that it be utilized. The educator thus has a 
double task; to teach about the machinery of world cooperation and to foster 
the growth of the spirit that will make it function. Education has, in short, 
the urgent duty to develop informed and competent world citizens.” 

The UNESCO report to the United Nations in 1952 stated on page 61 under 
the caption “Education for International Understanding” : 

“In this field UNESCO, often reaching far beyond the boundaries of the school, 
is endeavoring the encourage the new attitude of mind which alone can foster 
the development of a sense of world citizenship.” 

UNESCO has published or assisted in publishing many books and pamphlets 
which have received wide distribution throughout the United States. Many of 
these books and publications are written by people with extensive records of 
leftwing affilation. 

Included in this group, by way of example, would be such books as: 

Are There Too Many People, coauthored by Mme. Alva Myrdal, whose record 
has been previously mentioned; Human Rights—A Symposium Edited by 
UNESCO, which included the writings of Quincy Wright, whose record has also 
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been previously mentioned; Contemporary Political Science, which lists among 
its contributors, Frederick L. Schuman, whom the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities reports to have been affiliated with 18 organizations desig- 
nated as subversive by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the 
United States Attorney General: Artist in Modern Society, which includes the 
writings of Mare Connelly, whom the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties reports to have been affiliated with 6 organizations designated as subversive 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United States Attorney 
General. 

Also, Cultural Patterns and Technological Change, which includes the writings 
of Otto Klineberg, whose record has been previously mentioned ; Democracy in a 
World of Tension—a Symposium Prepared by UNESCO, included the contribu- 
tion of Quincy Wright, whose record has been previously mentioned, and John 
Dewey, whose record as reported by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities includes affiliation with 11 organizations designated as subversive by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities or the United States Attorney 
General; Race and Biology, by L. C. Dunn, whose record as reported by House 
Conunittee on Un-American Activities includes nine affiliations with organiza 
tions designated as subversive by the House Committe on Un-American Activities 
or the United States Attorney General; Race and Psychology, by Otto Klineberg, 
whose record has been previously mentioned. 

Iso, The Race Concept, whose contributors included: L. C. Dunn, previously 
mention, and M. F. Ashley-Montagu, whose record as reported by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities includes four affiliations with organiza- 
tions designated as subversive by the House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties or the United States Attorney General; The Technique of international 
Conferences, the list of consultants for which included: Gustavo Duran, who was 
identified in the State Department loyalty investigation of 1950 as a former 
lieutenant colonel in the Communist International Brigade in Spain during the 
Spanish Civil War, together with Otto Klineberg and Gardner Murphy, whose 
records have been previously mentioned. 

Also, The University Teaching of Political Science and The Teaching of the 
Social Sciences in the United States, both included contributions from Marshall 
Kk. Dimock, who has been reported by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities to be associated with at least four organizations cited as subversive 
by the United States Attorney General or the House Committee on Un-American 
Acivities ; How To Print Posters, by Jerome Oberwager, who has been previously 
mentioned as a fifth-amendment witness and former employee of UNESCO. 

UNESCO has also published a book, entitled “The Entertainment Film for 
Juvenile Audiences” by Henri Storck. Listed in this book are a considerable 
number of films produced by the Czechoslovak State Film Enterprise and by the 
Soviet Union. Inasmuch as films produced in a Communist State have as their 
major mission the diffusion of propaganda, the publication of this book would 
uppear to be but an extension of Communist propaganda. 

The American Legion is of the opinion that UNESCO, through the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO, is endeavoring to influence the edu- 
cational system of the United States. We submit that this is in violation of the 
terms and conditions expressed in Resolution 215, House of Representatives, and 
Resolution 122, United States Senate, 79th Congress. 

In November 1949 a pamphlet entitled “UNESCO Today” was published as 
State Department publication No. 3694 for the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, which reported that “Largely as a result of Commission activi- 
ties, at least a dozen universities and colleges now have UNESCO courses on 
international understanding. Scores of grade school teachers interested in the 
UNESCO movement have brought it to the attention of their classes; interna- 
tional themes have been stressed in pageants, plays, and music; and national 
scholastic newspapers and magazines, as well as those published by schools, 
have stressed UNESCO along with the U. N. and other specialized agencies.” 

In May 1950 a booklet entitled “The UNESCO Story” was published as State 
Department publication No. 3931. Page 26 of this booklet is entitled “UNESCO in 
the Schools.” Activities which have been carried on in the schools of the 
United States in behalf of UNESCO are listed on approximately 50 pages of this 
publication. 

In November 1951 a bulletin entitled “A Junior High School Looks at UNESCO” 
was published as State Department publication No. 43880 for the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO. This entire publication is devoted to show- 
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ing how the UNESCO program was carried out in the Alice Deal Junior High 
School in Washington, D. C. 

In September 1952 a bulletin entitled “Teaching About the United Nations in 
the Schools and Colleges of the United States in 1950 and 1951” was printed as 
State Department publication No. 4649 for the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. This publication indicates how students are being indoc- 
trinated with the UNESCO concept of world citizenship from the kindergarten 
to the university and in adult life. As late as November 1955 the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO published a bulletin entitled ““The Develop- 
ment of International Understanding Through Primary and Secondary Schools” 
which was distributed at the Fifth National Conference of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO on November 3-5, 1955. 

Examination of the foregoing publications, in our judgment, produces one 
inescapable conclusion, that is, that UNESCO has, from its inception, and is con- 
tinuing today, to interfere in all aspects of the American educational system. 

Some measure of the impact of UNESCO on educational reconstruction is indi- 
‘ated in a statement that this intergovernmental organization, whose total annual 
budget is no more than $8 million, was able to stimulate constributions from 
voluntary agencies in the United States, totaling over $200 million in 2 years, 
(his statement was taken out of a publication entitled “Youth and UNESCO,” 
which was written by Hall Lee Dean, Robert S. Smith, and Donald F. Sullivan, 
the latter two who served as members of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO from 1947 to 1949. These three individuals obtained material for 
this publication while on a trip to Europe in 1949, which was sponsored by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. At that time, Alger Hiss was the 
president of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The American Legion urges Congress to repeal the laws creating the United 
States National Commission for UNESCO and its Secretariat. While we recog- 
nize that many fine Americans have been and are members of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, we feel that this Commission has been 
influenced in the past by individuals with known records of Communist-front 
affiliation. Included in this latter category of influence are the following individ- 
uals: 

Esther Caukin Brunauer, whose record has been previously mentioned ; Mark 
Connelly, who was previously mentioned; J. Frank Dobie, who was reported by 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated with 
4 organizations cited as subversive by the United States Atiorney General or 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities; B. W. Huebsch, who was 
reported by the House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affili- 
ated with 9 organizations cited as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General or the House Committee on Un-American Activities ; Archibald MacLeish 
and Rheinhold Niebuhr, who have been previously mentioned; Harlow Shapley 
whose record previously has been quoted; Harold C. Urey, who was reported 
hy the House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated with 
at least 14 organizations designated as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General and the House Committee on Un-American Activities, and who has 
also served on the United States National Commission for UNESCO; and J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, who was denied security clearance and access to classified 
security information by the Atomic Energy Commission in June 1954. The 
United States Atomic Energy Commission’s Special Personnel Security Board 
in denying Oppenheimer’s security clearance reinstatement, stated that the fol- 
lowing considerations were the controlling factors in leading to the security 
clearance denial: 

(1) We find that Dr. Oppenheimer’s continuing conduct and associations have 
reflected a serious disregard for the requirements of the security system. 

(2) We have found a susceptibility to influence which could have serious 
implications for the security interests of the country. 

(3) We find his conduct in the hydrogen-bomb program sufficiently disturbing 
as to raise a doubt as to whether his future participation, if characterized by 
the same attitudes in a Government program relating to the national defense, 
would be clearly consistent with the best interests of security. 

(4) We have regretfully concluded that Dr. Oppenheimer has been less than 
candid in several instances in his testimony before this Board. 

Congressman George A. Dondero of Michigan was reported in the Congres- 
sional Record of March 17, 1952, page 2423, as follows: 

“On March 25, 1949, I brought to the attention of the House, an organization 
called Artists Equity Association, in whose lists may be found practically all 
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of the notorious Red artists in the country. I propose to show that Artists 
Equity Association is the latest link in a chain of Red-instigated artists’ organi- 
zations designed to control art and artists of this Republic. 

“Tt is astounding to find that this leftwiny artists’ organization is ready to 
dominate the Visual Arts Panel of the Unit d States National Committee of 
UNESCO with 6 of its 18 panel members, all connected with the above Artists 
Equity Association. They are: Hudson D. Walker, director of AEA; Russell 
M. Cowles: Stanley Hayter; Abraham Rattner, William Zorach: and Theodore 
Brensen, the chairman of Artists Equity’s committee of international cultural 
relations. 

“The United States is going to participate in the UNESCO International Con- 
ference in September of this year and the president of AEA, Henry Billings, 
radical leftwing artist, has been made a member of the UNESCO Advisory 
Committee. 

“Ts it not time that the State Department ceased in its attempts to promote 
comimunistic art that is distorted, perverted, and actually the sabotage weapon 
of international communism?” 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO has published a list of 
recommended films which includes some which were either written or produced 
by individuals with records of Communist or Communist-front affiliations. In 
cluded in that category are: 

Americans All, produced by Julian Bryan, who was reported by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated with at least four 
organizations which have heen cited as subversive by the United States Attorney 
General; Protherhood of Man, which is based on a script written by Ring Lard- 
ner, who has been identified before the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities as a member of the Communist Party: The Cummington Story, 
written by Waldo Salt, who was identified before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a member of the Communist Party, was produced by 
Irving Lerner, who was reported by the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities to have been affiliated with six organizations cited as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities or the California Committee on 
Un-American Activities, and music by Aaron Copland, who was reported by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities to have had 21 affiliations with 
organizations cited as subversive by the United States Attorney General, the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities and the California Un-American Activities 
Committee; Picture in Your Mind, produced by Julian Bryan, whose record is 
quoted above; A Place To Live, written by Muriel Rukeyeser, who was reported 
by the House Committee on Un-American Activities to have been affiliated with 
17 organizations cited as subversive by the United States Attorney General and 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities, was directed by Irving Lerner, 
whose record is quoted above. 

Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker. former Chairman of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, stated at the fifth national conference of that group 
on November 8, 1955, that: “The Legion condemned UNESCO without a hearing. 
UNESCO was not tried and found wanting by the Legion convention. It was 
tried in a star-chamber proceeding, so to speak, without a jury and, just as any 
such trial never represents the will of more thoughtful members of a community, 
I do not believe that this action reflected the judgment nor will of all Legion- 
naires.” 

Certainly Major General Baker was badly informed or misinformed when he 
told the Commission’s recent fifth national conference that “The Legion con- 
demned UNESCO without a hearing.” 

Apparently General Baker made no effort to find out how the UNESCO resolu- 
tion was actually handled. He could have learned the truth from any number of 
sources, including a representative of the UNESCO Relations Staff of the State 
Department. The Assistant Director of that State Department Office nartici- 
pated in the meeting of the Convention Join Commitee considering the DNESCO 
resolution. 

Anyone who chooses to misrepresent our actions is certainly free to do so. 

We resent it, but we cannot prevent it. The American Legion has never been 
a rubber stamp for any official or quasi-official agency of the Government. We 
will continue to be independent and to fight for the things we believe to be right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have summarized in capsule form information relating to 
TNESCO operations in this country which is a matter of public record. On the 
basis of these facts, the American Legion submits that UNESCO has been a 
haven for many individuals whose loyalty to the United States is severely com- 
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promised, if not submerged, by a demonstrated sympathy for Communist objec- 
tives and the principles of a one-world government. The activities of these people, 
as carried on through the instrumentality of the United States National Com- 
mission for UNESCO, have been subsidized by American taxpayers. 

We object most vigorously to the continuance of an American-financed propa- 
ganda campaign which, in our belief, is contrary to the spirit and the laws of 
the United States of America. We believe that the intended effect of such a 
campaign can only be the destruction of public appreciation of American values 
and confusion and division among our people. 

As you know, H. R. 10721 making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1957, passed the House on April 25, 1956. Section 109 thereof reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 109. None of the funds appropriated in this title shall be used (1) to pay 
the United States contribution to any international organization which engages 
in the direct or indirect promotion of the principle or doctrine of one world gov- 
ernment or one world citizenship; (2) for the promotion, direct or indirect, of 
the principle or doctrine of one world government or one world citizenship.” 

We respectfully request that said section 109 be approved by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. Your attention is also invited to the fact that a sim- 
ilar provision was contained in Public Law 133 of the 84th Congress; section 109 
thereof read word for word the same as does section 109 of H. R. 10721. 

The American Legion has the utmost respect for the judgment of the Congress 
in this as in all other matters. We believe that the future security and strength 
of our Nation are at stake here. We earnestly request the Congress to withhold 
any financial appropriation from the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO until such time as Congress shall have completed a thorough investi- 
gation of the activities of UNESCO and the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO. 


AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY CAMPAIGN OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. McNAMARA, DIRECTOR 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator JoHnson. The next witness is Mr. Francis J. McNamara, 
director, American Sovereignty Campaign of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. 

Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. McNamara? Then without 
objection it will be made a part of the record, and you may proceed. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS J. MCNAMARA, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN SOVEREIGNTY CAMPAIGN 
OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am appearing on behalf of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States with the approval of Com- 
mander in Chief Timothy J. Murphy and Legislative Director Omar B. Ketchum, 
with whom this statement has been discussed. Our organization, while not 
opposing UNESCO in general, vigorously disagrees with some aspects of its 
activities, particularly its education and study program. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, in national encampment, has repeatedly voiced 
opposition to UNESCO's attempts to use American schools to promote world 
government. We believe that UNESCO, in doing this, is violating both its con- 
stitution and the spirit and intent of the House and Senate resolutions which 
authorize United States participation in UNESCO but which forbid UNESCO 
to interfere with the educational systems or programs of its member nations. 
Consequently, we offer the following statement for the consideration of the 
Congress, a statement which raises the question of whether United States funds 
have been provided for UNESCO in violation of specific uandates of the Congress. 

UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientilic, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion, was created in London, England, on November 16, 1945. On that day 
representatives of over 30 nations who were taking part In the U. N. Conference 
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for the Establishment of an Educational and Cultural Organization signed the 
constitution of UNESCO which had been drawn up at that conference. After 
being ratified by the necessary 20 nations, UNESCO came into force as an 
international organization about a year later, on November 4, 1946. United 
States participation in this international organization was authorized by Public 
Law 565 which was adopted by the 2d session of the 79th Congress on July 30 
1946. 

The United States and other nations, too, had no intention of surrendering 
their sovereignty to UNESCO or giving that organization any right to interfer: 
in their internal affairs—especially educational matters—-when they joined this 
new world organization. It is for this reason that the constitution of UNESCO 
States: 

“With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states, members of this Organ 
ization, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction.” (Article I, sec. 3.) 

The Congress of the United States was so concerned about the integrity of 
American education and keeping it free of internationalist meddling, that it 
explicitly conditioned United States participation in UNESCO on the under- 
standing that UNESCO would be barred from attempting to influence our schools 
in any way. 

House Resolution 215, adopted by the 79th Congress on May 22, 1945, urged 
United States participation in the “creation” of UNESCO with this express limita- 
tion: “Provided, however, That such agency shall not interfere with educational 
Systems or programs within the several nations, or their administration.” 

Senate Resolution 122, adopted by the 79th Congress, 2 days later, on May 
24, 1945, urged United States participation in the “organization” of UNESCO— 
but only under the same forcefully stated limitation. 

These resolutions and the previously quoted excerpt from the constitution of 
UNESCO raise the following questions : 

(1) Has UNESCO lived up to its constitution in respect to member states’ 
internal affairs and educational systems * 

(2) Have its activities, in this same respect, been consonant with the 
clearly stated intent of Congress upon which United States support of, and 
membership in, UNESCO is conditioned? 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, by formally adopted 
resolutions at three of its national encampments, including our latest one, has 
taken the position that the answer to both of these questions is “No.” The 
VFW has found that UNESCO “is advocating destrictiou of our public schools by 
indoctrinating the teachers, and through the teachers the children, with the idea 
that their first loyalty is to a world government and that they must think 
of themselves as world citizens.” 

It also found that UNESCO “advances the un-American doctrine that the prime 
function of education must be that of capturing the minds of our children at the 
earliest possible moment for the cause of political world government.” 

The VFW has, therefore, condemned the use of UNESCO world government 
material in United States schools and has urged the Congress to make an investi- 
gation of UNESCO’s activities. a 

There is abundant evidence in its own publications that UNESCO has violated 
its constitution and the will of the United States Congress in these ways: 

(a) By propagandizing for political world government, 

(b) By trying to undermine and destroy the patriotism of American 
citizens. 

(c) By attempting to substitute for love of country, devotion to world 
government. 

In support of this claim I submit quotations from UNESCO's widely criticized 
series of booklets on education entitled ‘“‘Toward World Understanding.” First, 
the promotion of political world government: 

“The United Nations and its specialized agencies * * * is the great contempo- 
rary effort, on an international, governmental scale, to muve toward a world 
society.” (Book I, p. 5.) 

“One of the chief aims of education everwhere is to develop those qualities of 
citizenship which provide the foundation upon which international government 
must be based if it is to succeed.” (Book I, p. 6.) 

“One world or none is thus the choice given us by military reality. It is now a 
sober political necessity for men all over the glube to cooperate.” (Bouk IV, p. 5.) 

“Economically and socially too, one world is becoming a reality. A political 
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structure expressing this unity * * * is no longer merely a dream, a desire of 
idealists; it is a practical problem that we must solve if we are to live.” (Book 
IV, p. 6.) 

“Worldwide organization for the conduct of human affairs is therefore essen- 
tial. * * * World machinery is required; and human beings with the right out- 
look are required to utilize it or to insist that it be utilized.” (Book IV, p. 6.) 

Page 14 of this same book approves a plan for eliminating the concentration of 
power in the hands of national governments and also the five “great power” 
sovernments in the U. N. with these words: 

“This would be a step toward removing important parts of world affairs alto- 
gether from the realm of traditional foreign policy. It would be a beginning of 
functional world government. * * *” It then goes on to say hopefully that 
although this plan has not made much headway, “the door is not wholly shut on 
the development of functional world government.” 

It is claimed by some defenders of UNESCO that, while the organization may 
have disseminated propaganda such as that just quoted in its early years, it 
is no longer doing so. This claim is not true. Some of these books were pub- 
lished as recently as 1953 and all, except 1 book (of the series of 12) that is 
now out of print, are being advertised and sold in this country today by 
UNESCO’s United States outlet, the Columbia University Press. 

UNESCO holds a general conference every 2 years. The last one was held 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, in November—December 1954. Dr. Sarvepalli Rad- 
hakrishman, head of the Indian delegation, presided over the first session of 
that conference on November 12 and made the opening address. He included 
in his remarks kind words for Communist China, plugs for its admission to the 
U. N., hackhanded Communist-line slaps at the United States—and the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The political unification of society is inevitable. The present system of a 
world broken up into 60 or 70 national states is an anachronism in an age which 
has discovered the technique of flying and the manufacture of the atom 
bomb. * * * 

“The weakness of the United Nations is mankind’s weakness. If it is unable 
to function better it is * * * hecause we members who operate it are lacking 
in moral capacity. We still believe in nationalism * * *.” 

Standard dictionaries variously define nationalism as: “Patriotism,” “devotion 
to the interest of one’s own nation,” or “zealous adherence to one’s nation and its 
principles.” 

The presiding officer of the first session of the 8th—and most recent—General 
Conference, in his Opening address, used his position not only to promote 
political world government, but also to denounce patriotism as immoral. It 
will be interesting to see if equally false and vicious doctrines are enunciated 
by UNESCO officials at its next General Conference, which will be held at the 
end of this year in New Delhi, India. 

There is nothing in its constitution that gives UNESCO or any of its officials 
the power or the right to promote any political ideology. Its functions are 
purely educational, scientific, and cultural. If UNESCO can promote world 
government today it can promote communism or fascism tomorrow. It must 
therefore be stopped from promoting any political theory in any place at any 
time. 

Furthermore, the question of what form of government any nation will adopt 
for itself, or participate in with others, is clearly an internal matter. In pro- 
moting world government, then, UNESCO has violated its own charter which 
forbids it to interfere in any member state’s internal affairs. 

One further point on the matter of UNESCO’s promotion of world government : 
Section 109 of Public Law 133, known as the Department of State Appropriation 
Act, 1956, approved by the present Congress on July 7, 1955, states: 

“None of the funds appropriated (to the State Department) in this title shall 
be used (1) to pay the United States contribution to any international organ- 
ization which engages in the direct or indirect promotion of the principle or 
doctrine of one world government or one world citizenship; (2) for the promo- 
tion, direct or indirect, of the principle or doctrine of one world government or 
one world citizenship.” 

In view of the existence of this act and of UNESCO's continuing promotion 
and distribution of world-government propaganda, there is good reason to believe 
that the Department of State has violated the law of the land and acted counter 
to the will of Congress in contributing any funds to UNESCO for its current 
operations. This clause has been in all appropriation acts since July 10, 1952. 
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Now to the assertion that UNESCO has tried to undermine and destroy the 
patriotism of the American people. These quotations, again, are from the 
Towards World Understanding series of UNESCO books on education. 

In speaking of the obstacles to its goal of education for what it describes as 
“world-mindedness,” UNESCO says: 

“Education for world-mindedness at present encounters obstacles outside the 
school. The principal one certainly is nationalism” (book V, p. 60). 

“The nationalist ideology * * * has poisoned international relations since the 
beginning of the 19th century” (book V, pp. 39 and 40). 

“The Nationalistic attitude has led people to final disaster and has delayed 
the advent of international understanding and cooperation” (book V, p. 538). 

“(The assumption) that the affairs of men are * * * best dealt with by 
national representatives acting in the name of all their fellow citizens * * * is 
an assumption that should be questioned” (book IV, p. 12). 

“The school cannot bring about the desired result unless, repudiating every 
form of nationalism, the policy of the Nation itself is one of international 
understanding and cooperation” (book V, p. 60). 

“As long as the child breathes the poisoned air of nationalism, education in 
world-mindedness can produce only rather precarious results” (book V, p. 58). 

This quotation can be paraphrased fairly in the following words: 

“As long as the American child breathes the poisoned air of patriotism, 
UNESCO's goals are threatened.” 

From this it would appear that the goals of UNESCO and of the patriotic 
American citizen are antithetical and incompatible. 

By repeatedly placing nationalism or patriotism in juxtaposition to UNESCO's 
asserted aims of international understanding, international cooperation, and 
Similar desirable goals, UNESCO is spreading the completely false doctrine 
that patriotism is incompatible with friendly, cooperative international rela- 
tions. This teaching is not only false but, in this age of extreme tension when 
sO many people yearn for peace, it is truly vicious—because it contains an ex- 
plicit implication that the patriot is an enemy of peace. It thereby tends to 
discredit and undermine loyalty. 

Loyalty, patriotism, love of country—or nationalism—is the very lifeblood 
of this as well as other nations. If the American people ever lose these quali- 
ties, they will not be willing to make any sacrfices to defend their country 
against its enemies, foreign or domestic. America will then be lost. 

Any agency that undermines the patriotism of the American people is, there- 
fore, working against the best interests of this Nation and aiding and abetting 
its enemies. UNESCO, on the record, has attacked the concept of patriotism 
in this country. 

Here are some quotations that support the contention that UNESCO is 
attempting to substitute devotion to world government for love of country. 
These statements must be considered in conjunction with the previous quota- 
tions that openly advocate political world government as well as with those 
that decry nationalism : 

“One of the chief aims of education today should be to prepare boys and girls 
to take an active part in the creation of a world society” (book I, p. 5). 

“One of the chief aims of education everywhere is to develop those qualities 
of citizenship which provide the foundation upon which international govern- 
ment must be based if it is to succeed” (book I, p. 6). 

“So far as the school’s part in this process is concerned, we may summarize 
its object as being to secure in the child a sense of community * * * in a progres- 
sion of loyalties which will enable him later to reach the climax of membership 
in the world community” (book V, p. 8). 

“The teacher should also try to develop in the pupils a sense of associa- 
tion * * * of pioneering in the development of a world community” (book I, p. 7). 

The 11th UNESCO International Conference on Public Education held in 
Geneva in 1948 considered : 

“That one of the chief aims of education today shall be the preparation 
of children and adolescents to participate consciously and actively in the building 
up of a world society.” 

It, therefore, recommended to the Ministers of Education of all participating 
nations: 

“That a sense of duty toward the world community be developed as an extension 
of civil duties” (book ® pp. 18 and 19). 

Reading UNESCO’s Toward World Understanding series is like going through 
a brainwashing process, minus the physical torture. Only a relatively few 
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specific recommendations for political world government are made, but the 
series, on top of these, abounds with repeated references to world society, the 
creation of a world community, world citizenship, building or creating the world 
society of the future, etc. The cumulative effect of these phrases, coupled with 
several outright statements about the need for political world government if 
we are to survive, add up to a clever, sustained and deliberate propaganda 
effort to indoctrinate teachers, and through them the students of this country, 
with the world government ideology. 

The United States National Commission for UNESCO should not be ignored 
in this consideration of UNESCO and its world government teachings. As 
UNESCO’s propaganda agency in this country, it has more or less naturally 
attracted one-worlders to its fold. It has also inexcusably allowed these people 
to use its gatherings as platforms for the promotion of world government 
propaganda, and also permitted them to use the prestige of their position on 
the Commission for the same purpose. 

Former Assistant Secretary of State and United Senator, William Benton, 
addressed the United States National Commission for UNESCO on September 
23, 1946. He made it clear in his remarks that he saw UNESCO us a vehicle 
for the development of a world government and the destruction of national 
independence. He said: 

“We are at the beginning of a long process of breaking down the walls of na- 
tional sovereignty. * * * In this process UNESCO can be—and, indeed, must be 
the pioneer, * * * You, the members of this National Comission, can be respon 
sible in a large measure, if you so choose, for the way in which that role is 
played.” 

William G. Carr, a member of the National Commission at the time and 
author of One World in the Making, addressed a UNESCO teachers’ seminar 
in Paris on August 31, 1947. He said to the educators at this seminar: 

“IT urge you, therefore, not only to teach about the United Nations as it is 
today, but also to teach about the various proposals that have been made for 
strengthening the United Nations by the establishment of world law. Teach 
the attitudes which will ultimately result in the creation of world government 
for the people, of the people, and by the people.” 

This same Mr. Carr, in a speech before the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals in December 1947, stated : 

“We should, with all loyalty to the United Nations, teach that the world organ- 
ization should be revised to take on some of the aspects of a system of world 
government and world law. Unwillingness to face this is perilous. * * * If the 
United Nations is to be transformed into a limited world government, phycho- 
logical foundations for the wider loyalties that are necessary must be laid, in 
part in the school.” 

Carr repeated and emphasized these ideas at the S5th annual meeting of the 
National Edueation Association, of which he was executive secretary, in 1947, 
and added: 

“World government, when and if we get it, will be the product of planned 
education.” 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, a former chairman of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO, stated in a speech at Wichita, Kans., in 1949, when he 
was a member of the Commission’s Executive Committee: 

“One can truly understand UNESCO only if one views it in its historical context 
and, viewed in this way, it reveals itself as one more step in our halting, 
. painful, but I think very real, progress toward a genuine world government.” 

In an address before a U. N. National Commission conference in September 1949 
Dr. Eisenhower said: 

“We can have peace among nations only when the citizens of those nations 
pledge their allegiance to a supra-national government, as well as their allegiance 
to the nation in which they live.” 

Dr. Milton Eisenhower also wrote the foreword to a book entitled “UNESCO in 
Focus,” an act which constituted an endorsement of the book’s contents. On page 
12 of this book we find this statement : 

“Men desire some form of world government. * * * It is a commonplace that 
society creates government, and at present there is no world society.” 

Dr. George N. Shuster, then chairman of the United States National Commis- 
sion, addressed a conference held under UNESCO's auspices in Brazil in August 
1954. Americans associated with UNESCO are now quite shy of making out- 
right pleas for political world government, but the line (hit runs through the 
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“Towards World Understanding” series is evident in this quotation from the 
speech he made on that occasion : 

“* * * only by patient, personal, cooperative, hard-working effort can we build 
the inumerable small congregations of the spirit through the eventual slow 
interlocking of which a world community can come into being. * * *” 

Another remark made by Dr. Shuster in this speech deserves consideration by 
this committee. In speaking of the “sense of frustrated insecurity” of the pres 
ent-day American he attributes it to his realization that he has been taken for 
a political and diplomatic ride in the past and now wants to find out who “sold 
him a bill of goods.” He would like to punch those people in the nose, Dr. 
Shuster said, and then went on in this fashion : 

“Despite his very real disapproval of much in the conduct of men like Senator 
McCarthy, he finds satisfaction * * * in the fact that they can presumably be 
relied upon to deliver punitive blows. It is true that such attitudes reveal a 
deplorable impatience and a failure to examine his own conscience. * * *” 

Whether one is for, against or indifferent to Senator McCarthy, I think the 
great majority of Américans would agree that the chairman of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO was completely out of bounds when he chose, 
in a prepared speech, to bring the name of a United States Senator into his 
remarks in that fashion when speaking in a foreign land to an audience made up 
chiefly of non-Americans. 

The American people are taxed pretty heavily today. If they knew State De- 
partment funds were being used for nothing better than to finance such re- 
marks, many of them would probably prefer to see appropriations for the United 
States National Commission eliminated. The subject of Dr. Shuster’s speech, 
by the way, was Cultural Relations Between the Old World and the New. 
It is rather difficult to understand why Dr. Shuster felt compelled to bring the 
name of a United States Senator into a speech on this topic. 

Mr. James Marshall made the following statement in a speech at the General 
Conference of UNESCO held in Mexico in 1947, when he was a member of the 
United States National Commission : 

“T hope we ean join together in trying to decide what will be best for UNESCO 
I may say for the delegation of the United States and for the National Commis 
sion in the United States, of which Mr. Eisenhower is Chairman, that the con 
stant effort of each individual is to discover and to determine what is best for 
UNESCO. The question we ask ourselves is never what is best for the United 
States, but what is best for UNESCO. * * * This is our attitude and I will 
testify personally to this conference that in my 2 years and more of responsibility 
for UNESCO in behalf of the United States Government, I have only once, in 
the case of one individual, heard the issue injected into the discussions on 
UNESCO of what is best for the United States * * *,” 

This statment sheds interesting light on the attitude, at least of some past 
National Commission members, toward their duty to their own country. It 
implies quite clearly that when Mr. Marshall was a member, the Commission 
as a whole would support even UNESCO policies that were contrary to the best 
interests of the United States. To most Americans, this would appear to be a 
strange concept of patriotism. 

On March 1, 1955, Max McCullough, Executive Secretary of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO, addressed the American Association of Schoo! 
Administrators in St. Louis, Mo., on the subject “What Should We Teach About 
the United Nations.” Most of his talk was about UNESCO. He urged the uss 
of material published by UNESCO for teaching about it and the U. N.—without 
excepting the Toward World Understanding series from his recommendation. 


Mr. McCullough attempted to convince his audience that the criticism of 


UNESCO’s world government teachings that has arisen in the United States is 
completely unfounded. He said: 

“Our delegation at the Montevideo Conference learned that we alone of the 
72 member nations seem concerned that UNESCO will somehow infringe on 
our national sovereignty. No delegation at this meeting thought that UNESCO 
was advocating, or moving in the direction of, world government. No one be 
lieved that UNESCO has proposed or is preparing materials that may alienate 
the national loyalties of their schoolchildren.” 

Some foreign delegates to the conference, Mr. McCullough added, asked 
questions about United States fears on these points and “cannot comprehend 
how a country with the traditions and strength of the United States can exhibit 
such symptoms of insecurity.” 
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This is a very interesting statement—but one is tempted to ask Mr. McCullough 
just how the United States delegation learned all this. Did it actual'y poll 
all members of every other delegation on this question, and also ask if the mem- 
bers could read and understand English well and if they had carefully read the 
Toward World Understanding series? 

Until the answers to these questions are forthcoming, Mr. MeCullough’s 
statement cannot be accepted as convincing. It implies that no one else in 
UNESCO can really understand the English language. 

As a clincher in his argument, Mr. McCullough pointed out that before any 
United States contributions can be sent to UNESCO, the State Department must 
certify to the Comptroller General whether or not UNESCO advocates world 
government or one-world citizenship.. All UNESCO publications are carefully 
reviewed before the certification is issued, he said, and so far the answer has 
always been “No.” 

Mr. McCullough’s statement does not speak well for the ability of the Depart- 
ment of State to recognize even obvious world-government propaganda. But 
perhaps this is unfair to the State Department. It is not inconceivable that it 
can recognize such propaganda but has repeatedly chosen to close its eyes to 
it. This is a matter that this committee may want to look into. 

There is reason to believe that the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, like UNESCO itself, has violated the intent of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives and exceeded its powers by permitting its members to promote 
world government and interfere in educational matters. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the VF W presentation and we hope that we have 
thrown some light on this subject. May we strongly suggest that, if funds are 
to be provided UNESCO in the future, steps be taken to make certain that 
UNESCO is not going to continue its attempts to promote a one-world doctrine 
or philosophy in any of its activities. 

Thank you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McNamara. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
I am appearing on behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States with the approval of Commander in Chief Timothy J. 
Murphy and Legislative Director Omar B. Ketchum, with whom this 
statement has been discussed. 

Senator Mansrrevp. Are you going to read the whole statement, Mr. 
McNamara, or are you going to put the whole statement in and 
summarize it? 

Mr. McNamara. On that point, Senator, I will conform with your 
wishes. 

Senator Jonnson. What I would prefer to have you do is put it in 
the record and summarize the statement as briefly as you can. It will 

appear in the record in its entirety. : 

Mr. McNamara. Fine. I will do that. I will just summarize it 
briefly. 

OPPOSITION TO CERTAIN ACTIVITIES OF UNESCO 


Briefly, Senator, I am appearing this morning to submit this state- 
ment, which has been gone over with the commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Timothy J. Murphy, and our national 
legislative director, Omar B. Ketchum, to raise the question about 
appropriations for UNESCO, At our national encampments we have 
condemned certain activities of UNESCO, its propagation of one- 
world propaganda in American schools. 

I would like to point out that the UNESCO constitution states this: 

With a view to preserving the independence, integrity, and fruitful diversity 
of the cultures and educational systems of the states, members of this organiza- 
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tion, the Organization is prohibited from intervening in matters which are 
essentially within their domestic jurisdiction. 

House Resolution 215 and Senate Resolution 122, adopted by the 
79th Congress on May 22 and May 24, 1945, respectively, contained 
this express limitation: 

Provided, however, That such agency shall not interfere with educational! 
systems or programs within the several nations, or their administration. 


PROMOTION OF WORLD GOVERNMENT IDEOLOGY 


Now, I believe there is considerable evidence in the publications 
put out by UNESCO itself that it has violated its own constitution 
and the intent of Congress, because publications which are directed 
at teachers, American teachers, do promote the world government 
ideology. 

I believe the committee may have heard criticism of UNESCO's 
Toward World Understanding series. Just one or two quotations 
from that, to indicate that it is promoting world government. 

One of the chief aims of education everywhere is to develop those qualities 
of citizenship which provide the foundation upon which international govern 
ment must be based if it is to succeed. 

That is from book 1, page 6, in this series. 

Another quotation : 

Economically and socially too, one world is becoming a reality. A political 
structure expressing this unity * * * is no longer merely a dream, a desire of 
idealists; it is a practical problem that we must solve if we are to live. 

Repeatedly throughout this series, there are references to functional! 
world government, political world government, and so on. 

I think it is clear that the form of world government any nation 
ndop*s or chooses to adopt in cooperation with other nations is an 
internal matter. When UNESCO promotes world government. 
therefore, it is interfering in the internal affairs of its member nations, 
and in doing so it is violating its own constitution, as well as the 
intent of Congress which conditioned United States participation in 
UNESCO on its not interfering in the educational policies and so 

forth of the member states. 


LIAISON AGENCY 


One other point I would like to make in my summary concerning 
the United States National Commission for UNESCO, the functions 
of which are limited to being a liaison agency for UNESCO in this 
country. It is supposed to let the people know about UNESCO, and 
in turn inform our State Department of the feeling of the American 
people, and make suggestions to it for improving the work of 
UNESCO, and so forth. 

Now, because of its very nature, UNESCO has tended to attract 
one-worlders to its fold. It can’t help that. But it can be blamed 
for letting them use it 'n their position on the National Commission 
(o promote world government propaganda. And in doing that, it 
again has violated the intent of Congress and the UNESCO consti 
(ution, as well as its own. 

Just a few examples of people who have served on the Commis 
sion, and what they have said 
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William G. Carr, a member of the National Commission at the time, 
author of One World in the Making, addressed a UNESCO teachers’ 
seminar in Paris on August 31, 1947. He said to the educators at 
this seminar: 

I urge you, therefore, not only to teach about the United Nations as it is 
today, but also to teach about the various proposals that have been made for 
strengthening the United Nations by the establishment of world law. Teach 
the attitudes which will ultimately result in the creation of world government 
for the people, of the people, and by the people. 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, the former Chairman of the National 
Commission for UNESCO, stated in a speech at Wichita, Kans., in 
1949, when he was a member of the Commission’s executive committee : 

One can truly understand UNESCO only if one views it in its historical con- 
text, and viewed in this way it reveals itself as one more step in our halting, 
painful, but I think very real progress toward a genuine world government. 

Thoughts such as this have been repeatedly made , by mem- 
bers of the United States National Commission for UNESCO. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my summary of the VFW presen- 
tation, and we hope that careful consideration of the full statement 
will shed some light on this subject. 

May we strongly suggest that if funds are to be provided UNESCO 
in the future, steps be taken to make certain that UNESCO is not 
going to continue its attempts to promote a one-world doctrine or 
philosophy i in any of its activities? Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. McNamara. 

Any questions ? 

The last witnesses listed for this morning are Mr. Bryton Barron, 
1 retired State Department employee from the Office of Public Affairs, 
who was to discuss the ways in the publication of foreign-relations 
volumes and other matters and Mr. Miles Kennedy, director of the 
national legislative commission of the American Legion. Are either 
of these gentlemen here? Mr. Kennedy’s statement has been made 
a part of the record. 

Are there any other witnesses to testify ? 

Does this conclude the hearings? This will conclude the hearings 
on the State, Justice, and judiciary appropriation bill. As soon as 
we can get the prints of the testimony, we will meet for a marking. 

Senator Mansfield, do you have any statement you would care to 
make? 

Senator Mansrietp. No statements of any consequence, Mr. Chair- 
man, except to state—and this is of consequence—that I certainly 
have admired the way you have handled these hearings and got all 
this testimony in such a short time. 

Senator JoHnson. I certainly appreciate your presence and the 
contribution you have made. 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD E. WILSON 


Senator Jounson. I have received a statement from Howard FE. 
Wilson, secretary of the educational policies commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association urging the appropriation of $31 million 
instead of $20 million for the exchange program. 

The statement will be placed in the record. 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGES—STATEMENT OF Howarp BE. WILson, 
SECRETARY OF THE EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION OF THE NATIONAL Epu- 


CATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, AND THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Howard FE. Wilson, secre- 
tary of the educational policies commission of the National Education Asso 
ciation of the United States, and the American Association of School 
Administrators. I present this statement on behalf of the 650,000 members 
of the National Education Association. 

The National Education Association has long been convinced that the exchange 
of persons across national boundary lines is an essential element in the foreign 
policy of a democratic nation, and is an urgent need for the maintenance of 
peace and the cultivation of prosperity in the free world. The association has 
raised large sums of money from among its members to be used, alongside Gov- 
ernment and foundation funds, in financing the interchange of persons. Govern- 
ment appropriations in the past have been a strong incentive for raising private 
funds for the support of interchange programs which are in the national interest 
Further evidence of Government interest in and support of interchange pro- 
grams seems certain to be a further stimulus to private and organizational 
expenditures in this field. 

Official policy is expressed by the National Education Association through 
resolutions passed by its representative assembly in annual convention. In 
July 1955 the representative assembly adopted by unanimous vote the following 
resolution : 

“The National Education Association reaffirms its belief in the value of inter 
national educational exchanges, and especially in the value of teacher inter 
changes. It is strongly in favor of using technical-assistance programs to send 
qualified educational personnel to help other nations. The association urges 
that the present level of Federal support of international educational exchanges 
be maintained and, if possible, increased.” 

We believe that interchange of persons is of very great importance to the 
United States role in international life and to the conduct of our foreign rela- 
tions. We urge upon you, not only an appropriation of $20 million as requested 
by the Department of State, but an appropriation of the larger amount of $31 
million recommended by the Presidentially appointed United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchanges. We have studied the Nation’s experi 
ence in exchange of persons and endorse fully the recommendations of the 
Commission. An investment of the amount it recommends is, in our considered 
opinion, a wise investment for America’s future. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


LETTER OF ABBOTT WASHBURN 


Senator Jonnson. I have received a letter from Abbott Washburn, 
Deputy Director of the Information Agency concerning the broadcast 
over Voice of America facilities by V. V. Matskevich, Soviet Minister 
of Agriculture. This letter will be placed in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, 


Washington, May 17, 1956. 
Hon. LyYNpbon B. JouNSON, 


United States Senate. . 


DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I understand that during the hearings conducted by 
your subcommittee on the State Department appropriations request for fiscal 
year 1957 some criticism was expressed of the fact that V. V. Matskevich, now 
Soviet Minister of Agriculture, was permitted to make a broadcast over the Voice 
of America facilities during his visit to this country in August 1955. 

I thought you would be interested in the facts regarding this matter: 

1. Matskevich’s statement was first recorded on tape and was, of course, re 
viewed by Voice of America representatives before it was put on the air. 

2. The statement was concerned primarily with Matskevich’s visit to this 
country and was innocuous in tone and content. A translation of the statement 
is attached. ' 
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3. One of the facts leading up to the decision of the Director of this Agency 
to permit the broadcast was the fact that the U. S. S. R. had previously permitted 
members of the American farm delegation visiting Russia to make uncensored 
broadcasts to this country over Radio Moscow. 

4. The decision to permit the broadcast by Matskevich was approved by the 
State Department, 

5. The broadcast was directed to the U. S. S. R. and was in Russian—hence 
understandable, of course, only to Russian-speaking people. 

6. The Soviets jammed the broadcast—a fact which we have used effectively 
in our information activities. 
Sincerely yours, 

ABBOTT WASHBURN, 
Deputy Director. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY, VOICE OF AMERICA 
RUSSIAN LANGUAGE SERVICE 


Announcer: The Voice of America now brings you a statement by the First 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the U. 8. S. R., Vladimir Matskevich, recorded 
on tape on Wednesday, August 24, at the Soviet Embassy in Washington for 
broadcast to the Soviet Union. 

Matskevich: The Soviet agricultural delegation has terminated its trip in 
the United States of America. The Soviet delegation has been in 12 States, has 
visited over 50 farms, many factories of the agricultural machinery industry, 
has seen many colleges and experimental stations. We have met many people. 
These people have accorded us a friendly and hospitable welcome. Farmers 
and scientists, businessmen, and specialists readily shared with us their expe- 
riences and their achievements. I would be insincere and it would be not in 
the spirit of friendship if I said that we liked everything we had seen. How- 
ever, we made the trip to see the best to acquaint ourselves with the achieve- 
ments of the last years in the field of agriculture in the United States of America. 
T.u.erefore, we have centered our attention on exactly these things: On the 
best, the most progressive we have seen much that was interesting and useful 
things that may be applied in the state and collective farms of the Soviet Union. 
Now we intend to analyze thoroughly all that we have seen and learned and to 
evaluate the measures which will help to achieve in the speediest manner, the 
great agricultural program now being conducted by us. It can be already ascer- 
tained that the following questions were of the greatest interest to us: The 
organization of hybrid corn production, the hybridization of chickens and hogs, 
the organization of breeding, raising and feeding of meatstock and the wide 
implementation of trailer machinery and implements and especially the use of 
various small machines and mechanisms for the mechanization of farm pro- 
cesses. Also interesting were some other questions. 

I take this opportunity to convey warm greetings and deep gratitude to all 
those who gave us their attention and their help in acquainting us with the 
agriculture of the United States of America, and to persons and organizations 
whose friendly invitation we were unable to accept. We shall be grateful if 
our sojourn in the United States of America and our encounters with many 
Americans will form a beginning for the strengthening of links between our 
countries on a wider basis which will contribute to the betterment of relations 
between our peoples and will serve the cause of strengthening the peace. 

Announcer: The Voice of America has brought you a statement by the First 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture of the U. S. S. R., Viadimir Matskevich, recorded 
on tape on Wednesday, August 24, at the Soviet Embassy in Washington for 
broadcast to the Soviet Union. 

We continue our program. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION PROGRAM 


Senator Jonnson. I will insert in the record at this point various 
newspaper comments regarding the United States information pro- 
gram, 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


{Kansas City (Mo.) ‘Times] 
To TELL THE UNITED STATES STORY BETTER 


The Voice of America needs strengthening. This need extends to all United 
States foreign information activities of which the Voice’s overseas broadcasts 
are only one part. 

America, the land of ingenious advertising, is currently being outdone by Rus- 
sia in self-selling campaigns to those parts of the world that we both seek to 
influence. The Soviet effort is more ambitious and surprisingly has been marked 
by more skill, imagination, and energy. The success of the Bulganin-Khrush- 
chevy tour of Asia is one instructive example. 

Thus, in the propaganda or “truth” phases of the cold war, we are losing a 
lot of ground by default. Money alone isn’t the full answer although it can 
provide more and better tools to work with in the international realm of ideas. 
And the request of the United States Information Agency for a $135 million 
budget in the next fiscal year doesn’t appear unreasonable. 

That would represent an increase of 55 percent over what Congress appro- 
priated this year. But such a figure still would be only a tiny fraction of the 
combined $40 billion sought for defense and foreign aid. 

After various reorganization and housecleanings the Government’s information 
service now seems to be in fairly competent hands. But it has been handicapped 
by limited funds and a slowness to make changes of high-level policy that could 
keep up with the hard-driving Soviet campaign. 

The opportunity for us consists not in trying to outbid the Russians with 
empty promises. What we can do is to hold up a mirror to the sources of pride 
in American life. That includes our culture, our scientific and industrial accom 
plishments, our unselfish atoms-for-peace program and our record of helping 
war-damaged and underdeveloped nations with economic and technical aid. 

America has a strong and persuasive story to tell in the cold war struggle for 
many men’s minds. Our task is to use effectively the large array of resources 
and skills available and tell our story effectively. 


{The Atlanta Constitution, March 28, 1956] 
INFORMATION AGENCY SHOULD GET CHANCE 


The United States Information Agency has requested funds to step up its 
propaganda efforts by more than half to counter Russia’s new political-economi 
offensive. Its director, Theodore C. Streibert, is asking for $135 million in the 
next fiscal year for this purpose. 

The amount seems small enough when compared with estimates that the Soviet 
Union is spending at least $3 billion a year for the same purpose. It seems small, 
too, when considering the magnitude of the propaganda job this Nation should 
undertake. 

It is no secret that the United States information program has been sadly 
inadequate. This is due largely to lack of funds. Conversely, the lack of funds 
is traceable to the general ineptitude connected with past operations of the 
Agency. Under constant criticism for its failures, the Agency was starved by 
Congress. 

The program now seems to be in better hands. Director Streibert is receiving 
more encouragement and support. He proposes to take an aircraft carrier out 
of mothballs, fitting it with cinerama and nonmilitary display items and sending 
it on a good-will tour of African, Near Eastern, and Far Eastern ports. 

The idea received a tryout in the Far East last year with excellent results 
Cinerama attracted such attention at the Thailand Trade Fair in Bangkok that 
the Russians withdrew from it in a huff 

Free distribution of phonographs and American-made records is also an in- 
triguing idea. 

There can be little argument but that the Soviet Union has bested United 
States propaganda efforts in the so-called underdeveloped countries. The Reds 
are making an all-out effort to win the minds of these uncommitted nations 
through economic, political, and ideological infiltration. 


They have been amaz 
ingly successful. 
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The United States has succeeded in meeting the Soviet military threat but 
now that the Communists are shifting to other tactics, it's time to counter those 
also. The Kremlin's ideas must be met with better ones and the United States 
State Department must display more imagination and originality than it has 
shown in many months. 

Congress should approve these extra funds for USIA in view of changing tactics 
in the cold war. 


[Washington Post and Times Herald, April 25, 1956] 
STRENGTHENING USTA 


The House of Representatives is scheduled to take up today the hudget request 
for the United States Information Agency. The Appropriations Committee was 
neither unvenerous nor undiseriminating in its treatment of the Agency. Never- 
theless, we are inclined to hope that the House will somewhat increase the 
amounts approved by the committee. In round figures, USIA asked for $135 
million—a whopping incre*se over its allotment of SSS million for the current 
fiscal year. The Appropriations Committee granted it $110 million. 

One item in regard to which it seems to us that the Appropriations Committee 
pared the hudget too severely concerns the allowance to USTA renresentatives 
abroad for entertainment. The Agency asked for a quarter of a million dollars 
to enable its men in foreign countries to recinrocate for hospitality shown to 
them. We think that they ouvht to have funds for this purpose and that the 
sum of $50,000 allowed them hv the committee is entirely inadequate. We hone, 
too, that the Honse will give USTA enouvh monev to insure an expansion of its 
tremendously valuable program of distributing inevnensive editions of significant 
books. The House needs to think of the whole USTA program as an important 
element in the contest going on today fer men’s minds. 


(See p. 434.) 
Raprorp Says West Lacs 1n Forine Soviet Diplomacy 
$v William S. White, special to the New York Times 


WASHINGTON, May 14.—The chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff declared 
today that the West’s military position was far stronger than its political and 
diplomatic position relative to the Soviet Union. 

The chairman, Adm. Arthur W. Radford, told the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee: 

“Tt is in the political and dinlomatie fields that we have to worry.” 

The West’s situation in long terms is more dangerous than a year ago, he 
asserted. in nart because Soviet propaganda has become more clever. Admiral 
Radford added: 

“We have to improve our performance in the information and diplomatic 
fields. We should not be complacent. We have a great deal of work to do.” 

Admiral Radford and Charles EF. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, sunported the 
administration’s request for a $4,900 million foreien aid program. Of this some 
$3 billion would be for military assistance. The appropriation for the fiscal 
vear of 1956, which ends June 30. was for $2.700 million. 

Secretary Wilson asserted that any substantial reduction in the program 
would create “serious risk” to this country and the free world. 

Such an action by Conzress, would force “a comnlete reevaluation of our own 
international position and of our own military hudgets,” he added. 

Both exnressed some anxiety—the admiral more pointedly—that the apparent 
switch of Russian tactics from overtly military to ostensiblv economic penetra- 
tion might weaken or already had weakened the West’s defensive preparations. 

They testified before Moscow’s announcement that it was reducing its armed 
forces by 1,200,000 men. Each, however, already had shown skepticism toward 
Russian peace gestures. 

Both assured the committee that United States air power was generally 
sunerior to the Soviet Union’s. 

Secretary Wilson emphasized that this was “not a great big superiority.” He 
declined to rate the two countries in certain important specifics. 

72241—56——46 
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He refused, for example, to say in publie how this country’s greatest long- 
range bombing weapon, the B-52, stood against the Russinn intercontinental 
bomber, the Bison. 

Admiral Radford was a shade more confident in his general estimate. 

“I do not think the Communist nations have superior air power,’ he com- 
mented. “I see no reason why they should get into that position. I believe we 
will be able to stay ahead. 

“The reasons for that statement I can give in executive [closed] session.” 


INCREASED AID FAVORABLE 


The implication was that this country had been doing better than the public 
knew. President Eisenhower himself observed on May 4 that the Nation would 
feel much better when it knew the whole story. 

Air power apart, however, both Secretary Wilson and Admiral Radford re- 
peatedly emphasized that this was the time for an increase rather than a diminu- 
tion in military aid to the Nation’s allies. 

The admiral’s long testimony reflected anxiety that the diplomatic progress of 
this country and its associates was not keeping up with military progress. 

The tone of what he had to say, and some of his words, seemed at variance with 
the more optimistic recent forecasts of political leaders. 

Admiral Radford was in no sense rebellious in manner but he was consistent], 
critical of what he termed the political shortcomings of the western alliance. 

He asserted, for illustration, that a round-the-world trip completed in January 
had convinced him that in some Allied countries there had been “a subtle but 
perceptible change in atmosphere.” 

He ascribed this change “first, to the suceess of the latest Communist tactics, 
and second, a less dynamic approach by the United States in the same areas.” 


CITES GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Pressed to elaborate, he said this “less dynamic approach” was illustrated by 
the fact that the air program “has not been as well executed as it might hav: 
been.” 

It is also “unfortunate” but true, he observed, that the Big Four conference 
of chiefs of state at Geneva in 1955, in which President Eisenhower participated, 
tended to play down the Soviet menace and thus led some Western Powers to relax 
in essent’al military preparation. 

He asserted, too, that from a “purely military standpoint” the United States 
would do well to join the Baghdad Pact, “though I realize that other considera 
tions made the present course of action advisable.” 

That present course is to give assistance to the five pact members—Britain, 
Iraq, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey—but not to join their federation. 

Secretary Wilson had told the committee that this country simply did not know 
the portent of recent Soviet shifts in policy and that it would be profoundly un- 
wise to assume any lessening of the military peril. 

The admiral went further, observing: 

“We must not allow ourselves and our friends in other free nations to fall into 
the trap that is being staked out for us. 

“We have been successful, despite many setbacks, in building up military 
strength in exposed areas of the free world. * * * We should not now be lulled 
into complacency. * * * 

“Military aggression will continue to be a potent weapon in the Communist 
arsenal, one they would not hesitate to use whenever it would gainfully suit their 
purpose.” 





(See p. 434.) 
{From the New York Times, May 14, 1956] 
ForEIGN AFFAIRS—WHAT’S WRONG WITH AMERICAN PROPAGANDA 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


Paris, May 13.—In this era of political uncertainty and uneasy coexistence 
propaganda becomes increasingly important in maintaining the views and pres- 
tige of the United States among captive peoples of Eastern Europe. Yet, despite 
millions of dollars spent, we are unsuccessful. A tour of the satellite nations 
provides convincing evidence that our propaganda is a flop. 
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This is not for lack of technical ingenuity. Both Government and privately 
sponsored organizations have demonstrated imagination in getting our ideas 
across barbed-wire frontiers and a wall of radio jamming. Programs beamed 
by stations of the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe manage to circum- 
vent these barriers and are heard. Pamphlets dropped from airplanes and wind- 
borne balloons have so saturated some countries that not even efficient sweeping 
operations of the security police have kept them from wide circulation. The 
criticism one hears is of the ideas themselves, not their means of distribution. 

One American envoy in the area complains: “Our propaganda is utterly inef- 
fective. Frequently our radios put ont ‘intelligence’ information that is entirely 
inaccurate or ridiculously late—information that could he verified within 10 
minutes by any embassy or legation. Much that we broadcast no longer has any 


pearing on reality. Many political emigrees make good money compiling useless 
material. 


STUNTS RESENTED 


A friendly ambassador in Czechslovakia observes: “‘The BBC has its Bruce 
Lockhart, who is deeply respected here. But you have no one. Your balloons 
and leaflets bear foolish messages. For example, they sought to work up a cam- 
paign encouraging 10 popular demands for freedom. Leaflets and stickers were 
dropped bearing the mystic number 10. This was an advertising stunt. It never 
took. People resented being incited to audacity by those dwelling safely abroad.” 

A highly intelligent Czech, with pro-American sympathies adds: “All too 
often your radio either misses events; or it is late. or it is wrong. Once you get 
it through the jamming you'd like to know something. 

“But the things your propaganda speaks about are frequently sillv. Broad- 
casters give 15 minutes of statistics. Whom they think they are talking to, 
professors of mathematics? Who cares abont comparative steel production 
figures in 1952? Sometimes our emigrants working for vou will denounce a man 
as a traitor when it simply isn’t true. They are careless. This happened to a 
friend of mine and was infuriating.” 

One of our Eastern European envoys says: “The United States has always 
enconraged these people to overthrow the Government. Our propaganda still 
implies this purpose. We have done nothing or said nothing to give the imnression 
that we will ever make our neace with this recime. Yet we must do business 
with it—and do. This schizophrenic attitude puzzles the local ponuiation.” 

The American Government sends selected films to our embassies and legations 
not only to entertain them but to advertise the benefits of our society to loeal 
officials and diplomats. These movies sometimes are appalling. The Austrian 
chargé d'affaires in Bucharest used to attend our cinema showings. Eventually 
he remarked to our embarrassed Minister, Robert H. Thayer: “This does you 
Americans more harm than good.” 


ALL SHOWINGS CANCELED 


The writer attended an evening of films sent by our Government to Thaver’s 
legation. The first was a 1946 picture with the sound track so worn it sounded 
as if Ingrid Bergman had a mouth filled with bubble gum. It had to be stopned. 
Then came an inferior commercial. Third was a ridiculous advertisement for 
Dutch tulips. Fourth was a fifth-rate thriller on Haiti. Thayer, in despair, 
canceled all showings scheduled for the coming week. 

From Poland to the Danube Valley listeners complain that emigrees working 
for American radio stations have lost touch with changing local conditions. A 
Bulgarian anti-Communist protests: “They are like all emigree movements. 
They are unaware of some changes that we accent with pleasure while opnosing 
the regime—such things as free medical care. Manv people think the emivrees 
enjoy a better life abroad than is actually the case. Nevertheless, unfortunately, 
they resentit. Suchis human nature.” 

It is embarrassing to criticize neonple who fled tvranny and from unhappy exile 
try to keep alive the flame of freedom behind the Iron Curtain. But, indg'‘ng 
from results, their propaganda is neither conceived with sufficient skill! nor 
adequately coordinated with our diplomatic policy. 

Perhaps we should concentrate more on telling our own story, stressing forever 
the ideals we believe. Objective commentary and calm, straightforward news 
are durable psychological commodities. We cannot afford to lose touch with 
changing realities within the satellites. Nor should we be so blinded by emotion 
that we occasion resentment among those we court. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT—INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES COMMISSIONS 


Senator Jounson. The letter of W. M. Chapman, director of re- 
search, American Tunaboat Association on the effect of the House al- 
lowance for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission for the 
fiscal year 1957, will be placed in the record. 

(The communication referred to follows :) 


AMERICAN TUNABOAT ASSOCLATION, 
San Diego 1, Calif., May 12, 1956. 
Senator WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR KNOWLAND: Each year for the last 6 years we have written to 
you to advise you of the necessity of restoring funds to the appropriations for the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, carried in the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of State, Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies, Title I, 
International Fisheries Commission. 

This yexr the only exception is that the Department of State authorized the 
full amount requested for the Tuna Commission and, for the first time, the 
Bureau of the Budget also authorized the full amount requested by the Com 
mission. The cut came from the House Appropriations Committee. 

The cut aounted to $102,725; $352,725 was requested by the Bureau of the 
sudget ; $250,000 was allowed by the House Appropriations Committee. How 
the cut will affect the work of the Tuna Commission is set forth in the following 
table. 


Bureau of 


. Ti ouse : 
' Cc judg erence 
Project Budget committee Differenc 


request 
1. Collection and analysis of stitistics................---........ $32, 933 $32, 933 0 
2. Research on tuna bivlogy, li’e history, and dynamics ........_-- 67, 242 52, 500 —$14, 742 
3. Tuna tagging _...- : Getaxi aka ee ‘a ab : 30, 732 30, 732 0 
4. Oceanogr py and tna fishing see see eal eee Seas 116, 248 65, 178 —51,0°0 
Se EE OI en ne duke onuienaiecs 105, 570 68, 657 | —36,9 3 
TN ehh ee ee ee a a tt el NaN 352, 725 250, 000 — 102, 725 


No cut can be made in tuna tagging, since this is the best hope of arriving 
at an understanding of the mizrations and mixing of tuna stocks, which is 
the most critical unsolved problem that the Commission has at this time. 

The cut in tuna biology, life history and dynamics cannot be afforded. The 
Commission’s primary problem now is this: It knows that in the whole area 
of our fishing there is no overfishing at the present time on either yellowfin 
or skipjack. It believes, however, that an increase in our fishing on yellowfin 
by 10 or 20 percent would bring that branch of our fishery pretty close to the Rn 
point where some regulation might be needed. There is a distinct possibility V 
that within 4 or 5 years the intensity of the yellowfin fishery may increase by 
that amount. 

What the Commission requires to do is know enough about how the yellowfin 
tuna are split up into separate stocks in the whole area of our fishery to frame 
regulations that would safeguard each of these stocks against the time when 
such regulations are required. It will take 3 or 4 years of full research work 
by the Commission before it can do so. It needs to get started. 

The item for oceanography and tuna fishing is exactly in the same position as 
the above item. Asa matter of fact they have to be carried on hand in hand to 
be usable. 

The item on bait fish investigations is also a necessity. The Commission has 
Well under way investigations of our bait fishery in Mexico, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. The successful work on these problems have aiready quited serious 
international problems which the United States had with Costa Rica and 
Panama arising from our bait fishery. It is now necessary for the Commission 
to move along by expanding its bait fish investigations to cover our bait fisheries 
in Columbia, Ecuador, and Peru, where such international problems and mis- 
understandings still exist. 
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You are fully aware of the great amount of international strife that has 
arisen out of the desires of certain Latin American countries to extend the 
breadth of their territorial sea. This has created serious problems affecting 
the defense, aviation, and commercial shipping interests of the United States 
as well as its fishing interests. As such it has created serious problems for the 
Department of State, the National Security Council, and even the President. 

The excuse behind these claims has been that we have been damaging fish 
resources off their coasts. The only way we and the Department of State could 
figure to do away with these claims was to strike at their very base by proving 
to the Latin American countries that we were, in fact, not overfishing the 
resources we were working, or, if we were, to regulate our activities so that the 
resources would be safeguarded. 

This could only be done by an impartial, able, unbiased international scientific 
body. It was for this purpose that the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Com- 
mission was formed under treaty among the United States, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. It has done excellent work. This is even being recognized now by 
the Latin American countries who have these worries. 

Our trouble to date is that the Commission has never had sufficient funds to 
do its job right. It took us 3 years to convince the Department of State budget 
officers as to what money the Commission needed. It was not until the Dey art- 
ment got in such hot water 2 years ago on these territorial waters problems in 
both the Organization of American States, and the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, that those budget officers caught the picture and began asking 
for the full sum that the Commission said it needed to do its job. It took them 
1 more year to convince the Bureau of the Budget, and I doubt that that would 
have happened had not the fire under the Executive on these territorial water 
problems go so hot. 

Now at last the Commission is to the point budgetwise with the executive 
branch of the Government that it should have been 5 years ago. There remains 
one step—to get the Congress to agree. The House Appropriations Committee 
has come within $102,725 of agreeing this year. 

We are hopeful that you will be able to pursuade the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to restore these funds to the level of the Bureau of Budget request. 
This country has so many serious problems so difficult that the Lord himself 
would have difficulty bringing an answer to that it seems a little foolish to save 
a few thousand dollars and thus prevent the solution of a very serious inter- 
national problem the answer to which we know we can find. We are told by 
the Department of State that this territorial water fisheries problem is the most 
serious one it has with Mexico, Chile, Ecuador, and Peru. 

With much appreciation for your assistance we remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. CHAPMAN, 
Director of Research. 

Senator Jonnson. If there is nothing further to come before the 
committee, we will stand in recess. 

(Whereupon, at 11:38 a. m., Wednesday, May 16, 1956, the hearing 
was closed.) 
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